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COMMISSIONERS'  REPORT. 


To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana  : 

We  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  for  the  In- 
diana Hospital  for  the  Insane  for  the  year  ending  October  31st, 
A.  D.,  1870: 

During  the  year  the  number  of  inmates  in  charge  has  been  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  that  of  any  preceding  year,  which  has  been 
owing  to  the  previous  completion  and  subsequent  occupancy  of 
the  north  wing. 

For  a  full  account  of  finances,  statistics,  and  internal  manage- 
ment, we  respectfully  refer  your  honorable  body  to  the  appended 
report  of  Dr.  Everts,  our  worthy  Superintendent. 

For  this  report  we  solicit  a  careful  reading  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  and  guardians  of  the  Institution,  believing  that  thereby 
much  may  be  done  to  dispel  several  existing  errors  in  the  public 
mind  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  Hospital,  the  class  of  patients  re- 
ceived, and  various  other  important  matters. 

The  expenditures  of  the  last  two  years,  while  a  little  less,  have 
been  very  nearly  the  same  as  estimated  for  by  the  former  Board  in 
their  report  for  1838.  There  remains  of  the  appropriations  for 
current  expenses  an  unexpended  balance  of  $25,297  68. 

This  amount  will  not  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  Institution 
nntil  the  first  of  April,  1871,  at  which  time  the  next  general  appro- 
priations are  likely  to  become  available.  For  this  purpose  an 
appropriation  of  f25,000  00  will  be  necessary,  which  should  be 
made  immediately  after  the  convening  of  the  Legislature. 

Without  this  appropriation,  the  purchases  for  the  winter  will 
kave  to  be  made  mainly  on  credit,  which  will  be,  to  some  extent, 
disadvantageous. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  written  agreemeat,  a  CQpy  of 
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which  is  herewith  transmitted,  Messrs.  Gay  &  Braden,  of  this  city, 
have  erected  a  complete  set  of  "Holly  Water  Works"  for  and  in 
connection  with  the  Hospital. 

These  works  have  been  in  use  nearly  a  year,  and  have  given  fall 
and  entire  satisfaction.  They  not  only  furnish  a  bountiful  supply 
of  water,  but  afford  the  highest  immunity  against  fire,  both  of 
which  are  important  considerations. 

The  vouchers  submitted  by  these  gentlemen  show  an  expend- 
iture of  $15,646  63  in  the  erection  of  these  works.  For  this  sum, 
less  81,000  advanced  by  the  Board,  we  recommend  that  an  appro- 
priation be  made,  the  proceeds  of  which  to  be  expended  in  liquida- 
tion of  this  contract.  Further  particulars  will  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  Superintendent.  Estimates,  in  detail,  for  the  expend- 
itures of  the  ensuing  two  years,  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent,  for  which  we  solicit  the  favorable  consideration  of 
your  honorable  body.  His  estimate  for  current  expenses  is  based 
on  a  calculation,  showing  the  average  cost  of  maintenance  in  about 
twenty  Institutions  for  the  Insane,  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States — a  fair  basis,  certainly. 

While  considerably  in  excess  of  the  ratio  of  former  appropria- 
tions to  this  Hospital,  we  are  convinced  that  this  estimate  is  not 
above  the  requirements  of  a  good  Institution  located  in  one  State. 
We  fail  to  see  any  sufficient  reason  why  the  insane  of  Indiana 
should  not  be  as  well  sheltered,  and  as  bountifully  supplied  with 
every  thing  conducive  to  their  comfort  or  recovery,  as  the  same 
class  of  persons  in  any  of  her  sister  States. 

We,  therefore,  most  respectfully  urge  that  this  appropriation  for 
current  expenses  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  estimate  of  Dr. 
Everts. 

It  has  been  not  only  the  object,  but  the  ambition  of  our  Super- 
intendent, to  make  the  Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  every 
respect  a  first-rate  Institution,  worthy  alike  of  the  wealth,  intelli- 
gence, and  humanity  of  its  patrons,  the  people  of  the  State.  In 
attempting  to  accomplish  this  work  his  labors  have  been  most  con- 
stant and  arduous,  and  to  a  gratifying  extent  successful. 

Still  considerable  remains  to  be  done.  The  furnishing  in  several 
of  the  wards  in  the  south  wing  should  be  better  and  more  ample. 
This  part  of  the  building  should  be  enlarged  and  remodeled,  so  aa 
to  give  it  the  capacity  and  convenience  of  the  north  wing,  a  new 
and  excellent  structure,  nearly  complete  in  it»  appointments.    These 


improvements,  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  Superintendent's  report^ 
may  be  regarded  as  a  final  completion  of  the  building.  With  them, 
and  a  good  subsistence,  the  Hospital,  under  control  of  its  present 
able  resident  officers,  may  not  only  command  the  respect  of  the 
true  philanthropist,  but  justly  become  an  object  of  pride  to  every 
citizen  of  the  State. 

Recognizing  a  beneficent  and  ever-present  Providence,  we  com- 
mend the  Institution  to  your  fostering  care  and  liberality,  trusting 
that  its  future  may  be  alike  prosperous  and  useful. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

P.  H.  JAMESON, 
L.  HUMPHREY, 
J.  H.  WOODBURN. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Indiana  Hospitai 
for  the  Insane  : 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following  re- 
port of  the  conduct  of  the  Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane  for  the 
year  ending  October  31st,  1870,  being  the  twenty-second  year  of 
the  Hospital,  and  the  second  year  of  my  superintendency. 

No.  of  patients  remaining  in  Hospital  Nov.  1,  1869 387 

No.  of  patients  admitted  within  the  year 405 

Whole  number  under  treatment  during  the  year 792 

Discharged  within  year  (Restored) 187 

Discharged  within  year  (Improved) 19 

Discharged  within  year  (Unimproved) 59 

Discharged  within  year  (Not  insane) 1 

Discharged  within  year  (Died) 51 

Whole  number  discharged  in  the  year 317 

Remaining  over,  October  31,  1870 475 

The  foregoing  exhibit  shows  that  a  much  larger  number  of 
patients  have  been  cared  for  in  the  Hospital  than  ever  before  re- 
ported for  one  year,  indicative  of  an  increased  capacity  for  accom- 
modating, and  not  of  an  unusual  increase  in  the  number  of  Insane 
persons  in  the  State. 
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SANITARY    CONDITION. 

The  general  health,  or  sanitary  condition  of  the  Hospital  for  the 
year,  has  been  good. 

Conditions  affecting  the  ratio  of  cures  and  per  centage  of  deaths, 
viz.:  a  large  influx  of  chronic  cases,  not  readily  estimated  with 
precision,  will  be  apparent  to  statisticians,  yet  our  figures  are  by 
no  means  discreditable  to  the  specialty  or  to  the  Institution. 

CAPACITY    OF    THE    HOSPITAL. 

The  completion  of  the  north  wing  increased  the  capacity  of  the 
Hospital  two  hundred  beds.  The  capacity  of  the  north  extension 
was  previously  ninety-five  beds,  making  a  total  capacity  of  north 
extension  and  wing,  appropriated  to  male  patients,  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety-five  beds. 

The  capacity  of  the  south  extension  and  south  wing,  appropri- 
ated to  female  patients,  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  beds,  show- 
ing a  preponderance  in  favor  of  male  patients  of  seventy  beds,  and 
a  total  capacity  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  beds. 

This  disparity  between  the  male  and  female  sides  of  the  honse 
has  been  practically  reduced  by  vacating  and  abandoning  the  old 
basement  ward,  on  the  north  side,  as  unfit  for  use,  and  crowding 
the  female  wards  by  converting  the  "day  rooms"  into  sleeping 
Tooms,  and  making  beds  on  the  floors  of  the  corridors  at  night,  so 
that  at  one  time  we  had  in  the  Hospital  two  hundred  and  fifty-one 
women  against  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  men. 

This,  however,  was  a  crowded  condition  which  prudence  would 
not  long  tolerate,  and  which  compelled  the  discharge  of  several  old 
and  incurable  patients,  until  our  number  was  reduced  to  the  pres- 
ent working  capacity  of  the  house,  which  is  five  hundred  beds,  in 
the  close  neighborhood  of  which  our  number  has  ever  since  re- 
mained. The  present  reduction,  as  shown  by  the  number  remain- 
ing in  the  Hospital  at  the  close  of  the  year,  is  temporary,  and 
incident  to  the  customary  discharge  of  convalescents  and  others 
"on  trial"  at  this  season,  in  anticipation  of  the  increase  of  appli- 
cations for  admission  of  acute  cases  with  the  approach  of  winter. 
Applications  already  accepted,  and  on  file,  are  in  advance  of  the 
Resent  vacanciesi. 
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OLD   BASEMENTS. 


Two  small  wards,  one  for  males  and  one  for  females,  known  as 
"  the  Basement,"  having  a  capacity  of  twenty  beds  each,  which, 
when  the  Hospital  was  projected,  were  thought  to  be  essential  and 
appropriate  for  the  treatment  of  certain  classes  of  Insane  persons, 
have,  for  many  years,  been  recognized  as  unfit  for  the  purpose  con- 
templated, and  condemned  by  high  considerations  of  science  and 
humanity.  Yet,  under  the  continuous  and  increasing  pressure  from 
without,  for  admission,  there  never  seemed  to  be  a  time  when  they 
could  be  abandoned.  These  old  basements  were  defective  in  every 
appointment  now  recognized  as  essential  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Insane.  Low,  narrow,  dark,  damp,  unventilated,  difficult  to  warm, 
prison-like  and  forbidding,  they  are  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  hu- 
man beings,  leaving  out  all  considerations  of  cure. 

Furthermore,  they  are  located  immediately  beneath  the  front 
wards,  thus  bringing  convalescent,  and  such  patients  as  are  the 
most  sensitive  to  disturbing  causes,  into  close  proximity  with  the 
most  turbulent  and  offensive,  to  whose  ravings  and  confusion  they 
are  compelled  to  listen  at  all  hours,  much  to  their  detriment  and 
pain,  destroying  to  a  great  extent  the  recognized  benefit  of  classi- 
iication  and  consociation  ot  the  insane  in  a  well  arranged  hospital. 

When  the  nofth  wing  was  opened,  late  in  the  last  preceding 
year,  the  first  thing  done  was  to  transfer  the  few  patients,  who  had 
been  kept  by  an  oppressive  necessity  in  the  old  male  basement, 
from  that  ward  to  one  of  the  wards  of  the  new  building,  con- 
structed with  a  view  of  accommodating  the  same  class  of  patients 
for  which  the  old  basements  were  designed,  viz.:  the  most  noisy^ 
vicious,  homicidal  and  destructive  maniacs.  This  new  ward  was 
airy,  well  lighted,  ventilated,  dry  and  warm,  and  its  appointments 
excellent  in  nearly  every  particular.  The  influence  of  this  transfer 
upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  these  patients,  many  of  them 
old  habitues  of  "the  Basement,"  was  immediate  and  very  remark- 
able, justifying  the  extreme  expectation  of  those  who  demand  for 
the  insane  a  better  appreciation  of  their  wants  as  human  beings, 
and  treatment  corresponding  therewith. 

In  the  old  basement  these  patients  were  discontented  beyond 
measure.  They  were  quarrelsome  among  themselves,  dangerous 
to  their  ttendants,  filthy  in  their  habits,  and  destructive  to  every- 
thing around  them.  They  were  bedded  on  straw  mattrasses,  which 
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they  destroyed  almost  nightly ;  and  could  not  be  trusted  to  eat  at 
a  common  table,  as  a  rule;  and  no  furniture  of  any  kind  was  safe 
within  their  reach.  "  Gloves,"  "  muffs,"  "  wristlets,"  and  straps 
were  in  constant  demand. 

In  the  new  ward  they  became  at  once  governable^and  orderly, 
presenting  in  dej3ortment  and  personal  care  an  increase  of  self-re- 
spect corresponding  to  their  improved  surroundings;  transformed 
as  it  were  from  the  ferocity  and  stupidity  of  wild  animals  to  the 
semblances  of  men.  Pictures  now  hang  unmolested  upon  the 
walls  of  their  ward.  They  eat,  as  a  rule,  at  a  common  table,  like 
other  men,  and  visitors  may  pass  amongst  them  without  concern. 

This  illustration  of  the  influence  of  external  circumstances  upon 
the  minds  of  the  insane  is  too  remarkable  to  be  overlooked,  espe- 
cially in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  a  corresponding  basement 
ward  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  is  still  occupied  by  women, 
and  must  remain  so  occupied  until  relieved  by  an  arbitrary  dis- 
charge of  twenty  maniacs;  or  by  such  an  improvement  of  the 
South  Wing  as  will  be  asked  for  in  this  connection. 

It  is  due  to  my  predecessors  to  say  that  all  of  them  have  united 
in  condemnation  of  these  basement  wards,  and  only  tolerated  their 
occupancy  because  of  the  limitation  of  room,  and  the  constant 
hope,  which  becomes  a  part  of  the  inspiration  of  every  true  physi- 
cian engaged  in  the  special  work  of  caring  for  the  insane,  that  the 
State  would  soon  come  to  their  relief  by  enlarging  its  provisions 
for  this  class  of  helpless  citizens. 

*  TREATMENT. 

I  have  nothing  new  to  report,  by  way  of  experiment  or  adoption, 
in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  within  the  past  year,  except  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  chemical  known  as  Chloral,  which  we  have 
used  with  increasing  favor  as  a  procurer  of  sleep  and  calmer  of 
maniacal  excitement.  In  all  other  respects  our  treatment  has  been 
according  to  established  customs,  so  far  as  our  limited  facilities 
enable  us  to  apply  them,  constantly  endeavoring  to  limit  those 
means  known  as  coercive,  and  increase  our  own  reliance  upon 
other  methods  of  control. 

Our  "bill  of  fare"  has  been  very  much  improved  in  quantity 
and  quality,  and  our  "special  kitchen"  for  "sick  diet"  exclusively 
has  grown  steadily  in  importance ;  items  not  to  be  overlooked  in 
the  treatment  of  the  insane,  who  require  more  attention  in  the 
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matter  of  nutrition  than  any  other  class  of  people,  sick  or  well. 
The  insane  cannot  be  successfully  treated  on  "  short  rations,"  or 
poor  food.  They  require  a  generous  diet,  embracing  a  wide  variety 
of  materials  to  meet  the  countless  freaks  of  disease  resulting  from 
lesions  of  nutrition,  which  underlie  a  large  proportion  of  cases. 

Upon  an  intelligent  discipline,  enforced  with  kind  firmness,  em- 
bracing hygienic  appliances,  such  as  attention  to  personal  habits, 
recreation,  and  an  improved  diet,  varied  in  quantity  and  quality 
and  preparation  to  meet  diseased  or  organic  peculiarities  of  the 
insane,  we  are  to  depend,  so  far  as  I  am  capable  of  determining* 
chiefly,  for  the  improvement  and  restoration  of  this  unfortunate 
class  of  citizens. 

A  large  proportion  of  persons  who  are  brought  under  the  pro- 
tecting care  of  the  State  Hospital  are  from  the  laboring  classes, 
many  of  whom,  if  not  poor  in  a  worldly  sense,  have  been  impov- 
erished physically  by  hard  labor  and  impaired  nutrition,  from  defi- 
ciencies or  excesses  of  various  characters.  For  all  such  it  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  they  are  as  well  fed,  and  as  comfortably  pro- 
Tided  for  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  be  at  home.  They 
must  be  fed  better,  and  clothed  better,  much  better  than  many  of 
them  have  ever  been,  more  expensively  and  more  intelligently. 

I  have  acted  upon  this  conviction  to  the  extent  of  means  at  com- 
mand, and  find  room  for  improvement  in  this  direction,  amounting 
to  a  painful  appreciation  of  deficits,  which  I  cannot  but  hope  will 
be  provided  for  in  the  immediate  future. 

It  is  possible  indeed  and  should  be  endeavored  to  discharge  from 
the  Hospital  many  persons,  not  only  cured  of  their  malady,  but 
improved  in  a  broader  sense  when  returned  to  society  as  citizens. 

In  matters  of  recreation  and  amusement  we  have  been  confined 
to  very  narrow  limits,  such  as  walking  on  the  grounds,  out-door 
games  appropriate  to  a  few,  occasional  dancing  parties,  in  which  a 
large  number  participate,  a  few  theatrical  and  musical  entertain- 
ments, improvised,  and  regular  Sunday  service  in  the  Chapel  con- 
ducted by  the  Superintendent. 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  INCURABLES. 

A  wide-spread  misunderstanding  prevails  throughout  the  State 
respecting  a  department  for  incurables  in  this  Hospital,  it  being 
generally  believed  that  the  Legislature  has  provided  for  that  nu- 
merous claas  of  patients  in  the  construction  of  the  North  Wing  of 
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ihis  building.  Applications  for  admission  of  this  class  of  patients 
based  upon  this  misunderstanding,  have  been  numerous,  and  the 
disappointment  of  friends  has  been  quite  serious  when  such  appli- 
cations have  been  refused.  This  erroneous  impression  grew  out  of 
the  fact  that  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  00  was  made  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  1865  for  the  benefit  of  the  incurably  insane  of  the  State. 
That  appropriation  contributed  toward  the  completion  of  this  Hos- 
pital, and  imposed  an  obligation  upon  the  management  of  this 
Hospital  to  receive  and  care  for  a  certain  number  of  incurable  pa- 
tients. This  number  justly  should  correspond  to  the  whole  number 
received  in  the  same  ratio  that  the  appropriation  for  their  benefit 
corresponds  to  the  total  cost  of  construction  of  the  Hospital.  The 
cost  of  construction  of  this  Hospital  has  been  in  the  neighborhood 
of  81,000  00  per  bed  of  its  total  capacity.  Our  obligation  would 
then  be  to  care  for,  say  forty  patients  of  this  class.  I  have  admitted 
within  the  year  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  patients  under  the 
head  of  "  incurable,"  and  there  are  not  less  than  two  hundred  of 
this  class  now  in  the  house. 

In  obedience  to  the  statute,  this  large  number  of  incurables  will 
be  rapidly  reduced  by  compulsory  discbarge,  to  make  room  for  re- 
cent and  acute  disease  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  less  than  one 
hundred  of  such  patients  will  be  permanently  cared  for,  and  carried 
on  our  records,  unless  other  provision  is  made  for  them  by  the  State, 
thus  more  that]  generously  satisfying  the  implied  obligation  grow- 
ing out  of  the  appropriation  referred  to. 

As  the  whole  number  of  recoveries  and  deaths  does  not  equal 
more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of  attacks  of  insanity,  it 
follows  that  there  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  an  accumula- 
tion of  chronic  and  incurably  insane  persons  in  the  State.  For 
the  care  of  these  helpless  persons,  the  repose  of  community,  and 
especially  the  well-being  of  families  in  which  children  may  be 
growing  up  exposed  to  the  association  of  insane  parents,  or  others, 
the  State  cannot  too  soon,  or  too  amply  provide.  My  own  opinion 
may  not  be  entitled  to  great  value  in  this  matter,  but  I  may  state 
that  I  believe  it  to  be  the  mature  judgment  of  a  large  majority  of 
American  Superintendents  of  Hospitals  and  Asylums  for  the  In- 
sane that  this  class  of  patients  should  not  be  segregated — that 
there  should  be  no  such  institution  known  as  an  "  Asylum  for  the 
Incurable  " — but  that  they  should  be  provided  for,  in  association 
more  or  less  intimate,  with  the  more  recent  or  curable  classes.    Pa- 
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tients  in  this  Hospital,  having  heard  of  some  such  thing  as  a  depart- 
ment for  incurables  in  this  Institution,  have  importuned  me  not  to 
transfer  them  to  it,  as  they  still  had  hope  themselves  of  final  resto- 
ration. The  presence  of  the  chronic  insane — the  partially  demented, 
quiet  and  orderly,  old  habitues  of  the  Hospital  is  certainly  very 
beneficial  in  its  influence,  affecting  the  acutely  diseased,  whether  of 
a  melancholic  or  maniacal  character. 

Nearly  all  the  labor  derived  from  patients  comes  also  from  this 
class ;  and  to  cut  off"  the  last  inspiration  of  hope  from  men  and 
women,  to  whom  it  is  all  that  is  left,  by  consigning  them  to  an  in- 
stitution, the  very  name  of  which  is  an  extinguisher  and  final  sen- 
tence, is  both  cruel  and  unnecessary.  The  insane  of  this  country 
cannot  be  estimated  as  paupers,  in  the  European  sense,  or  cared 
for  properly  in  accordance  with  European  examples. 

Our  insane  nearly  all  have,  or  have  had,  homes  and  family  rela- 
tions, to  which  they  constantly  refer  with  solicitude,  or  with  regret ; 
and  nearly  all  of  them  entertain  exalted  ideas  of  personal  liberty. 

There  are  but  few,  if  any,  insane  persons  in  this  country,  not 
totally  demented,  or  otherwise  self-restrained,  excepting  such  as  are 
recovering  from  their  infirmity,  and  have  a  grateful  sense  of  the 
benefit  to  themselves  of  Hospital  life  and  treatment,  who  could  be 
kept  in  any  kind  of  an  institution  provided  for  their  care,  without 
coercion  and  constant  vigilance.  Hence  the  plan  of  cheap  cottages 
scattered  about  on  a  large  farm,  grouping  the  insane  into  a  sort  of 
artificial  family  relation,  each  establishment  constituting  an  inde- 
pendent household,  expecting  them  to  accept  the  situation  volun- 
tarily, to  be  contented  and  industrious,  however  beautiful  in  imag- 
ination, and  even  partially  successful  with  the  pauper  insane  of 
Europe,  may  not  be  expected  to  succeed  here.  Nor  would  it  be 
economy  to  so  provide  for  the  insane  in  this  country. 

After  the  first  cost  of  construction  of  suitable  buildings,  the 
larger  the  number  aggregated  under  one  management,  within  cer- 
tain limitations,  the  greater  the  economy  of  subsistence,  and  all  of 
the  labor  which  can  be  derived  from  the  chronic  and  incurable  is 
needed  for,  and  important  in,  the  care  of  the  acutely  diseased. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  interests  of  the  insane,  and  the  com- 
munities from  which  they  emanate,  can  be  best  subserved  by  the 
construction  of  substantial  hospital  buildings,  of  a  capacity  not  to 
exceed  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  patients  each,  at  a  cost  of  one 
thousand  dollars  per  patient,  on  the  most  modern  approved  plan?, 
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located  with  reference  to  facility  of  access,  salubrity  of  climate,  and 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  and  fuel,  as  controlling  influences ; 
opening  each  and  all  of  them  to  all  classes  and  grades  of  the  in- 
sane, excepting  idiots,  imbeciles,  and  insane  persons  convicted  of 
crimes.  The  weak  minded  are  not  benefited  by  Hospital  life,  and 
should  be  properly  provided  for;  and  the  criminal  insane  should 
never  be  forced  upon  the  wards  of  an  ordinary  Hospital  or  Asylum 
under  any  circumstances.  There  should  be  a  ward  in  every  Peni- 
tentiary set  apart  for  their  occupancy,  where  they  could  receive 
humane  treatment  without  injury  to  others. 

IS    INSANITY    INCREASING? 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "  Is  insanity  increasing  as  a  dis- 
ease? "  From  the  best  information  which  we  have  on  this  subject^ 
we  can  safely  answer  that  there  is  not  a  material  increase  of  the 
disease  in  this  country,  unaccounted  for  by  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, and  the  character  of  immigration  which  is  filling  up  our  State. 

The  appearance  of  increase  which  attracts  attention  everywhere 
is  attributable  to  the  growing  interest  manifested  in  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  insane,  by  philanthropists  and  scientific  men, 
having  demonstrated  the  curability  of  a  large  proportion  of  at- 
tacks, the  interest  of  governments  building  large  and  imposing 
structures  for  the  benefit  of  their  insane  citizens,  the  marked  result 
of  treatment  in  Hospitals  and  Asylums  as  compared  with  private 
care;  and  the  rapid  diffusion  of  information  by  the  telegraph  and 
daily  press,  bringing  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  so  many 
cases  to  every  business  man ;  and  not  to  an  increase  in  reality  of 
the  malady. 

HOSPITAL     REPUTATION. 

In  memory  of  the  Bedlams  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  horrors  of 
even  more  modern  "  Madhouse "  treatment,  the  public  mind  is 
still  exceedingly  sensitive  to,  and  credulous  of,  evil  reports  respect- 
ing the  conduct  of  these  peculiar  Institutions. 

Yet  there  is  evidence  of  great  advancement  in  this  respect,  cor- 
responding in  some  degree  with  the  progress  made  toward  a  more 
and  more  humane  and  successful  treatment  of  the  Insane  in  every 
respectable  Asylum  or  Hospital  in  this  land. 

There  is  room  still  and  demand  for  improvement  in  this  direction, 
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for  while  there  are  no  public  Institutions  that  are  Kiore  fairly  enti- 
tled to  an  intelligent  and  grateful  appreciation,  and  a  generous  sym- 
pathy from  the  public,  there  are  none  which  are  looked  upon  so 
suspiciously  or  so  exactingly  as  these. 

To  remedy  this  error,  which  amounts  to  an  evil,  the  public  mind 
should  be  more  thoroughly  instructed  respecting  the  conduct  of 
Insane  Hospitals,  their  powers,  responsibilities,  necessities,  and 
uses.  Under  what  endless  and  painful  embarrassments  and  diffi- 
culties they  are  managed — just  what  may  be  fairly  anticipated,  and 
what  actually  transpires  as  a  rule ;  and  what  accidents  and  inci- 
dents are  likely  to  occur  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
should  be  more  generally  and  more  comprehensively  understood. 

Left  as  these  Institutions  have  been,  to  struggle  up  against  the 
prejudices  of  the  past,  perpetuated  in  a  vicious  literature  of  the 
present;  against  the  exaggerated  and  insane  reports  of  partially 
restored  lunatics,  prematurely  discharged  for  want  of  room,  or  by 
the  interference  of  ignorant  or  illy  advised  friends;  against  the  ma- 
licious falsehoods  of  dismissed  employes,  seeking  to  avenge  them- 
selves (a  course  of  proceedure  not  unnatural  or  unexpected  of  a 
large  class  of  persons,  who  seek  employment  in  these  Institutions 
as  a  refuge  from  out-door  labor  or  from  public  observation),  nothing 
short  of  marked  and  increasingly  beneficent  results  could  have 
placed  them  upon  the  foundation  which  they  now  occupy  in  the 
estin:iation  of  the  wise  and  the  humane.  Yet,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
this  struggle  should  now  cease,  and  the  simple  truth  respecting  them 
be  known  and  recognized.  It  should  not  be  expected  that  a  house 
like  this,  with  five  hundred  inmates,  not  one  of  whom  is  amenable 
to  the  ordinary  rules  of  social  life,  who  have  to  be  governed  and 
controlled  for  their  own  welfare — often  by  extraordinary  methods — 
can  or  ought  to  be  conducted  like  a  public  boarding-house,  for 
rational  and  intelligent  people,  or  even  as  a  Hospital  for  other  and 
more  ordinary  diseases.  The  character  of  the  class  of  persons 
employed,  and  the  large  number  required  in  the  conduct  of  such 
an  establishment,  being  such,  and  only  such,  as  a  rule,  as  low 
wages  for  exceedingly  disagreeable  and  onerous  duties  will  com- 
mand, should  also  be  considered ;  and  the  fact  that  many  things 
transpire  in  every  Hospital  for  the  Insane  (as  also  occur  in  private 
families  where  Insane  persons  are  kept,  if  the  friends  could  but 
remember  them),  which  differ  essentially  from  ordinary  procedures 
in  the  treatment  of   any  other   class  of  patients,  or  of  persons, 
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should  not  be  a  matter  of   surprise,  or  of   ungenerous  criticism, 
much  less  of  sensational  and  censorious  animadversion. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  known,  and  is  here  confidently 
asserted,  that,  as  a  rule,  whatever  exceptional  accidents  may  and 
do  occur,  life  in  an  Insane  Hospital,  as  usually  conducted  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time,  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  a  large 
majority  of  those  who  are  consigned  to  its  keeping,  affording  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  protection  to  the  patients  themselves 
and  the  most  reliable  promise  of  improvement  or  cure  now  or  ever 
known. 

It  should  be  recognized,  and  may  be  believed  beyond  a  perad- 
venture,  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Insane  in  our  public  Hospitals  are  bet- 
ter cared  for,  more  patiently  and  uniformly  treated  with  kindness, 
and  their  wants  more  fully  supplied  than  can  be  effected  at  their 
homes  under  the  circumstances  and  surroundings  which  ordinarily 
attach  to  them. 

In  this  connection  I  may  be  indulged  also  in  the  remark  that  a 
little  sound  practical  instruction  on  the  subject  of  Insanity  itself 
would  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  useful  knowledge,  in  which  a 
portion  of  the  medical  profession  might  participate  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  themselves  and  to  community.  Such  instruction,  at 
least,  as  would  enable  persons  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  com- 
mon school  education  to  recognize  the  fact  that  there  may  be  and 
is  such  a  state  of  mental  derangement  as  should  be  regarded  and 
treated  as  Insanity,  afflicting  persons  who  need  not  necessarily  be 
^'raving  and  distracted,"  or  totally  incoherent  in  language  or  ideas. 
Such  knowledge  would  contribute  to  an  earlier  recognition  of  the 
malady  in  many  important  cases,  and  insure  an  earlier  and  more 
timely  treatment  of  the  disease,  with  a  correspondingly  large  in- 
crease in  the  ratio  of  cures. 

It  would  also  enable  juries  to  dignify  the  plea  of  insanity  by 
rendering  intelligent  and  just  verdicts  in  causes  where  it  is  institu- 
ted, instead  of  debasing  it,  as  is  now  the  practise,  by  using  it  as  a 
pretext  for  acquitting  a  class  of  criminals  whom  public  sentiment 
exonerates  from  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  laws,  who  are  not  in- 
sane ;  and  disregarding  it  in  other  instances  in  a  more  disgraceful 
obedience  to  a  demand  for  execution  of  unfortunate  and  irrespon- 
sible human  beings,  although  pronounced  insane  beyond  a  doubt 
by  the  most  competent  experts. 
D.  J.— I.  H  1—2 
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EXPENDITURES. 


The  expenditures  of  the  Hospital  for  the  past  year  have  been 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  ratio  per  month  of  the  total  appropriation 
for  the  term  ending  March  31,  1871.  No  apology  should  be  offered 
on  this  account,  as  there  has  been  no  waste,  and  no  extravagance 
in  disbursing  the  funds  of  the  Hospital.  Something  of  this  excess 
is  properly  chargeable,  however,  to  former  years.  Anxious  to  bring 
the  expenditures  within  the  appropriation,  at  the  same  time  recog- 
nizing the  necessity  and  prudence  of  them,  in  accomplishing  most 
desirable  ends,  several  thousand  dollars  were  carried  over  by  the 
Board  from  previous  years,  hoping  by  rigid  economy,  and  a  falling 
market,  to  gain  something  from  this  year  as  a  balance. 

The  cost  per  capita  for  maintenance  has  not  been  greater  this 
year  than  formerly,  but  the  large  increase  in  number  of  patients, 
and  the  early  exhaustion  of  the  special  appropriation  for  repairs, 
liave  drawn  largely  upon  our  revenues. 

In  this  connection,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  estimates  for  current 
expenses  and  repairs  were  made  just  previous  to  my  accession  to 
the  Superintendency,  by  the  old  Board  of  Commissioners,  and 
seem  to  have  been  based  upon  close  calculations  for  a  bare  main- 
tenance of  the  Hospital  as  it  then  was,  and  not  upon  necessities 
involved  in  an  effort  to  place  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  upon  a 
footing  of  equality  with  our  other  State  institutions,  to  say  nothing 
of  similar  establishments  provided  for  by  our  neighboring  States, 
These  estimates,  low  as  they  were  (which  our  expenditures  have 
not  exceeded),  were  materially  reduced  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Benevolent  Institutions,  leaving  the  Hospital 
management  to  choose  between  an  excess  of  expenditures  over  the 
monthly  rate  afforded  by  the  appropriation,  and  a  disgraceful  defi- 
ciency in  the  scientific  and  humane  conduct  of  the  Hospital. 

With  such  a  Board  as  the  present,  all  professional  gentlemen  of 
experience,  familiar  with  disease,  hospitals,  and  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence, especially  respecting  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane? 
their  wants  and  requirements,  there  could  be  no  question  of  their 
action  in  such  a  contingency. 

Had  the  full  amount  asked  for  by  the  old  Board  been  appropri- 
ated still  the  means  at  our  disposal  would  have  been  limited,  and 
below  the  average  expenditures  of  our  neighbors;  lower,  in  fact, 
than  the  lowest.     From  a  carefully  compiled  table  now  before  me, 
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embracing  twenty-one  prominent  State  Institutions,  Hospitals  and 
Asylums  for  the  Insane,  in  the  United  States,  I  find  that  tiie  aver- 
age cost  per  capita  for  the  maintenance  of  the  insane,  exclusive  of 
clothing  and  officers'  salaries,  is  8272  48  per  annum.  At  this  aver- 
age rate,  which  is  within  the  requirements  of  all  well  conducted 
hospitals,  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas  and  expectations  re- 
specting them,  the  expenditures  of  this  Hospital  would  have  been 
for  the  past  year  (including  officers'  salaries  and  clothing)  $136,- 
017  92,  instead  of  $122,745  96,  which,  large  as  it  may  appear  in 
comparison  with  former  years,  when  the  house  was  of  but  half  ita 
present  dimensions,  is  still  inadequate  to  bring  this  Hospitalup  ta 
the  position  which  it  is  entitled  to  occupy. 

There  are  two  methods  of  conducting  such  an  institution  as  this. 
One  method  embraces  no  other  consideration  than  that  of  main- 
taining the  unfortunate  men  and  women  consigned  to  its  walls,  as 
public  paupers,  at  the  lowest  rate  of  expenditure.    The  other  takes 
into  consideration  the  greatest  possible  good  to  be  accomplished  by 
such  a  benevolence,  exercised  toward  unfortunate  but  worthy  citi- 
zens of  the  State,  embracing  ideas  of  common  comfort,  and  the 
amelioration  of  such  suffering  as  is  unknown  to  any  other  class  of 
persons,  and  their  final  restoration  to  society  in  the  shortest  practi- 
cable j)eriod ;  together  with  all  of  the  improvements  incident  to  ■ 
the  progress  of  science  and  the  appliances  of  art,  which  contribute 
to  these  ends,  keeping  the  Institution  in  the  front  rank  of  sanitari-- 
urns  of  its  dignity  and  importance. 

As  a  citizen  of  Indiana,  bringing  into  my  labor  as  Superintend- 
ent, the  pride  of   patriotism,  as  well  as  that  of   a  profession,  to 
which,  because  of  its  recognized  intelligence  and  humanity,  is  as- 
signed by  law  the  immediate  control  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
believing  that  such  is  not  only  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
but  that  they  would  not  knowingly  be  satisfied  with  anything  short 
of  this,  I  have  adopted  the  latter  method  and  have  acted  upon  it 
to  the  extent  of  means  furnished,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  until' 
convinced  that  such  is  not  their  purpose   or  wish.     The  Insane 
should  not  be  regarded  or  treated  as  public  paupers  because  cared 
for  at  public  expense.     The  benefit  and  relief  to  community  efiected 
by  their  consignment  to  a  Hospital  adapted  to  their  wants,  always 
compulsory  on  the  part  of  the  community,  is  equal  to  if  not  more 
important  than  that  accruing  to  themselves.     No  class  of  citizens, 
oo  individual  can  claim  complete  immunity  from  the  disease  of 
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Insanity.  No  man  knows  when  he  may  have  to  consign  some  one 
of  his  own  family  or  kindred  to  the  generous  walls  of  an  Insane 
Hospital,  or  that  he  may  not  be  the  next  for  whom  admission  will 
be  asked.  It  should  be  then,  and  I  believe  that  it  is,  the  wish  of 
every  intelligent  citizen  of  the  State  that  their  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane should  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  and  with  such  liber- 
ality of  expenditure,  intelligently  and  economically  directed,  as 
would  meet  their  approbation  and  desire,  were  their  own  nearest 
and  dearest  friends  participants  of  its  beneficence.  In  this  light, 
and  in  no  other,  should  the  whole  matter  of  conduct  and  expendi- 
■ture  be  considered. 

It  may  be  argued,  however,  by  some  one  more  sensitive  to  costs 
■than  to  results,  in  matters  of  benevolence,  that  the  expenditures  oi 
;public  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the   Insane  should  be  limited  by 
^precedents.     In  answer  to  this  I  have  only  to  remark  that  if  the 
•condition  and  conduct  of  the  Hospital  had  always  been  all  that 
■  could  be  expected  or  desired  of  such  an  Institution,  founded  and 
maintained  by  a  great  and  growing  sovereignty  based  upon  pop- 
ular intelligence  and  virtue,  as   one  of   a  cordon  of    magnificent 
monuments,  commemorative  of  the  high  order  of  civilization  and. 
rapid  advancement  of  a  free  people,  then  this  argument  would  be 
conclusive  against  any  demand  for  a  more  liberal  support.     Or  if 
the  state  of  the  public  treasury  and  the  exigency  of  the  times,  as 
jin  case  of  protracted  war,  should  demand  that  public  benevolence 
be  restricted  within   the   possibilities   of   sustenance,  as  has  once 
occurred  in  the  management  of  this  Hospital,  then  it  might  become 
a  duty  to  consult  precedent  under  similar  circumstances.     But  such 
lis  not  the  situation  now.     All  present  estimates  for  expenditure 
should  be  based  upon  well  ascertained  necessities,  regardless  of  the 
past,  contemplating  for  the  Hospital  the  highest  practicable  degree 
•of  usefulness  in  caring  for  and  curing  the  Insane  as  their  Grand 
Almofier,  relieving  communities  at  the  same  time  of  the  burden 
and  danger  of  their  presence,  all  of  which  should  be  done  in  the 
light  of  the  most  recent  valuable  knowledge  respecting  Insanity 
and  the   Insane,  incident  to  the  progress  of  science  every  where 
recognized. 

On  assuming  the  duties  of  Superintendent,  two  years  ago,  and 
inspecting  the  Hospital  for  the  first  time,  I  was  seriously  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  such  had  not  always  been  the  paramount 
•consideration  in  its  past  management.     Or,  if  it  had  been,  then  that 
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the  means  must  have  been  entirely  inadequate  to  the  end ;  which 
latter  consideration  my  own  experience  has  taught  me  to  regard  as 
sufficient,  if  not  the  only  explanation  of  the  condition  and  mani- 
fold deficiencies  of  materials  and  appointments,  which,  from  my 
observation  of  other  public  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  I  had  come 
to  regard  as  indispensable. 

This  insufficiency  of  means  in  the  past  management  of  the  Hos- 
pital becomes  more  and  more  apparent  when  contrasted  with  the 
average  expenditures  of  other  State  Institutions  of  its  class,  and 
could  only  be  excused  upon  the  ground  of  exigencies  of  the  public 
treasury,  and  a  natural  hesitation  on  the  part  of  each  succeeding 
management  to  ask  for  more  than  had  been  asked  for  or  granted 
to  their  predecessors. 

To  lift  the  Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane  out  of  this  readily 
recognized  and  well-worn  groove,  with  its  downward  tendency,  and 
place  it  where  every  public  Institution  of  the  State  should  be 
found  at  all  times,  in  a  position  worthy  of  an  intelligent,  progress- 
ive, and  prosperous  people,  has  been  my  constant  and  almost  single 
purpose  as  Superintendent. 

That  such  was  also  your  ambition  and  desire  I  have  ample  evi- 
dence in  the  cordial  support  and  direction  which  you  have  given 
me,  without  which  my  own  efforts  would  have  proved  unavailing 
in  the  accomplishment  of  what  has  been  already  eflected. 

And  now,  however  incomplete  the  work  so  confidently  under- 
taken, I  have  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  every  effort  made 
Ims  been  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  the  desired  end  is  not  far 
distant  and  easily  reached  if  such  efforts  are  continued  and  sus- 
tained. If  they  are  not,  let  the  failure  rest  with  "whom  it  may 
concern." 

Any  aim  or  ambition  in  connection  with  the  Hospital,  short  of 
the  full  attainment  indicated,  would  be  unworthy  of  my  estimate 
of  the  duty  devolved  upon  me,  of  the  profession  to  which  1  belong, 
of  the  citizenship,  of  which  I  am  proud,  and  for  which  I  am 
thankful. 

WHAT    HAS    BEEN    DONE. 

The  various  improvements  spoken  of  in  my  last  report  as  having 
been  introduced,  gas,  steam  heating,  and  water  works,  with  all  need- 
ful appurtenances,  have  been  completed  and  in  operation  most  of 
the  year. 
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Much  has  been  done  by  way  of  furnishing,  and  otherwise,  to 
bring  the  old  wards  up  to  a  standard  of  excellence,  approaching 
that  of  the  new  wing  with  its  fine  appointments,  in  order  to  make 
Them  more  comfortable  of  themselves,  and  to  relieve  them  from  the 
violence  of  contrast  with  the  new  wards. 

Six  new  and  capacious  boilers,  spoken  of  in  my  last  report  as 
having  been  constructed,  were  placed  in  position  early  in  the  year, 
and  have  been  to  the  Hospital  all  that  was  anticipated  of  them. 
These  boilers  were  constructed  by  the  Eagle  Machine  Works,  of 
Indianapolis,  and  are  worthy  of  the  highest  reputation  of  the 
makers.  I  may  mention,  however,  that  the  location  of  these  boil- 
ers, imraedietely  beneath  the  ironing  room  and  the  sleeping  rooms 
of  all  of  the  outside  male  employes  of  the  establishment,  is  a 
source  of  constant  apprehension.  Any  accident  of  an  explosive 
nature  could  not  fail  to  result  in  loss  of  life,  as  well  as  great  dam- 
age to  the  buildings.  A  tram-way  and  iood  car  have  been  con- 
structed for  the  distribution  of  food  from  the  centre  kitchen  to  the 
distant  wards,  through  covered  passages,  much  to  the  comfort  of  all 
parties  interested.  Several  old  out-houses  have  been  torn  down 
and  removed,  as  useless  and  unsightly,  and  much  labor  has  been 
expended  in  removing  debris  accumulated  in  the  construction  of 
tne  North  Wing  and  the  various  improvements  in  sewerage  about 
the  house,  the  construction  of  Vv^ater  works,  and  putting  in  gas; 
together  with  a  multitude  of  minor  repairs  not  necessary  to  detail, 
but  important  in  the  aggregate,  contributing  towards  a  change  >n 
the  general  expression  of  the  house,  much  to  its  advantage,  and  all 
more  or  less  expensive,  yet  revealing  to  me  somewhat  painfully  the 
full  array  of  deficiencies,  requiring  means  to  supply,  for  which  our 
hands  are  stayed  in  waiting. 

HOLLY    WATER    WORKS. 

No  improvement  has  ever  been  projected  since  the  opening  of 
this  Hospital  of  so  much  importance  to  the  house  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  Holly  pumps  and  engines,  supplying  it  with  river  water, 
and  affording  a  fire  protection  which  cannot  be  surpassed. 

The  whole  work  consists  of  a  double  engine  and  two  rotary 
pumps,  known  as  the  Holly  pumps,  located  in  a  room  made  by 
lowering  the  foundation  of  the  rear  centre  building,  adjoining  the 
old  pump  room,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  machinery;  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  ten-inch  cast  iron  pipe  leading  from  the. 
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pnmps  to  a  reservoir  in  the  low  ground  of  the  south  field,  sunk  six 
feet  below  the  bed  of  Eagle  creek  ;  a  wooden  aqueduct  under- 
ground leading  from  the  reservoir  under  the  little  creek  to  Big 
Eagle  creek,  from  whence  the  water  flows  into  the  reservoir,  a  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  hundred  feet;  cast  iron  service  pipe  of  four-inch 
caliber  leading  from  the  pumps  to  six  hydrants,  three  in  front  and 
three  in  rear  of  Hospital,  two  of  which  are  double  for  fire  pur- 
poses; and  wrought  iron  pipe  of  various  caliber,  connecting  the 
pumps  with  the  tanks  in  the  attics  of  the  house  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. The  demand  for  such  an  improvement  was  very  urgent. 
The  supply  of  water  had  been  scanty,  compared  with  the  actual 
requirements  of  the  house,  and  the  quality,  being  "hard,"  was  dis- 
agreeable for  domestic  purposes.  An  attempt  at  artesian  boring 
had  failed,  and  the  project  had  been  abandoned.  The  old  well  had 
been  resunk,  and  rejDeatedly  repaired,  with  inadequate  results. 
Year  by  year  the  house  had  been  left  exposed  to  destruction  by 
fire,  without  the  shadow  of  a  protecting  power  worthy  of  the  name. 
The  steam  boilers  were  constantly  endangered  by  heavy  incrus- 
tations of  lime;  besides  the  many  other  inconveniences  and  implied 
practices  from  which  patients  and  domestics,  officers  and  visitors 
constantly  suffered. 

The  agitation  of  "water  works"  in  various  places,  and  the  suc- 
cessful introduction  of  "Holly  pumps"  and  engines,  for  fire  and 
domestic  purposes,  into  several  small  cities,  suggested  a  practicable 
remedy. 

Messrs.  Gay  &  Braden,  of  Indianapolis,  proposed  to  put  in  these 
pumps  and  engines,  furnish  all  of  the  necessary  material  and  labor, 
and  complete  the  works  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  fourteen  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  take  the  responsibility  of  looking  to  the 
Legislature  for  their  pay;  asking  only  of  the  officers  of  the  Hos- 
pital a  certificate  of  the  necessity  for  such  works,  and  the  success 
of  their  enterprise  after  ample  trial;  agreeing  in  case  of  failure  or 
dissatisfaction  to  remove  their  machinery  at  their  own  cost,  and 
ieave  us  in  the  same  condition  that  we  were  in  before. 

Such  a  proposition,  under  such  preasing  needs,  could  not  have 
been  wisely  rejectx.-d.  I  am  happy  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  fact 
that,  from  the  start,  through  eleven  months  of  trial,  these  works 
iiave  proven  a  complete  success;  affording  an  unlimited  supply  of 
v.'ater,  almost  free  froin  lime,  and  capable  of  throwing  from  four  to 
.^ix  streams  through  "inch  and  a  quarter  nozzles"  over  the  house- 
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top  at  the  same  time.  The  grateful  thanks  of  the  insane,  their 
friends,  and  all  persons  interested  in  benevolent  enterprises  are  due 
to  Messrs.  Gay  &  Braden,  who  have  placed  them  under  important 
obligations,  and  I  trust  that  your  cordial  recommendation  will  not 
fail  to  secure  to  them  ample  remuneration  for  their  labor  and  ex- 
pense. The  works  are  to  us  invaluable — we  could  not  do  without 
them. 

Four  hundred  feet  of  two  and  one-half  inch  four  ply  strength- 
ened fire  hose  has  been  furnished  by  the  New  York  Rubber  Com- 
pany,  through  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  John  Fishback,  dealer  in 
Indianapolis,  at  twenty -three  cents  per  foot  less  than  their  usual 
rates,  a  liberality  worthy  of  mention,  which  with  the  necessary  fix- 
tures, and  two  of  Babcock's  Fire  ExtinguisherSj  always  ready  for 
vise,  constitute  our  preparation  against  fire. 

FARM. 

The  farm  has  been  usually  productive  in  all  crops,  excepting  the 
potato.  This  crop,  so  important  in  our  economy  (so  abundant  last 
year),  was  destroyed  by  the  "Colorado  Bug,"  compelling  us  to  buy 
at  high  figures  our  winter  stock. 

The  farm  requires  new  fencing  throughout,  with  the  exception 
of  the  south  road  line.  All  other  lines  are  in  a  stage  of  decay  and 
dilapidation  beyond  repair. 

There  is  also  an  urgent  demand  for  at  least  twenty  good  cows- 
Our  supply  of  milk  has  been  very  meager  for  a  long  time,  and 
since  the  increase  of  our  numbers  is  not  sufficient  by  one  half. 

Some  effort  has  been  made  to  extend  the  improvement  of  the- 
grounds  about  the  Hospital.  But  little  can  be  accomplished  in 
this  direction  without  a  basis  in  more  thorough  culture,  grading^ 
draining,  and  surface  dressing — a  work  much  needed.  With  the 
exception  of  that  portion  immediately  in  front  of  the  Hospital^ 
known  as  "the  heart,"  the  Hospital  grounds  correspond  in  every 
particular  with  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  farm.  As  these 
grounds  become  the  scenes  of  all  out-door  life  and  recreation  of 
the  Insane,  and  are  constantly  looked  out  upon  by  the  inmates  of 
the  Hospital,  it  is  very  desirable  that  they  be  cultivated  thoroughly 
if  not  artistically. 

Hundreds  of  visitors  each  year,  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere,  receive  first  impressions  of  the  Hospital  and 
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these  external  circumstances,  appearances  and  conditions. 

IMPROVEMENT    OF    SOUTH    WING. 

By  vacating  the  male  basement  wards,  as  stated  elsewhere  in 
this  report,  the  disparity  between  the  capacity  of  the  male  and 
female  wards  was  reduced  by  twenty  beds,  leaving  a  balance  in 
favor  of  male  patients  of  seventy  beds. 

The  statistics  of  the  Hospital  for  twenty-two  years  show  that 
applications  for  admission  of  the  two  sexes  have  been  nearly  uni- 
form in  numbers.  It  has  also  been  demonstrated,  by  the  illustra- 
tion given  under  the  head  of  "  Old  Basements,"  that  the  basement 
ward,  now  occupied  by  women,  should  be  abolished.  This  would 
increase  the  difference  in  the  capacity  of  the  north  and  south  ex- 
tensions of  the  Hospital  again  to  the  original  disparity  of  ninety 
beds.  The  unavoidable  sequence  is  that  the  south  wing  should  be 
so  enlarged  as  to  establish  an  equilibrium  of  capacity  for  the  two 
sexes,  as  they  should  not  be  brought  into  close  proximity  by  occu- 
pying wards  reached  by  the  same  entrance,  and  opening  into  the 
same  stairways,  under  any  circumstances.  This  work  can  be  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  much  less  than  the  original  cost  per  capita  of  the 
present  capacity,  more  cheaply  than  the  same  amount  of  room 
could  be  provided  in  another  building. 

This  improvement  should  consist  of  an  original  extension  of  the 
south  wing,  sixty  feet  west,  four  stories  high,  thus  enlarging  the 
short  halls  (7th  and  8th  wards),  and  in  connection  with  the  west 
elevation  (part  of  the  9th  ward)  creating  a  large  new  ward.  Also 
an  elevation  of  the  attic  over  the  present  6th  ward,  and  between 
the  east  and  west  elevations  of  the  9th  ward,  and  over  the  south 
lodge  extension,  raising  the  roofs  and  carrying  up  the  walls  one 
story,  creating  another  large  and  commodious  ward,  and  at  the 
same  time  restoring  the  architectural  symmetry  of  the  Hospital, 
as  these  attics  are  one  story  lower  in  the  south  wing  than  are  the 
corresponding  elevations  in  the  north  wing.  By  this  improvement 
the  capacity  of  the  house  would  be  increased  seventy  beds.  Abol- 
ish the  old  basement  ward  (twenty  beds),  and  we  should  have  an 
increase  of  fifty,  which  added  to  the  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five — original  capacity — would  give  a  total  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  beds  for  females,  and  a  total  capacity  of  the  Hospital 
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of  five  hundred  and  fifty  beds.  The  need  of  "more  room"  is 
always  apparent.  Even  with  other  Hospitals  or  Asylums  in  im- 
mediate contemplation  this  work  is  not  superfluous,  or,  therefore, 
less  important,  as  under  the  most  hopeful  liberality  of  the  State  it 
is  not  probable  that  provision  will  ever  be  made  for  the  proper  care 
and  treatment  of  all  of  the  afflicted  citizens  within  her  domain 
who  might  and  would  seek  to  be  benefited  thereby,  and  by  no 
other  practicable  method  could  provision  for  seventy  patients  be 
made  so  speedily  and  so  well. 

The  original  cost  of  buildings  for  the  Insane  in  the  United  States 
may  be  set  down  at  an  average  of  $1,248  per  capita  of  patients 
provided  for.  In  this  connection,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  a  respectable  firm  of  architects,  to  whom  the  pro- 
posed improvements  have  been  submitted  for  estimate : 

Indianapolis,  October  29,  1870. 
Dr.  Ecerts: 

Dear  Sir — From  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  addition  to  Hospi- 
tal for  the  Insane  we  believe  that  ^50,000  would  be  ample  to  com- 
plete the  work  m  all  respects. 

ENOS  &  HUEBNER. 

This  estimate  appears  to  me  to  be  very  low,  for,  if  the  work  can 
be  accomplished  for  this  amount,  it  will  be  providing  for  seventy 
patients  at  an  original  expenditure  of  but  little  over  one-half  of 
that  required  for  the  same  provision  in  a  new  structure. 

REQUIREMENTS. 

In  order  to  supply  some  of  the  more  prominent  wants  of  this 
Hospital,  in  furthering  the  objects  already  sufficiently  indicated  in 
this  report,  and  meet  deficiencies  in  such  appointments  as  are  ev- 
erywhere recognized  as  essentials  in  the  moral  or  psychological 
treatment  of  the  insane,  we  need  at  least  four  musical  instruments, 
cabinet  organs  or  pianos,  two  or  more  billiard  tables,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bowling  alley  and  gynuiasium,  two  or  more  "airing 
courts,"  embracing  several  acres  each,  and  a  thousand  volumes  of 
miscellaneous  books. 

For  the  physical  comfort  of  the  patients  we  need  twp  hundred 
more  hair  mattrasses,  and  as  many  hair  pillows,  and  one  hundred 
more  wooden  bedsteads  of  our  own  Hospital  pattern. 
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Many  of  ilie  water-closets  of  the  old  wards  should  be  thoroughly 
overhauled  and  remodeled;  and  ventilating  flues  should  bo  built 
through  all  of  the  old  wards,  which  are  now  practically  without 
ventilation.  New  floors  and  ceilings  are  also  needed  in  several  of 
the  old  wards,  and  the  interior  woodwork  of  the  entire  house,  ex- 
cepting the  North  Wing  and  centre  buildings,  requires  painting. 
We  need  a  new  ice  house  of  double  the  capacity  of  the  old  house, 
now  ready  to  fall ;  a  store-house,  also,  for  straw,  and  some  provis- 
ion for  storing  coal.  For  convenience  and  economy  of  labor,  as 
well  as  for  better,  more  rapid,  and  more  certain  cleansing  of 
clothing  and  bedding,  we  need  a  commodious  laundry,  with  appro- 
priate machinery.  I  know  of  no  other  Hospital  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States  that  is  so  poor  as  we  are,  in  this  respect. 

For  preservation  of  the  buildings,  the  wood-work  of  the  old 
buildings,  outside,  should  be  repaired  and  painted.  The  centre 
building  requires  a  new  cornice  all  around,  immediately. 

To  complete  the  centre  building,  the  long  neglected  design  of 
the  original  building  should  be  executed  by  the  addition  of  a  front 
portico;  and  the  entire  centre  building,  not  already  furnished, 
should  be  supplied  with  inside  window-blinds. 

I  would  beg  leave  to  suggest  a  garden  house  for  seeds  and  tools, 
us  also  an  important  and  desirable  addition  to  our  many  wants; 
and,  also,  that  in  such  repairs  as  require  replacement  of  parts,  that, 
iron  be  substituted  for  wood,  such  as  galvanized  iron  for  new  cor- 
nice, and  May's  patent  iron  lath  in  renewing  ceilings.  The  portico 
in  front  should  also  be  built  of  iron.  These  constitute  the  promi- 
nent and  more  expensive  wants  of  the  Hospital,  not  one  of  which 
is  superfluous,  and  all  of  which  are  required  to  meet  deficiencies 
alone.  Without  such  improvements  the  Hospital  must  remain  as 
it  has  bieen,  and  now  is,  crippled  in  respect  of  usefulness,  and  below 
par,  measured  by  the  standard  of  neighboring  State  institutions. 

ESTIMATES. 

The  following  estimates  for  current  expenses,  repairs  and  im- 
provements are  respectfully  submitted : 
For  current  expenses  and  repairs  to  carry  us  forward  to 

April  1st,  1871     1^25,000  00 

This  appropriation  should  be  made  as  early  as  practicable  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  to  meet  existing  contracts  and 
emergencies. 
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Current  expenses  for  year  ending  March  31,  1872 8136,000 

Current  expenses  for  year  ending  March  31,  1873 136,000 

Laundry  building,  machinery,  &c 4,000 

Fencing  farm 1,000 

Fencing  airing  courts 2,000 

Completing  front  of  centre  building 2,500 

Ice  house,  straw  house  and  coal  house 1,200 

Books,  musical  instruments,  billiards,  &c 2,500 

General  repairs  (for  each  year) 10,000 

The  above  estimate  for  current  expenses  is  based  upon  the  aver- 
age expenditure  for  maintenance  of  twenty-one  public  Hospitals 
and  Asylums  in  the  United  States,  herewith  presented. 

TABLE* 

Showing  the  cost  for  maintenance  of  patients  in  twenty-one 
Asylums  in  the  United  States  : 


NAME  OF  ASYLUM. 


Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  Insane. 

Government  Hospital  for  Insane.... 

Northern  Ohio  Asylum  

Tennessee  Insane  Hospital 

Michigan  Insane  Asylum 

Illiuois  Insane  Ho.spital 

New  York  (State) 

Lorigvjew  Asylum  (Ohio) 

New  Hampshire  Asylum 

Southern  Ohio  Asylum 

West  Virginia  Hospitiil 

New  Jersey  State  Asylum 

Wisconsin  Hospital 

14jMasBachusett8  Hospital 

IJDixniont  (Pa.)  Insane  Hospital 

IfJJEastern   Kentucky  Asylum 

ITj.-'tutf  (P:i.)  Lunatic  Ho3|  ital 

18  Central  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum 

I'J  Western  Lunatic  Asylum  (Va.) 

ZOJMissouri  Lunatic  Asylum 

21ilnsane  Asylum,  North  Carolina.... 


Average  cost. 


3.36 

S438  00 

88  33 

271 

410  00 

7  88 

U\ 

372  00 

7  17 

181 

333  00 

6  40 

169 

316  00 

6  04 

308 

305  00 

5  87 

641 

283  00 

5  64 

418 

274  00 

5  27 

235 

269  00 

5  19 

178 

255  00 

4  91 

45 

233  00 

4  50 

450 

247  00 

4  75 

ISO 

233  00 

4  48 

413 

226  00 

4  34 

247 

222  00 

4  26 

250 

215  00 

4  13 

340 

215  00 

4  13 

3.30 

212  00 

4  07 

338 

207  00 

3  99 

369 

183  00 

3  52 

217 

250  00 

4  80 

272  40 

5  24 

■^Copied  from  Dr.  Hughes'  Keport  for  1869. 
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DONATIONS. 

The  following  donations  have  been  received  by  the  Hospital  and 
properly  accounted  for : 

Mr.  S.  Robinson  (Guardian) ^200 

W.  J.  Duval  (Guardian) 350 

Gilbert  Towle  (Guardian) 400 

Mr.  Shortridge  (Guardian) 100 

Mr.  CoUiver  (Guardian) Ill 

Mr.  Lunkenheimer  (Guardian) 300 

Peter  Vierling 150 

Jos.  Williamson 50 

The  Hospital  has  been  in  gratuitous  receipt  of  the  following 
newspapers  and  magazines,  for  which  the  appreciative  thanks  of 
all  parties  interested  are  gratefully  returned: 

Daily — Journal  and  Sentinel,  Indianapolis.  Weekly — Madison 
Courier,  Lafayette  Courier,  Logansport  Journal,  Logansport  Pha- 
ros, Vincennes  Western  Sun,  Kokomo  Tribune,  Kokomo  Journal, 
Warsaw  Northern  Indianian,  Wabash  Plain-Dealer,  Brookville 
American,  New  York  Observer,  Cincinnati  Presbyter,  Cincinnati 
Christian  Advocate,  Der  Seudbote,  Chicago  Advocate,  Cannelton 
Reporter,  Laporte  Herald.  Monthly — Ladies  Repository,  North- 
western Fanner,  Cincinnati  Lancet,  American  Practitioner,  Indi- 
ana Medical  Journal. 

Appended  please  find  the  usual  statistics  with  detail  of  purchases 
for  the  year  numbered  to  correspond  with  vouchers  on  file  in  the 
Steward's  office. 

FINANCIAL    STATEMENT CURRENT   EXPENSE    FUND. 

On  hand  November  1,  1869 $        323  90 

Appropriation  unexpended 131,750  00 

Clothing  account  as  per  schedule  filed 12,474  94 

Other  resources 3,494  80 

Total  resources $148,043  64 

Total  expenditures 122,745  96 


Balance  on  hand 8  25,297  68 
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SPECIAL     FUNDS. 

On  hand  November  1,  1869 $  14,362  37 

Expended $  11,217  70 

Carried  to  current  expenses 3,144  67 

Total  accounted  for 8  14,362  37 

In  closing  this,  my  second  annual  report,  I  beg  leave  once  more, 
while  recognizing  reverentially  that  Providence  which  is  imminent 
in  all  things,  to  express  my  sense  of  obligation  to  you  for  your  ap" 
preciation,  direction,  and  support,  and  to  my  assistants  and  co- 
laborers  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties.  Had  I  known 
all  that  was  before  me,  when  called  to  this  labor,  I  might  have 
shrunk  from  the  undertaking.  We  do  not  here  "feed  on  the  roses, 
or  lay  in  the  lilies  of  life.'" 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ORPHEUS   EVERTS, 

Superintendent. 


■'-f 


ziPPENDIX. 


STEWARD'S  REPORT. 


Indianapolis  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  ( 

November  1,  1870.  \ 

Steward's  Report  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Hospital, 

for  the  Insane,  from  November  1st,  1869  to  October  31st,  1870; . 
Detailed  Statement  of  Expenditures  as  follows  : 

■■>7T     W.J.  Wallace,  potatoes S-1  <'i' 

078     W.  J.  Haskit  Jb  Co.,  medicines,  oil  viuegar,  etc :i:31  Kj 

!'i~9    John  Uuversaw,  beef  and  mutton tJ06  4.-) 

hi(j    Kipley  &  Gates,  provisions 761  TV) 

'iSl     John  C.  Burton  &  Co.,  boots  and  shoes 124  O.'i 

nsi     Hibben,  Tarkington  i  Co.,  dry  goods 591  2': 

•08j    Wherret  &  .Scott,  grocerie.s o8  8:; 

."i84    John  Vanside,  hauling  coal 100  0<i 

r,nr,     W.  &  C.  F.  Holliday,  lamps 76  00 

■'m    Charles  S.  Test,  expenses 300  <«> 

.')S7     Alfred  Talbot  &  Co.,  groceries 470  GO 

588     J.  D.  Morris,  agent,  freiglit  on  coal -W)  00 

.j89     C.  J.  Brackebush,  hardware 89  ^''> 

ft'M     W.  W.  Webb,  blacksmithing >A  ."JS 

-Wl     Charles  S.  Test,  pay  roll I,ti44  43- 

r.Oi     Henry  D.  Carlisle,  flour "'57  OS 

i>')-i    Gay  &  Braden,  water  works 500  00^ 

;".94    CbarleB  S.  Test,  current  expenses 500  OO 

.V.1-.     H.  D.  Davie,  beef. , ^'^'^  28 

•V>i    H.  D.  Davis,  beef. 126  4»- 

.".u7    J.  D.  Morris,  freight -'^O  W 

rm    W.  &  J.  Braden,  Btationery ''**  40 

00<J     Thomas  Moore,  soap "''1  1" 

tiOl     Charles  8.  Test,  current  expenses "00  "<>■ 

(;'>-J    John  Unvi-rsaw,  beef  and  mutton '^^  "'' 

t,0:5     Charles  S.  Teet,  pay  roll 1.*'^^  ^^ 

tlOt     Hibben,  Tarkiiigtoii  i  Co.,  dry  goods 222  50  ■ 

I'.O.j     Thomas  Hoagland,  engineer,  salary ^'  •'•^ 

60r>     B.  K.  Smith,  provisions ^^^  ^■'^ 

HOT     .lacob  Magley,  labor „ 5al*t 

D.  J.— I.  H.  I.— 3. 
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608  Wiles,  Bros,  i  Co.,  groceries _,0:t(>  49 

609  I.  C.  A  D.  K.  K.  Co.,  freight 33G  00 

010  James  T.  Layman  &  Co.,  hardware IG  10 

611  N.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  dry  goods,  blankets,  etc 501  00 

612  Henry  D.  Carlisle,  flour 436  60 

til3  Tutewiler  Bros.,  tinware,  etc 122  90 

614  John  C.  Burton  &  Co.,  boots  and  shoes 162  35 

615  Ripley  &.  Gates,  groceries G49  23 

616  W.  I.  Haskit  &  Co,  medicines,  oils,  etc 293  72 

617  Eagle  Machine  Works,  boiler 73G  38 

618  Orpheus  Everts,  salary 900  00 

619  A.  Buchanan  &  Co.,  coal 3,416  76 

620  Foster  &  Wiggins,  groceries 1,177  71 

621  Charles  S.  Test,  current  expenses G(X)  CO 

622  Charles  S.  Test,  pay  roll 1,749  62 

623  "V.  Meier  &  Bro,  ale 79  iio 

G24  John  Unversaw,  meats 1,099  14 

625  W.  &  J.  Braden,  blank  books  and  stationery 90  GO 

626  F.  GoeperA  Co.,  clothing 471  50 

627  Brett,  Braden  &  Co.,  tlour 545  57 

628  Amos  Weymouth,  blackemithing 22  25 

629  W.I.  Haskit  &  Co.,oils,  medicines,  etc 472  87 

630  Thomas  Moore,  soap 51  25 

631  N.  Smith  &  Co  ,  dry  goods 72  14 

•632  Murphy,  Johnson  &  Co.,  dry  goods 245  24 

633  W.  H.  Wherrett,  provisions 180  20 

634  W.  W.  Webb,  blacksmithing 96  40 

635  B.  K.  Smith,  butter 102  16 

636  J.  F.  Wingate,  provisions 415 

t)37  C.J.  Brackenbush,  hardware 13fi  30 

638  W.  &  J.  Braden,  stationery 5t  40 

639  Noah  Holmes,  wood 350  00 

040  Charles  S.  Test,  current  expenses 250  00 

641  W.S.Johnson,  straw 115  81 

642  T«tewiler  Bros.,  tinware 83  05 

643  Charles  S.  Test,  pay  roll 2,073  65 

644  Haskit,  Morris  &  Co.,  paints,  oils,  etc 96  50 

t'A5  John  Unversaw,  beef 1,114  25 

■646  Charles  S.  Test,  current  expenses 700  00 

647  J.  F.  Wingate,  apples 92  90 

'  648  G.  G.  Holman,  butter,  eggs,  etc 558  35 

649  James  Sulgrove,  restraints,  gloves,  repairs,  etc 221  45 

650  George  H.  Ileitkam,  clothing 590  no 

651  W.  U.  Roll,  carpets,  window  shades,  etc 323  03 

652  Severn  &  Schnull,  sugar  and  coffee 33G  30 

653  Shaw,  Lippincott  it  Co.,  repairs  on  carriages 44  7o 

■654  Wiles,  Bro.  &  Co.,  groceries 1,084  59 

•  655  John  C.  Burton  &  Co.,  boots  and  shoes 164  15 

656  John  Martin,  brick  and  masonry 352  82 

657  Holland,  Ostermeycr  it  Co.,  groceries 1,013  60 

658  C.  J.  Brackenbush,  agricultural  implements 74  25 

659  Hibben,  Tarkiiigton  &  Co.,  dry  goods 131  31 

660  George  M.  Traver,  dry  goods CG8  35 

661  Ripley  &  Gates,  groceries 965  72 

662  J.  Wm.  Bradshaw,  brooms 132  00 

663  Brett,  Braden  &  Co.,  flour 570  GO 

004  W.  R.  Hogshire  &  Co.,  shoes 312  30 

665  Thomas  Moore,  soap 22  75 

6GG  Haskit,  Morris*  Co.,  medicines,  oils,  etc 371  07 

667  Eagle  Machine  Works,  boilers 2,000  («) 

068  Thomas  Cottrell,  material 250  0:5 

669  Conrad  Neab,  gas  fixtures 170  69 

•670  Thomas  Cottrell,  material 179  50 
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^571  Jnnu-sT.  Layman  A  Co.,  hardware 84  47 

<J72  John  Unversnw,  beef  and  mutton , 9(;7  80 

073  Charles  S.  Test,  pay  roll I,'.):i5  80 

^71  G.  G.  Holman,  butter  and  eggs r>ril  29 

t)7o  W.  K.  Ilogshire  &  Co.,  shoes :;i,-2  10 

(170  W.  H.  Davis,  pumps  and  repairs 17  (JO 

077  William  Halter,  repairing  shoes 4:1  30 

■078  Philip  Dolin,  repairing  billiard  tables lull  00 

071)  Isaac  Davis  &  Co.,  hats,  caps  and  robes 04  00 

080  Albert  Isensee,  bell  hanging  and  keys 60  00 

081  diaries  S.  Test,  current  expenses 600  00 

1>S2  George  H.  Heitkam,  clothing 443  45 

083  V.  Meier  &Bro.,  ale l:!0  30 

084  IsgriggA  Bracken,  lumber 73  64 

■085  Alford,  TalLiot  &  Co.,  groceries  and  provisions 801  30 

080  .John  Hauck,  groceries 181  25 

<i87  W".   W.Webb,  blacksmithing 73  90 

088  George  M.  Traver,  dry  goods Ill  81 

■089  William  Langenkxmp,  copper  kettles 025  00 

O'JO  Thuinae  Moore,  soap 28  25 

091  Murphy,  Johnson  &  Co.,  dry  goods 15'J  17 

092  Hasliit,  Morris  &  Co.,  drugs,  medicines  and   oil 384  70 

<'.y3  Murphy,  Johneou  &  Co.,  dry  goods 78  08 

«94  W.  &  J.  Braden,  stationery  and  blanks 141  05 

tl95  Fred.  Wood,  labor 50  OH) 

<;90  Eagle  .Machine  Works,  boilers 2,789  1.9 

097  Brett,  Braden  ACo.,  flour 1,852  50 

098  Orpheus  Everts,  salary 460  OO 

099  Fielding,  Beeler  A  Co.,  Hour 280  2.5 

700  John  Unversaw,  meats 1,022  93 

701  Charles  S.  Test,  current  expenses 300  00 

702  Charles  S.  Tett,  pay  roll 2,037  48 

703  G.G.  Holman,  butter,  eggs,  etc Sl^  "* 

704  Ripley  &  Gates,  provisions 334  44 

7'I5  John  WoodbridgM,  queensware 119  3'1 

700  Adam  Knodle,  shoes 34  50 

707  George  M.  Traver,  dry  goods 109  67 

708  Haskit,  Morris  &  Co.,  drugs,  paints,  etc 392  05 

7119  Spiegel,  Thorns  &  Co  ,  furniture 73  00 

710  Thomas  Cotlrell,  steam  fittings 229  42 

711  Braden  &  Burford,  stationery ^S   85 

712  Noah  Holmes,  wood 3.50  00 

713  W.  K.  Hogshire  &  Co.,  shoes 240  20 

714  X.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  dry  goods 01  54 

716  (korge  II.  Heitkam,  clothing 413  50 

71u  H.  J.  Horn,  provisions 398  07 

717  W.  W.  Weaver,  coffins,  etc 317  45 

718  F.  Goepper,  clothing ^^3  ('0 

719  Godard  &  Sou,  stone  masonry 30  00 

7:^0  McCord  i  Wheatley,  lumber 07  50 

721  Coburn  <6  Jones,   lumber 5-  ''^ 

722  George  M.  Traver,  dry  gcods '^^  94 

723  Stewart  i  Morgan,  drugs  and  medicine -"'  '■* 

724  Charles  S.  Test,  pay  roll 1.9''2  04 

725  Gas  Light  and  Cuke  Co.,  gas l-l^"  4,3 

720  Charles  S.  Test,  current  expenses ^^'''  ^'^ 

727  R.  L.  &  A.  W.  McOuat,  tinware,  etc ''''  ** 

7-8  Wiles,  Bro.  &  Co.,  groceries ''''•'  **'-• 

729  H.J.  Horn,  provisions ''^^  '^' 

730  John  Unversaw,  meats ^'^^^  ^'^ 

731  Keed,  Council  &  Co.,  shoes 394  25 

732  Dessar.,  Bro.  &  Co.,  clothing iO*'  '^^ 

733  C.  J.  Bruckeiibush,  hardware  and  seeds --^  ^ 
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7U     C.  J.  BiackcubUKh,  roal l.TOfi  W 

7:'..'>     TiKiiiiBH  JIo.iic,  8(11111 „ 

7:111     H.  H.  Lc.-,  tea  Jiixl  CdtT.-i' - 

T:;7     G.  G.  Holnian,  Imtti-r  and  eggs ••■■ 

7.i-^     Thomas  ('ottrell,  gas  and  steam  fixtures  ~ - •■ 

~'-.'^     Andrew  Wallace,  groceries - 

7l<i     N.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  dry  go(^«  _ ~ 

7!l     V.  Weier  A"  Uro.,  ale ~ 

7i2     A.  .lolinsoii,  liay 

71::    stinker  &  Co., - 

7U     C.  J.  Brackmbii^li,  cual 

7i.'i     .lolin    I'uversaw,   iiieata „ - 

7411     Murphy,  .Iciliiisoii  A  Co.,  dry  goods „ , 

747     George  Jl.  Ileitkani,    <!ottiing — - 

71S     G.  G.  Hohiiaii,  butter,  eggs,  etc - 

71!t      II.  U.  Lee,    tea 

7."(t     n'.  W.  'Weill.,  lilack.Kmitbiiig ..  ~ 

7:a     Cbarles  S.  Test,  pay  roll l.''t;«  *'' 

~'i     Charles  .?.  Test,  current  expcnste^ 

7.',;i     fcott,  Ve.st  &  Co.,  f|ueunsware 

7.">4:     Tutewiler  Bros.,  stoves,  etc 

75.J     James  !?ulgrove,  harness,  belts,  etc -,  _ 

~jr,     Kot-ter  &  Wiggins,  groceries _ 

7."<7     Uipby  &  Gates,   groceries „ „ 

7.3S     Tliiiinas  Coltrell,  iron   pipe .- 

7");i     II.  J.  Horn,  groceries - - 

7!'(i     .lolin  Unversaw,  meats  ' 1,:;()9  7r> 

~t\      Ilii.-kit,  Morris  .>t  Co.,  drugs,  iiiedieiues,  etc 

~i}2     Landers,  (,'onduit  &  Co  ,  dry   goods , 

71 :;     1!.  L.  i  A    W.  McOjiat,  pipe,  etc 

7i;t     Landers,  Cmiduit  A  Co.,  dry  goods- „ 

7ii6     .1.    Draden,  seeds - 

700     Thomas  Cottrell,  fittings —.. 

7(;7    Keed,  Council  &  Co  ,  shot^ „ 

7t*     H.  J.  Horn,  provisions 

Tlili     G.  G.  Ilolman,  butter,  eggs,  etc „ - 

771     Charles  S.  Test,    pay  roll ., l.'.iOl  G» 

771     Andrew  Wallace,  groceries 1,4X4  O.'i 

77'-     Charles  S.  Test,  current  expenses 

77:'.     Hibben,  Tarkington  Hi  Co.,  drygo<ids _ , 

77!      Nouli  Holmes,  wood 

77.1     George  II.  Heitkam,  clothing 

07i;     U.  H.  Li'e,  tea 

■J77     Bradeu  A  I'urford,  stationery ., 

778     Haskit  A  Jlorris,  drugs  and  medicines _  „ 

770     H.  W.  Carpenter,  corn  and  cutting  grass 

780  V.  Meier  A  Bro..  ale 

781  H.  D.  Carlisle,  tiour 1. 

78-J     Reed,  Council  A  Co.,  »hoes 

7)s:i     W.  &.  W.  H.  Clark,  clothing 

784  A.  J.  Horn,  provisions 

78')  Beeler  &  Fletcher,  midlinga,  bran  etc  

780  Grecnleaf  it  Co.,  grate  bars 

787  (i.  »■.  Ilolm^in,  butter  and  eggs ..  

785  Amos  Woomouth,  blacksmithing 

78:)  H.  H.  Lee,   ten 

7;iO  .Stewart  it  Morgan,   drugs 

7:11  .lan>es  Johnson,  Jr.,  straw 

''.'S  J.  Braden,  hardwate , 

70.!  W.  W.  Webb  it  Son,  black^-iuithing 

7'.il  John  Woodbriilge,  (lueensware 

7!i"  Bladen  A  Burlord,  stationery 

Iin;  Thomas  .Moore.  3  ap - ..- 
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t!'*:  IJipVy  X-  Gates,    ^'inciiie':  542  iO 

73S  .J.iliii  I'mv  •isiiw,  iii'iitrf 5.')7  80 

709  Divis  i-    Kaliii,  iiuats tuii  4:J 

«'X)  Iiidiiiimpolis  Gas  Light  &  Cukt-  Co  ,  giis .iiti  2i» 

SOI  (Jeorgc  H.  Heilkiun,  clotyiitig :!J)  .".0 

«(I2  Holland,  OstPi  iiif  yer  &  Co.,  frrocciies 8!7  ()(» 

JJO.J  Cliark-s  S.  Test,  ciiri-cnt  expciisi-s  ."lUd  0') 

S04  (.•liaik'-  S.  Test,  pay   roll l.i'lT  4i; 

81)")  Andruw  Wallarc,  giocevics (■'<•'■  'm 

HU-j  CliariesS.  Test,  pay  roll 1,'HI7  T'i 

••117  Charles  S.  Test,  current  expensc-s ~^''>  tn) 

Hi'N  K.  \V.  Thivis,   nu'Kts WKt  <a 

MVI  (i.  G.  IIciliMMn,  butter  ariil  eg'^'s 4'i7  02 

Hid  liilihen,  K.'une.ly  .(;  C,,..  dry  goi)ds •2!l«  dl 

«ll  H.  II     Lee,  lea 22o  IJ.) 

K\:'.  George  II.  II.  iilcani,  elotliiii- 11)4  )S0 

-SI  ;  .Iiibci   C.  Knrton  &  Co.,  shoes 129  in) 

814  Ha.skit  &  Morris,  drugs  and   inedlcines 1(S  <JS 

«I.'>  Parrott,  Xickuia  A  Co.,  crackers t;0  (i7 

«lii  Cidiurn  &  .Tones,  lumber 01  .« 

817  Christian  EngeI,<-orn ."lO  50 

.SIK  John  Woodbridge  &  Co.,  qii'insware !)!>  ijij 

SI'.)  William   Kudo,  hay 

»J.it  K.  L.  A  A.  \V.  MeOnat,  iiipe  and   'inware 

.•^21  W.  &  \V.  U.  (lark,  clothing 

i^Zl  Thomas  Moore,  soap 

.S2  ;  Wiiliam  Halter,  repairing  shoes 

«24  Indianapolis  Gas  Lijiht  &  Coke  Co.,  gas 

}*2.>  n.^eler  A  Fletcher,  Hour 

«2i>  Heeler  i  Kletcher,  flonr 

S27  Murphy,  Johnson  it  Co.,  dry  goods 

HwS  Indianapolis  Gas  Light  it  Coke  Co.,  gas 

X  ".i  .\ndrew  Wallace,  groceries 

Xliii  K.  W.  Davis,  meats 

S.Jl  Budd   &  llinesley,   provisions 

y.ii  Wiles,  Uro.  &  Co.,  groceries 

J^:;::  Alf.ird,  Tilhot  .t  Co.,  groceries 

y'M  (^harles  S.  Test,  pay  roll 

xi.">  Charles  .S.  Test,  current  exiuMi-ie.- 

>*','■•  Fred.  Goi'pper  &  Co.,  clothing 

*.i7  I.  M.  C.  &  C.  Co.,  coal 

HiH  H.  II.  Lee,   tea 

.S:;'.l  Deloss,  Uoot  it  Co.,  sa.^h,  weightri,  etc 

M'l  G.  G.  IIoliMan,  butter  and   eggs 

Xll  Noah  Holmes,  wood 

^12  1!.  L.  .t  A.  W.  McOuat,  water  coolers 

.St:;  liradeii  A-  KiuTurd,  sl;'.tioneiy 

hJl  Ila.-.kit  A  Jlorris,  drugs  und  medicines 

,«!.">  .lohn  Woodl.ridge  A  Co.,  <iiieensware 

iH\  II.  J.  Horn,  Initt.  rand  ham') 

Ml  H.  W    Carpenter,  straw 

MS.  W.  .t  W.  H.  (Mark,  clothing 

J<4'.)  Cohnrn  &  Jones,  lumber 

.S.iu  Tlnima.s  Moore,  soap 

^.M  W.  W.  Webb  A  Son,  black-^niithing 

!-'.">2  It.  .V.  Durbon,  pumps 

i-'A-',  I>.  Sellers  (4  Co.,  restraint 

S.^I  Charles  S.  Test,  pay  roll 

S.').'!  GeisendorIT,  llichardsou  &  Co.,  tloiir 

sOiI  Holland,  Ostermeyer  &  Co.,  groceries 

8o7  John  C    Burton  &  Co.,  shoes 

Sr-S  Inclianapolis  Slioing,  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  coal 

859  Uaskit  &  Morris,  drugs  and  mediciws 
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pro  Thomis  Moore,  soap 23  50 

S(il  W.  &  W.  II.  Clark,  clothing 208  00 

8C2  In   iaiiapolis  Gas  Ligl:t  &  Coke  Co.,  gas 170  56 

S!J3  E.  W.  l>avis,  meats 8'J:J  81 

8li4  Biidd  &  Hinesloy,  grocerit-s G45  94 

865  H.  J.  Horn,  provisions 344  2.'$ 

SGG  Goorge  n.  Heitkain,  clothing 7C.8  45 

8G-  H.  H.  Lee,  tea 102  4'J 

Total 5122,745  ;1G 

These  amounts  have   been   expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioners — vouchers  for  the  same  being  on  file  in  this  office. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  S.  TEST, 

Stetvard. 
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TABLE  NO.  1. 

Numerical  History  of  Patients  from  Nov.  1,  1869,  to  Oct.  31,  1870. 


Muh'8. 

Females 

Total. 

Number  patients  remaining  in  Hospital  Oct.  .')!,  18C0 • 

Number  patients  admitted  during  the  year,  from  Nov.  1.  18ii'.»,  to  Oct.  31, 
]^7g                                                      

202 
20G 

185 

inn 

387 
405 

408 

104 

10 

384 

83 

10 

49 

1 

2a 

702 

187 

in 

.'lit 

1 

28 

51 

Total  discliargfd  during  tlio  year 

lo4 

255 
2ii(; 
202 

ltj3 

220 
251 
18.5 

317 
475 

517 

387 

478.0 

Those  discharged  restored  resided  in  Hospital — 

30 

40 

7 

13 

27 
35 

3 

3t; 

57 

75 

12 

7 

Total 

KM 
2 

83 

2 

1 

2 
3 

187 

Those  discharged  improved  resided  in  Ilospital — 

4 

3 

2 

3 

-, 

j 

Total 

7 

1 

10 

10 
11 

8 
20 

10 

Those  discharged  not  improved  resided  in  Hospital — 

17 

12 

10 

20 

Total 

10 

■? 
I 

49 

10 
4 

3 

50 

Tliuse  who  died  resided  in  Hospital — 

Less  than  three  months 

0 

10 

3 

Total 

28 

f, 
3 
1 
3 

23 

e 

8 
2 

51 

The  causes  of  death  were  as  follows  :  — 

E.xhaustion  from  acute  mania 

12 

11 

Diarrhoea 

Epilepsy 

.3 

Erysipelas ; 

1 

1 

1 

1 
8 
2 

1 

2 

Dysitntery 

1 

8 

r.iresis 

,S 

Phthisis  Pulmonalis , 

u 

1 

Suicide 

I 

Total 

28 

23 

51 
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TABLE  NO.  11. 

Probable  Causes  of  Insanity  in  4431  Cases  Admitted. 


Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Avarice 

7 

1 

2 

1 

50 

48 

4 

71 

GO 

21.10 

108 

8 

6 

3 

28 

16 

6 

6 

1^ 

23 

17 

5 

11 

3 

9 

Adnltery 

2 

Abuse  from  drunken  husbands 

50 

Cessation  of  nieuses 

48 

Coup  de  soleil 

22 
82 

6 
G5 
Ci 
53 
19 

5 
15 
33 
21 

26 
153 

Constitutional  

Cerebro  spinal  meningitis 

7 

Disappointment  in  love  

125 

Domestic  bereavcnxint 

2Ij4 

Domestic  dissension 

161 

Disappointed  ambition 

27 

Defective  education 

10 

Dissipation 

18 

Epilepsy 

61 

Excessive  use  of  tobacco 

37 

Excessive  lactation 

G 

Excessive  use  of  medicines 

U 

6 

29 

22 

31 

7 

74 

7 

11 

7 

6 

1 

76 

143 

7 

50 

16 

33 

9 

C5 

9 

2 

151 

5 

3 
10 

20 

Excessive  venerv 

8 

Fever,  typhoid,  etc 

4^ 
45 

KriRht 

48 

False  accusation 

12 

Financial  difficulties 

85 

Fall 

10 

Fear  of  want 

20 

Fear  of  army  draft 

7 

Grief 

25 

31 

Gormandizing 

1 

Hereditary 

60 

136 

Intemperance,  drinking 

143 
31 

Ill  treatment  from  relatives .        . 

24 
6 

37 

21 
1 

U 

i 

8 
8 

Injury  to  head 

56 
53 

Jealousy 

Loss  of  sleep  and  exposnre 

54 

Legal  difficulty 

10 

Loss  of  property 

76 

Mania  a  potu 

Mesmerism 

3 

159 

13 

2 

4 

Nostalgia 

Neuralgia ]   .. 

Opposition  in  marriage 

1 

3 

200 

290 

4 

I 

161 

Political  excitement 

19 

Puerperal .           

200 

Physical  disease 

258 

548 
4 
1 

Prostitution 

Poisoning 

Beligious  excitement 

19« 
4 

357 
4 

Reading  vile  books 

Remorse 

2 
31 

loo 

14 

16 

3 

2 

^Spiritualism 

4S 

74 

Suppression  of  manses 

100 

Study,  intense  mental  application 

58 

72 

Seduction 

16 

Sterility 

3 

.Surgical  operations '. 

4 
3 

G 

3 

Tuberculosis 

5 

391 

5 

7 

1 

15 

1 

5 

Unknown 

450 
5 
7 
3 
4G 
4 

841 

Use  of  opium 

10 

Violent  temper 

14 

4 

War  excitement .                ..    . 

61 

Canet  admitted  and  proved  nol  inaane 

5 

Aggregate  male  and  female- 

2275 

2156 

4431 
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TABLE   NO.    III. 
Former   Occupation  of  Patients. 


MALES. 


Bakers. 

Bankers 

Brewers 

Brick  makers 

Blacksmiths 

Butchers    

Clerks 

Carpenters 

Coopers 

Clergymen 

C.)iitract()r 

Cabinet  Makers 

Cigar  Makers 

Confectioner 

Cliair  Makers 

County  Ofticcrs 

Diiguerrean   Artists 

Dentists 

Druggists 

Kilitors 

Kngineers 

Farmers 

Fullers 

Foundry  men 

Gunsmiths 

Hatters 

Hotel  Keepers  , 

Hunters 

Harness  Makers 

Laborers 

Lawyers 

Locksmiths 

Bleclianics 

Merchants 

Miners 

Blusirians 


.       2 
..      5 

.     30 

.'.  49 

..  51) 

.  21 

..  18 

1 

..  10 

..  :i 

.  1 

.  4 

5 

.  3 

.  3 

.  1 

".       i 
.1-31 


Marhinists 

Manufacturers... 

Millers 

Millwrights 

No  Occupation... 

Physiciaus 

Plastereis 

Pump  Makers.... 

Printers 

Painters 

Pertillers, 

Potters 

Railroad  Men.... 

Shoemakers 

Slater 

Stone  Masons... 
Saloon  Keepers. 
Steamboatmcn.., 

Saddlers 

Soldiers 

Students 

Tanners 

Telegraphers 

Teachers 

Tailors 

Tinners 

Traders , 

Tragedian 

Wpliolsters 

Wagon  Makers. 

Weavers 

Watch  Makers. 
Watchmen 


Total 2275 


FEMALES. 


Actress 

Housework 

Mantua  Makers. 
No  Occupation... 
Paper  Makers.... 
School  Girls 


1 

..1982 

,.  ir, 

.  52 

.  2 

,.  33 


Tailoresses. 
Teachers.... 


2!) 
41 


Total 

Aggregate  Male  and  Female.. 


..2150 
.4431 


TABLE   NO.   IV. 

Civil  Condition  of  Patients. 


Divorced 12 

Married 2390 

Single 1(«8 

Widowers 134 


Widows 

Unknown. 


244 
7 


Aggregate  Male  and  Female 4431 


TABLE  NO.  V. 


The  Age  of  Patients  when  Admitted. 


I'Dder  20  years 39H 

From  20  to  25  years (588 

From  25  to  30  years 723 

From  .3o  to  35  years 024 

From  35  to  4*1  years 558 

From  40  to  45  years 423 

From  45  to  .50  yeara 404 

From  50  to  55  years  277 


From  55  to  liO  years 14-1 

From  GO  to  05  years lOii 

From  65  to  70  years 50 

From  70  to  75  years 32 

From  SO  to  85  years 4 

From  85  to  90  years 2 

Aftgregate  Male  and  Female.. 4431 
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TABLE  NO.  VI. 

Showing  the  Nativity  of  Patients. 


Mate 
State 
State 
Srate 
State 
State 
Stato 
^^tate 
State 
State 
State 
Ptato 
State 
Stale 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
Slate 


of  Indiana H65 

of  Ohio 617 

of  Kentucky 396 

of  Viigiuia -01 

of  Pennsj'Ivanla i!CO 

of  Nort'",  Carolina 1-10 

of  New  York HG 

of  South  Carolina 22 

of  Maryland 43 

of  Tennessee •!9 

of  Vermont -'- 

of  Ulassachn-ieti? -0 

of  New  Jersey 48 

of  Connecticut 18 

of  Georpia 10 

of  Micliif;an 12 

of  Louisiana 3 

of  New  Han  pshive 0 

of  Illinois 9 

of  Mississippi 4 

of  Maine  11 

of   \rkansas 1 

of  Tlhode  Island 1 


SHite  of  Missouri „ 7 

State  of  Delaware 9 

State  of  Alabama 3 

District  of  Columbia,  U.  S  2 

Unknown ,  117 

Germany 372 

Ireland 219 

Enjrland 08 

Scotland 25 

Switzerland 20 

Prussia S 

Eussia •> 

Canada 0 

Bel(;ium 3 

Wales 1 

France 1"' 

Sweden 9 

Holland '■• 

Italy 1 

Bohemia 1 

Aggregate  Male  and  Female 4431 


TABLE  NO.  VIL 

Profession  of  Religion  of  Patients. 


Atheists 10 

Alb  ights (i 

African  Methodists 3 

Kaptists 32U 

Catholic 497 

Congregational 2 

Covenanters 2 

liunkers 32 

Disciples  of  Christ 177 

Kpiscopalians 40 

Evangelical  Association 2 

(ierinau  Keformed 17 

.Infidel 1 

.Jfwish  Church 8 

Lutheran 72 

Methodists 7li6 

Mormons 2 


(  Millerite 1 

[  Mennonites 5 

j  Moravians o 

I  Slaking  no  profession  or  not  ascertained 1899 

I  New  Lights 24 

j   New  Jerusalem 3 

I  Ornish 5 

I  Prjshyterian l-'''2 

j  Protestant 10 

I  Quakers — Friends 113 

I  Iteformers,  or  Christian  Church 125 

!   Seceders 4 

:  Spiritualists 4 

I   Uuited  Brethren 99 

Univer&alists 21 

I      Aggregate  Malp  and  Female 4431 
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REPORT 


OF    THK 


COMMISSIONERS  AND  SUPERINTENDENT 


OF    THK 


INDIANA  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 


TO  THE    LEGISLATURE. 


INDIANAPOLIS: 

ALEXANDER     H.     CONNER.      STATI     PRINTER 

1870. 
D.  J.— L  H.  R.— 1. 


LIST  OF  OFFICERS. 


COMIVISSIONERS, 

C.  F.  Coffin,  Richmond^  Indiana. 
Alkxander  C.  Downey,  Rising-  Sim,  Indiana. 
JuDsoN  R.  Osgood,  Indianapolis^  Indiana. 

superintendent, 
Frank  B.  Ain.sworth. 


ASSISTANT    SUPEKITENDENT, 
C.    W.   AiNSWORTH. 


HOUSE   FATHERS, 

W.  P.  Blair, 
A.  A.  ThoiMas, 
E.  H.  Shumway, 
G.  W.  Spear. 


CLERK, 

H.  D.  Walrath. 

physician, 
J.  F.  Strong,  m.  d. 


DESCRIPTION 


OF    THE 


INDIANA  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 


The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  by  an  act  approved 
March  8th,  1867,  established  an  institution  to  be  known  as  a 
"  House  of  Refuge,  for  the  correction  ^and  reformation  of  juvenile 
offenders."  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  tliis  act,  the  sum  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated.  In  the  spring  succeeding 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  a  farm  consisting  of  225  acres  was  pur- 
chased for  a  location,  and  during  the  summer  following,  the  prim- 
ary buildings  were  erected.  The  farm  is  situated  on  the  east  and 
west  banks  of  the  White  Lick  Creek,  one  mile  south  of  the  village 
of  Plainfield,  in  Hendricks  county,  and  fourteen  miles  west  of  In- 
dianapolis, on  a  line  of  the  Terre  Haute,  Vandalia  and  Indianap- 
olis Railroad.  It  embraces  a  variety  of  productive  soil  and  con- 
tains but  little  waste  land.  About  eighty  acres  are  still  in  timber, 
which  being  thin,  affords  good  grazing  grounds  for  the  stock  of  the 
farm.  About  forty  acres  of  the  arable  land  is  fertile,  productive 
bottom.  From  this  large  crops  of  corn  are  annually  harvested. 
The  balance  of  the  cleared  land  is  elevated  and  yo  i-'^j  suitable  for 
grass,  small  grains  and  vegetables.  About  twenty  a-  cs  of  this 
land  is  planted  in  an  orchard  which  embraces  918  apple  tre^^  ,  220 
cherry  trees,  220  standard  pear  trees,  and  120  dwarf  pear  tree  ■. 
About  two  acres  of  this  ground  is  planted  in  grape  vines  and  small 
fruits.  The  leading  industries  of  the  Institution  are  cane  seating 
chairs,  farming,  gardening  and  shoemaking.  About  thirty  of  the 
boys  are  employed  in  the  different  divisions  of  ^he  domestic  d^- 
pirtments,  and  a  few  are  employed  at  carpentering. 


The  plan  upon  which  this  Institution  is  conducted  is  known 
as  the  "  Family  System,''  as  opposed  to  the  "  Congregate  Plan.'' 
Upon  this  plan  the  inmates  are  divided  into  families  of  fifty 
boys  each,  each  family  having  a  separate  house  and  separate 
family  officers.  The  officers  of  each  family  are  a  House  Father, 
under  whose  charge  the  family  is  placed,  and  an  Elder  Brother, 
who  assists  the  House  Father  in  the  government  of  his  family. 
Each  family  is  distinct  from  the  other  in  its  own  local  manage- 
ment, but  is  united  in  government  with  the  other  families  under 
one  head.  Each  family  has  a  separate  dormitory,  school-room, 
play-ground,  and  a  separate  table  in  the  dining  room.  The 
government  of  the  families  is  parental;  coercion  is  never  used 
until  moral  means  have  failed.  The  enclosure  contains  about  22 
acres,  wiiich  will  eventually  be  tastefully  laid  off  into  lawns,  and 
suitably  ornamented  and  beautified.  No  physical  instrumentalities 
are  employed  to  restrain  the  inmates  or  to  prevent  them  from  es- 
caping. The  buildings  are  located  on  the  west  bench  of  the  creek, 
and  afford  a  commanding  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
location  is  considered  very  healthy,  being  elevated  above  all  mias- 
matic emanations.  In  convenient  proximity  to  the  plat  of  build- 
ings, are  two  copious  springs,  which  furnish  an  abundance  of  pure 
cold  water. 

The  engraving,  iierewit  h  inserted,  is  an  accurate  plan  for  the  ulti- 
mate completion  of  the  establishment.  The  buildings  already 
constructed  in  this  plat,  are  the  Main  Building,  the  three  family 
houses  to  the  south,  and  the  one  commencing  the  series  at  the 
tiorth,  the  work-shop  to  the  south,  and  the  bake-house.  The  Main 
Building  is  constructed  after  the  Italian  mode  of  architecture — it 
is  64  feet  wide,  by  128  feet  long,  external  measurement,  and  is 
three  stories  high  above  the  basement.  The  basement  is  eight  feet 
in  the  clear,  and  is  divided  into  a  kitchen,  laundry  and  ironing- 
room,  vegetable  cellar,  bath  rooms,  furnace  room,  and  a  storeroom. 
On  the  first  floor  are  the  office,  reception  room,  officers'  and  boys' 
dining  room,  store  room,  and  pantry.  On  the  second  floor,  are  the 
parlor.  Superintendent's  family  rooms,  two  guest  rooms,  a  store 
room,  and  three  rooms  fen- employes.  On  the  third  floor  tire,  Assis- 
tant Superintendent's  room,  two  rooms  for  employes,  the  chapel,  a 
small  hospital  and  a  '•  Chamber  of  Reflection.'"  The  family  houses 
are  38  feet  wide  by  06  feet  long  and  are  two  stories  high  above  the 
basemen L     The  basement  is  divided  into  a  coml  room,  and  a  large 


wash  room  for  the  boys.  The  tirst  floor  contains  the  family  school- 
room, which  is  also  used  morning  and  evening  for  a  family  sitting 
room,  and  two  rooms  for  the  House  Father.  The  second  floor  con- 
tains the  boys'  dormitory,  clothes  room  and  night  closet,  and  a  room 
for  the  Elder  Brother.  The  shop  building  is  two  stories  high  above 
the  basement.  The  basement  it;  used  for  a  miscellaneous  store 
room  and  wood  house.  The  first  floor  contain-  the  carpenter  shop 
tailor  shop  and  paint  room.  The  second  floor  contains  the  chair 
siiop  and  shoe  shop.  The  above  mentioned  buildings  are  all  con- 
.structed  of  brick,  and  are  plain  and  substantial.  The  family 
houses  are  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated,  and  afford  ample  room 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  family  of  fifty  boys.  The  school-room 
in  each  building  is  kept  clean  and  cheerful,  and  is  furnished  with 
ample  black-board  room.  In  addition  to  the  above  described  build- 
ings, there  have  been  erected  in  convenient  distance  from  the  Main 
Building,  a  commodious  barn,  a  garden  house,  a  hen  house,  and 
other  minor  out-buildings.  The  buildings  are  plainly  and  sub- 
stantially constructed,  iiiid  well  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  designed. 


Ft  E  I>0  R^T 


OF    THE 


SUPERlNTENDEiNT. 


To  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Indiana  House  of  Refuge  : 

Gentlemen  : — Permit  me,  as  its  Superintendent,  to  present  to 
you  the  following  report,  and  with  it  the  reports  of  the  subordinate 
officers,  of  the  progress,  and  present  condition  of  the  House  of 
Refuge,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  December  31,  1870.  The  Insti- 
tution has  gone  forward  on  its  mission  of  mercy  without  much  in- 
terruption, aside  from  the  little  foibles  and  perplexities  incident  to 
Reform  School  work.  The  severest  affliction  which  the  Institution 
has  sustained  during  the  year  was  a  protracted  visitation  of  sick- 
ness, which  is  herein  reported  under  a  separate  head.  The  duties 
of  the  past  year  have  been  arduous  and  perplexing.  Boys,  too  old 
and  too  much  hardened,  have  been  forced  upon  us  in  too  rapid  suc- 
cession, which  has  caused  a  very  heavy  strain  upon  our  system. 
Since  the  first  day  of  January,  1870, 142  boys  have  been  received. 
Many  of  these  were  too  old,  and  had  seen  too  much  criminal 
practice  to  be  easily  influenced  by  our  discipline,  thus  overtaxing 
the  attention  of  the  officers,  increasing  the  expense  and  vitiating 
the  discipline  and  health  of  the  entire  Institution.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  there  is  ample  ground  for  the  belief  that  many  good 
results  have  been  attained,  and  that  many  of  these  boys,  that  have 
not  known  what  it  was  to  eat  honest  bread,  have  commenced  to 
learn  how  to  work  and  the  necessity  for  it.  The'  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  boys  has  undergone  a  perceptible  change  for  the  better, 
and  the  work  of  reform  has  been,  I  think,  successfully  commenced 
in  many  of  their  hearts.  The  gross,  animal  and  dejected  appear 
ance  which  many  of  the  older  boys  wore  when  they  came  to  us, 
is  being  gradually  changed  to  a  more  cheerful,  intelligent  and 
humane  aspect,  and  we  think  there  is  sufficient  grounds  for  the 
belief  that  a  thorough  and  permanent  reformation  will  ultimately 
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be  eft'ected  in  the  hearts  of  a  large  proportion  of  tliem.  There  are 
some,  however,  with  whom  we  can  not  reasonably  expect  to  ac- 
complish much.  It  is  with  those  in  whom  the  natural  tendency  to 
evil  largely  preponderates  and  whose  criminal  experience  is  nearly 
commensurate  with  their  years,  and  who  have  grown  up  to  an 
advanced  age  entirely  destitute  of  mental  and  moral  culture. 
These  are  by  no  means  promising  subjects.  With  their  minds  be- 
nighted in  ignorance,  and  their  moral  principles  weak  and  sickly,  it 
is  indeed  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impossible,  to  render  them 
wholly  acceptiblc  to  reformatory  appliances.  We  may,  and  I  think 
we  often  do,  benefit  this  class  of  boys,  but  it  seems  sometimes 
that  the  results  are  not  worth  the  effort. 

Since  making  our  last  report  the  capacity  of  the  Institution  has 
been  doubled  and  the  number  of  boys  has  been  increased  from  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  to  two  hundred  and  seventeen.  The  growth 
of  the  Institution  has  been  rapid  and  strong.  No  Institution  in 
tiiis  counti'y,  conducted  on  this  system,  has  received  so  many  boys 
in  so  short  a  time  (viz:  three  years)  and  managed  them  so  well. 
Two  hundred  and  eighty-three  boys  have  been  received  to  its 
guardianship,  and  have  partaken  largely  of  its  benefits,  and  we 
hope  the  incoming  Legislature  will,  in  its  wisdom  and  liberality, 
favorably  consider  the  necessity  that  exists  for  extending  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Institution  so  that  others  may  be  taken  in  and  pro- 
perly cared  for. 

DISCHARGED    BOYS. 

The  whole  number  of  boys  discharged  during  the  year  is  13,  of 
this  number  4  were  discharged  by  reason  of  reformation,  2  by  rea- 
son of  expiration  of  term  of  sentence,  2  to  the  care  of  parents  or 
guardians,  2  were  discharged  because  the  authorities  did  not  furn- 
ish the  proper  commitment  papers,  and  3  were  discharged  for  other 
causes.  All  the  boys  that  have  left  the  institution  this  year,  are 
living  honorable  lives,  and  a  majority  of  them  that  were  previously 
discharged,  are  doing  well.  Four  of  the  boys  that  were  discharged 
last  year,  have  enlisted  in  the  United  Slates  Ai-my,  and  so  far  as 
we  know,  are  doing  honorable  service.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
institution,  twenty  boys  have  been  discharged  as  reformed.  Only 
two  of  these  have  been  charged  with  the  commission  of  crime, 
and  they  were  returned  to  the  institution,  one  last  year  and  the  oth- 
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or  this.  We  are  s:alisfied  that  fourteen  of  this  uumber  arc  leading 
respectable  lives,  and  we  are  much  in  doubt  in  regard  to  the  re- 
maining four,  although  we  Icnow  their  whereabouts,  but  we  are 
not  convinced  that  they  are  living  properly-  Though  the  boys  are 
discharged  we  keep  up  a^regnlar  correspondence  with  them,  which, 
we  think,  is  productive  of  good  results. 

BOYS     INDKNTUm'.D. 

We  have  used  ail  reasonable  means  to  find  places  in  which  to 
suitably  indenture  such  of  the  boys  as  are  without  homes  and 
friends  to  care  for  them.  But  our  eftbrts  have  largely  been  fruit- 
less. We  seldom  find  persons  that  need  boys  longer  than  two  or 
three  months  at  a  time,  and  that  is  likely  to  be  the  time  when  w^e 
need  them  most  in  the  institution.  During  the  year  there  have 
been  but  three  boys  indentured,  and  they  were  placed  with  respec- 
table farmers  in  moderate  circumstances  ;  one  residing  in  Fountain 
county,  one  in  Montgomery  county,  and  the  other  in  Hendricks 
county.  Two  of  these  are  boys  15  years  of  age,  each  one  of  whom, 
on  attaining  his  majority,  is  to  receive  $250  in  money  aiid  a  suit  of 
clothes  worth  not  less  than  $40.  The  other  boy  is  12  years  old, 
and  on  arriving  at  age  is  to  receive  ^200  in  money,  and  a  suit  of 
clothes  worth  not  less  than  840.  Each  of  these  boys  is  to  receive 
the  amount  of  education,  care  and  attention  prescribed  by  the  stat- 
utes governing  other  cases  of  indenture.  The  boys  seera  to  be 
pleased  with  their  new  homes,  and  the  parties  with  whom  they  are 
placed  have  expressed  themselves  well  satisfied  with  the  boys.  Be- 
fore a  boy  is  indentured  we  permit  him  to  go  and  live  with  the  par- 
ty desiring  him  a  suitable  length  of  time,  to  know  whether  both  are 
likely  to  be  satisfied,  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  either 
party  is  dissatisfied,  we  return  the  boy  to  the  institution;  if  both  are 
pleased,  and  suitable  terms  can  be  agreed  upon,  the  indenture  is 
immediately  executed. 

BOYS    ON    TICKET-OF-MiAVE. 

To  grant  absolute  discharges  to  boys,  for  any  other  cause  than 
for  serving  out  the  period  for  which  they  were  sentenced,  and  for 
attaining  the  legal  age,  has  proven  very  unsatisfactory.  Hence  the 
Ticket-of-Leave  system  has  been  adopted.  This  system  places  a 
boy  out  on  trial,  in  a  suitable  home,  with  the  understanding  that  if 
he  should  prove  himself  to  be  unreformed.  he  shall  be  returned  to 
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the  institution  for  such  further  treatment  as  his  case  may  seem  to 
need,  and  that  if  he  shows  a  settled  purpose  to  do  right  and  to  con- 
duct properly,  he  will  either  be  indentured  or  placed  on  wages. 
This  course  has  proven  very  satisfactory,  and  only  two  boys  that 
have  been  placed  out  in  this  way,  have  been  returned,  and  they 
were  not  returned  for  the  commission  of  any  criminal  act,  but  because 
they  took  up  habits  which  they  would  not  be  tolerated  in  practic- 
ing in  the  institution.  We  consider  the  boys  that  go  out  in  this 
way  just  as  much  the  wards  of  the  institution  as  if  they  were  ac- 
tually in  it.  This  has  a  restraining  power  over  them,  and  in  some 
cases  it  prevents  a  relapse  into  criminal  life.  No  ticket  is  given  for 
a  period  longer  than  thirty  days,  and  at  the  expiration  of  this  time 
he  returns  it  with  a  written  report  of  his  conduct,  and  a  new  ticket 
is  issued.  In  cases  where  the  boys  are  so  far  from  the  institution 
that  we  cannot  inform  ourselves  in  relation  to  their  conduct,  by 
personal  visits  to  the  boys,  we  require  them  to  furnish  written  cer- 
tificates, from  the  parties  with  whom  they  reside,  in  relation  to  the 
truthfulness  of  their  reports.  We  now  have  seventeen  boys  out  in 
this  way,  from  whom  favorable  reports  are  received  monthly. 

HEALTH. 

There  has  been  but  a  brief  period  during  the  year  just  drawing^ 
to  a  close,  in  which  the  institution  has  been  free  from  diseases  of  a 
malignant  type.  A  variety  of  diseases  has  prevailed,  for  a  detailed 
account  of  which  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Practicing  Physi- 
sician.  In  the  month  of  January  the  measles  were  unavoidably 
introduced  into  the  institution,  and  they  continued  into  the  month 
of  March.  Typhoid  fever  has  prevailed  not  only  in  the  institution 
but  in  the  surrounding  neighborhood  since  early  in  the  month  of 
July.  There  have  been  sixty-five  cases  among  the  boys,  six  of 
which  met  a  fatal  termimation,  and  ten  cases  among  the  officers 
and  employes.  There  was  no  local  cause  for  this  disease  that  we 
could  discover.  We  employed  what  we  considered  to  be  the  nec- 
essary precautionary  measures  to  prevent  it  from  entering  the  in- 
stitution :  the  premises  were  kept  clean,  and  the  school-rooms  and 
dormitories  were  kept  well  ventilated;  disinfectants  were  freely 
used,  and  all  decaying  substances  were  speedily  removed  from  about 
the  buildings,  and  notwithstanding  this  we  did  not  prevent  it  from 
invading  oi^r  household.  Two  deaths  ensued  from  consumption. 
In  February  His   Excellency,  the   Governor,  commuted  the  sen- 
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tencc  of  a  boy,  who  had  consumption  well  seated  upon  him,  from 
the  Southern  Prison,  by  substituting  therefor  his  commitment  to 
this  institution.  In  being  transferred  from  the  jirison  he  caugh  a 
violent  cold  which  confined  him  to  his  bed,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  did  not  recover.  He  lingered  until  the  23rd  day  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  disease  terminated  in  his  death.  During  the 
whole  period  of  his  sickness  we  had  to  keep  a  nurse  with  him 
day  and  night,  which  added  much  to  our  care  and  the  expense  of 
the  institution.  Before  his  death  he  gave  evidence  of  a  christian's 
hope,  and  we  think,  he  died  reconciled  to  God.  The  other  death 
from  consumption  was  a  little  colored  boy,  that  was  transferred 
from  the  Northern  Prison,  who  came  to  us  in  the  last  stages  of  the 
disease.  He  lingered  only  about  a  month,  when  he  dropped  ofT 
very  suddenly.  Of  his  condition  we  cannot  speak  positively,  as 
his  mind  was  so  wrapped  up  in  ignorance  he  could  not  clearly  com- 
prehend the  conditions  of  the  plan  of  salvation.  In  the  cases  of 
the  most  of  them  w^ho  died  from  the  effects  of  the  fever,  there  is 
much  ground  to  hope  for  a  favorable  termination.  Two  of  these 
had  professed  religion  for  some  months,  and  had  lived  consistent 
lives.  On  their  death-beds  they  showed  a  calmness  and  a  willing- 
ness to  give  up  the  world  and  all  its  attachments,  which  indicated 
that  their  treasures  were  not  of  earth.  In  their  happy  death  and 
apparent  salvation,  there  is  much  to  encourage  us  to  continue  our 
efforts  in  laboring  to  secure  the  soul's  salvation  in  the  cases  of  oth- 
er boys.  Some  in  their  dying  hour  did  not  give  much  reason  for 
hope,  but  we  will  not  attempt  to  divine  their  condition.  We  can 
only  say  that  we  have  a  consciousness  of  having  discharged  our 
duty  toward  them. 

s  c  n  o  o  I-  s  . 

The  schools  have  been  successfully  managed.  Being  well  class- 
ified they  are  easily  taught.  One  half  of  each  day  is  devoted  to 
school,  and  the  time  is  generally  well  improved.  A.  large  propor- 
tion of  the  boys  are  very  ignorant  when  they  come  to  the  school. 
There  are  but  few  that  can  read,  write  and  cipher  well,  but,  many 
of  them  can  do  imperfectly,  a  little  of  each.  Their  illiterate  con- 
dition is  not  attributable,  as  may  be  supposed,  to  a  deficiency  in 
aptness  to  learn,  but  to  their  unfavorable  social  and  moral  condi- 
tion in  early  life.     At  first  they  do  not  show  much  anxiety  to  study. 
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But  when  they  have  learned  the  iniponauce  and  usefulness  of  ed' 
ucation,  and  the  pleasure  it  affords,  they  show  as  much  eagerness 
to  learn  as  is  usually  observed  in  other  children.  They  are  in- 
structed in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography  and 
grammar,  and  are  regularly  practiced  in  composition  and  declama- 
tion. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  sufficient  provisions  are  made  for 
the  boys  to  fit  themselves  for  the  successful  conduct  of  the  ordina- 
ry affairs  of  life.  The  system  of  instruction  is  substantially  the 
same  as  is  employed  in  our  best  regulated  common  schools.  With 
these  opportunities,  aided  by  kind  and  sympathetic  teachers,  to  urge 
and  stimulate  them  to  their  enjoyment,  there  is  sufficient  grounds 
for  the  belief  that  many  of  them  will  be  raised  above  the  surveil- 
ance  of  their  animal  propensities,  which  have  kept  them  employed 
in  those  degrading  pursuits  from  which  they  have  derived  their  ill- 
gotten  gains,  and  go  forth  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  higher  state  of  in- 
tellectual development,  and  social  and  moral  improvement. 

OFFICERS. 

We  find  it  no  less  difficult  now  to  secure  the  services  of  compe- 
tent men  for  officers,  and  suitable  women  for  domestics,  than  we 
encountered  the  first  year.  Generally,  the  men  who  are  especially 
fitted  for  this  work,  are  not  available  to  us.  We  want  men  who 
possess  natural  and  acquired  fitness,  who  are  unencumbered,  and 
are  willing  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  the  school.  All  the  men  we  employ  come  to  us  want- 
ing in  experience,  and  necessarily  they  have  to  undergo  a  period  of 
tutorage  before  they  are  capable  of  taking  responsibilities,  and  it 
frequently  occurs  that  by  the  time  we  think  them  ready  for  active 
duty  they  become  restive  and  want  to  leave;  and  it  also  occasion- 
ally happens  that  after  they  become  familiar  with  the  work,  they 
show  themselves  to  be  unfit,  and  their  discharge  is  a  necessity. 
The  most  of  the  officers  that  are  at  present  in  the  employ  of  the  in- 
stitution, arc  capable  men,  and  are,  I  think,  intending  to  continue 
in  the  work.  The  work  of  reconstructing  juvenile  delinquents  and 
of  restoring  them  to  their  normal  condition,  cannot  be  entrusted  to 
unskillful  hands.  Men  with  natural  fitness,  toned  up  by  individual 
observation  and  experience,  are  the  only  persons  to  whom  so  sacred 
a  duty  can  be  safely  entrusted.  The  number  of  officers  and  em- 
ployes in  the  institution  at  the  present  time  are  as  follows,  viz :  The 
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Superintendent  and  ilie  Matron,  one  Assistant  Superintendent,  one 
female  teacher,  one  Clerk,  four  House  Fathers,  and  four  Elder 
Brothers,  one  Gardener,  one  Carpenter,  one  Barn  Master,  one  Live 
Stock  Overseer,  and  one  Shoe  Shop  JNlaster.  The  employes  are 
one  Assistant  Matron,  one  Cook,  one  Tailor  Shop  Mistress,  one 
Bake  House  Mistress,  one  Dining  Room  Mistress,  one  Laundress, 
one  Nurse,  and  three  Tailoresses ;  one  Chambermaid,  and  one 
woman  is  employed  at  house  work. 

The  above  are  the  regularly  employed  officers  and  employes,  but 
it  occasionally  occurs  that  it  is  necessary  to  increase  this  force  for 
a  short  time.  All  the  officers  have  shown  a  commendable  willing- 
ness to  aid  me  in  inaugurating  and  executing  all  measures  intended 
to  increase  the  efficiency  and  stability  of  the  institution. 

EMPLOYMENT    OF    THE    BOYS. 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  boys  are  too  small  to  be  employed  in  any 
place  aside  from  the  chair  shop,  and  when  they  have  not  been  at 
work  there  they  have  been  in  school.  The  largest  boys  have  been 
steadily  employed  at  shoe-making,  carpentering,  tailoring,  and  at- 
tending to  the  family  houses,  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  do- 
mestic department,  tending  to  the  live  stock,  driving  the  teams,  at 
grading  the  premises,  making  walks,  shoveling  gravel,  building  gravel 
roads,  digging  post-holes,  making  fences,  etc.  The  time  devoted 
to  grading,  making  walks,  roads,  fences,  etc.,  does  not  add  anything 
to  the  receipts  of  the  institution,  but  it  increases  the  beauty,  con- 
venience and  value  of  the  establishment.  We  use  the  labor  of  the 
boys,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  in  making  improvements,  and  in  car- 
rying on  the  work  of  the  whole  institution. 

CHAIR    SHOP. 

From  this  department  we  have  not  realized  as  many  favorable 
results  as  we  had  expected  at  last  report.  Not  that  there  has  been 
any  failure  on  our  part  to  successfully  conduct  the  shop,  but 
because  we  were  not  furnished  with  as  much  work  as  could  be 
done.  The  products  of  the  shop  for  the  entire  year  will  not  exceed 
$819.36.  As  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  financial  exhibit  for 
the  year,  there  have  been  received  for  work  performed  in  this  shop 
the  sum  of  $543.94.  We  have  an  outstanding  claim  against  the 
parties  for  whom  we  have  done  work,  amounting  to  18275.42.     Of 
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this  amount  there  is  now  due  from  the  Bedford  Chair  Company  of 
Ohio,  the  sum  of  $195.1?.  On  the  completion  of  the  contract  at 
which  the  boys  are  now  at  work,  this  money  will  be  paid.  The 
balance,  viz:  $80.30,  is  due,  and  has  been  for  two  or  three  months, 
from  the  Indianapolis  Chair  Company,  which  failed  and  availed 
themselves  a  short  time  since  of  the  advantage  of  Ihe  Bankrupt 
Law.  The  shop  would  have  been  a  complete  success  if  we  had 
been  furnished  with  as  much  work  as  the  boys  could  have  per- 
formed. We  have  sought  contracts  from  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  one  of  our  neighboring  States,  but  have  only  succeeded 
in  effecting  a  temporary  one.  If  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the 
machinery  recommended  in  another  part  of  this  report,  we  will  not 
be  dependent  i>pon  manufacturers  for  employment  for  the  shop. 
We  can  then  turn  our  own  frames,  and  by  purchasing  the  cane 
can  keep  the  boys  constantly  employed.  If  this  can  be  done  it  will 
very  much  reduce  the  expense  of  living,  as  we  have  a  large  class 
of  boys  too  small  to  be  profitably  employed  at  any  other  kind  of 
productive  labor.  At  this  employment,  all  the  boys  ranging  from 
eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  can  earn  at  least  one-fourth  of  their 
own  support. 

THE    NEW    BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  which  have  been  erected  since  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature  are  as  foUows,  viz  :  The  main  building,  one  family 
house,  a  garden  house,  16x32  feet,  one  story  high  ;  three  privies  for 
family  houses,  each  18x24  feet ;  a  green  house,  and  a  hydraulic 
ram  house.  The  main  building  and  family  house  were  built  by 
contract.  The  contract  price  of  these  two  buildings  was  respec- 
tively .130,000  and  85,973.  These  prices  did  not  include  all  the 
work  in  the  buildings,  which  was  necessary  to  their  efficiency.  The 
extra  work  done  by  the  contractor  of  the  main  building,  which  was 
not  included  in  the  above  contract  price,  amounted  i  >  |;1,122.06, 
All  the  windows  in  this  building  have  been  furnished  with  inside 
blinds,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1300  :  gas  pipes  have  been  laid  in  every 
department  of  this  building,  with  the  view,  ultimately,  to  burning 
gas,  at  a  cost  of  $230.30.  The  fitting  up  of  the  bath  rooms  and, 
water  closets,  and  wash  rooms,  and  the  building  of  a  suitable  tank, 
and  the  laying  of  pipes  necessary  to  furnish  all  the  above  named 
departments,  together  with  the  officers'  and  boys'  dining  rooms,  the 
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kitchen,  the  pantry  and  the  hospital  with  hot  anJ  cold  water,  cost 
the  sum  of  $1,929.89.  The  cost  of  two  dydraulic  rams,  the  setting 
of  the  same,  with  pipes  sufficient  to  connect  them  witli  the  reser- 
voir, and  with  the  main  building,  cost  the  sum  of  l,070.o4.  The 
cost  of  the  main  building,  incluiling  the  above  detailed  work,  is 
$35,65-2.78. 

There  may  be,  however,  a  few  items  of  small  importance,  the  • 
cost  of  which  is  not  included  in  the  above.  The  main  building  is 
not  as  perfect  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  work,  in  many  respects,  is 
imperfectly  executed,  and  much  of  the  wood  work  is  not  made  out 
of  the  right  kind  of  material.  The  lumber  out  of  which  the  doors 
are  made,  was  either  wholly  or  partially  green,  and  many  of  the 
doors  to  the  rooms  in  which  tires  have  been  regularly  kept,  have 
shrunk  so  as  to  leave  apertures,  so  large  as  to  prevent  the  locks 
from  fastening  them.  The  cement  floor,  in  the  basement  kitchen, 
was  a  very  imperfect  job;  we  have  had  to  take  it  up  entirely  and 
pave  it  with  brick,  which  has  entailed  considerable  trouble  and 
.some  expense.  The  extra  Work  on  the  family  house  cost  -$297.94, 
which  added  to  the  contract  price  makes  the  entire  cost  of  the 
building  -$6,272.94.  A  barn  42x100  feet  has  been  erected  at  a  cost 
of  62,023.10.  These  buildings  have  all  been  furnished  with  suit- 
ble  lightning  rods  of  the  Munson  Patent. 

IMPROVKMKNTS. 

Since  the  first  day  of  January,  1869,  many  important  and  val- 
uable improvements  have  been  made.  That  crude,  rough  aspect 
which  the  premises  around  the  houses  and  the  grounds,  on  both  sides 
of  the  road  leading  to  the  buildings,  wore,  has  been  changed  to  a 
more  desirable  and  inviting  appearance.  The  grounds  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  main  building  and  between  the  two  family 
houses,  to  the  north  and  south  (commencing  and  ending  the  series), 
have  been  graded,  and  sodded,  and  nicely  laid  off  into  a  plat  of 
flower  beds,  divided  by  brick  walks,  and  a  circular  drive.  In  the 
center  of  the  plat,  and  directly  in  front  of  the  main  building,  is  a 
beautiful  fountain,  which  is  amply  supplied  with  water  from  the 
tank  in  the  garret  of  the  main  building.  When  this  fountain  plays 
it  is  an  attractive  feature  of  the  Institution. 
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The  following  statement  will  show  the  kind,  amount,  and  esti- 
mated  value  of   the    improvements   made  during   the  past   two 
years,  viz : 
1,036   feet  of   picket   fence,  along  the    Mooresville  pike 

at  80c $828  80 

2,486  feet  of  picket  fence  around  the  grove  in  front,  at  50c.  1,213  GO 

~€00  feet  of  j)icket  fence  around  the  play  ground,  at  50c.  300  00 

One  rustic  bridge  across  ravine..  ..  200  00 

One  bridge  across  the  bayou  500  00 

230  rods  of  gravel  road,  at  $5 1,140  00 

130  yards  of  brick  walk  seven  feet  wide,  at  $5  650  00 

100  yards  of  brick  sewer,  arched,  capacity  15  inches  400    00 

300  yards  of  oak  sewer 500  00 

Shade  trees  and  shrubbery 500  CO 

Making  fill  near  new  family  house 300  00 

$6,561  80 

The  above  enumerated  iujprovements  were  made  by  the  labor  of 
the  boys,  except  such  hired  help  as  was  necessary  to  take  the  charge 
and  direction  of  the  work.  The  above  are  all  permanent  improve- 
ments, and  the  labar  of  the  boys  for  the  time  they  were  em,)K)yed 
at  these  improvemenis,  can  be  applied  hereafter  to  some  kind  of 
work  that  will  produce  an  income  to  the  institution. 

LIVK    STOCK. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  difl'erent  classes  of  stock  of  the 
farm,  the  number  in  each  class,  with  their  estimated  value,  viz: 

14  Milch  cows,  at  $50 $700  00 

14  Head  of  young  cattle  (two  years  old)  $40 560  00 

I  Steer  three  years  old 40  00 

I  Thorough-bred  Durham  bull 250  00 

II  Head  of  horses,  at  $175 1,925  00 

18  Fatted  hogs,  at  $20 360  00 

18  Shoals,  at  $15 270  CO 

1  Boar 20  00 

102  Head  of  stock  hogs,  at  $6 612  00 


Total $4737  00 

During  the  year  we  have  lost  by  death  two  milch  cows  valued  at 
$50  each.     All  the   stock  is  in   good   condition  and  appears  to  be 
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healthy.  Nearly  all  the  cattle  are  "  scrub  stock."  We  need  a  better 
class  of  cattle  than  that,  and  with  the  appropriation  of  the  amount 
of  money  estimated  for  in  another  part  ol  this  report,  we  shall  be 
able  to  purchase  such  additional  cattle  and  hogs,  with  which  to  stock 
the  farm,  as  is  considered  to  be  more  economical  and  creditable  to 
the  institution. 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  FARM  AND  GARDEN. 

The  farm  and  garden  have  each  produced  all  that  we  could  have 
expected.  The  season  was  not  favorable  to  a  very  heavy  yield 
from  any  of  our  crops,  excepting  the  corn.  Early  in  May  we 
planted  ten  acres  of  the  bottom  land  in  sorghum,  which  did  not 
grow,  owing  to  an  excessively  dry  period  of  about  four  weeks, 
which  immediately  followed  the  planting.  About  the  middle  of 
June  we  planted  this  ground  in  corn,  and  secured  a  light  crop.  The 
crops  of  hay  and  oats  were  very  light,  the  former  being  only  about 
a  third  of  a  crop,  the  latter  about  two-thirds  of  a  yield.  The  ground 
planted  in  potatoes  did  not  yield  much  over  a  third  of  a  crop. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  farry  products  are  still  on  hand  for  use  the 
coming  year.  The  farm  is  aimually  increasing  in  productiveness, 
and  we  hope  to  continue  improving  it  till  its  products  shall  be  still 
farther  increased.  The  result  of  deep  ploughing,  subsoiling,  and 
manuring,  has  been  very  satisfactory.  A  field  that  was  subsoiled 
last  year,  produced  about  one-sixth  more  corn  this  year,  than  the 
field,  with  equal  advantages,  joining  it.  The  farm  is  now  in  very 
good  condition  and  nearly  all  of  the  fences  are  in  good  repair. 
During  the  coming  year  we  intend  to  lay  the  garden  off  in  suitable 
plats,  divided  by  walks  and  avenues,  and  tastefully  ornament  and 
beautify  the  same.  The  full  products  of  the  farm,  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  with  their  estimated  value,  are  given  in  the  following 
table : 

10  Tons  of  hay,  at  U5 -$150  00 

300  Bushels  of  oats,  at  40c 120  00 

2,640  Bushels  of  corn,  at  40c 1,056  00 

40  Bushels  of  beans,  at  $2 HO  00 

700  Bushelsof  potatoes,  at  81.10 770  00 

4,177  Pounds  of  pork,  at  12c 500  24 

200  Pounds  of  lard,  at  15c 30  00 

1,200  Bushels  of  turnip^•,  at  30c 360  00 
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9  Head  of  spring  calves,  at  $10 90  00 

102  Head  of  hogs,  at  $6 612  00 

18  Fatted  hogs,  at  $20 360  00 

Milk  and  butter 480  00 

Vegetables  received  from  garden  1,000  00 

$5,608  66 

THE  ORCHARD  AND  FRUIT  GARDEX. 

The  size  of  these  departments  remains  the  same  as  at  last  re- 
port. The  orchard  has  not  begun  to  bear  any  yet,  but  we  are  ex- 
pecting it  to  begin  to  produce  some  next  year.  The  vineyard  and 
small  fruit  department  each  produced  a  light  crop,  which  is  re- 
ported under  the  products  of  the  farm  and  garden.  These  depart- 
ments have  each  made  a  vigorous  growth,  and  promise  well.  For 
the  size  of  these  departments  1  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  institution. 

DIVISIONS    OF    TIME    AND    MODE    OF    EMPLOYMENT SUNDAYS. 

♦ 

Rise  at  6  a.  m. 

From  6  to  8,  dress,  make  beds,  wash  and  attend  religious  exer- 
cises. 

From  8  to  10,  prepare  for  Sabbath  School. 

From  10  to  11,  recite  Sabbath  School  lessons. 

From  11  to  12:30,  Sunday  School  and  singing  exercises. 

From  12:30  to  3,  dinner  and  walk  on  the  farm. 

From  3  to  4,  chapel  exercises. 

From  4  to  7,  reading  library  books,  recreation  and  supper. 

From  7  to  8:30,  moral,  educational  or  conversational  exercises. 

WEEK     DAYS FROM     MARCH     IsT    TO    NOVEMBER    IsT. 

Rise  at  5  a.  m. 

From  5  to  6:30,  dress,  make  beds,  wasli,  attend  religious  exer. 
cises  and  breakfast. 

From  6:30  to  11:30,  one-hxlf  of  the  boys  are  in  school;  the  otlu-r 
half  are  divided  into  working  classes,  and  are  detailed  on  the  farm 
in  the  shops,  and  in  the  diflerent  divisions  of  the  domestic  depart- 
ments. 

J^Vom  11:30  to  1  p.  m.,  dinner  and  recreation. 
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From  1  to  6,  the  forenoon  working  class  attend  school,  and  vice 
versa. 

From  6  to  8,  washing,  supper,  and  recreation. 

From  8  to  8:30,  moral  review  and  devotional  exercises. 

At  8:30,  retire  to  bed. 

FROM  NOVEMBER  IsT  TO  MARCH  IsT. 

» 

Rise  at  6  a.  m. 

From  6  to  7,  dress,  make  beds,  wash,  attend  devotional  exercises, 
and  breakfast. 

From  7  to  11:30,  one-half  of  the  boys  at  school,  the  other  half 
at  work. 

From  11:30  to  1  p.  m.,  dinner  and  recreation. 

From  1  to  5,  one-half  at  work,  the  other  half  m  school. 

From  5  to  8:30,  supper,  reading,  and  moral  review. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

The  publishers  of  the  following  newspapers  and  magazines  will 
please  accept  our  grateful  thanks  for  gratuitously  furnishing  the 
boys  with  copies  of  their  publications,  as  stated  below : 

DAILIES. 

Sentinel,  two  copies Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Journal,  one  copy "  " 

Evening  News,  one  copy "  " 

Express,  one  copy Terre  Haute,  " 

Journal,  one  copy "  "         " 

Gazette,  one  copy Ft.  Wayne,  " 

Courier,  one  copy Lafayette,    " 

Journal,  one  copy "  " 

WEEKLIES. 

Radical Richmond,  Ind. 

Telegram....  '•  " 

Humming  Bird "  " 

Banner Knightstown,  •• 

Banner , Greencastle,  " 

Press "  " 
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Press Lawrenceburgh  " 

Register "  " 

Journal Covington,  " 

Jeffersoniah Franklin,  " 

Herald    "         «' 

Courier Madison,  " 

Free  Press '. "  " 

Journal Evansville,  " 

Union Danville,  " 

Journal.  Winchester,  " 

Gazette. "  « 

Enterprise Michigan  City,  " 

Western  Sun., Vincennes,  " 

Gazette »  " 

Standard Greensburg,  " 

Standard Lagrange,  " 

Democrat Rockport,  " 

Progress Bloomington,  " 

Reville Vevay, " 

Republican.... Peru,  " 

Gazette Martinsville,  " 

Gazette Washington,  " 

Eagle : Union  City,  " 

Patriot  , Lebanon,  " 

Dispatch Lafayette,  " 

Journal ,     "         " 

Register Noblesville,  " 

Journal , Logansport,  " 

Register Crown  Point,  " 

Herald Liberty," 

Herald Loogootee,  " 

Friend Covington,  " 

Banner Vernon,  " 

Times Goshen," 

Miner Brazil," 

Commercial Greenfield,  " 

Times Muncie,  " 

Ledger Attica,  " 

Recorder Rising  Su  n ,  " 

Western  Independent Indianapolis,  " 
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Commercial Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gazette Kentland,  " 

Boone  County  Pioneer Lebanon,  " 

Journal.... Kokomo,  " 

Volunteer Shelbyville,  " 

Journal 

Herald Huntington,  " 

Plaindealer Wabash," 

Journal Delphi,  " 

Times  Tipton," 

Independent Aurora,  « 

Democrat  Times Cambridge  City,  " 

Republican Corydon,  « 

Standard Rochester,  « 

Gate  City Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Cincinnati  Times Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Messenger  of  Peace Cincinnati,  " 

Ledger Dayton,  « 

Toledo  Blade .'.. Toledo," 

Commercial "        " 

Herald Cleveland,  " 

Leader "  " 

Advocate Harrison,  " 

The  Central  Christian St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Courier- Journal...  Louisville,  Ky. 

Observer  and  Reporter Lexington,  Ky. 

The  Methodist New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Plaindealer Canton,  N.  Y. 

Courier  and  Freemen Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

MONTHLIES. 

Phrenological  Journal,  (three  copies.)  New  York  City,  N.  Y- 

Agriculturalist,  ten  copies From  Gov.  Baker. 

North- Western  Farmer,  five  copies "  "  " 

Little  Chief Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Odd  Fellows'  Talisman "  " 

A.  G.  Willard's  Musical  Review  "  " 

Republican Martinsville,  *< 

Democrat Corydon,  " 

The  above  publications  are  important  auxiliaries  in  the  educa- 
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tion  of  the  boys,  and  we  hope  their  pu  will  have  the  good- 

ness to  continue  to  furnish  them,  and  thus  aid  us  in  rescuing  these 
tender  waifs  from  a  life  of  misery  and  moral  wretchedness. 


The  library  is  more  replete  with  useful  books  than  it  has  been  at 
any  previous  time.  It  has  recently  been  enlarged  by  the  purchase 
of  an  addition  of  nearly  two  hundred  good  books.  The  number 
of  books  now  in  the  library  is  four  hundred  and  fourteen.  From 
the  library  the  House  Fathers  select  regularly,  once  in  every  two 
weeks,  a  suitable  number  of  books  to  enable  them  to  furnish  each 
member  of  their  families  with  one,  and  they  take  them  to  their 
family  houses,  where  each  boy  is  permitted  to  select  such  a  book 
for  his  own  reading  as  he  chooses.  At  the  close  of  two  weeks 
these  books  are  returned  to  the  library  and  a  fresh  supply  drawn 
out.  Thus  the  boys  are  constantly  supplied  with  good  reading 
matter,  a  privilege  which  most  of  the  larger  ones  en'oy.  We  find 
the  library  to  be  of  great  assistance  in  the  work  of  reform.  It  furn- 
ishes their  minds  with  useful  subjects  of  contemplation,  and  besides, 
it  is  a  safeguard  against  the  commission  of  evil. 

SABBATH    SCHOOL    AND    RELIGIOUS    INSTRUCTION. 

Our  supreme  object  has  been  to  reform  the  character  of  each  boy, 
and  with  a  view  to  this  object  the  Sabbath  School  and  the  moral 
and  religious  instruction  have  received  profound  attention.  The 
Sabbath  School  has  been  held  regularly  every  Sabbath,  and  the  in- 
terest the  boys  have  evinced  in  committing  and  reciting  scriptural 
verses,  and  in  listening  to  the  expositions  of  the  same,  shows  plain- 
ly enough  that  there  is  still  on  the  altar  of  their  heads  a  lingering 
desire  for  a  restoration  to  virtue.  Some  of  the  boys  are  too  small 
to  take  much  part  in  the  school,  but  they  commit  as  many  verses 
as  they  can,  some  howevever,  not  being  able  to  recite  but  one  verse* 
The  smallest  number  of  verses  recited  on  any  Sabbath  during  the 
year,  was  937,  and  the  largest  number  was  2,847.  The  average 
number  of  verses  recited  for  each  Sabbath  during  the  year,  is  1,820. 
The  mode  of  conducting  the  Sabbath  school  is  substantially  as 
follovvs :  Each  family  is  divided  into  four  classes,  each  class  being 
under  a  separate  teacher.  The  recitations  are  all  made  at  the  fam" 
ily  houses,  which  occupies  the  time  in  the  morning  from  9:45  tir 
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10:30.  At  10:30  all  the  families  and  officers  assemble  in  the 
chapel,  for  further  instruction  by  the  Superintendent.  The  exer- 
cises of  the  chapel  occur  in  the  following  order,  viz  : 

I.  Singing  of  religious  pieces  by  the  boys.  The  singing  is  al- 
ways accompanied  by  music  on  the  organ  by  one  of  the  officers. 

'2.  Reading  from  the  scriptures  by  the  Superintendent. 

3.  Responsive  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Psalms  by  the  whole 
school. 

4.  A  devotional  lesson  read  by  the  Superintendent. 

5.  Superintendent  leads  in  prayer. 

6.  Singing  by  the  boys. 

7.  Superintendent  questions  the  school  on  the  lesson,  and  ren- 
ders such  explanations  and  imparts  such  instruction  as  seems  best. 

8.  Superintendent  receives  from  the  boys  the  answers  to  the 
questions  given  out  on  previous  Sabbath. 

9.  Receiving  questions  from  the  boys  for  future  consideration. 
(The  boys  are  allowed  to  select  questions  from  the  Bible  and  hand 
them  to  the  Superintendent  in  writing,  to  be  given  to  the  boys  for 
solution  when  he  thinks  best.) 

10.  Singing  by  the  boys. 

II.  Close — by  the  the  Superintendent  leading  the  boys  in  re- 
peating the  Lord's  Prayer. 

To  encourage  the  boys  in  committing  verses,  we  have  offered  the 
reward  of  an  appropriate  book  to  the  boy  who  shall  recite  perfect- 
ly, the  greatest  number  of  scripture  verses  during  a  month.  This 
has  been  productive  of  good  results,  and  the  boys  generally  are 
anxious,  at  the  close  of  the  month,  to  know  who  has  been  success- 
ful in  gaining  the  jirize.  A  considerable  number  of  the  boys,  who 
have  heretofore  shown  but  little  interest  in  their  recitations,  are  now 
industriously  competing,  from  month  to  month,  for  the  rewards. 
We  also  give  a  book,  as  a  reward,  to  the  boy  who  shall  find  an. 
swers  to  the  greatest  number  of  questions  during  a  month.  This 
we  find  causes  the  boys  to  search  the  scriptures,  and  it  is  surprising 
to  know  how  many  of  them  succeed  in  finding  the  answers.  We 
have  no  chaplain  in  the  institution,  and  the  performance  of  the  re- 
ligious duties  on  the  Sabbath  has  devolved  upon  the  Superintend- 
ent. Opportunities  for  religious  interviews  have  always  been  giv- 
en to  missionaries,  or  ministers  of  the  gospel  residing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, when  they  have  sought  an  occasion.  The  boys  generally 
pay  a  respectful  attention  to  those  who  attempt  to  instruct  them 
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and  they  usually  appear  pleased  to  have  persons  visit  ihem  for  this 
purpose.  In  addition  to  the  Sabbath  School  and  regular  chapel 
exercises,  a  prayer  meeting  is  regularly  held  once  a  week  in  each 
family,  which  is  presided  over  by  the  House  Father.  These  meet- 
ings are  well  attended,  and  the  time  is  usually  well  occupied  in 
prayer  and  exhortation  by  the  boys.  These  meetings  have  proven 
to  be  very  efficacious  in  the  work  of  reform.  The  part  that  is  here 
taken,  and  the  good  resolutions  that  are  here  made,  strengthens 
their  good  desires  and  finer  sensibilities,  and  is  a  safeguard  against 
the  commission  of  presumptions  offences.  Each  family  also  has 
family  worship  daily,  morning  and  evening.  It  would  seem  from 
the  foregoing  report  that  ample  provisions  are  made  for  the  moral 
and  religious  instruction  of  the  entire  household,  and  their  united 
effect  is  salutary  and  permanent. 

BOYS    TOO    OLD. 

Many  of  the  boys  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  the  institu- 
tion, are  too  old  to  be  successfully  treated  on  this  system.  The 
maximum  age,  viz:  18  years,  fixed  by  the  eleventh  section  of  the 
law,  is  too  high.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  been  engaged 
longest  in  this  system  of  schools,  that  boys  above  16  years  of  age 
ought  not  to  be  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  any  institution 
conducted  on  this  system.  Our  experience  fully  confirms  this 
opinion.  Boys  above  16  years  of  age  are  usually  too  depraved,  too 
firmly  settled  in  their  habits  and  opinions  to  be  easily  changed  by 
the  appliances  v\hich  this  system  provides.  Whatever  be  the  max- 
imum age,  boys  older  M:an  it  are  likely  to  be  sent  to  us.  Boys  23 
years  old  have  been  sent  us  ,  r  17,  and  others  as  old  as  21  and  22 
years  have  been  committed  for  j6  and  17.  The  most  of  these 
older  boys  came  to  us  charged  with  the  commission  of  felo- 
nious ofTenees,  and  being  more  corrupt  and  more  hardened  in  sin 
than  the  younger  boys,  they  need  the  appliance  of  more  stringent 
measures.  Among  the  boys  received  during  the  past  year,  two 
were  guilty  of  manslaughter,  one  was  guilty  of  highway  robbery, 
and  f6ur  were  guilty  of  horse-stealing.  These  offenses  strongly  in- 
dicate the  depraved  condition  of  the  boys  themselves,  as  novices  in 
crime  do  not  commit  such  high  offenses.  Owing  to  their  advanced 
age,  their  depraved  condition,  the  full  development  of  their  sensual 
and  abnormal  faculties,  and  the  short  period  they  have  to  remain  in 
the  institution,  their  reformation  is  a  matter  of  serious  doubt.    Be- 
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sides  this  they  usually  exert  a  pernicious  influence  over  the  less  vi- 
cious, and  more  innocent  children.  It  is  to  be  greatly  hoped  that 
the  law  may  be  so  amended  as  to  prevent  boys  above  16  years  old 
from  being  committed  to  the  institution. 

BOYS    SENTENCED. 

The  law  creating  the  House  of  Refuge  provides  two  modes  only 
by  which  infants  may  be  committed  to  its  guardianship.  The  first 
js  by  a  j-egular  trial  and  sentence  before  the  proper  tribunal  under 
the  eleventh  section  of  the  act.  Under  that  section,  in  a  regular 
trial,  an  infant  may  be  sentenced  for  a  shorter  period  than  until  he 
arrives  at  age.  The  other  method  is  by  a  commitment  without  a 
regular  trial  and  sentence  under  the  tenth  section  of  the  act.  When 
this  method  is  resorted  to,  the  commitment  must  be  during  minor- 
ity, unless  sooner  reformed,  as  is  authorized  by  that  clause  of  the 
eighteenth  section,  which  says:  No  commitment  of  an  infant  to 
said  institution  shall  be  for  a  shorter  period  than  until  such  infant 
shall  be  reformed  or  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  If  the 
House  of  Refuge  is  to  be  made  an  exclusively  reformatory  institu- 
tion, that  clause  of  the  eleventh  section,  which  reads,  "  And  the 
Court  or  Jury  may  send  said  infant  for  a  shorter  period  than  their 
arrival  at  legal  age,"  ought  to  be  repealed.  Some  courts  under  this 
provision  of  the  eleventh  section,  have  sentenced  boys  to  the  House 
of  Refuge  for  terms  which  are  incompatible  with  the  time  necessa- 
ry to  secure  their  reformation.  The  reformation  of  an  infant  de- 
pends so  much  upon  his  own  exertions,  that  the  time  necessary  to 
secure  it  cannot  be  definately  estimated  in  advance.  The  time 
which  one  boy  may  require  to  thoroughly  reform  his  character  may 
not  be  the  same  as  is  required  in  the  cases  of  other  boys.  Hence 
no  time  can  be  laid  down,  as  a  safe  rule,  in  which  the  reformation 
of  all  boys  may  be  secured.  Our  system  of  treatment  is  based 
upon  a  regular  graded  course,  which  was  suggested  by  an  extensive 
experience  in  the  work  of  reforming  juvenile  delinquents,  through 
which  all  the  boys  must  pass  before  their  reformation  is  considered 
accomplished.  This  course  embraces  a  period  of  twelve  months. 
Occasionally  a  boy  passes  through  the  course  within  the  time,  but 
generally  a  longer  time  is  required.  Boys  are  frequently  sentenced 
for  a  shorter  period  than  is  necessary  to  affect  a  reformation,  and 
when  this  is  done  they  must  be  discharged  at  the  expiration  of  the 
period  for  which  they  were  sentenced,  whether  they  are  reformed 
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or  not.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  boys  are  injured,  society  is  in- 
jured, and  the  reformatory  character  of  the  institution  is  injured. 
During  the  past  year  four  boys  were  sentenced  for  one  year,  three 
boys  were  sentenced  for  two  years,  and  five  were  sentenced  for 
three  years.  All  reasonable  means  have  been  employed  to  prevent 
boys  from  being  sentenced  to  the  institution,  and  we  earnestly  hope 
that  the  incoming  Legislature  will  repeal  that  provision  of  the 
eleventh  section,  which  authorizes  its  being  done. 

THF     LAST    APPROPRIATION. 

The  Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  appropriated  for  buildings 
and  furnishing  goods  for  the  same,  and  extensions  for  the  House  of 
Refuge,  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  for  current  expenses 
the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars.  These  two  sums  appropriated 
were  to  conduct  the  institution  from  the  1st  day  of  .January,  1869, 
till  the  31st  of  March,  1871,  a  period  of  twenty-seven  months.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Legislature,  at  the  time,  that  the  fifty  thous- 
and dollars  would  be  expended  in  erecting  a  main  building,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  completed  before  the  next  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature, which  is  now  pending.  This  would  not  give  any  addi- 
tional room  for  boys,  and  hence  we  could  not  receive  a  greater 
number  than  the  institution  then  contained,  which  was  108.  The 
pressure  upon  the  capacity  of  the  institution  seemed  to  urge  the 
necessity  for  the  pursuit  of  a  different  course.  Many  pressing  ap- 
])lications  for  the  admission  of  boys  were  received,  and  additional 
room  had  either  to  be  made  in  the  institution,  or  the  boys  must  be 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  or  county  jails,  or  turned  loose  in  society. 
So  the  Board  of  Control,  in  view  of  the  facts  before  them,  con- 
cluded to  erect  a  cheaper  main  building  than  the  one  contemplated 
when  the  appropriation  was  made,  and  also  one  additional  family 
house.  The  family  house  was  built  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  in 
view  of  this  fact  the  capacity  of  the  other  family  houses  was 
stretched  to  its  utmost,  and  by  the  time  the  house  was  ready  for  occu- 
pancy, the  additional  boys  that  had  been  placed  in  the  other  two 
families,  were  enough  to  make  three  small  families.  The  comple- 
tion and  occupancy  of  the  main  building  in  June  last,  caused  the 
family  house  which  had^  previously  been  used  for  the  Superintend- 
ent's department,  and  other  purposes,  to  become  vacated.  This 
houi^e  was  immediately  fitted  up,  furnished,  and  put  in  readiness 
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for  the  reception  of  another  family.      On  the  7th  day  of  October 
all  the  family  houses  were  fall,  there  being  200  inmates  present. 
Since  that  time  this  number  has  been  increased,  so   that  a  part  of 
the  time  we   have  had  220  in  attendance.     At  this  time  there  are 
217  present.     Thus,  instead  of  coming  before  the  Legislature  at 
its  coming  session,  as  was  expected,  with  the  main  building  only 
erected  and  completed,  but  not  frunished  or  occupied,  and  with  only 
108  inmates  in  the  institution,  we  come  with   the  main  building 
finished,  furnished  and  occupied,  and  having  217  inmates,  more  than 
twice  the  number  we  were  expecting  to  have.     In  addition  to  the 
erection  of  the  main  building,  other  buildings  have   been  erected, 
which  are  enumerated  under  tiie  head  of  buildings.     The  amount 
appropriated  for  buildings,  furnishing  goods,  and  extensions,  was 
not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  erect  all  the  buildings  necessary  to 
meet  the  full  wants  of  the  institution,  and  hence  we  were  compelled 
to  borrow  from  the  appropriation  for  current  expenses,  the  sum  of 
Sll, 260.24  and  apply  it  to  the  construction  of  the  necessary  build- 
ings, and  the  furnishing  of  the  same.     Had  we  not  found  it  neces- 
sary to  borrow  this  amount,  and  apply  it  in  this  way,  the  sum  ap- 
propriated for  current  expenses  would  have  been  sufficient  to  con- 
duct the  institution  for  the  full  period  of  twenty-seven  months  with- 
out incurring  any  indebtedness.     But  the  present  safety,  as  well  as 
the  future  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  institution,  seemed  to  urge 
the  necessity  for  this  action. 

THE  COST  OF  KEEPING  INMATES  IN  THE  INDIANA  HOUSE  OF  REF- 
UGE, AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  COST  OF  KEEPING  THE  SAME  IN 
.SIMILAR    AND    IN    OTHER    INSTITUTIONS,    IN    OTHER    STATES. 

For  the  information  of  those,  into  whose  hands  this  report  may 

fall,  that  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  what  it  costs  to 
maintain  children  in  reform  schools  and  houses  of  refuge  in  other 
States,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  I  beg  leave  to  insert  the  following 
table,  which  1  extract  from  a  compilation  made  by  the  Recording 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association,  and  published  by 
him  ill  his  report  for  the  year  1869: 
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This  table  shows  the  average  cost  per  capita  per  annum  for  the 
support  of  male  inmates  in  the  different  institutions  to  be  ^154.52. 
There  are  eleven  institutfons  more  e.xpensive  and  twelve  less  so. 

Of  the  institutions  mentioned  in  the  above  table,  the  following 
only  are  conducted  exclusively  on  the  Family  System,  viz:  Indi- 
ana House  of  Refuge,  New  Jersey  Reform  School,  Wisconsin  Re- 
form School,  and  the  Ohio  State  Reform  School,  The  table  shows 
that  it  costs  more  per  capita  per  annum  to  maintain  infants  in  either 
of  the  above  named  institutions  than  it  does  in  this  institution. 
In  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  it  is  J$27  more  ;  in  New  Jersey  it  is  ^98 
more.  Taking  all  the  male  juvenile  reformatories  in  the  United 
States,  that  are  conducted  on  the  Congregate  System,  the  following 
are  the  only  ones  in  which  the  expense  of  support  is  less  than  it  is 
in  Indiana,  viz : 

Chicago  Reform  School ij^lM  00 

The  Western  House  of  Refuge,  N.  Y 114  00 

State  Reform  School,  of  Maine 117  03 

New  York  House  of  Refuge 118  Oq 

Cincinnati  House  of  Refuge 118  00 
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Baltimore  House  of  Refuge  129  00 

Louisville  House  of  Refuge  12^  00 

Pennsylvania  House  of  Refuge 118  00 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  greatest  difference  between  the  cost 
of  the  sujiport  of  the  inmates  of  these  institutions  and  the  inmates 
of  the  Indiana  House  of  R.cfuge,  is  in  favor  of  the  Chicago  Re- 
form School  and  the  Western  House  of  Refuge,  at  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  This  difference  is  $)16  per  capita  per  annum.  The  difference 
in  the  other  institutions  named,  ranges  from  ^1  to  $13.  This  dif- 
ference in  cost,  no  doubt,  originates  mainly  from  the  following 
causes,  viz  : 

Firstly.  The  institutions  are  t)lder  and  have  been  in  operation 
longer,  and  hence  they  have  all  their  grading,  ornamenting,  and  im- 
proving done,  so  thai  the  labor  of  the  boys  can  be  employed  en- 
tirely at  productive  industries. 

Secondly.  The  inujates  work  a  greater  number  of  hours  per 
day,  are  in  school  a  less  number  of  hours,  and  receive  less  time  for 
meals  and  recreation. 

Thirdly.  Tliete  institutions  are  surrounded  by  walls  or  high 
fences,  and  hence  they  do  not  need  the  services  of  so  many  officers. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  valuation  of  the  real  estate 
and  personal  [)roperty,  and  the  date  of  opening  of  the  institutions 
named  above,  which  table  is  also  extracted  from  the  report  of  the 
NeAT  York  Prison  Association: 
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COUNTIKS    PAY     HALF    OF    THE    EXPENSE. 


The  law  creating  the  House  of  Refuge,  in  its  twentieth  section, 
provides  that  ''  One-half  of  tlie  price  of  keeping  the  infants  in  said 
instition,  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  from  which  such  infant  may 
be  committed  to  said  institution.''  The  manner  in  which  this 
amount  is  to  be  paid,  is  provided  for  in  the  sauie  section  as  follows, 
viz:  "The  expenses  which  any  county  may  be  liable  to  pay  on  ac- 
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count  of  any  infant  committed  to  said  institution,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
such  county  into  the  State  Treasury,  on  a  certified  and  detailed 
statement  as  to  the  amount  due  therefor  from  such  county,  being 
furnished  to  the  Auditor  of  the  county  by  said  Superintendent." 
This  statement  is  based  upon  the  estimated  annual  expense  of 
keeping  and  caring  for  infants  in  the  institution,  made  annually  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  institution,  in  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  twentieth  section.  Since  the  ist  of  January, 
1869,  two  of  these  statements  have  been  made  out  and  furnished 
the  Auditors  of  the  counties  that  have  sent  boys  to  the  institution 
The  first  statement  made  since  the  date  above  referred  to,  was 
furnished  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  1970,  and  was  for  $9,638.08. 
There  is  to  be  deducted  from  this  amount  the  sum  of  -11,398.73, 
which  sum  was  due  on  January  1st,  1869,  but  as  the  counties  did 
not  settle  at  that  time,  the  amount  was  carried  over  and  included 
in  the  May  settlement,  1870.  Deducting  this  sum,  viz:  >^1,398.73 
from  the  amount,  viz:  -^9,638.09  paid  into  the  Treasury  on  the  14th 
day  of  May,  1870,  it  leaves  a  balance  of  ^8,239.35,  which  is  the 
whole  amount  due  from  January  1st,  1869  to  May  14th,  1870.  The 
second  was  made  October  17th,  1870,  and  was  for  ^4,307.96.  These 
statements  have  been  honored  and  their  amounts  paid  into  the  office 
of  the  Treasurer  of  State,  for  which  proper  receipts  were  taken  and 
deposited  with  the  Auditor  of  State,  and  his  quietus  in  each  case 
was  taken,  and  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  this  institution.  The  last 
statement  contained  only  the  accounts  due  for  a  full  quarter's  sup- 
port. On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1871,  there  will  be  due  from  the 
counties  the  further  amount  of  64,462.87.  By  adding  this  sum  to 
the  sum  already  paid  into  the  State  'I'reasury,  it  gives  the  amount 
of  $17,010.18,  which  is  the  entire  cost  of  the  institution  for  the 
past  two  years  to  the  ditferent  counties  which  have  availed  them- 
selves of  its  advantages.  The  whole  amount  of  the  appropriation 
for  current  expenses,  which  has  been  used  for  its  specitic  purpose, 
is  $48,739.76,  the  balance,  viz  $11,260.24,  having  been  applied  to 
the  construction  of  additit)nal  buildings  and  the  furnishing  of  the 
same.  Now,  by  deducting  from  this  sum  the  amounts  already  paid 
into  the  Treasury,  and  the  amount  which  is  still  due  from  the  coun- 
ties, viz:  $4,462.87,  it  leaves  the  sum  of  831,729.58,  which  is  the 
cost  of  the  institution  to  tlie  State.  The  amounts  already  paid 
by  the  counties  into  the  State  Treasury,  together  with  the  amount 
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still  due,  will  reimburse  the  Treasury  so  that  the  cost  of  the  insti- 
tution to  the  State  for  current  expenses  for  the  past  two  years  is 
only  -1^31,729.08,  instead  of  the  full  <'$60,000  which  was  appropri- 
ated. 

PARENTS     PAY. 

Provisions  are  made  by  which  parents  or  guardians,  having  their 
children  or  wards  in  the  institution,  may  pay  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing and  caring  for  the  same.  This  provision  is  a  wise  one,  and 
some  have  availed  themselves  of  its  advantages,  preferring  to  com- 
mit their  children  to  the  guardianship  of  the  institution,  and  pav 
the  expense,  rather  than  to  endure  the  trouble  in  after  life,  which 
may  ensue  from  this  neglect.  There  are  now  in  the  institution  ten 
boys,  whose  expense  of  keeping  is  paid  by  their  parents  or  guar- 
dians;  the  estimated  expense  in  such  cases  is  8150  per  annum. 
Some  of  these  boys  have  been  in  the  institution  only  a  part  of  the 
year.  The  whole  amount  received  for  their  support  since  January 
1st,  1869,  is  $1,897.50,  which  is  properly  accounted  for  in  the  report 
of  the  financial  receipts  of  the  institution. 

MACHINERY    NEEDED. 

Thus  far  we  have  neither  had  the  time  nor  the   means  necessary 
to  the  introduction  of  as   many  mechanical   trades  and  industries 
as  are  needed  to  the  proper  and  economical  conduct  of  such  an  es- 
tablishment.    But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  labor  of  many  of 
the   larger  boys  would   be   made   much  more   productive,  thereby 
earning  more  of  their  own  support,  and  that  they  themselves  would 
be  made  better  prepared,  by  the  knowledge  they  would  gain  of  the 
machinery  and  the  use  of  tools,  for  productive  usefulness  when 
they  are  discharged,  are  sufficient  reasons  for  recommending  the  in- 
troduction of  as  much  machinery  as  can  be  properly  used  by  the 
boys  that  will  be  received  during  the  ensuing  two  years.     As  about 
two-thirds  of  the  inmates  are  too  small  to  be  profitably  employed 
about  machinery,  we  could  not  carry  on  manufacturing  so  exten- 
sively as  it  is  done  in  either  of  our  penitentiaries ;  but  enough  of  it 
can  be  done  to  greatly  reduce  the  expense  of  living.      You  will  see 
by  referring  to  the  tables  in  the  appendix,  that  71  boys  are  16  years 
old  and  upwards.     I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  every  boy  of  this 
age  cannot  be  made  to  earn  his  own  living,  by  the  aid  of  proper 
machinery,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire   enough  of  education  to 
D.  J.— I.  H.  R.— 3 
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be  prepared  to  transact  ordinary  business.  Mechanical  employ- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  reform,  and  besides,  it 
is  a  very  safe  guaranty  to  a  respectable  livelihood  for  the  boys  when 
discharged.  The  most  suitable  mechanical  work  for  this  class  of 
boys,  is  the  manufacture  of  the  common,  and  the  split-bottom 
chairs,  and  the  frames  for  cane-seated  chairs.  The  former  two 
could  be  made  entire  in  the  institution,  and  the  work  of  making 
the  frames,  and  the  caning  of  the  same,  could  also  be  done  here. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter  this  would  be  a  saving  of  the  freights  one 
way  from  the  factory  where  the  frames  are  made,  to  the  institu- 
tion, and  the  making  of  the  frames  here  would  furnish  valuable 
employment  for  a  considerable  number  of  our  larger  boys.  The 
cost  of  the  machinery  and  fixtures  necessary  to  do  all  this  work, 
will  not  exceed  five  thousand  dollars.  By  its  introduction  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  institution  will  be  much  reduced,  and  a  field 
of  trades  and  handicrafts  will  be  opened  to  the  boys,  that  will  aid 
us  much  in  preparing  them  for  a  useful  citizenship  when  they  are 
returned  to  society. 

MORE     LAND    NEEDED. 

The  present  size  of  the  farm  is  too  small, — a  fact  which  will  be 
more  apparent  before  the  number  of  inmates  is  largely  increased. 
The  farm  at  present  contains  225  acres.  Eighty  acres  of  this  are  in 
timber,  which,  being  thin,  affords  good  pasture.  Twenty-two  acres 
are  necessarily  devoted  to  lawns,  yards  and  play-grounds,  and  about 
ten  acres  are  occupied  by  the  Creek,  which  leaves  only  about  113 
acres  for  cultivation.  Prom  this  we  can  not  raise  more  than  vege- 
tables enough  for  the  present  number  of  boys,  and  about  one-half 
of  the  hay  and  feed  necessary  for  the  stock  of  the  farm.  To  carry 
on  farming  successfully,  we  need  sufficient  land  to  enable  us  to 
raise  vegetables  enough  for  our  own  consumption  ;  to  raise  hay  and 
grain  sufficient  not  only  to  keep  the  stock  of  the  farm,  but  to  enable 
us  to  raise  and  fatten  our  own  meat.  The  present  size  of  the  farm 
is  too  small  to  admit  of  this  being  done.  There  is  land  now  in 
convenient  proximity  to  the  farm,  that  can  be  purchased  at  a  rea- 
sonable price,  and  no  doubt  but  it  can  be  purchased  now  cheaper 
than  at  any  subsequent  time.  This  land  is  very  convenient,  and 
would  be  a  very  desirable  acquisition. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Another  year's  experience  has  strengthened  our  belief  that  the 
,principle3  which  underlie  our  system  of  treatment  for  curative  and 
reformatory  purposes,  are  the  only  ones  which  it  would  be  wise  to 
incorporate  into  an  Institution' that  has  for  its  object  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  physical,  intellectual,  social  and   moral  condition  of 
juvenile  delinquents.      Our  treatment  is  founded  on  the  broadest 
principles  of  equity.     It  is  harmonious  with  human  nature  in  its 
normal  condition,  and  if  fallen  or  deteriorating,  it  cures  and  restores 
it.     It  takes  the  wayward,  the  profligate,  the  erring,  the  vicious  and 
the  chronic  offender,  and  restores  them  to  their  normal  condition, 
and  educates  and  fits  them  for  productive  usefulness.     It  takes  the 
rebellious  and  destructive  elements  of  society,  and  in  a  short  time 
transforms  and  returns  them,  orderly,  peaceful  and  productive  pow- 
ers.    For  every  child  thus  returned,  there  is  an  accession  of  power 
to  the  ranks  of  honest  citizenship,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
a  burthen  to  the  morals,  intelligence  and  safety  of  the  people.  The 
results  of  the  workings  of  the  Institution  are  not  immediately  felt  in 
society  to  any  considerable  extent ;    but  enough  has  been  accom- 
plished to  show  the  efficiency  of  the   Institution   for   reformatory 
purposes.     It  is  expected  that  the  boys  who  shall  in  the  future  go 
forth,  will  exercise  an  influence  for  good  that  will   have  a  telling 
effect  upon  the  future  morals  of  society.     Much  has  been  done  to 
induce  the  boys  to  pursue  a  better  course  in  life.     In  many  cases, 
our  efforts  have  been  suitably  and  promptly  rewarded,  and  in  other 
cases  they  have  almost  been  fruitless.     Believing  that  hope  is  more 
potent  as  a  reformatory  measure,  than  fear,  we  have  incorporated  it, 
as  far  as  we  thought  expedient,  into  our  discipline.     Suitable  pun- 
ishments and  rewards  have  been  employed  to  stimulate  the  boys 
to  the  practice  of  a  higher  and  more  perfect  life.      In  the  employ- 
ment of  these  means,  much  care  has  been  used  to  avoid  the  extremes 
of  mildness  on  the  one  hand,  and  severity  on  the  other.      We  intend 
to  combine  a  suitable  amount  of  each,  to  effect  the  double  object  of 
protection  and  reformation.     Instead  of  making  the  Institution  a 
financial  burthen  upon  the  generosity  and  liberality  of  the  people, 
we  intend  to  make  it,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  to  approximate  a 
self-sustaining  basis.     It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  make  such  an 
Institution  wholly  self-sustaining,  under  the  most  favorable  auspices 
and  conditions.     Many  of  the  inmates  are  too  small  to  be  employed 
at   productive  labor,  and  those  who  are  large  enough  to  perform 
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such  work,  do  not  know  h  .v  to  do  it.  Generally,  when  the  boyS 
come  to  the  Institution.  \'A2y  are  wholly  useless.  Their  minds  are 
shrouded  in  ignoran  -c,  their  hearts  are  fixed  to  do  evil,  their  hands 
are  unacquainted  with  work.  To  fit  them  to  re-enter  society  as 
useful  and  respectable  members,  is  a  task  which  necessarily  involves 
time,  labor  and  expense.  By  the  addition  of  a  suitable  amount  of 
land,  and  the  introduction  of  the  machinery  alluded  to  in  another 
part  of  this  report,  the  larger  boys  can  be  so  employed  as  to  make 
their  labor  remunerative, — thus  instead  of  being  an  expense  to  the 
Institution,  they  may  be  a  source  of  income. 

Strict  economy  has  characterized  the  management  of  every  de- 
partment of  the  Institution,  and  all  purchases  have  been  judiciously 
superintended. 

To  those  associated  with  me  in  this  great  charitable  work,  and 
that  share  with  me  the  grave  responsibilities  growing  out  of  such 
an  important  trust,  I  would  tender  my  sincere  thanks ;  and  to  you, 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  I  am  under  renewed  obligations  for 
your  wise  counsels,  liberal  confidence  and  hearty  support,  in  the 
discharge  of  all  the  duties  growing  out  of  my  relations  to  you,  as 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Institution.  Profoundly  acknowledging 
the  beneficent  protection  of  a  superintending  Providence,  and  de- 
voutly trusting  in  "  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well,"  permit  me  to 
subscribe  myself, 

Very  respectfully, 

FRANK.  B.  AINSWORTH, 

Superintendent. 


ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  House  of  Refuge  : 

Sir: — The  Assistant  Superintendent  respectfully  submits  the  fol- 
lowing as  his  second  annual  report  of  the  condition,  working  and 
management  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1870,  so  far  as  they  have  come  under  his  supervision  or 
observation. 

The  year  just  closed,  has  been  fraught  with  interest,  anxiety  and 
work,  to  all  connected  with  the  Institution,  who  have  labored  for 
the  improvement  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  development  of  the 
physical  nature,  and  the  proper  culture  of  the  mind  of  the  juvenile 
delinquents  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  the  House  of  Refuge- 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  142  boys, — many  of 
them  large,  over-grown  fellows,  above  the  age  designated  by  law  to 
be  fit  subjects,  entitled  to  the  rights,  benefits  and  privileges  of  a 
Refuge,  —  young  men  whose  evil  passions  had  been  fed  on  misery 
and  scorn, — those  who  had  grown  too  old  for  pity,  and  ripe  for  the 
law  to  slay, —  have  been  admitted  to  this  Home  for  the  wayward 
boys  of  our  Commonwealth  since  the  beginning  of  1870,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  year  would  be  an  anxious  one  to  the  true  Reform 
School  teacher.  As  a  general  thing,  boys  that  gain  admission  to  a 
reformatory,  are  those  who  have  been  regarded  as  so  many  rogues. 
They  have  been  shunned  as  would  be  a  lion,  did  he  make  his  ap- 
pearance in  a  well  regulated  society  or  community,  unattended  and 
unguarded.  They  have  been  spurned  from  society,  and  frequently 
have  they  been  informed  that  good  society  had  no  vacuum  in  which 
their  bodies  might  find  a  place  to  mingle  with  those  that  were  con- 
sidered too  good  to  err.  Quite  early  in  life  do  these  boys  learn  to 
regard  every  person  as  an  enemy;  and  they  act  as  though  no  one 
cared  for  their  souls.  To  a  person  well  versed  in  the  history  of  way- 
ward youth,  the  course  and  end  of  such  boys  could  be  easily  divined. 
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Being  led  into  the  commission  of  small  offences  by  old  and  hard- 
ened villains,  that  present  themselves  at  every  corner  and  by-path 
on  life's  journey,  ready  to  accelerate  a  boy's  motion  on  the  down- 
ward course  to  degradation  and  ruin,  step  by  step  they  descend  the 
ladder  that  leads  to  destruction,  till  their  very  natures  and  hearts 
seem  calloused  to  good  impressions,  or  the  performance  of  kind  acts. 
Becoming  experts  in  the  school  of  vice  and  crime,  they  soon  launch 
out  to  plague  the  broad  highway  for  themselves  ;  they  sleep  in  their 
lair  like  maggots  ;  they  rob  in  the  fair  sunshine,  and  are  soon  guilty 
of  committing  flagi'ant  crimes  against  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
and  are  only  stopped  on  their  way  to  prison,  by  the  outstretched 
hand  of  education,  reformation  and  salvation.     The  course  of  their 
young  barks  is  very  much  changed  on  the  stream  of  life.     They  find 
kind  and  warm  friends  at  the  Refuge ;    friends  whose  aim  it  is  to 
lead  these  unfortunate  boys  into  the  quiet  fields  of  God's  wisdom? 
and  down  by  the  still  waters  of  His  love, — a  work  upon  which  God 
is  pleased  to  smile,  and  angels  keep  a  record  of  the  kind  acts  per- 
formed, and  cheerful  words  spoken  with  reference  to  the  reformation 
of  these  dear  boys.     Such  boys  are  not  long  inmates  of  the   In- 
stitution, before  a  change  for  the  better  becomes  apparent  to  all. 
A  good  bath,  the  hair  properly  cut  and  combed,  a  suit  of  nice  new 
clothes,  and  a  pair  of  good  shoes,  with  a  few  kind  words  fitly  spoken, 
and  the  new  comer  feels  himself  at  home  and  among  friends  that 
really  have  and  feel  an  interest  in  his  welfare.      The  little  fellow  is 
made  to  feel  that  of  a  truth  he  is  somebody,  and  that  there  is  yet  a 
spark  of  manhood  in  his  heart  that  if  kindled  into  a  flame,  may  be 
the  means  of  changing  his  whole  life,  and  causing  him  to  grow  up 
in  the  fear  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.     Kind  treatment  is  some- 
thing new  to  the  boy  raised  in  penury  and  crime ;    and  he  does  not 
know  what  to  think  of  a  pleasant  look,  a  kind  word,  or  an  approv- 
ing smile.      Can  the  heart  of   a  boy  be  so  depraved  as  to  prove 
recreant  to  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  or  ungrateful  for  the 
many  blessings  that  surround  him  in  a  home  like  this? 

Providing  for  the  personal  and  temporal  comfort  of  these  boys,  is 
the  first  and  great  principle  in  the  noble  work  of  rescuing  from  lives 
of  sin,  shame  and  a  felon's  cell,  boys  capable  of  filling  any  position 
in  life,  in  an  honorable  manner.  Their  minds  have  not  received 
that  moral  and  religious  training  so  essential  to  the  true  education 
of  the  whole  nature  ;  and  when  they  are  once  settled  in  the  Refuge, 
and  taught  that  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  Institution  is  one  of 
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the  cardinal  virtues,  they  very  soon  engage  in  all  the  exercises  with 
a  hearty  good  will,  and  not  unfrequently  do  they  express  a  determi- 
nation to  excel  their  school  fellows  in  good  conduct,  as  well  as  in 
gaining  the  rudiments  of  a  good  education.  One  of  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  Indiana  House  of  Refuge  is,  that  it  regards  the  boys 
placed  under  its  fostering  care,  as  sons  of  a  common  parent,  breath- 
ing the  same  air,  possessed  of  the  same  nature,  inspired  by  the  same 
hopes  and  fears,  having  the  same  substantial  intelligence,  subject  to 
the  same  moral  laws,  and  looking  forward  to  the  same  end. 

The  education  given  by  this  Institution,  is  in  no  respect  class  edu- 
cation. The  boy  may  be  a  farmer  or  a  mechanic ;  he  may  be  a 
lawyer  or  a  physician ;  he  may  be  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  or  an 
honest  merchant, — that  he  is  reformed  and  educated,  is  the  work  of 
the  House  of  Refuge. 

We  have  a  beautiful  farm,  with  good  nice  buildings,  and  enough 
for  all  to  do,  the  boy  as  well  as  the  teacher.  No  one  connected  with 
an  Institution  which  is  working  for  the  benefit  of  the  fallen  youtk 
of  our  land,  need  say  "  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  do." 

Each  boy,  however  young, 

May  do  his  little  part; 
May  drive  away  the  gloom, 

From  a  sin-darkened  neart; 
May  speak  a  word  in  season, 

May  do  a  deed  of  love; 
And  lead  some  wayward  soul 

To  Him  who  dwells  above. 

THE    FARM    WORK 

has  been  quite  varied.  The  farm  has  been  well  cultivated,  as  the 
large  crops  harvested  will  bear  testimony,  The  garden  has  pro- 
duced well,  or  else  our  tables  could  not  have  been  so  amply  furnished 
with  all  the  vegetables  in  their  season.  A  large  number  of  trees 
that  had  died  or  were  in  the  way  of  permanent  improvements,  have 
been  cut  down,  the  main  part  of  such  trees  made  into  logs  from 
which  we  have  received  good  returns  in  lumber.  The  tops  and 
limbs  of  the  trees  have  been  prepared  for  fuel.  Gravel  roads  have 
been  made,  fences  have  been  taken  down  and  the  decayed  rails  taken 
out  and  replaced  with  good  ones.  Besides  this,  much  has  been  done 
to  beautify  and  ornament  the  grounds,  such  as  grading,  making 
walks,  flower  beds,  and  taking  care  of  the  same.     This  work  has  all 
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been  done  by  the  boys  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  suitable 
instructors  and  co-workers.  The  boys  take  a  lively  interest  in  doing 
anything  that  will  in  any  way  add  to  the  beauty  or  usefulness  of 
the  Institution  that  has  become  a  true  home  to  them.  When  at 
their  labor,  with  proper  persons  to  aid  and  instruct  them,  they  always 
engage  in  the  discharge  of  any  duty  imposed  npon  them  with  the 
appearance  of  cheerful  hearts  and  willing  hands.  It  is  surprising 
to  notice  how  little  some  of  the  boys  know  of  manual  labor  and  its 
benefits,  results  and  pleasures  when  they  come  to  us,  and  how  soon 
they  become  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  man. 

Our  boys  are  not  sad,  cast  down,  dejected,  or  sullen  at  work,  in 
school  or  on  the  playground.  The  teacher  has  much  to  do  with 
shaping  the  actions  and  character  of  the  boy.  A  dull  man  without 
force  or  energy,  placed  in  charge  of  boys,  will  without  a  doubt  have 
pupils  like  unto  himself,  as  will  the  man  who  is  quick  to  perceive 
swift  to  execute,  upright,  honest,  intelligent,  and  has  the  love  of  God 
in  his  heart.  A  man  to  be  a  successful  worker  in  the  cause  of 
reformation,  should  possess  tact,  wisdom,  high  intelligence,  and  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  springs  of  thought  and  feeling,  a  power 
of  rousing  the  stupid,  controlling  the  wayward,  and  guiding  the 
active. 

The  true  teacher  in  a  Reform  School  should  strive  to  ease  aching 
hearts  and  start  smiles  upon  sad  faces,  and  do  whatever  can  be  done 
to  ameliorate  the  suffering  of  those  entrusted  to  his  care. 

THE    CHAIR    SHOP 

is  a  busy  place  when  one  hundred  smart,  bright-eyed  little  boys  with 
nimble  fingers  are  actively  engaged  in  caning  chairs.  These  little 
fellows  enter  into  the  performance  of  the  work  assigned  them  with 
a  spirit  that  betokens  skillful  workmen.  The  chair  company  for 
whom  we  were  working  failed,  and  said  failure  necessitated  a  suspen- 
sion of  all  labor  in  this  shop  for  a  period  of  two  months.  Recently 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  other  parties  for  work,  and  the 
Chair  Shop  is  now  in  active  operation.  The  boys  thus  employed 
can  assist  materially  in  defraying  the  expense  of  their  keeping  in 
the  Institution,  when  we  have  sufficient  work.  Aside  from  the  boys 
in  the  different  shops,  and  on  "  trusty  jobs,"  there  are  boys  enough 
to  carry  forward  the  work  in  all  the  departments  of  the  farm  and 
garden.  The  Chair  Shop  boys  are  young  enough  to  work  at  chair 
making  for  a  year  ar  two  yet,  and  then  be  about  the  right  age  to 
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begin  to  learn  a  more  substantial  trade — a  trade  that  will  place  in 
their  hands  the  means  of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood  when  they 
leave  the  Institution,  and  be  of  more  value  to  them  than  much  gold. 
There  has  been  a  great  amount  of  work  done  in  the  other  shops. 
They  have  all  been  very  well  managed,  and  the  boys  have  been 
quite  industrious  and  anxious  to  learn  the  different  mechanical 
trades  at  which  they  are  working.  The  boys  are  well  supplied  with 
good  warm  clothing  and  shoes.  The  Carpenter  Shop  has  been  a 
place  of  constant  work  for  men  and  boys.  Picket  fences,  bridges, 
out-houses,  closets  and  bath-rooms  have  been  built,  besides  a  large 
amount  of  work,  such  as  repairing  wagons  for  the  farm,  and  bed- 
steads for  the  families.  Quite  a  number  of  the  boys  evince  a  fitness 
for  handling  tools,  and  are  desirous  of  becoming  good  mechanics; 
but  for  the  want  of  shop  room  we  are  enabled  to  work  but  four 
boys  in  the  Carpenter  Shop.  One  young  man  who  came  to  u& 
about  a  year  ago  with  no  knowledge  of  the  trade,  was  put  in  the 
Carpenter  Shop  in  a  short  time,  and  now  he  is  worth  as  much  as  a 
man  that  would  have  to  be  paid  full  wages.  He  is  now  able  and 
capable  of  earning  an  honest  living.  What  is  true  of  Nathaniel 
Cramer,  might  be  equally  true  of  others,  did  they  only  have  the  time 
and  opportunity  to  prosecute  their  education  in  this  direction. 

THE    LIVE   STOCK 

For  the  j)ast  six  months  has  been  under  the  direct  and  immediate 
charge  of  two  young  men  who  were  formerly  inmates  of  this  Insti- 
tution, and  had  gained  all  their  promotions.  We  find  that  these 
young  men  take  more  interest  in  their  work  and  exercise  a  more 
watchful  cave  over  the  stock  than  any  outside  help  we  could  get.  I 
do  not  advocate  the  policy  of  making  officers  ar,d  care-takers  of 
horses  and  cattle  of  the  boys,  unless  they  possess  a  fitness  for  the 
work.  But  experience  demonstrates  beyond  the  existence  of  a 
doubt  the  truthfulness  of  what  I  state  relative  to  Lewis  Scott  and 
Andrew  Barnes.  Our  horses  are  all  looking  well,  and  are  in  fine 
spirits — able  to  stand  fatigue  if  need  be.  The  cows  have  had  good 
care,  or  else  they  would  not  now  look  so  well,  and  the  boys  could 
not  have  had  such  a  bountiful  supply  of  nice  fresh  milk  every  night 
for  supper.  The  liogs  have  had  their  share  of  attention,  or  we 
could  not  have  killed  4,177  pounds  of  good  pork,  and  have  as  much 
more  ready  to  slaughter.  We  have  one  hundred  and  twenty  head 
of  stock  liogs  for  next  year. 
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THE  SYSTEM    OF    SCHOOL 


Is  very  much  the  same  as  last  year.     Now  we  can  see  the  good 
effect  the  means  adopted  for  imparting  instructions   are  having 
upon  the  boys.     The  boys  learn  rapidly  when  once  interested  in 
their  studies.     Boys  that  came  here  a  year  ago  that  did  not  know 
all  of  the  A.  B.  C.'s,  can  now  read  intelligibly  in  ^the  fourth  and 
fifth  readers,  and  pursue  kindred  studies.     Not  all  of  the  men  em- 
ployed in  the  House  of  Refuge  teach  the  boys  in  the  school  room — 
some  prefer  to  go  with  the  boys  to  do  the  work  assigned  them, 
others  not  having  the  faculty  of  instructing  youth  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  it  has  not  been  considered  advisable  to  assign  them  grades 
for  school.     The  principal  teachers  are  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Ainsworth, 
Brothers  Blair,  Thomas  and  Spear.     These  teachers  are  deserving 
of  much  praise  for  their  efforts  to  instruct  the  boys  and  point  them 
to  a  higher  life.     They  have  not  taught  the  rules  and  sayings  of 
text  books  alone,  but  they  have  faithfully  pointed  out  to  the  boys 
the  rewards  which  virtue  and   the   punishments  which   vice  will 
bring  to  them.     The  true  teacher  will  sympathize  with  his  pupils 
and  aid  them  in  all  laudable  means  to  become  good  men.     He  can 
speak  a  word  to  each,  now  of  confidence,  now  of  promise,  now  of 
hope,  now  of  sympathy.     The  heart  must  be  educated  as  well  as 
mind.     He  whose  intellect  alone  is  developed  is  but  half  a  man, 
the  noblest  part  of  him  is  uncared  for,  the  inferior  nature  rises  to 
the  supremacy  and  debases  the  soul.     A  good  feature  in  our  school 
system,  is  having  a  competent  person  to  teach  penmanship  in  all 
the  departments  of  the  school.    By  having  the  same  skillful  teachers 
all  of  the  time  and  making  a  recitation  of  the  exercise,  rather  than 
a  mere  duty  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  pupil  the  boys  become 
interested  in  writing  and  strive  to  see  how  rapidly  they  can  improve 
in  the  "  art  divine,"  and  all  tiy  to  win  the  nice  prize  offered  by  their 
teacher.     To  Mr.  A.  S.  Dalbey,  the  teacher  of  penmanship,  who  is 
untiring  in  his  efforts  to  instruct  and  improve  the  boys  in  their 
writing,  too  much  can  not  be  said,  and  to  him  belongs,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  credit  of  having  such  clean  copy  books  and  nicely 
written  letters  for  the  boys.     The  organization  of  a  good 


SINGING    SCHOOL 


In  each  family,  has  not  been  without  its  salutary  effect  upon  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  boys.  The  singing  school  is  under  the 
tuition  of  one  of  the  House  Fathers,  who  fully  understands  music, 
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and  he  infuses  an  interest  into  these  rehearsals  that  cause  his  pupils 
to  forget  everything  else,  for  the  time  being,  and  give  their  undi- 
vided attention  to  the  instructions  given.  Music  has  much  to  do 
with  softening  the  hard  hearted,  and  it  will  cause  the  rough  and 
uncouth  to  become  smooth  and  gentlemanly.  One  evening  in 
each  week  is  devoted  to  each  of  the  four  families  for  the  purpose 
of  singing,  and  one  evening  in  the  week  all  the  boys  assemble  in 
Chapel  and  have  a  general  singing  meeting. 

THE    BAND 

Has  done  its  part  towards  driving  dull  cares  away,  but  sickness 
and  death  have  made  sad  inroads  in  the  Band.  Two  members  of 
this  musical  organization  have  been  called  to  the  spirit  world- 
Their  places  in  the  Band  can  not  be  easily  filled  as  they  were  good 
musicians  and  added  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the  Band.  We 
can  only  hope  that  they  are  now  playing  on  instruments  in  the 
abode  of  the  just  that  sends  forth  music  more  melodious,  more 
soul-stirring,  more  pathetic  and  more  Heaven  like,  than  did  the 
horns  played  here  on  earth. 

THE    RELIGIOUS    EXERCIgES 

Have  all  been  interesting  and  instructive.  The  different  persons 
who  have  had  occasion  to  talk  or  preach  to  the  boys,  have  endea- 
vored to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  importance  of  a  life  conse- 
crated to  God.  They  have  labored  to  imbue  their  minds  with  just 
and  correct  comceptions  of  the  Bible,  that  it  should  be  recog- 
nized as  just  what  it  is,  the  highest  system  of  truth,  the  chief 
souice  of  morals  and  the  richest  foundation  of  knowledge.  Reli- 
gion is  so  vital  to  all  our  interests  that  in  the  reformatory  work  it 
is  of  vast  importance  that  it  should  be  honored — that  the  boy 
should  be  made  to  see  and  feel  that  of  all  things  in  this  world  it  is 
most  essential  to  the  right  performance  of  his  duties,  as  a  man,  in 
all  the  spheres  of  life. 

THE    SUNDAY    SCHOOL 

Has  not  been  without  its  attractions.  The  boys  all  commit  and 
recite  verses  in  great  numbers.  The  questions  given  out  on  one 
Sabbath  to  be  answered  the  next,  e\cite  curiosity.  These  ques- 
tions are  almost  invariably  answered  by  several  of  the  boys.     They 
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must  search  the  scriptures  or  they  could  not  obtain  the  answers. 
The  exjiositions  of  the  lesson  are  practical,  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. It  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  these  boys  so  unaccustomed  to 
religious  training  on  the  Sabbath  and  join  with  them  in  the  praise 
of  Almighty  God.  To  go  to  church  all  day  on  the  Sabbath,  to 
read  God's  word  and  sing  and  pray,  is  only  a  small  part  of  what 
is  to  be  done  in  a  Reform  School.  These  might  be  called  the 
luxuries  of  the  work,  not  its  trials  and  self  sacrifices.  To  keep  the 
boys  supplied  with  good 

READING     MATTER, 

Is  a  valuable  aid  in  our  work.  The  boys  are  always  anxious  for 
something  to  read,  they  look  forward  to  the  time  for  drawing  books 
from  the  library,  or  the  advent  of  new  papers,  with  a  gi'eat  deal  of 
pleasure  and  interest.  Each  House  Father  draws  books  for  his 
Family  every  Saturday  afternoon  and  issues  them  to  the  individ- 
ual members  of  his  Family  every  evening,  when  the  time  is  not 
occupied  in  moral  services — the  study  of  the  Bible  or  singing. 
The  promptness  with  which  the  kind  editors  have  responded  to  our 
appeals  for  papers,  is  worthy  of  commendation.  They  could  not 
please  or  interest  the  boys  more  than  by  thus  contributing  to  their 
happiness.  Through  the  papers  they  hear  from  home,  they  learn 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  country  from  whence  they  came. 
By  giving  close  attention  to  the  reading  of  good  newspapers,  their 
spelling,  punctuation  and  general  education,  can  be  greatly  im- 
proved. To  work  and  attend  school,  are  not  the  only  employments 
necessary  to  the  health  of  the  boys.  We  have  tried  to  have  the 
boys  and  teachers  engage  in  such  games  and  amusements  as  would 
tend  to  impart  a  healthful  spirit  and  kindly  feeling  to  all.  The 
boys  never  engage  in  any  game  unless  some  one  or  more  of  the 
teachers  are  present  to  see  that  good  order  and  harmony  prevail. 

CONCLUSION. 

"While  many  Reform  School  boys  have  sought,  by  heroic  achieve- 
ments, to  inscribe  their  names  on  the  page  of  history,  others  have 
recorded  theirs  in  deeds  of  love,  by  ministering  to  the  wants  of  their 
erring  brothers  in  the  work  of  reform;  some  of  them  are  written  on 
the  hearts  of  wayward  youth,  —  and  we  know  that  the  names  of 
some  of  our  boys  are  embalmed  in  the  annals  of  this  Institution, 
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and  they  are  tableted  in  the  memory  of  all  who  cherish  their  good 
deeds  nobly  performed. 

It  has  been  our  aim  to  teach  the  boys  to  forget  the  past,  and  look 
forward  to  a  bright  future, —  a  future  replete  with  good  deeds,  and 
a  perfect  picture  untarnished  and  unsullied  ;  a  future  that  will  prove 
to  them  apples  of  gold,  if  they  will  but  improve  the  advantages 
here  given  them  ;  a  futm-e  that  will  find  them  all  full  grown  men  in 
Christ, — and,  finally,  a  future  that  will  find  these  same  boys,  with- 
out the  loss  of  one,  gathered  around  the  throne  of  God  in  Heaven. 

Hoping  and  praying  that  God  will  continue  to  be  gracious  to  the 
Indiana  House  of  Refuge,  and  all  connected  with  it, 
I  am,  respectfully, 

C.   W    AINS WORTH, 
Ass't.  Sup't.  Indiana  House  of  Refuge. 


REPORT  OF 


HOUSE  FATHEE,  FAMILY  ONE. 


Plainfield,  Ind.,  Dec.  31,  1870. 
To  the  Svperintendent  of  the  Indiana  House  of  Refuge  : 

Sir: — According  to  custom,  I  herewith  present  a  report  of  Fam- 
ily One,  for  the  year  1870. 

In  July  la'st,  under  the  re-organization  of  Families,  and  the  clas- 
sification of  boys,  it  was  designed  this  Family  should  be  composed 
of  the  smaller,  and,  in  disposition,  milder  boys  of  the  Institution. 
The  Family,  when  formed,  numbered  forty-three,  but  has  gradually 
increased  to  sixty-eight  boys,  our  present  number.  The  wisdom  of 
thus  classifying  the  boys,  is  at  once  apparent,  as  it  separates  this 
class  from  those  whose  home  education  has  been  less  favorable, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  evil  renders  their  influence  over  those  with 
more  simplicity  of  character,  morally  unwholesome  and  pernicious^ 
The  working  hours  of  the  day  are  spent  alternating  with  school  and 
the  shop,  one-half  day  at  each.  By  a  judicious  assignment  of  work, 
each  boy  is  able  to  perform  his  task,  and  secure  some  time  for  play, 
besides  the  regular  play  hours, — thus  they  have  sufficient  healthful 
out-door  exercise.  The  moral  and  religious  element  of  this  class,  is 
above  the  average  of  those  committed  to  the  school.  The  large 
accession  to  our  library,  afibrds  abundance  of  excellent  reading  mat- 
ter, by  means  of  which  some  of  our  evenings  are  most  pleasantly 
passed.  Besides  the  morning  and  evening  devotions,  (which  we 
endeavor  to  make  imperative,)  we  hold  a  weekly  meeting  for  self- 
examination  and  prayer;  many  of  the  boys  show  great  interest  in 
these  exercises,  and,  as  we  hope,  are  strengthened  by  them  for  the 
performance  of  that  which  is  right.     Considering  this  as  the  period 
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In  the  lives  of  these  boys  when  impressions  are  more  rapidly  re- 
ceived and  lasting  than  any  future  period,  and  the  almost  constant 
presence  of  the  one  having  charge  of  them,  what  a  field  for  the 
Christian  laborer!  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous;  may  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  a  sure  safeguard, 
be  implanted  in  their  hearts.  O,  may  the  Lord  commence  and 
continue  the  good  work  in  them,  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  the 
future  which  awaits  them 

Most  respectfully,  &c., 

ALFRED  A.  THOMAS, 

House  Father^  Family  Otie. 


REPORT  OF 


HOUSE  FATHER,  FAMILY  TWO, 


To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  House  of  Refuse  : 

Sir: —  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  rej5ort  to  you,  of  the 
workings,  discipline,  &c.,  of  Family  No.  2,  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31st,  1870. 

The  Family  now  numbers  fifty-faur  boys,  of  ages  ranging  be- 
tween nine  and  fifteen  years ;  and  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  in 
testifying  to  you,  that  all  seem  to  be  trying  to  change  their  charac- 
ter, and  lead  a  life  that  will  make  them  good  and  useful  men  in  the 
future.  More  than  half  of  our  present  number  have  come  to  the 
Institution  within  the  past  year,  with  habits  and  vices  to  correct 
and  reform,  and  to  have  characters  built  up  on  a  foundation  of  re- 
ligious and  moral  instruction  which  the  temptations  of  the  outside 
world  will  not  undermine  It  is  a  work  of  unlimited  patience  and 
perseverance  ;  but  with  God's  help,  we  mean  to  strive  and  work  to 
accomplish  the  best  results.  The  education  of  the  Family  has  been 
carefully  and  successfully  cared  for.  'I' he  boys  have  advanced  in 
the  fundamental  teachings  of  learning,  very  rapidly.  Many  of  them 
who  knew  nothing  of  school  or  books  when  brought  here,  can  now 
read  and  write,  and  are  making  encouraging  improvements  in  all 
their  studies.  They  seize  with  avidity  erery  opportunity  to  learn  ; 
and  no  class  of  boys,  in  any  of  our  Public  Schools,  learn  more  rap- 
idly, or  retain  better  what  they  do  commit  to  memory.  The  Sabbath 
School  is  a  source  of  much  profit  and  blessing.  The  regular  lesson 
of  seven  verses,  is  committed  by  nearly  all  of  the  boys ;  and  those 
who  are  not  able  to  read,  invariably  ask  permission  for  others  to 
assist  them  in  learning  verses,  which  they  recite  with  great  satis- 
faction. I  have  made  it  a  rule,  and  carried  it  into  execution,  to 
D.  J.— I.  IT.  R.— 4 
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assist  the  whole  Family,  as  a  class,  in  committing  to  memory  one 
or  more  verses  from  the  Bible,  so  that  all  could  take  a  part  in  recit- 
ing to  their  teachers.  By  this  method,  all  recite  some  part  of  God's 
word;  and  who  knows  but  what  some  verse  or  line,  committed  by 
them,  will  be  the  means  of  changing  their  whole  life,  and  be  a 
"buckler  and  shield"  to  guard  them  against  temptation  and  sin  ? 

The  discipline  of  the  Family  has  been  remarkably  good,  when 
we  consider  the  large  number  of  new  boys  admitted.  The  majority 
conducting  themselves  in  an  orderly  manner,  striving  by  example  to 
guide  others  in  the  right  way,  and  pxom^^ily  reporting'  all  disobedi- 
ence or  careless  behavior,  by  that  means  we  have  had  as  good  order 
as  could  be  expected.  The  new  comers  soon  learn  the  rules,  and 
what  is  required  of  them,  and  seem  to  vie  with  each  other,  with 
daily  counsel  and  advice,  in  receiving  merits  for  good  conduct.  Our 
evenings  have  been  passed  in  moral  review,  reading  and  singing ; 
and  we  know,  by  the  attention  given  by  the  boys,  and  the  pleasure 
they  express,  that  they  have  been  passed  profitably  and  happily. 
When  a  boy  has  committed  a  fault,  I  have  held  up  to  him  the  evil 
of  his  action,  telling  him  the  result  if  he  continues  in  that  way, — 
striving  to  enable  him  to  see  the  danger  which  he  is  in,  and  the 
misery  which  sin,  and  its  evil  consequences,  lead  him  to, — showing 
him  the  happiness  which  will  ensue  if  the  right  and  noble  path 
of  life  is  followed ;  thus  "  chiding  mildly,"  and  appealing  to  the 
heart,  that  must  be  reached,  or  no  favorable  result  obtained.  To 
reach  their  hearts,  we  have  tried,  always  kindly,  knowing  that  love 
can  conquer  the  hardest,  and  reach  further  than  the  rod;  striving  to 
make  them  feel  that  all  wish  them  well,  and  are  their  friends,  and 
feeling  that  way,  they  are  encouraged  and  animated  with  a  desire 
to  do  better.  We  know  that  moral  and  religious  instruction  are 
the  only  means  of  arousing  and  cultivating  the  finer  principles  of 
the  heart,  and  that  no  boy  can  reform  and  become  a  good  man,  with- 
out these  principles  are  cultivated  and  properly  developed;  and 
hence  it  has  been  our  aim,  in  all  our  dealings  with  them,  to  impress 
upon  them  the  necessity  for  a  change  of  heart. 

The  library  has  been  well  patronized  by  the  Family,  a  large  num. 
ber  of  new  books  having  been  added  to  it,  have  been  gratefully  re- 
ceived, and  are  being  read,  we  hope,  with  much  pleasure  and  profit. 

And  now  the  labors  of  the  year  have  closed,  with  what  results,  no 
one  can  now  determine.  We  hope  some  have  been  made  better; 
that  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  the  moral  instructions  imparted,  the 
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kind  advice  given,  have  fallen  into  ''good  ground,'"  and  will  bring 
forth  fruit  accordingly.  Witii  earnest  and  willing  hearts  we  com- 
mence with  a  new  year,  hoping  the  close  of  it  will  find  us  all  better 
and  loving  Truth  and  Right  more  dearly  than  ever. 

To  those  who  have  assisted  in  the  management  of  the  Family,  I 
would  return  my  warmest  thanks.  May  all  who  are  brought  under 
the  influences  of  a  Reform  School,  be  made  to  feel  its  blessings  ; 
and  may  God,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  continue  His  love  for  the  work 
of  reformation,  and  make  hearts  that  have  been  sad  and  heavy,  light 
and  joyful  in  the  good  teachings  of  His  Holy  Word. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  H.  SHUMIRAY, 
House  Father,  Family  Two. 


REPORT  OF 

HOUSE  FATHER,  FAMILY  THREE. 


Plainfield,  Ind.,  Dec.  oi,  1870. 
To  the  Superintendent  of  the  House  of  Refiig-e  : 

Sir: — Permit  nie  to  herewith  present  you  the  following  report 
of  Family  No.  3,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1870. 

The  organization  of  families  that  occurred  on  the  eighth  day  of 
June,  brought  into  existence  the  family  as  it  now  is ;  it  comprising 
boys  whose  age  and  experience  in  crime  it  is  believed  will  have 
anything  else  than  a  good  intluence  over  those  boys  whose  appren- 
ticeship in  crime  has  been  more  limited,  or  over  those  who  have  to 
some  extent  corrected  their  bad  habits.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  they  numbered  thirty-eight,  just  after  reorganization  forty- 
seven,  and  there  are  fifty-six  in  the  family  at  present.  Though  they 
are  reaching  very  near  the  stature  of  men,  and  necessarily  very  for- 
eign by  a  long  continuance  in  sin  from  the  finer  feelings  that  char- 
acterize human  nature  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  first  given  us, 
yet  we  find  in  these  boys  such  manifestations  of  true  manliness  as 
will,  when  developed,  make  men  of  high  type  in  American  society. 

The  time,  aside  from  school  and  work  hours,  is  occupied  with 
study,  play,  reading,  and  "  moral  review,"  and  the  time  for  each 
exercise  is  so  systematized  that  each  member  of  the  family  knows 
when  each  exercii*>e  shall  take  place.  Thus  they  are  taught  habits 
of  regularity  and  promptness,  traits  of  character  they  are  utterly 
devoid  of  when  coming  into  the  Institution,  and  also  that  they 
must  attain  to  while  here  or  else  when  they  go  out  to  fight  life's 
battles  against  a  cold  and  unalleviating  world  they  shall,  being  dis- 
couraged in  partially  failing  to  obtain  the  needed  necessaries  for 
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life's  sustenance,  by  a  tact  to  please  those  by  whom  they  naay  be 
employed,  revert  into  their  old  haunts  of  sin  and  vice,  and  their  last 
state  shall  be  worse  than  the  first. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  minds  of  these  boys  will  remain 
unemployed,  neither  can  it  be  expected  that  they  will  always  weigh 
such  thoughts  as  will  have  a  salutary  effect  on  their  moral  progress. 
For  these  reasons  it  has  been  my  endeavor  to  ever  place  before  their 
minds  such  instructions  and  reading  as  shall  point  them  to  a  higher 
and  holier  life. 

THE     GRADE. 

My  grade  in  school  consists  of  boys  who  read  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  readers,  and  pursue  such  other  text-books  as  are  used  by  simi- 
lar grades  of  our  Indiana  towns.  A  part  of  each  Friday  morning 
is  devoted  to  literary  exercises  which  are  looked  to  with  much  inte- 
rest. My  recent  visit  to  many  of  the  public  schools  has  confirmed 
me  in  the  belief  that  these  boys  pursue  their  studies  with  that  pro- 
gress worthy  the  highest  commendation.  This  is  certainly  very 
encouraging  to  know  they  have  the  mental  capacity  to  fill  respon- 
sible places  in  business,  in  professions,  and  in  society.  Though  we 
have  not  much  fruit  to  point  to  as  yet,  we  are  confident  the  day  is 
shortly  coming  when  we  can  point  with  pleasure  to  men  who  re- 
ceived their  first  idea  of  a  right  life  at  the  Reform  School. 

FORCE. 

I  work  in  my  force  the  same  boys  I  teach,  they  alternating  with 
work  and  school :  one  half  day  devoted  to  each.  When  boys  first 
come  they  generally  look  upon  work  as  something  disgraceful ;  but 
so  soon  as  they  are  relieved  from  that  detestable  idea  that  seems  to 
inflate  all  society,  they  take  hold  with  a  relish  that  is  surprising. 

RELIGIOUS     INSTRUCTION. 

Religious  instruction  has  had  due  attention  paid  it,  as  in  religion 
alone  we  believe  to  be  the  very  center  of  true  reformation,  under 
which  all  other  instrumentalities  must  rest  subsefvienl.  The  boys 
take  great  pride  in  committing  verses  of  Scripture,  and  searching 
out  answers  to  questions  proposed  each  Sabbath  to  be  answered 
the  succeeding  one.  Prayer  meeting  is  held  once  each  week,  and 
occasionally  two  are  held.  The  good  resulting  from  these  meetings 
is  very  evident.     Here  they  learn  to  manifest  that  open,  frank,  hon- 
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est,  sincere,  yet  kind  and  cheerful  disposition,  that  characterizes 
Christians  everywhere  ;  and  many  are  now  determined  to  carry  with 
them  and  enjoy  through  the  conflicts  of  life  as  preservation  in  tempt- 
ation and  deliverance  from  evil,  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

CONCLUSION. 

As  a  perfect  man  consists  in  the  full  development  of  body,  sou^ 
and  intellect,  so  have  I  in  caring  for  these  youth  urged  them  to  pre- 
serve their  bodies,  cultivate  their  intellects,  and  ever  have  their  souls 
imbued  with  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  believing  my 
eftbrts  have  in  some  degree  been  blessed,  we  shall  labor  on,  praying 
that  success  may  always  attend  those  whose  work  it  is  to  lift  up 
and  enlighten  the  wayward  and  criminal. 

Most  respectfully  submitted. 

^  WILL  P.  BLAIR, 
House  Father,  Family  Three. 


REPORT  OF 

HOUSE  FATHER,  HONOR  FAMILY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Ilonsc  of  Refuge  : 

Sir: — In  compliance  with  your  request  I  herewitfi  submit  a  re- 
port of  the  Honor  Family. 

I  was  installed  House  Father  ol"  this  family  November  16, 1870, 
at  which  time  it  numbered  forty-seven  boys;  since  then  thirteen 
boys  have  been  transferred  to  other  families  of  the  Institution,  one 
honorably  discharged,  and  eight  received:  so  that  the  family  now 
numbers  forty-three  boys,  whose  ages  range  from  thirteen  to  tw^enty- 
three  years. 

Not  without  prayerful  consideration  have  I  uudertaken  to  ana- 
lyze the  motives  and  remove  the  erroneous  ideas  of  these  boys  in 
regard  to  what  is  their  duty  to  God,  to  themselves  and  to  mankind. 
Indeed  I  should  have  little  heart  to  engage  in  such  a  work  if  1  was 
not  confident  that  our  Heavenly  Father  will  "give  me  an  under- 
standing heart,  that  I  may  discern  between  the  good  and  the  bad,'' 
but  with  this  hope  to  cheer  me,  I  shall  willingly  labor  to  make  the 
family  worthy  of  the  title  you  have  conferred  upon  it,  namely: 
"  The  Honor  Family.''  As  I  have  only  been  installed  a  few  weeks, 
you  will  hardly  expect  me  to  present  an  elaborate  report :  but  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  many  of  the  boys  of  this  family  are 
trying  to  do  what  is  right,  and  only  need  encouragement  and  wise 
counsel  on  the  part  of  their  teacher,  combined  with  "  patient  con- 
tinuance in  well  doing  "on  their  own  part,  to  make  them  useful 
and  happy.  Hoping  that  you  may  be  abundantly  supplied  with 
means  to  carry  on  the  good  work,  and  ever  find  yourself  surrounded 
with  laborers  unselfishly  devoted  to  the  cause  in  which  you  are  en- 
listed, f  close  my  report  by  remaining. 

Very  respectfully, 

G.  W.  SPEAR, 

House  Father,  Honor  Family. 


CLERK'S   REPORT. 


To  the  Superintcndcnf  of  ihr  Indiana  Honse  of  Refuse : 

Sir — Please  accept  ili;-  followin2:  as  my  first  Annual  Report  and 
experience  since  my  connecri<^n  with  this  Institution. 

It  has  been  my  province  To  iiave  cliarge  of  Family  No.  Three 
every  alternaie  dav,  and  during  the  time  I  have  sustained  such 
relation  in  the  House  of  Refuge,  I  have  had  good  facilities  to  judge 
of  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  boys,  and  I  am  pleasA]  to  make 
record  of  the  fact  that  t!ie  improvement  of  the  boys  entrusted  to 
onr  care,  although  slow  in  some  instances,  it  has  been  sufficiently- 
rapid  and  sure  to  call  forth  words  of  cheer  and  encouragement  from 
those  who  Imve  met  with  us  from  time  to  time.  I  have  always 
found  the  boys  willing  to  aid  me  in  sustaining  good  order  and 
maintaining  such  kind  of  discipline  as  would  best  meet  the  wants 
of  the  Family  in  which  I  am  a  co-worker.  I  have  not  had  charge 
of  anv  of  the  boys  during  school  or  work  hours,  as  my  time  has 
all  been  occupied  in  the  office  and  library.  But  from  personal 
observation  I  am  satisfied  that  the  difterent  departments  of  the 
institution  are  well  and  carefully  managed.  I  have  had  the  imme- 
diate charge  of  the 

ROV'S    l.KTTERS, 

and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  surprise  as  well  as  encouragement 
to  notice  the  improvement  in  the  diction  and  penmanship  of  their 
letters.  Many  boys  that,  six  months  ago,  could  not  write 
their  names,  can  now  compose  and  write  intelligible  and  inter- 
esting letters  to  their  friends.  I  can  think  of  nothing  of  more 
importance  in  the  education  of  these  boys  than  the  system  you 
have  so  wisely  adopted  for  an  interchange  of  thought  with  their 
parents  and  friends,  viz  :  That  each  boy  write  a  letter  once  a  month 
at  the  expense  of  the  State.  When  going  my  rounds  to  distribute 
the  boys'  mail,  it  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  see  how  pleasant 
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each  little  lad  !;>  on  getting  a  letter  from  the  "loved  ones  at  home," 
and  those  who  are  disappointed  almost  make  all-around  them  sad. 
Should  this  report  be  read  by  any  of  the  friends  of  our  boys,  let 
rne  ask  of  you  to  writ(>  them  often. 

THE    SUNDAY    SCHOOI, 

has  been  one  of  deep  interest  to  every  one  that  has  been  permitted 
t-o  attend.  I  liave  quite  an  interesting  class,  and  it  aftbrds  me 
much  real  lasting  pleasurf  to  meet  with  them  during  the  week  day 
evenings  and  study  God's  Word  preparatory  for  the  Sunday 
School,  and  I  am  only  surprised  to  see  what  correct  ideas  many  of 
these  wayward  youth  have  of  the  Bible. 

THK     MBRARY 

contains  many  volumes  of  good  books.  They  were  selected  with 
an  eye  tcf  the  welfare  of  the  bad  boys  of  our  State.  For  the  little 
ones,  we  have  a  fine  collection  of  books  very  nicely  adapted  to 
their  education  and  desires.  For  those  more  advanced  in  educa- 
tion and  years,  we  have  the  more  weighty  matter.  The  boys  are 
always  in  want  of  something  good  and  useful  for  the  mind.  They 
have  been  supplied  with  the  best 

\E\\  SPAPERS 

In  this  State  and  quite  a  goodly  number  from  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring States,  which  have  been  gratuitously  furnished  by  the  kind 
and  liberal  editors  of  the  same.  I  know  the  boys  fully  appreciate 
ail  these  favors,  and  hope  to  be  able  at  some  time  to  make  them 
mutual.  Next  thing  to  a  letter  from  home  is  the  country  paper, 
givij'g  all  of  the  latest  news  and  items  of  interest.  With  the  hope 
that  this  Institution  may  be  blessed  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  and  that  all  of  our  endeavors  to  elevate  the  fallen  youth 
oi  our  huid,  may  be  owned  and  blessed  of  God. 
I  am  respectfully, 

HOMKPv   L).   WAl.RATH,  Clerk. 


PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Si(perintendenf  of  the  Indiana  House  of  Refuge  : 

Sir: — In  closing  the  labors  of  the  third  year  as  Physiciai^ 
to  the  Indiana  House  of  Refuge,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  report  to 
you  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Institution  for  the  year  beginning 
January  1,  1870,  and  closing  December  31,  1870. 

The  year  has  been  one  replete  with  a  variety  of  diseases,  a  large 
number  of  cases,  and  a  malignant  type  of  disease  in  many  in- 
stances. In  January  and  February  we  had  eight  cases  of  Pneumo- 
nia, all  of  which  were  cut  short,  or  conducted  to  a  favorable  termi- 
nation ;  four  cases  of  Bilious  Fever;  one  of  Purulent  Opthahnia; 
one  of  Typhoid  Pneumonia ;  and  thirty-two  of  measles.  Some 
cases  of  Measles  were  complicated  with  Bronchitis,  and  Pneumo- 
nia, while  others  were  folloived  by  these  diseases.  These  cases  all 
recovering  in  March,  little  or  no  acute  sickness  disturbed  the  health- 
ful quiet  until  the  sultry  month  of  July  brought  with  it  a  blighting 
epidemic  of  Typhoid  Fever,  whose  relentless  ravages  in  the  Insti- 
tution and  surrounding  country  were  not  slackened  until  the  fall  of 
December  snow,  and  which  prevails  yet  to  some  extent.  With  the 
appearance  of  this  epidemic  came  the  completion  of  the  main 
building,  which  gave  us  a  good  airy  room  and  the  occupancy  of  the 
chapel  for  hospital  purposes.  Of  Typhoid  Fever  there  were  sixty- 
five  cases  with  the  boys,  and  ten  with  the  officers  or  attendants^. 
The  cases  varied  in  length  of  time  from  two  weeks  to  two  months  ; 
and  in  grade,  from  an  apparent  Fibicula,  the  most  insinuating  and 
sneaking,  which  would  seem  scarcely  to  confine  the  patient  to  bed, 
to  a  malignant  violence,  against  the  ravages  of  which  all  the  re- 
sources of  nature  and  medicine  occasionally  failed.  Some  cases 
were  characterized  by  a  uniform  course  from  beginning  to  end ; 
others  by  hemorrages  and  Diarrhoea ;  others  by  relapses ;  another 
set  by  a  comatose  or  typhus  state ;  and  others  by  Pulmonary  or 
Erysipelatous  complications. 
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Tlie  treatment  of  these  cases  was  of  the  plan  of  Doctors  Wood, 
Flint,  or  Niemeyer ;  as  quinine,  astringents,  emulsions,  mineral 
acids,  iron,  aperients,  stiuiulants,  baths  or  spongings ;  with  strict 
attention  to  diets  and  drinks.  With  the  cases  of  Conjunctivitis, 
Gastritis,  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  Dysentery,  HEemoptosis,  Ery- 
sipelas, numbering  in  all  about  twenty-five,  there  was  nothing  pecu- 
liar or  worth  recording,  except  that  the  two  cases  of  Tuberculosis 
were  transferred  from  the  Prisons  here  in  the  last  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  were  beyond  all  reach  of  human  or  medical  aid.  Mumps 
are  prevailing  extensively  at  this  writing,  there  having  been  about 
eighty  cases  in  all ;  yet  only  one  has  come  under  my  treatment,  it 
being  one  of  Metastasis ;  as  these  cases,  like  Diarrhoea,  Colic,  In- 
termittent Fever,  Sprains,  Hurts,  and  all  minor  ailments,  are  suc- 
cessfully and  kindly  cared  for  by  Miss  Sarah  Ainsworth.  Too  much 
credit  cannot  be  given  for  her  vigilance  over  the  sick,  and  superin- 
tending the  Hospital.  And  well  might  the  name  of  James  Morris 
be  written  as  a  faithful  nurse,  an  exemplary  inmate. 

The  deaths  which  occurred  during  the  year  were  caused  in  two 
cases  by  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  contracted  and  almost  run  a  fa- 
tal course  in  Prison.  Others  were  hastened  by  chronic  diseases 
working  with  acute ;  others  by  malignant  complications.  A  very 
large  per  cent  of  the  sick  boys  were  new,  admitted  this  year;  their 
irregular  and  profligate  habits  before  entering,  favored  the  develop, 
ment  of  disease  and  lessened  their  vital  resistance  to  it.  Yet  the 
amount  of  sickness  and  number  of  deaths  in  the  Institution  was 
not  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  in  the  Institution,  as  in 
the  surrounding  country  during  the  year.  So  the  proportion  of  of- 
ficers and  attendants  sick  exceeded  that  of  the  boys.  Every  avail- 
able precaution  and  prophalactic  n.easure  was  used  to  promote 
health,  prevent  disease,  and  check  the  Typhoid  epidemic — as  free 
ventilation,  cleanliness  in  beds,  clothes,  persons  and  dormitories 
znixed  and  vegetable  diet,  frequen*^  ablutions  of  floors  and  persons 
regular  exercise  and  habits,  policing  grounds,  free  use  of  disinfect- 
ants in  the  privies,  night  closets,  dormitories,  halls,  hospital,  and 
dejections  of  the  sick. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  hope  that  the  boys  who  have  gone  to  their 
eternal  home,  find  it  in  that  better  land  where  there  are  no  tears  to 
dry,  no  sorrows  to  soothe,  no  crimes  or  horrid  deeds  committed,  and 
no  offenders  to  reform. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  T.  STRONG.  M.  D. 


BOYS'  LETTERS. 


Indianapolis,  Ind..  July  3,  1870. 

Bro.  Ainswortm  : — I  thought  I  would  write  you  a  few  lines 
to  inform  you  how  I  am  getting  along.  My  folks  think  that 
it  would  be  better  for  me  to  get  a  good  place  here,  rather  than  to 
go  to  Cambridge  City,  as  intended  when  leaving  the  Reform  School, 
could  I  secure  a  situation  in  the  city,  I  might  board  at  home  and 
thus  be  able  to  aid  my  parents  some,  and  better,  far,  than  this,  I 
would  be  at  home.  Will  you  please  send  me  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation that  will  assist  me  in  my  endeavors  to  do  right,  and 
confer  a  favor  upon  one  who  was  saved  from  a  life  of  sin  and 
crime  by  the  Indiana  Reform  School,  of  which  you  are  the  Super- 
intendent, 

Your  friend,  W.  W.  W. 

W.  W.  W.  was  an  inmate  of  the  House  of  Refuge  for  some 
eighteen  months  and  gained  all  his  "  Badges,"  and  was  honorably 
discharged  and  employed  in  the  Institution  as  Elder  Brother,  which 
position  he  filled  for  some  time.  He  is  now  regularly  employed  in 
a  large  manufacturing  establishment  in  Indianapolife  and  gives 
perfect  satisfaction  to  his  employers.  He  bids  fair  to  become  a 
good  and  useful  man. 

ScRANTON,  Pa.,  July  5,  1870. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Ainsivorth,  Plainjield,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir: — -I  am  still  living  in  Scranton  and  am  doing  very 
well,  and  I  am  trying  to  lead  an  honest  and  upright  life  by  doing 
what  is  right.  I  hope,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  succeed  in  my  under- 
taking to  become  a  man  of  respectability  and  usefulness  ;  all  my 
spare  moments  are  spent  in  study.  There  are  no  night  schools 
here,  but  I  am  trying  to  improve  my  mind  and  gain  an  education 
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by  applying  myself  to  my  books  at  home  of  evenings.  I  enjoyed 
myself  very  well  yesterday,  but  not  so  well  as  at  the  school  last 
4th  of  July.  The  time  for  which  my  ticket  of  leave  was  given, 
expires  to-morrow,  and  I  enclose  it,  hoping  to  receive  another 
soon.  I  am  still  working  in  the  foundry  with  my  brother,  learning 
to  be  a  moulder.  Please  write  soon.  I  send  my  best  wishes  to  all 
of  the  officers  and  boys. 

Your  Pupil,  JOHN  McD. 

The  writer  of  the  above  was  a  hard  boy — raised  amid  crime  and 
wickedness.  He  was  sent  to  us  from  Indianapolis,  and  for  a  long 
time  it  was  thought  to  be  almost  impossible  for  our  system  of  love 
and  mercy  to  get  a  hold  on  his  affections.  But  finally  John  took 
a  turn  and  became  a  good,  obedient  boy.  He  is  with  his  brother, 
as  he  states  in  his  letter,  and  seems  to  be  putting  into  action  the 
good  lessons  learned  while  in  the  Refuge.  He  has  a  clear  mind, 
quick  to  perceive  and  swift  to  execute,  and  if  he  does  not  make  a 
smart  man  it  will  be  no  fault  of  nature.  He  has  our  earnest 
prayers  for  a  bright  future. 

The  writer  of  the  two  following  letters  was  sent  to  the  Refuge 
for  placing  obstructions  on  the  Railroad  track,  thereby  endangering 
the  lives  of  passengers  on  a  passing  train.  He  conducted  himself 
very  well  while  with  us,  and  has  been  doing  first  rate  since  he  was 
returned  to  his  folks,  another  instance  of  the  good  work  being  done 
at  the  House  of  Refuge.  That  Horace  will  continue  to  do  well, 
is  the  wish  of  all  good  persons  : 

:    ,  Indiana  State   Prison — South.       i 

Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  Nov.  29,  1870.  ) 

Mr.  F.  B.  Ainsworth,  Plainfield,  Ind. 

Kind  Sir  : — Your  favor  of  a  late  date  was  this  day  received  by 
me,  containing  -f  6.20,  the  amount  of  money  1  left  in  your  posses- 
sion when  I  left  the  School.  I  am  very  sorry  I  ran  away  from  the 
Reform  School,  but  it  can  not  be  helped  now.  I  am  getting  along 
as  well  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  I  want  to 
do  what  is  right  while  I  am  here,  and  when  I  leave  here  a  free  man 
I  will  lead  a  better  life  than  I  have  lived  heretofore.  Would  be 
pleased  to  receive  a  letter  from  you.  Hope  the  boys  will  all  try  to 
reform  and  try  to  do  some  good  in  the  world.     I  have  been  a  bad 
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boy,  but  now  I  am  going  to  make  my  conduct  as  near  perfect  ns  it 
can  be.  We  are  treated  kindly  and  arc  well  cared  for  by  those 
having  charge  of  us.  We  have  Sunday  School,  and  a  temperance 
society.      Hope  you  will  make  us  a  visit  soon. 

Your  friend,  JESSE  A.  L. 

Jesse  came  from  Rock  Castle  county,  in  Kentucky.  He  was 
early  initiated  in  crime  and  made  rapid  strides  towards  perfectioi^ 
in  wickedness.  He  was  sent  to  prison  for  two  years  from  Clay 
county  in  this  State.  His  sentence  was  conditionally  commuted 
by  His  Excellency,  Governor  Baker,  to  the  House  of  Refuge- 
He  violated  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  commutation  by  running 
away.  He  was  pursued,  captured  and  returned  to  the  Institution, 
with  a  hope  that  he  might  now  begin  the  work  of  reform  in  his 
heart  and  head,  but  kind  words  and  good  deeds  to  Jesse  were  of  no 
value,  and  again  he  struck  for  freedom  and  found  it  in  the  South- 
ern Prison.  We  trust  he  will  come  forth  from  the  walls  of  the 
Prison  a  good  man.  He  has  been,  thus  far,  very  ungrateful  for 
favors  shown  him.  His  early  training  was  such  that  it  will  be 
very  hard  and  difficult  for  him  to  counteract  the  iufluence  of  the 
impressions  made  on  his  mind  in  his  youthful  days.  Let  us  hope 
for  the   best  in   the   case   of  poor  wayward  Jesse. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Sept.  20,  1870. 

FitiEND  AixswoRTH : — I  improvc  the  present  opportunity  to 
write  you  a  letter  that  you  may  know  where  I  am  and  what  1  ara 
doing.  Since  leaving  the  Reform  School  I  have  not  done  as  well 
as  I  knew  how  to  do.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  go  back  to  the  School 
as  I  promised  to,  but  I  was  not  right  at  heart  and  got  in  with  some 
boys  at  Logansport  and  acted  badly,  for  all  of  which  I  am  very 
sorry.  I  am  now  working  in  the  dining  room  of  the  Franklin 
House  in  this  city,  but  do  not  intend  to  remain  here  very  long,  as 
I  am  not  improving  any  here,  and  am  only  waiting  and  looking  for 
a  better  place.  I  worked  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  for  a  few  weeks 
but  not  finding  a  position  that  suited  me,  I  came  to  Nashville  in 
search  of  a  better  situation.  Every  day  I  see  a  great  deal  of 
wickedness  and  often  wish  for  a  good  kind  friend  to  confide  in. 
Please  write  to  me  and  give  me  all  the  news  at  the  School.  How 
is  Mrs.  A.  now?  Hope  you  are  all  in  good  health.  It  you  write 
D.  J.— I.  H.  R.— 5 
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soon,  addresa  me  at  the  Franklin  House,  No.'s  103  and  105  North 
College  street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Your  friend,  WILLIE  B, 

Willie  B,  came  from  Logansport  among  the  first  boys  received. 
He  seemed  to  have  back  bune  sullicient  to  stand  and  he  was  dis- 
charged. Went  home  to  live  with  his  parents,  but  did  not  get 
along  very  well  and  expressed  a  desire  to  return  to  the  School,  and 
came  back  and  took  charge  of  one  of  the  dining  rooms  and  did 
very  well.  He  was  not  an  inmate  now,  but  worked  for  small 
wages.  He  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  visit  his  folks  once 
more,  and  the  next  we  hear  from  him  he  is  in  Nashville.  Time 
rolls  away  till  about  the  first  of  December,  when  application  is 
«riade  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Refuge  by  the  Clerk  of  Jefferson 
county  for  the  admission  of  a  boy  by  another  name  who  turns  out 
to  be  Willie  B.  when  admitted  to  the  Refuge.  Boys  are  not  dis- 
charged now,  only  granted  tickets  of  leave,  to  be  taken  up  at  any 
time  by  the  Superintendent  if  the  holder  does  not  make  his  con- 
duct good.  This  system  has  worked  to  a  better  advantage  with 
us  than  giving  a  boy  a  final  discharge  on  first  leaving  the   School. 


West  Lebanox.  Ixd,.   August  10.  1870. 

Deiar  Brother  Ainsworth  : — Not  knowing  whether  you  re- 
ceived my  letter,  I  will  write  again.  I  am  in  good  health  at  present, 
but  have  been  threatened  with  the  ague  some  during  the  early  part 
of  the  summer.  The  weather  is  very  warm.  We  are  in  great 
need  of  rain.  The  hay  crop  is  very  light.  Wish  you  would  come 
and  make  us  a  visit  during  camp-meeting  time.  I  want  to  attend 
school  at  Stockwell  the  coming  fall  term,  if  all  goes  well.  We 
have  forty  acres  of  the  best  corn  in  the  county.  Corn  is  generally 
a  good  crop  this  season.  Wheat  did  not  turn  out  very  well.  A 
lew  words  about  myself:  I  have  been  getting  along  first  rale. 
The  folks  don't  seem  to  think  any  less  of  me  for  having  been  sent  to 
the  Refuge.  I  am  determined  to  make  a  man  of  myself.  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  make  you  a  visit  about  Christmas.  Please  se;id  me 
one  of  your  reports  when  they  are  printed.  How  many  boys  have 
you  now?     Please  rem.ember  me  kindly  to  all.     Write  soon. 

Your  friend,  "  HORACE  C. 
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Stock\vi;i,l,  [xd.,  Oct.  14,  1870. 

Bao.  AiNswoRTH  : — Your  last  letter  came  to  hand  in  due  time 
ant]  found  me  well  and  hard  at  work  poring  over  my  books.  Was 
very  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
House  of  Refuge.  Was  sorry  to  hear  that  any  of  the  boys  liad 
died.  Hope  the  sickness  will  abate  soon.  We  have  a  good  attend- 
ance this  term,  of  about  150  students.  This  is  a  good  school. 
The  teachers  are  men  of  ability.  I  am  trying  to  learn  all  I  can 
while  I  am  permitted  to  attend  school.  Have  time  to  write  but  a 
short  letter  ^his  time.  Kind  regards  to  ;\ll.  Please  write  again 
soon. 

Your  friend, 

HORACE  C. 

Clark's  Prairif,  L\d.,  Dec.  8,  1870. 

Dr:AR  Friend: — I  received  your  kind  letter,  and  was  glad  to 
hear  from  you,  I  am  at  work  in  my  shop,  and  am  doing  very  well. 
I  do  not  work  much  on  the  bench,  but  I  have  enough  to  do  to  cut 
out  and  prepare  the  work  for  others,  and  do  the  chores  around  the 
house  and  shop.  I  am  not  in  the  same  sense  making  as  much  as 
when  working  on  the  School  farm,  but  I  save  more  by  taking  charge 
of  the  shop,  and  assisting  mother  around  the  house  while  father  is 
sick. 

Should  you  desire  to  have  me  return  to  the  School  in  the  spring, , 
I  will  do  so,  or  sooner  if  you  wish  me  to.     I  am  trying  to  put  in 
practice  the  good  advice  you  have  so  ofteji  given  me,  and  I  find) 
that  I  am  admitted  to  the  best  society  to  be  found  here.     I  attend ^ 
Sabbath-school  twice  each  Sunday,  and  I  also  belong  to  the  Bible-- 
class.     Tobacco  does  not  trouble  me  at  all  now.      My  father  chews  ■ 
and  smokes  too,  but  I  never  have  any  inclination  for  it  or  desirei  to 
use  it.     The  first  time  I  went  down  town  five  or  six  different  per-- 
sons  offered  me  tobacco,  but  I  did  not  touch  it,  and  I  feel  just  as 
well  as  if  I  had  chewed  it  all  the  time,  and,  to  tell  the  truth  about 
the  matter,  1  believe  I  feel  a  good  deal  better.     My  father's  health 
has  been  improving  some  for  the  past  ten  weeks.     He  has  been, 
taking  whisky  and  polkberry  juice  mixed  together,  and  he  finds 
they  have  helped  him  very  much.     Hope  all  at  the  Reform  School* 
are  in  good  health  and  prospering  finely.     Please  write  me  again. 
Yours  with  great  respect, 

JOHN  J..  L.. 
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While  John  J.  L.  was  a  very  bad  boy,  he  was  not  wholly  void  of 
self-respect,  and  this  element,  as  much  as  any  other,  contributed 
very  largely  towards  securing  him  from  a  wicked  and  dangerous 
life.  He  was  for  sometime  employed  as  foreman  in  the  shoe-shop 
of  this  Institution,  a  position  he  filled  very  acceptably,  but  feeling 
that  he  could  do  better  at  home,  he  was  granted  a  ticket  of  leave 
and  given  an  opportunity  to  try  outside  life  for  a  while. 

He  came  from  Daviess  county,  a  bad  boy,  and  goes  back  to  his 
native  village  a  good,  respectable  young  man.  God  help  him  to 
stand  for  the  right  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 

Westfield,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ind.,  Dec.  14,  1870. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Ainsivorth  : 

Dear  Sir — I  think  that  Charles  is  getting  along  as  well  as  could 

be  expected.     He  was  very  tired  when  we  got  him  home,  but  he  is 

up  all  the  time  now  and  is  having  a  good  time  with  the  rest  of  the 

children.     He   takes   them  to  school  in  the  morning  and  goes  for 

them  at  night,  with  the  horse  and  carriage.     He  is  quite  anxious 

to. go  back  to  the  Refuge,  but  w^e  would  like  to  have  him  remain 

at: home  with  us  till  the  fore  part  of  next  month  ;  thus  he  will  have 

an  opportunity  to  spend  the  holidays  with  his  country  friends.     I 

am  well  pleased  with  the  way  he  has  been  managed  while  with 

you,  and    I  think  it  for  the   best  that   he  should  remain  there  for 

:  another  year  at  least. 

JULIUS  L.  B. 

The  boy,  Charles,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  above  letter, 
is  the  son  of  Dr.  B.,  of  Westfield.  Charles  was  quite  sick  with 
typhoid  fever,  and  his  parents  were  notified  and  requested  to  visit 
'him  at  once.  They  came — the  boy  got  better,  and  w^anted  to 
•  accompany  his  folks  home.  We  granted  him  a  leave  of  absence, 
:and  he  went  home  on  a  visit.  This  letter  is  but  one  from  the  many 
-we  receive  from  the  friends  of  boys  sent  home  giving  thanks  to  the 
.Reform  School  for  saving  their  sons  from  the  error  of  their  ways. 

PiQUA,  Ohio,  May  15,  1870. 

T)f,ar  Bro.  Ainswoktfi  : — I  received  your  kind  and  welcome  let- 
ter, and  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you.  This  letter  leaves  me  well 
;and  doing  well.     Father  and  I  still  work  for  the  R.  R.  Company 
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How  many  boys  have  you  now?  How  many  boys  have  been  dis- 
charged since  I  was  granted  my  ticket  of  leave?  Is  Ihc  main 
building  fmished  yet?  I  am  a  member  of  one  of  the  Sunday- 
Schools  here  and  fmd  plenty  of  friends  to  aid  me  in  doing  right. 
Tell  Bro.  C.  W.  Ainsworth  to  write  to  me.  My  parents  unite  in 
sending  thanks  to  your  kind  treatment  for  me  while  a  member  of 
the  Reform  School,  legally  known  as  the  House  of  Refuge.  I 
don't  like  the  name  Refuge,  as  used  for  a  Reformatory;  it  is  too 
harsh  and  does  not  sound  well.  Hope  you  will  write  me  often. 
Remember  me  to  all  of  the  officers  and  boys. 
Your  boy, 

FRANK  H. 

PiouA,  Ohio,  Aug.  7,  1870. 

Dkar  Brothkr  Ainsworth  : — It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  seat 
myself  to  write  you  a  few  lines.  My  mother  is  quite  sick  now, 
but  the  doctor  thinks  she  is  mending.  Was  sorry  to  learn  that 
Charles  M.  was  dead,  but  glad  to  hear  that  he  died  a  peaceful  death. 
He  was  a  good  boy  and  we  all  loved  him  for  his  many  virtues  and 
his  kindness  to  all.  I  am  still  at  work  in  the  warehouse  at  t$l,50 
per  day.  I  board  at  home.  Enclosed  please  find  my  ticket ;  the 
time  is  about  out.  Send  me  another  soon  and  very  much  oblige. 
Tell  Bro.  Thomas  to  write  to  me.  How  does  Lorenzo  S.  get 
along?  Have  not  heard  from  him  since  leaving  the  school.  Did 
not  think  he  could  live  till  now  when  I  saw  him  last.  Kind  regards 
to  Mrs.  A.  and  yourself.      Write  soon. 

Your  friend,  FRANK.  H. 

Frank.  H.  had  got  pretty  near  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  in  mean- 
ness. He  was,  indeed,  a  bad  boy.  He  was  sent  to  us  from  Terre 
Haute.  He  was  well  known  all  along  the  Railroads  as  a  hard  boy, 
yet  every  body  liked  him  and  thought  it  would  be  best  to  have  him 
committed  to  the  guardianship  of  the  House  of  Refuge.  He 
passed  through  all  the  changes  incident  to  a  boy  having  his  "  ups 
and  downs,"  in  the  work  of  reform.  He  now  bids  fair  to  lead  a 
life  of  virtue.  That  he  may  succeed  in  his  honest  endeavors  to  do 
well,  is  the  earnest  wish  of  all  who  know  him. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Sept.  2,  1870. 
Dear  Tam.ii-:  :  —  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  written  a  day  or 
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two  since.  We  are  all  glad  that  you  are  well,  and  trying  to  ri-form) 
and  be  a  No.  1  boy,  for  truth  and  industry.  I  send  you  a  box  of 
things,  which  I  hope  you  will  find  to  be  valuable  to  you.  Be  cheer- 
ful;  have  your  mind  on  your  lessons,  and  strive  to  live  right,  and 
you  will  be  respected  and  loved  by  all  that  know  you.  Grandma, 
Aunt,  Eve  and  the  baby  ask  about  you  every  day.  Will  liave  to 
close  for  this  time.  Obey  your  teachers  in  all  things,  tor  tliis  is 
right.     God  bless  you,  my  dear  grandchild.      Write  soon. 

Your  Grandfather, 

M.   W.S. 

New   Orleans,  La.,  Sept.  5,  1870. 

My  Darling  Boy  : — Your  long  looked  for  letter  is  just  received. 
OhI  how  glad  I  am  to  hear  from  you.  Your  letter  found  your  little 
sisters  and  myself  very  well;  and  we  hope  this  letter  may  find  you 
well  and  happy.  I  had  a  letter  from  your  Grandpa  a  few  days  ago, 
in  which  he  informed  me  of  your  whereabouts,  but  did  not  tell  mo 
how  to  direct  a  letter  in  order  to  have  it  reach  you  in  safvty.  Now, 
my  dear  boy,  I  do  so  want  you  to  learn  fast,  and  be  a  good  boy,  that 
you  may  grow  up  to  manhood  an  honor  to  yourself  and  parents,  a 
credit  to  the  School  that  gives  yon  an  education,  and  a  blessing  to 
mankind.  Just  think  how  much  better  you  feel,  and  how  much 
better  all  feel,  whea  you  are  good.  Be  just  and  good  to  all  around 
you;  never  fallout  with  your  play-mates,  or  tell  fibs.  You  must 
try  and  stop  the  u-^e  of  bad  language,  and  ret'ra'n  from  the  use  of 
tobacco,  in  any  foruL  I  want  you  to  be  a  good  man,  for  you  are 
to  take  my  place,  when  I  am  gone.  I  have  no  one  else  to  take  care 
of  your  dear  little  sisters,  I  am  doing  all  I  can  for  them.  Tliey 
are  very  good,  and  learn  quite  rapidly. 

We  have  had  a  few  cases  of  fever  thus  far,  but  the  weather  is 
quite  cool  now,  and  the  fever  may  abate.  Write  us  soon  and  often. 
Read  your  Bible  every  day,  and  follow  its  teachings.     Much  love 

from  all. 

Your  loving  father, 

C.  J.  J. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  dated  "  Terre  Haute,"  &c.,  is  a  grand- 
father of  Talma  J.,  and  the  writer  of  the  letter  from  New  Orleans, 
is  the  father  of  the  same  boy.  Both  are  gentlemen  of  wealth  and 
culture.  We  are  always  glad  to  have  the  friends  and  relations  of 
our  boys  write  letters  of  encouragement  and  cheer  to  them.     Talma 
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is  doing  very  well ;  gives  close  attention  to  his  books:,  and  seems 
desirous  to  atone  for  the  past.  God  help  him  to  become  a  man 
that  will  yet  gladden  the  heart  of  his  aged  grandfather,  and  be  a 
support  to  his  father  and  sisters. 

Indiana   Statk   Prison — South,  ) 

Ji:ffeksonvili-e,  Feb.  1,  1870.    ] 

Dkar  Fuiknd,  John  R. —  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  improve  the 
present  opportunity  of  writing  to  you.  lam  enjoying  good  health, 
and  can  truly  say  that  I  hope  you  are  thus  highly  favored.  Johnnie, 
you  have  a  great  many  more  privileges  than  I  have  ;  but  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  fact,  for  a  time  I  have  forfeited  all  claims  to  liberty, 
privileges  and  opportuni;ies,  and  must  make  the  best  of  my  sad 
condition.  You  have  a  splendid  chance  to  improve  your  education, 
and  I  trust  you  will  j)rove  a  diligent  student.  Johnnie,  let  your 
education  take  in  the  development  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  train- 
ing of  the  mind.  Boys  circumstanced  like  ourselves  in  early  life, 
are  not  apt  to  appreciate  the  privileges  that  are  given  us.  We  were 
careless,  and  neglected  our  duties,  and  now  I  am  confined  in  a 
felon's  cell,  and  you,  my  dear  boy,  an  inmate  of  the  House  of  Refuge. 
Let  us  hope  that  what  we  once  considered  a  great  misfortune  to  us, 
may  prove  a  life-long  blessing.  I  can  learn  a  trade  here,  and  learn 
to  subdue  and  control  my  passions :  you  can  become  a  good  scholar 
in  the  Refuge,  aftd  make  a  smart  and  intelligent  man.  Let  us  keep 
up  good  spirits,  and  improve  the  moments  as  they  pass.  Write  me 
soon.  Kind  regards  to  the  other  boys  that  were  transferred  from 
here  to  the  Refuge.  • 

Your  friend,  &c., 

H.  C.  P. 

Johnnie  R.,  to  whom  the  above  letter  was  written,  was  for  about 
two  years  an  inmate  in  the  Refuge  of  Louisville,  Ky.;  was  dis- 
charged, committed  a  crime,  was  sent  to  prison  at  JelTersonville, — 
had  his  sentence  commuted  to  the  House  of  Refuge;  was  a  very 
bad  boy  for  about  six  months, — ?ince  then,  he  has  done  well.  He 
is  now  Guard  of  Honor  in  Family  No.  1,  and  seems  reformed  in 
head  and  heart.  The  writer  of  the  above  letter  is  now  an  inmate 
of  prison. 

Bradford,  Harrison  Co.,  Ind.,  March  15, 1870. 
My  Dkar   Comrades:  —  I  am  sure  you  will  all  be  glad  to  know 
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from  myself  that  I  am  getting  along  first  rate.  True,  I  have  been 
quite  lonesome  since  leaving  the  House  of  Refuge;  would  like  to 
see  you  all,  and  have  a  good  visit  with  you.  Hope  you  are  all  try- 
ing to  do  as  well  as  you  can.  "  Dare  to  do  right,"  is  a  good  motto. 
You  know  how  we  used  to  sing  the  song  by  that  name.  I  ho|)e 
and  pray  that  you  may  all  be  good  boys,  and  become  good  and 
useful  men.  You  have  a  fine  chance  to  improve  your  mind  and 
habits.  Make  the  best  possible  use  of  your  time,  and  strive  to  make 
all  around  you  good  and  happy,  and  then  you  will  be  happy  your- 
selves.    Remember  me  in  the  prayer  meetings  and  singing  schools. 

Your  true  friend, 

Wm.  McA. 

Wm.  McA.  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  was  well  versed  in 
criminal  life,  and  understood  all  about  the  ''  hidden  mysteries"  of 
the  confidence  man,  the  common  thief  and  burglar,  from  whom  all 
decent  men  shrink.  For  a  long  time  it  seemed  almost  impossible 
to  win  him  from  the  evil  of  his  ways  ;  but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he 
was  led  to  behold  himself  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  change 
was  soon  apparent  in  his  conduct.  He  assisted  in  the  management 
of  one  of  the  Families  for  some  time  ;  worked  a  class  of  boys  in  the 
garden  for  quite  a  while,  and  in  every  iiistance  he  was  found  true 
to  the  work.  He  was  honorably  discharged,  soon  married  a  wife, 
and  is  now  tilling  the  soil.  The  above  letter  was  f»r  the  boys.  We. 
are  always  pleased  to  have  our  boys  write  to  their  school  mates, 
and  tell  them  all  about  how  they  find  things  out  in  the  big,  busy 
world.     Write  again,  boys. 

Nashville,  Te\n.,  Jan.  20,  1870. 

F.  B.  AiNswoRTH,  Esq. —  Esteemed  Friend:  The  cause  of  my 
delay  in  writing  to  you  is,  that  I  was  taken  quite  ill  on  my  way 
home,  and  have  not  been  out  of  my  room  from  that  time  to  the 
present.  The  appearance  of  Horace  at  home,  has  had  a  magic 
effect  on  my  wife.  She  seemed  to  spring  into  new  life  at  once, 
and  has  been  calm  and  happy  ever  since.  Horace  has  demeaned 
himself  well  ever  since  he  left  the  Reform  School.  He  docs  all  the 
chores  at  home,  and  goes  to  school  at  Fisk  University.  He  often 
expresses  himself  as  quite  lonely,  and  desires  to  see  Brothers  Ains- 
worth,  1st  and  2d,  and  all  the  good  peoph;  about  the  InstitutioiL 

I  shall  never  be  able  to  pay  you  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  you 
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for  what  you  have  done  in  redeeming  and  saving  our  dear  boy  from 
destruction  and  ruin.  Hoping  that  the  richest  blessings  of  a  gra- 
cious Providence  may  rest  upon  you  and  all  that  pertains  to  your 
household,  I  have  the  honor,  my  dear  sir,  to  be 

Your' obedient  servant, 

W.  R.  R. 

Nashvillk,  Tenn.,  Feb.  15,  1870. 
Dear  Bro.  Ainsworth  : — I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  not 
writing  sooner.  It  is  now  almost  two  months  since  I  left  the  Re- 
form School.  I  am  in  the  department  of  the  High  School  at  Fisk 
University,  and  am  getting  along  very  well.  My  parents  are  my 
witnesses  that  I  have  behaved  myself  well,  since  I  came  home.  I 
have  no  disposition  to  do  otherwise  than  right.  I  never  shall  forget 
the  good  advice  you  have  so  often  given  me ;  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  you.  Hope  you  are  all  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health.  Remember  me  kindly  to  all.  My  mother's  health  is  very 
much  better  than  when  I  came  home.  My  father  is  somewhat  bet- 
ter than  he  was  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago. 

Ever  your  friend, 

HORACE  R. 

W.  R.  R.  is  the  father  of  Horace.  Mr.  R.  is  a  colored  Doctor, 
and  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Horace  was  led  into  bad 
company  by  evil  disposed  persons,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
he  was  in  need  of  the  humane  influences  of  the  House  of  Refuge- 
He  was  not  guilty  of  any  crime  of  which  the  law  could  take  cogni" 
zance,  but  v/as  rapidly  becoming  reckless,  and  if  not  soon  cared  for, 
he  w^ould  ere  long  be  "  ripe  for  the  law  to  slay."  He  was  commit- 
ted at  the  instance  and  expense  of  his  father.  Always  obedient  to 
the  rules  of  the  Institution,  ever  ready  and  willing  to  perform  any 
duty  enjoined  upon  him,  he  soon  became  one  of  the  "trusty"  boys. 
He  worked  in  the  shoe  shop.  At  the  time  he  was  committed  to  the 
Refuge,  his  folks  lived  in  Indianapolis;  but  his  father  having  a  call 
to  administerto  the  physical  and  spiritual  wants  of  the  human  race 
in  Nashville,  he  moved  thither,  leaving  Horace  with  us.  Horace  is 
the  nephew  of  a  U.  S.  Senator  from  Mississippi;  and  we  hope  the 
boy  may  one  day  occupy  as  responsible  a  position  in  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow  men.  It  is  his  intention  to  fully  qualify  himself  for  any 
[)Osition  in  life  in  which  he  may  be  called  to  act.  Go  ahead,  Hor- 
ace, and  all  will  be  well. 


REPORT  OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS. 


To  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

The  Board  of  Control  of  the  House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  offen- 
ders, beg  leave  to  present  their  Fourth  Annual  Report: 

NUMBER    OF    INMATES. 

'i'he  iotal  number  of  boys  received  in  the  Institution  since  its 
com'ticncement,  is  2S2.  Of  these  33  have  been  discharged,  3  have 
been  indentured,  9  have  died,  3  are  absent  withovit  leave,  18  are 
oat  on  ticket  leave  and  217  remain  in  the  Institution  at  the  jjres- 
ent  time.  This  is  17  more  than  our  buildings  are  adapted  for. 
Of  the  boys  who  have  been  discharged,  we  believe  most  are  doing 
well, — several  have  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  life  and  give 
promise  of  useiulness,  and  others,  we  think,  are  removed  from  the 
evil  influences  which  have  surrounded  them  and  have  been  placed 
where  they  may  make  useful  men.  We  continue  our  oversight 
over  these,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  present  year  there  were  118  boys  in  the 
Institution.  In  each  month  since  we  have  received  boys  as  follows  : 
January  9,  February  14,  March  12,  April  3,  May  15,  June  12,  July 
13,  August  1'3,  September  12,  October  14,  November  16,  Decem- 
ber 7.  Total  142.  The  pressure  upon  us  has  been  much  more 
rapid  than  was  anticipated  by  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session. 
As  many  of  the  boys  committed  during  the  past  year,  would  have 
been  sent  to  the  Penitentiary  or  retained  in  County  Jails  if  not 
received  by  us,  we  have  felt  it  necessary  to  expand,  to  the  utmost, 
the  capacities  of  the  Institution. 

HEALTH,    &C. 

The  health  has,  generalli/,  been  good,  and  tiie  daily  labor  of  the 
Institution  has  gone  forward  without  hindrance,  but  during  a  part 
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of  tho  year  we  liave  had  a  serious  visilation  ol'  tvphoid  fever,  of 
wliieli  six  have  died.  It  has  added  greatly  to  the  burthen  and 
rei^ponsibdity  of  the  offieers,  and  has  involved  a  eoasiderable  addi- 
lional  expense.  We  have  been  able  to  discover  no  cause  for 
disease  williin  the  Institution,  and  we  learn  that  it  has  prevailed 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  country  around.  Two  deaths  have 
also  ocenrri'd  from  consumption,  both  lioys  having  been  transferred 
to  the  House  of  Refng(^  from  the  Northern  Str.ie  Prison,  in  the 
last  stages  of  disease  under  the  hope  tliat  the  change  niiglit  bene- 
tit  them. 

EXPKNSK.' 

The  expense*  of  the  Institution,  the  past  two  years,  has  been  as 
follows: 

Fnr  FuiiiH.rt S17,2G2  22 

Km-  l)oyri    cliilliiiip: Ij,ii4.'>  07 

Fi>r  r.i.-l  and  lights I,0;i8  r.ii 

For  live  stock  2,532  !)0 

For  agricultural  iinpU'inents 2,548  48 

For  omcors' sahuics 14,500  G" 

For  contingent  expenses 7,477  Sij 

For  bociks 057  GS 

For  office  expenses 433  05 

For  mtclianieal  tools 205  )-3 

Total S52,7(a  il 

This  we  believe  will  compare  more  than  favorably  with  other 
similar  Reformatory  Institutions.  Sixty  boys  twelve  years  old  and 
under,  have  been  committed  during  the  year.  These  have  but  little 
producing-  power. 

The  labor  of  the  older  boys  has  been  mostly  employed  in  neces- 
sary improvements  about  the  premises.  In  building  up  a  new  In- 
stitution much  is  required  to  be  done,  and  we  have  thought  it  best 
to  employ  the  boys  in  this  work  as  far  as  practicable.  The  Super- 
intendent's report  herewith  will  show  how  all  the  boys  have  been 
employed.  We  are  gradually  introducing  additional  mechanical 
employments,  and  hope,  when  the  improvements  are  all  completed, 
to  materially  lessen  the  expimse  by  the  productive  labor  of  the 
boys. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  appropriated  fifty  thousand 
dollars  lor  "  additional  buildings,  furnishing  the  same,  and  other 
improvements."     Since  that  time  amain  building  and  one  family 
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house  have  been  erected  and  completed,  and  an  addition  to  the 
barn  and  srome  other  improvements  made,  at  a  cost  of  852,433.1], 
and  88,8:27.13  has  been  expended  in  furnishing  the  buildings,  and 
preparing  them  for  occupancy.  These  sums  overrun  the  appropri- 
ation 811,260.24.  It  was  impossible  in  making  the  improvemenrs 
named,  to  keep  the  expenditures  within  the  exact  sum  appropria- 
ted. The  original  contracts  were  for  less  amount  than  the  appro- 
priation, but  the  subsequent  finishing  and  furnishing  cost  more  than 
we  expected. 

OFFICERS. 

The  details  of  the  management  of  the  Institution  have  been 
committed  to  the  Superintendent  and  Matron,  and  we  feel  that  the 
State  has  been  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  earnest,  active  and  effi- 
cient Officers  for  those  places,  who  thoroughly  understand  their 
duty,  and  promptly  fulfill  it.  Experience  gives  additional  know- 
ledge, and  improvements  are  being  constantl}'-  made  in  the  interior 
affairs  of  the  Institution. 

FURTHER    EXTENSION. 

The  Institution  is  full  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  boys  cannot  prop- 
erly be  discharged  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  make  place  for  new 
commitments  ;  hence  we  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  erect  as  soon 
as  may  be,  two  additional  family  buildings,  which  will  accommo- 
date one  hundred  boys,  a  building  for  a  Hospital,  Library,  &c.,  an 
addition  to  the  barn,  and  some  shops  for  mechanical  pursuits,  and 
to  make  other  necessary  improvements.  These  will  all  cost  fully 
$30,000,  and  furnishing  the  same  will  cost  $6,000.  The  erection 
of  these,  and  also  two  other  family  buildings,  was  contemplated  in 
our  original  plan,  which,  when  completed,  will  consist  of  the  main 
building,  eight  family  buildings,  the  hospital  and  library  building, 
and  the  necessary  shops,  &c.,  as  shown  upon  the  engraving  which 
accompanies  this  Report. 

Experience  has  also  shown  that  more  land  can  be  profitably  used. 
For  so  large  a  family,  and  for  the  necessary  live  stock,  much  food 
is  consumed  ;  and  a  larger  proportion  of  this  might  be  raised  by  the 
labor  of  the  boys,  if  the  quantity  of  the  land  was  increased.  An 
appropriation  of  825,000  might  be  profitably  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  land. 
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COST    OF    INMATF.S. 

We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  make  any  chat)ge  in  the  "  es- 
timated annual  expense  of  keeping  and  taking  care  of  eacli  infant 
eoniniitted  to  the  Institution,"  as  required  by  Section  20  of  the  Law, 
but  report  the  same  as  last  year,  viz  :  !ii>130,  with  your  approval. 

AGKS    OF    INMATES. 

We  would  renew  the  suggestion  made  two  years  since,  that  the 
ages  of  Infants  committed  to  the  Institution  be  restricted  to  not 
less  than  six  nor  more  than  sixteen  years,  and  that  all  con)mittals 
be  made  until  the  Infant  arrives  at  legal  age,  unless  sooner  dis- 
charged by  the  Commissioners.  In  some  cases  very  i/oung  children 
have  been  committed,  and  in  others  those  so  old  and  hardened  in 
crime  ns  to  need  a  different  course  of  treatment  from  that  adopted 
by  us.  Some  boys  have  been  sentenced  for  crime  for  so  short  a 
time  as  to  render  their  reformation  impracticable,  and  we  believe 
that  it  would  be  much  better  in  such  cases,  both  for  the  boys  and 
the  Institution,  to  have  them  sent  until  of  lawful  age,  unless  sooner 
discharged.  While  we  suggest  that  boys  over  sixteen  years  of  age 
should  not  be  sent  to  this  Institution,  we  do  not  approve  of  their 
being  confined  with  old  and  hardened  criminals  in  the  Penitenti- 
aries, but  think  there  should  be  such  a  classification  of  convicts  in 
the  present  Prisons,  or  in  those  which  may  be  erected,  that  the 
young  and  comparatively  innocent  may  not  find  a  school  in  which 
the)  will  be  further  taught  in  crime  instead  of  being  reformed  and 
made  better. 

VALUE   OF    PROPEBTy. 

Estimated  value  of  farm,  bnildings,  Ac,  January  1,  18119 $      72,100 

Ejcpcniieil  since  for  buiUiings  and  fnrniture rpl,2G0  34 

Value  of  live  stock  now  on  hand 4,737  00 

A'lilue  of  agricultural  implements,  &c 2,548  48 

Total   8H0,64o  72 

Add  value  of  labor  of  boys  expended  on  iniprovemeuts  of  a  permanent  character ?     6,361  80 

Total  5187,207  5i 

Tbo  amount  as  stated  in  Report  of  Treasurer  of  State,  drawn  from  the  Treasury  in  IHIJ, 

18>;8,  1809  and  1870,  is S1G9,574  49 

Deduct  amount  expended  as  above 147,207  62 

Leaves  for  current  expenses  of  Institution ; ?.22,36fi  97 

We  believe  the  expenditure  of  money  made  by  the  State  has 
been  more  than  refunded  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  class  from  the 
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oomiiiunily  who  would  have  been  a  nioth  upon  it,  atul  who  would 
eoritiiiually  have  been  subjects  of  arrest,  trinl  i^n(]  imprisoninent, 
for  breach  of  the  laws,  many  of  whom  will  soon  be  returned  a 
prodiicing  power  1o  add  to,  instead  of  taking  from  the  wealth  of 
the  land.  So  that  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  alone  the  State 
has  been  a  great  gainer. 

While  we  do  not  expect  that  ecery  one  will  be  reformed,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  have  no  doubt  that  some  will  fall  back  into  old 
habits,  and  find  old  associations  in  evil  on  their  discharge  from  the 
Institution,  w^e  have  every  reason  to  believe  from  past  experience 
in  our  own  and  similar  Institutions,  that  a  very  large  majority  will 
be  trained  to  habits  of  industry,  economy  and  honesty,  and  will 
be  saved  from  a  life  of  disgrace.  We  have  much  reason  to  be 
encouraged  with  the  religious  condition  of  the  inmates.  Much 
care  has  been  taken  to  instruct  them  in  their  moral  duties,  and 
taking  the  Bible  for  a  basis,  to  instil  religious  truth  into  their 
hearts,  and  we  believe  the  seed  thus  sown  has  already  brought  forth 
fruit,  and  we  doubt  not  it  will  be  more  apparent  in  days  to  come. 

SIMMABY    Of    KSTIMATED    APrBOPRIATIONS    NEEDED. 

for  new  builciings  and  improvements ?30.C00  00 

For  furnishing  same t'i,000  80 

Kor  support  of  the  IcstitntioL.  from  January  1,  1871  to  April  1,  1873,   including  i)ropor- 

tioned  increase  of  inmates,  a  careful  estimate  having  been  made 80,000  gO 

1  i.r  additional  land 2:.,000  00 

F  ir  machinery  and  fixtures 5,000  00 

Kor  library,  live  stock  and  agricultural  implements 3,UiJ0  00 

Total SUri,000  00 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

CHARLES  F.  COFFIN,  ) 

ALEXANDER  C.  DOWNEY,  [  Commissioners. 
JUDSON  R.  OSGOOD,  ) 

House  ok  Refi-qk,  Plainfield,  Ind..  Dec.  31,  1870. 


APPENDIX 


STATEMENTS. 


The  foUoiuing-  Tables  are  iiresented  by  the  Siqicrintendent : 


Xuniber  of    boys  in  tlio  Institution,  Januiuy  1,  ISTO lly. 

'•        aihuitted  durinp;  tho  yv.w \\j^ 

'•         I'ctniueil  from  indenture — boy  dissatisfied 1 

'■  "        tlio  conditions  of  discliiirgo  not  complied  with 1 

Whol  '  nurabiT  in  the  Institxition  duiiu^  tho  year :j, ,2 

Nnniln  r  discharged i;; 

"        indentured :; 

"        on  Ticket  of  Leave IS 

"         escaped ;; 

'■        deceased <s 

"         in  llie  Ingtitntirin.  .I:iiiii-ii-v  1,  ls7! "...  ..'.'.'.'.'.'.'..','.'.'.'.'."."..'.'.'.'.'.'.".  .'..'..',217 


Counties  from  ivhich  boys  luere  received  during'  the.  past  year. 


COVNTV. 

No. 

1                                   CousTy. 

Nr.. 

Vig 

IC. 

Henry  ...  . 

Alari.ai                 

Hendricks 

(i 
li 
7 

1 
:i 

1 

:•■; 
1 

ij 

1 

1 

1 
1 

HeKalb 

1 

.St.  Josppli 

t.;iay 

OiUson 

It.iviLSs 

JeiTer^on 

Katidolph 

I'lovd 

.Montgonierv 

Tass '. 

PoH.y 

L'larlc 

liHGriin'o 

I'ike 

Shelhv 

Pujter 

LaPortG   

UelU 

Tr.fnl 

Vanderburgh 

11-2 

D.  J.— 1.  H.  R. 


Cjunties   from  2vhich  boys  have  been  received  since  the  Institution 

teas  opened. 


County. 


Vigo ,  'p 

Marion j  "1 

Mailisoii  7 

Tippecanoe \    0 

Wayne 

Vermillion 

&pencer 

Gibson  .' 

i)avis 

Jefferson 

Owen 

Flovd 

Claik 

Putnam 

LaG  range 

Pike , 

Porter 

Wells 

Monroe 

Decatur 

Dearborn 

Elkhart 

Dubois 

Wabash 

Hamilton 

Noble 

Union 

Van  der  burs 


2  I 


IHeury 

IJHi'ndricks , 

HDeKalb , 

jiFountain 

IjSt.  Joseph 

i  Morgan 

i-'lay 

Bartholomew. 

{ Randolph 

jiJrant 

|.Ioliiigon 

[Montgomery  . 
5ass 

I  Posey 

{.Martin 

il^helby 

iLaPorte 

I  Warren 

Hancock 

jl'^witzerland... 
Knox 

I  Whitley , 

'  Iluiitiuijton... 
oliio. ..."'. 

I.Miami 

ilAllen 


Total I  2S2 


Ag-es  of  those  in  the  Institution  at  present. 


Aon. 


8ix  years 

Siv>-ii  yoars 

Kipht  years 

Nino  years 

Ten  yours 

Klev<  11  years..  . 
Tvelve-years... 
Tliirteeu  years. 
Kourteon  years 
Fiftppn  vfiirs  . . 


I  -'\0K.  |Xo. 

Six  toes  years I  ^7 

iSeventeeu  years Ji; 

iKiglitoen  yoars '  2<> 

jNinetefii  years |  .•} 

{Twenty  yoars 1  3 

iTweiitv-one  years i 

|Twenty-two  years !  1 

Total I  217 


NuTiiber  received  each  month  durtng  tlie  past  year. 


.•iii.MH. 

January 

Februarv  

March 

April 

May 

.I-ce 

Julv 


Month.  J  Nn. 

.\iigust I  ]h 

.Sei)tenibor j  12 

October ]  H 

Novemlier 1  1« 

Docyniber j  7 

Total jT^^ 


Parentasre. 


Nationality. 

No. 

114 

NATinXALlTY. 

No. 

i     2 

Iri-h                                                   

11 

1 

1 

Tot.il.... 

Swifz-rlaml.. 

•■::"■  ;v": 

14-2 

Birthplace  of  those  receiced. 


.St 

\TE 

AND 

N 

ATION. 

No. 

1                        State 

AND 

N 

\TION. 

jxo. 

97 

C 
4 
4 

2 

9 

Ohio 

1         1 

1         1 

England 

Germauy 

Total 

o 

1 

Missouri 

142 

The  average  imniber  oj  boys  hi  the  Institution  for  each  vioiUh,  and 
their  average  for  the  year  1870. 


January 122 

February 130 

March 135 

April 13.5 

May 144 

Jane IfiO 

Jul^ 172 


Augu?t ISO 

September 192 

Octaber 205 

November , 214 

December 218 

Total  average  for  year 16T 


Table  shoiuing  the  moral,  literary  and  social  condition  of  the  inmates 
on  enterinsr  the  Institution. 


Niimbor  who  canw  undpr  assumed  names ,-5 

Is'iliiibor  wlio  liad  um'd  tobacco (,3 

Nuiiibor  who  haii  habitually  used  prol'aiu'  laii^ungK 87 

NiiiiibiT  who  had  never  attended  Sabbath  School 40 

Number  who  had  u>^t'd  intoxicating;  drinks 20 

Number  who  had  been  steadily  employed IS 

Number  wlio  had  never  been  employed G8 

Number  who  had  been  employed  part  of  tho  time 5(i 

Number  who  coiilij  not  read ;i.'} 

Number  who  could  read,  but  could  not  write. 58 

Number  who  could  read  and  write,  but  could  not  cipher 17 

Number  who  could  read  and  write  and  ciplier 36 

Number  whose  parents  belong  to  diurch 21 

Number  whose  father  belongs  to  church 5 

Number  whose  mother  belongs  to  church 12 

Number  whose  parents  are  living 57 

Number  of  orphans 17 

Number  of  half  orphans 00 

Number  that  have  step-father 14 

Number  tliat  have  step- mot  her 4 

Number  whose  parents  separated 17 


STATEMENT. 


MonihJy  Statement  of  the  Expenditures  of  the  House  of  Rffuge  from 
January  1,  1870,  to  January  1,  1871. 


Siippcirt 5348 

FuriiiBliiDK  poods 81 

Boys'  clothing 101 

Fuel  aiKl  li^'lit3 1         tilj 

AKiicultural  iinplenicuts 

Ufficers'  salaries 

CoDtiiigeut  (Xpi'iises 

Buililiiigs  and  iniprovemeuta 

Books 


Offico  expeuses.. . 
Mechanical  toois 


Support 

riunieliiug  goojs 

Boys'  clothing 

Fufl  and  liglits  

Live  block 

Agricultural  implements 

Oliicers'  salaries , 

Contingent  Expenses 

Buildings  and  iniprovtnientM 

Boots 

OfBca  expenses 


Support 

Furnisbinfc  floods 

Boys'  clothing 

>  uel  and  lights 

Agricultural  implements 

Officers'  salaries 

Contingent  exp^nss 

Building  and  improvements. 

Books 

Offico  expenses 

ilechanical  tools 


April 


Support 

Furnishing  goods 

Boy's  clothing 

Fuel  and  lights 

Agricultural  implemoits.. 

Oliicers'  salaries 

Contingent  expenses 

Live  stock 

Offico  expences 

Mechanical  tools 


May. 


Support 

Furnishing  goods 

Boys'  clothing 

Fuel  and  lights 

Agriculttiral  ImplcmootH 

Officers'  salaries 

Contingent  expenses 

Buildings  and  improvoinonts.. 

Offico  expenses , 

Mwchanical  tools 


Monthly  Statement  of  the  Expenditure!^  of  the  House  of  Refuge  from 
January  1,  1870,  to  January  1,  1871 — Continued. 


Date. 


June- 


July  , 


SeptoinbtT. 


ON   -nUAT   ACCOUNT. 


Support 

Funiisliing  goods 

Biij-s'  clot  hi  UK 

Fuel  aLd  lights 

Live  stock 

Agricultural  iniplemeuts 

Officers'  Balaries 

Contingeut  e.\penses 

Buildiues  and  improvements.. 

Books 

Oflice  expenses 

Mechauical  tools 


Su])port 

Furnishing  goods 

Boys'  clothing 

Agricultural  implements 

Otiiters'  salaries 

Contingent  expenses 

Buildings  and  impiovements 

Office  expenses 

Mechauical  tools 


Support 

Furnishing  goods 

Boys'  clothing 

Fuel  and  lights 

Officers'  salaries 

Agricultural  iniplemeuts 

Contingent  expenses..  

Building  and  iniprovemeuts.. 

Office  expenses . 

Mechanical  tools 


Support 

Furnishing  goods 

Boys'  clothing 

Fuel  and  lights 

Aericultural  implements 

Offlcrs'  salaries 

Contingent  expenses 

Buildings  an.i  improvements. 

Office  expences 

Mechauical  tools 


Support 

Furnishing  goods 

Boys'  clothing 

Agricultural  implements 

Officers'  salaries 

Contingent  expenses 

Buildings  and  improvements 

Office  expenses. 

Mechanical  tools 


Support 

Furnishing  goods 

Boys'  Clothing 

Fuel  and  lights 

Agricultural  implements 

Officers'  salaries 

Cou  tin  gent  expenses 

Buildings  and  improvements. 
Books 


Office  expenses 

Jlechanical  tools.. 


Support 

Furnishing  goods 

Boys'  clothing 

Fuel  and  lights 

Agricultural  implements. 

Officers'  salaries 

Contingent  expenseg 

B«olcs -......'T 


Amotiut. 


72S  S9 
341.7  8.5 

24.3  59 
13  56 

400  00 
24  65 

754  :53 

18i)  84 

3797  91 

10  <SA 

41  90 

29  50 


999  50 

750  13 

39  90 

195  .52 

834  39 

408  S9 

2010  50 

37  55 

9  63 


1107  oi; 

347  95 
228  10 

IS  28 
902  05 

22  00 
291  07 
1487  75 

75  05 

15  90 


9SS  G7 

402  20 

170  40 

14  12 

34  05 

789  (i7 

195  30 

491  05 

40  00 

13  05 


1278  05 

512  68 

599  07 

1  95 

79G  44 

393  18 

500  14 

15  00 

15  80 

1425  74 

259  29 

C37  57 

60  25 

72  CO 

918  82 

540  28 

1750  73 

184  OS 

07  ,30 

3  90 


1007  34 

110  32 

75  65 

51  03 

C7B  55 

882  86 

OOG  12 

92  i9 


Month]}/  Staiemenl  of  the  Expendikireft  of  the  Houne  of   Refuge  from 
January  1,  1870,  to  January  1.  1871. 


ON    WHAT    ACCCCNT. 


1870. 

De<-«'mber Bnildinps  and  ImproTenients I  $672  80 

"  Officf  PxprnsoM '21  50 

"  MHclmnicftl  tools 2  37 


?:;iic,4  34 


StAteDieut  showing  wliole  nmoiinl   r^'Oi^iveii  and  expendod  sincK  Jdnunrj-   I,   I8'i9,   and    to   what 
purpose  applied  : 

roTAI.    RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  January  1,  18f.9 820  8S 

From  State   I  reaBury 110,(100  MS 

Krom  support  of  inmiites 1897  60 

From  subscription  for  location 817  50 

From  live  stock  'AW,  SO 

From  support 2ti.S  40 

From  boys' clothinij 249  (14 

From  chair  shop 543  94 

From  uthcers' salaries \  60 

From  contingi-nt  expenses 21  30 

Total  $114,182  31 

TOTAL    EXPENDITURES. 

f^upport $17,262  22 

Furnishing  goods 8827  13 

Boys'  clothing 6045  :S7 

Fuel  anil  lights 1038  50 

Live  stock „ 2532  90 

Agricultural  implements  2548  48 

Officers'  Salaries 14  560  63 

Contingent  expenses 7477  86 

Books 657  68 

Bnildings  and  improvements 62,433  11 

Office  expenses 433  96 

Mechanical  tools 205  83 

Cash  on  hand  January  1,  1871 158  65 

Total $114,182  31 


L  R  R.— 7 


ANNUAL   REPORT 


OP    THE 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 


OF    THE 


INDIANA  STATE  PRISON 


sotjtk:. 


TO    THE   LEGISLATURE. 


INDIANAPOLIS : 

ALEXANDER     II.     CONNER,     STATE     PRINTER 


1870. 

D,  J.— S.  P.  S.— 1 


REPORT  OF  DIRECTORS 


Office  of  Indiana  State  Prison,  South, 

Jeffersonville,  December  28,  1870. 

Hon.  Conrad  Baker,  Governor  of  Indiana : 

Sir — With  this  annual  report  we  transmit  the  Reports  of  the  War- 
den and  other  officers  of  this  prison,  containing  details  of  its  condi- 
tion and  management. 

Since  the  last  annual  report,  Hon.  F.  M.  Meredith,  member  of  this 
Board,  departed  this  life,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  your  appoint- 
ment of  George  C.  Clark,  Esq.  Wm.  H.  Sheets,  M.  D.,  was  elected 
as  Physician,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  on  the  first  of  March 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Dixon  was  appointed  as  Matron,  in  place  of  Mrs.  Gerber, 
resigned.     These  are  the  principal  changes  in  officers. 

The  reports  accompanying,  show  a  deficiency  in  the  receipts  com- 
pared with  the  expenditures.  Aside  from  repairs,  we  are  short 
$2,975  37  for  the  year.  The  same  reasons  we  gave  last  year  still 
operate  in  full  force  to  prevent  us  from  making  the  prison  pay  its 
way ;  that  is,  the  low  rate  of  our  contracts,  the  support  of  the  fe- 
males, the  regular  decline  in  the  number  of  our  prisoners,  and  the 
loss  of  labor  from  injuries.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  receipts  on  ac- 
count of  convict  labor  has  declined  $2,048  27. 

The  Warden's  report  exhibits  a  list  of  our  existing  contracts,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  first  will  expire  in  May  next,  and  the  others 
successively  within  the  next  two  years.  As  the  present  contractors 
are  extensive  manufacturers,  and  their  business  requires  them  to  carry 
large  amounts  of  material  for  future  use,  they  have  been  naturally 
anxious  to  know  if  they  were  to  continue  in  the  prison,  and  hence 
have  proposed  renewals.  The  principal  firms  made  written  proposals 
to  cancel  all  existing  contracts,  to  make   new  ones  covering  all  the 


labor  of  the  prison,  and  to  advance  the  price  to  jafty-five  cents  per 
man.  Although  this  would  have  added  |10,000  a  year  to  our  income, 
we  declined  to  accept  for  several  reasons  :  first,  we  doubted  our  legal 
authority  to  make  contracts  in  this  manner,  although  obviously  for 
the  advantage  of  the  State  ;  we  have  expressed  our  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  system  of  contracts,  and  could  not  consistently  enter 
into  a  voluntary  renewal  of  them  ;  and  we  hesitated  to  tie  up  the 
State  for  five  yeacs,  to  a  continuance  of  a  system  towards  which 
there  has  been  an  evident  expression  uf  public  dissatisfaction.  And, 
as  the  older  contracts  are  for  the  lesser  amounts,  and  on  their  expira- 
tion will  throw  the  labor  on  those  for  a  higher  sum,  we  determined  to 
await  any  Legislative  action  which  might  be  taken  before  entering 
into  new  engagements.  It  should  be  said  by  way  of  explanation, 
that  the  contract  with  Hopkins  &  Stanton  was  but  a  renewal  with  sur- 
viving paitners  of  one  made  two  years  previously,  and  for  the  unex- 
pired term. 

We  made  special  reports  to  you  of  the  fire  in  April  last,  and  of  the 
need  of  funds  for  the  immediate  repairs;  and  we  take  great  pleasure 
in  acknowledging  the  promptness  with  which  you  supplied  our  need. 
The  accompanying  reports  give  you  detailed  statements  of  the  expen- 
ditures made  under  this  head.  In  view  of  the  inadequate  supply  of 
water,  and  the  total  absence  of  fire  walls  as  a  precaution  against  the 
spread  of  fire,  we  feel  that  great  praise  is  due  to  all  engaged  in  sup- 
pressing the  flames,  that  the  vrhole  prison  was  not  destroyed.  And 
believing  it  would  be  a  criminal  negligence  on  our  part  to  run  the 
risk  of  another  disaster,  which  might  involve  a  more  frightful  loss  of 
life,  we  authorized  the  repairs  to  include  such  precautionary  improve- 
ments as  would  give  reasonable  security.  To  this  and  the  new  cook- 
ing apparatus,  is  charged  a  considerable  portion  of  the  expense. 

The  Legislative  appropriation  has  been  all  absorbed  in  ordinary 
repairs.  These  involve  a  vast  number  of  details  in  all  parts  of  the 
establishment,  and  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  general  dilapida- 
tion. In  fact,  the  whole  prison  needs  a  thorough  overhauling  ;  or, 
better  still,  that  steps  be  taken  to  provide  a  new"  one,  of  intermediate 
grade,  as  part  of  a  sytem  of  prison  graduation.  VVe  feel  compelled 
to  say  that  the  next  year  will  require  a  sum  even  larger  than  the  last, 
for  the  walls  and  the  roofs  of  the  workshops  are  in  Avretched  con- 
dition. 

The  Warden  renews  his  statement  concerning  the  want  of  ventila- 
tion of  the  cells,  but  improvement  in  this  respect  is  hopeless,  without 


an  entire  reconstruction.  We  "Would  be  glad  to  respond  to  his  sug- 
gestion of  better  light  for  the  cells,  but  this  also  would  require 
special  changes  in  the  gas  apparatus,  unless,  indeed,  we  should  aban- 
don its  use  entirely  for  some  cheaper  substitute. 

The  annual  reports  of  this  prison  show  a  steady  decline  in  the- 
number  of  prisoners  confined.  We  would  rejoice  in  this  if  it  could 
be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  decrease  of  crime.  But  the  steady  in- 
crease of  numbers  in  the  Northern  Prison  indicates  simply  a  change 
of  place.  If  this  indicates  a  policy  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  mak- 
ing the  Northern  Prison  the  penal  establishment,  and  of  remodelling 
or  rebuilding  this  as  an  intermediate  prison,  we  have  no  objections  to 
offer  ;  but  some  Legislative  expression  should  be  given  to  this  pur- 
pose, as  a  guide  to  the  Directors  in  making  future  contracts. 

Those  portions  of  the  statute  of  1857,  under  which  this  prison 
is  now  regulated,  which  provided  for  overwork,  were  repealed  some 
years  ago;  and  none  of  the  present  contracts  provide  for  its  contin- 
uance. Allowing  and  paying  for  overwork,  therefore,  has  long  been 
optional  >vith  the  contractors,  who,  about  the  first  of  July  last,  abol- 
ished it,  without  previous  notice  to  the  Board.  We  had  no  right  to 
complain  of  this,  but  were  a  little  apprehensive  of  its  effect  on  the 
convicts.  But  the  Warden  found  his  influence  sufficient  to  repress 
dissatisfaction,  and  the  men  now  seem  cheerful  under  the  new  regu- 
lation, although  denitd  the  privilege  of  laboring  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage. 

In  the  changes  made  in  repairing,  a  considerable  amount  of  old. 
material  was  accumulated,  of  no  merchantable  value,  but  useful  tO' 
one  wanting  it ;  and  to  prevent  entire  loss  the  Warden  was  allowed i 
to  use  it,  for  which  he  was  charged  $200. 

Another  year's  experience  confirms  us  in  our  confidence  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  system  of  government  adopted  by  the  Warden.     As  ■ 
rapidly  as  possible  all  merely  physical  penalties  are   being  dispensed 
with    and    moral    influences    substituted.     And  as   the   men  become 
familiar  with  the   fact   that   they   are   here   to   be  treated  as  moral 
patients,  not  incorrigable   beasts,  and  sent  forth   better,  instead  of ' 
more  dangerous,  members  of  society,  the   power  of  the  law  of  kind- 
ness becomes  more  apparent.     Twice  during  the  year  this  system, 
has  been  subjected  to  special  strain.     Once  during  the  fire  when  the 
chance  of  escape  was  offered  to  many,  and   some  of  the  most  hard- 
ened were  thrown  upon  their  own  sense  of  honor.     And  once  when 
the  task   and   overwork   were  abolished  and  labor  from  bell  to  bell 


substituted.     And   in   both    cases   it  ^vas    triumphantly    vindicated. 
Many  special  cases  could  be  given  in  illustration,  but  we  forbear. 

The  reports  of  the  officers  show  an  entirely  satisfactory  condition 
in  their  several  departments,  so  far  as  their  own  administration  is 
concerned.  The  evil  of  numerous  and  severe  wounds  and  casualties 
continues,  and  one  death  has  thus  resulted.  There  has  been  more 
sickness  and  of  a  more  serious  character  than  during  the  year  pre- 
vious, and  consequently  more  deaths.  But  the  general  sanitary  con- 
dition is  good,  and  every  attention  and  provision  possible  made  for 
the  sick.  The  Chaplain  and  the  Matron  speak  encouragingly,  and 
their  reports  will  be  read  with  interest.  We  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  remova'  of  the  females  from  our  jurisdiction,  not 
only  as  relieving  us  from  a  great  expense,  but  especially  as  placing 
them  under  far  more  favorable  circumstances  for  reformation  than 
are  possible  here. 

We  call  your  especial  attention  to  the  remarks  of  the  Warden  con- 
cerning insane  convicts.     Besides   those  mentioned,  there  are  others 
whose  minds  are  deranged  or  imbecile;  and  special  provision  should 
■  be  made  for  such  in  a  separate  department  of  the  Insane  x\sylum. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

R.  S.  IIEISKELL, 
W.  W.  CURRY. 


WARDEN'S  REPORT. 


Indiana  State  Prison  South, 

December  15,  1870. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  : 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  second  annual 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  this  date. 

From  the  Clerk's  Reports  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  receipts  of 
the  prison  for  the  year  have  been  $67,287  44,  from  the  following 
sources:  Convict  labor,  §48,217  26;  Legislative  appropriation, 
$5,000  00;  advanced  by  the  Governor,  §12,000  00;  miscellaneous 
sources,  §2,070  18.  The  outlay  has  been:  For  current  expenses, 
$52,942  12  ;  repairs  on  account  of  fire,  §10,453  02  ;  ordinary  re- 
pairs, §5,020  15 ;  expense  of  steam  cooking  apparatus,  §1,585  30. 
This  shows  an  excess  of  expenditures  of  §2,712  58. 

As  the  repair  and  improvement  account  exceeds  the  amount  received 
from  the  State  by  §58  50,  there  is  shown  an  excess  of  expenses  of 
§2,654  08. 

On  a  careful  examination  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  insti- 
tution, I  find  there  is  due  the  prison,  from  all  sources,  §5,640  95. 

There  is  due  from  the  prison  to  all  persons,  including  fractions  of 
monthly  salaries,  §8,317  99,  an  excess  of  debts  of  §2,677  04,  which, 
added  to  the  excessof  expenditures,  shows  a  total  liability  of  §5,331 12. 
But  the  invoice  account  shows  an  excess  of  §2,375  75,  making  an 
actual  liability  of  §2,975  37  for  the  year. 

The  amount  of  convict  labor  is  §48,217  26,  less  by  §2,084  27 
than  it  was  last  year.  In  part,  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  loss  of 
numbers,  the  daily  average  of  convicts  being  380  against  392  for  last 
year,  and  in  part  by  a  larger  hospital  list. 

You  v/ill  observe  that  the  provision  account  exceeds  that  of  last 
year  in  amount.  This  is  because  of  the  higher  price  I  had  to  pay  for 
some  of  the  staple  articles,   as  potatoes  and  corn.     But  the  tpta 
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amount,  divided  by  the  average  of  convicts,  shows  an  annual  expense 
of  $52  76  per  head,  or  a  little  more  than  14  cents  per  day. 

The  follo\Ying  is  a  list  of  existing  contracts,  and  of  the  date  o^ 
their  beginning.  John  S.  Hall  &  Co.,  May  1st,  18G6,  100  men  at 
45  cents.  Same,  October  1,  1866,  50  men  at  45  cents.  Hall,  Sem- 
ple  &  Co.,  August  15,  1867,  100  men  at  50  cents. 

Hall,  Moore  Sc  Miller,  June  1,  1866,  100  men  at  40  cents.  Same, 
June  1,  1867,  50  men  at  50  cents.  Same,  August  15,  1867,  50  men 
at  50  cents;  all  the  above  for  five  years. 

Hopkins  &  Stanton,  February  1, 1869,  fifteen  to  fifty  men  for  three 
years  at  40  cents. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  contracts  will  begin  to  expire  in  May 
next,  and  all  run  out  within  the  next  two  years. 

In  consequence  of  the  fire  last  April,  it  became  necessary,  through 
your  Board,  to  apply  to  the  Governor  for  funds  to  make  repairs,  and 
we  received  through  him  the  sum  of  $10,500,  and  also  $1,500  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  up  a  steam  cooking  apparatus,  and  heating  pipes 
in  the  dining  room,  all  of  which  have  been  applied  to  repairs  and  im- 
provements, as  per  detailed  statements  herewith. 

I  desire  here  to  make  special  mention  of  the  fact  that  during  the 
time  of  the  fire  the  convicts  turned  out  unanimously,  and  made  every 
efi"ort,  and  worked  nobly  to  subdue  the  flames,  and  I  believe  that  it  is 
owing  to  their  exertions  that  the  other  wings  with  the  front  building 
were  saved. 

Although  the  year  previous  we  had  extended  our  water  supply,  at 
the  time  of  the  fire,  we  discovered  that  it  was  not  adequate  to  the 
demand,  therefore  we  have  had  a  large  pool  constructed,  and  five  new 
water  tanks  put  up,  the  pool  having  a  capacity  of  106,000  gallons,  and 
had  the  old  pool  repaired.  The  tanks  and  cisterns  are  now  connected 
by  pipes  with  the  pools.  A  new  foundation  had  to  be  built  under  the 
house  containing  the  stationary  fire  engine,  and  4j  inch  pipes  have 
been  put  in  the  cell  houses,  and  so  arranged  that  in  case  of  fires,  hose 
can  be  attached,  and  thereby  render  greater  security  than  heretofore. 

Whilst  making  repairs  to  the  cell  houses,  I  had  fire  walls  run  up, 
where  they  connected  with  each  other,  and  also  at  their  connections 
with  the  front  building,  which  will  add  much  to  security  in  case  of 
fires. 

We  had  also,  in  like  manner,  fire  Avails  run  up  in  the  workshops 
wherever  there  was  a  wall  running  from  the  ground  up,  and  connect- 
ing with  other  parts  of  the  buildings. 


In  consequence  of  the  very  uncomfortable  condition  of  the  diniii'^ 
room  during  the  cohl  weather,  I  had  the  ohl  brick  floor  taken  up,  and  a 
good,  substantial  plank  floor  laid  instead,  and  had  also  new  tables  and 
benches  made   and  put  up  in  the  place  of  the  old  ones  which  were  . 
v,orn  out. 

The  opening  up  of  floors  and  roof  over  the  entrance  way  to  the 
cell  houses  through  the  main  building,  which  was  rendered  necessary 
for  light  and  health,  and  the  skylights  and  alterations  involved,  add 
something  to  our  expenditures,  and  very  much  to  the  improvements  ; 
a  new  tin  roof  on  the  store  house ;  new  plank  floor  and  other  repairs 
in  the  butcher  shop  ;  repairs  and  painting  in  the  hospital  department; 
new  sheets  and  wdiite  shirts  for  the  sick ;  furnishing  the  hospital  and 
female  department  with  queen3ware,are  among  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  year. 

Heretofore,  the  washing  of  the  convicts  was  done  in  large  kettles  ; 
instead  of  these  we  have  had  two  large  wooden  tanks  constructed, 
and  connected  them  by  pipes  with  the  steam  cooking  apparatus, 
which  lessens  the  labor  in  this  department  materially.  The  old  stable 
which  is  used  for  a  straw  house,  and  was  located  in  the  rear  of  the 
foundry,  was  in  constant  danger  of  taking  fire  from  the  cupola,  has 
been  moved  east  of  the  barn.  I  also  had  sundry  repairing  and  paint- 
ing done  on  the  dwelling  houses  occupied  by  the  Warden  and  the 
Deputy  Warden,  and  new  fencing  put  up  around  the  back  yards. 

By  the  introduction  of  steam  for  cooking,  we  find  a  saving  of  about 
one-half  the  fuel  heretofore  used,  which  will  make  a  difference  in  the 
expenses  of  next  year. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  again,  as  I  did  in  my  former  Report, 
to  the  very  bad  condition  of  the  prison  walls,  which  need  repairs  very 
much  in  order  to  prevent  their  crumbling,  and  also  to  the  very  bad 
condition  of  the  shops  and  other  buildings  in  the  yard,  which  are  a 
constant  expense  to  keep  them  in  repair.  All  the  shops  are  in  a 
miserably  leaky  condition,  and  all  need  new  roofing,  which  can  not  be 
long  deferred,  in  order  to  protect  the  machinery  and  goods  therein 
from  damage. 

The  discontinuance  of  overwork  by  the  contractors  about  the  first 
of  July  last,  was  reported  to  the  Board,  and  the  fear  expressed  that 
it  would  prove  detrimental  to  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  because  of 
the  dissatisfaction  it  would  occasion.  But  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
although  it  was  a  great  deprivation  to  most  of  the  men,  and  a  posi- 
tive injury  to  many  who  sent  home  their  money,  yet  it  has  been  sub- 
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mitted  to  with  resignation,  and  the  men  now  work  from  beil  to  bell 
with  cheerfulness  and  with  satisfactory  results. 

In  my  former  report  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  in  the  govern- 
ment of  convicts,  the  lash  as  a  means  of  enforcing  discipline  could 
be  dispensed  with  altogether.  The  experience  of  another  year  has 
rather  confirmed  me  in  that  opinion.  The  punishment  register  reveals 
the  fact  that  during  the  year  past  sixty  stripes  have  been  adminis- 
tered in  the  aggregate,  which  is  a  less  number  by  about  one  half  than 
the  year  previous.  » 

When  I  entered  upon  my  duties  as  Warden,  two  years  ago,  there 
were  quite  a  number  of  men  in  the  prison  who  were  considered  very 
bad  and  dangerous  men,  and  who  could  not  be  kept  under  subjection 
T.'ithout  the  free  use  of  the  "  cat."  But  with  the  worst  of  these 
men  I  have  found  that  through  gentle  and  kind  treatment  and  by 
.appealing  to  their  reason  and  better  nature  they  have  become  tracta- 
ble and  easily  managed,  and  in  fact  have  I  made  trusties  of  some  of 
these.  Yet  we  find  a  few  men  in  whose  composition  the  animal  so 
predominates,  that  it  takes  persevering  kindness,  long  drawn  out,  to 
make  any  impression  upon  them  ;  and  with  this  class  sometimes  it 
may  become  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  the  lash,  still  1  believe 
even  these  can  finally  be  overcome  by  kind  and  humane  treatment. 

By  the  aid  of  Divine  power,  I  have  at  all  times  endeavored  faith- 
fully to  discharge  the  duty  devolving  upon  me  in  doing  all  the  good 
which  I  possibly  could  to  these  unfortunate  men  and  women  who 
have  been  placed  under  my  charge,  and  on  their  leaving  here  the 
warmest  sympathy  of  my  heart  has  gone  forth  with  them,  trusting 
that  in  the  future  they  may  be  better  men  and  citizens. 

During  the  year,  the  graveyard,  which  was  in  a  dilapidated  condi- 
tion, has  been  re-fenced  by  your  order,  and  the  graves  nicely  filled 
and  sodded,  so  as  to  present  a  decent  appearance. 

During  the  year  we  have  lost  but  one  convict  by  escape,  and  that 
by  the  carelessness  of  a  foreman ;  two  others  who  had  been  trusted 
to  labor  outside  the  walls  ran  off,  but  returned  of  their  own  accord. 

In  my  report  last  year,  I  called  your  attention  to  the  want  of  ven- 
tilation of  the  cells,  and  I  would  reiterate  that  there  should  be  some 
improvement  made  by  which  the  convicts  might  breathe  a  pure  at- 
mosphere. 

Our  gas  bills  arc  enormous,  and  yet,  from  defective  arrangements, 
we  are  in  want  of  light. 

Wc  have  a  library  connected  with    the  prison,  containing  many 
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very  good  books,  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  the  convicts  are  readers, 
and  during  the  evening,  from  dark  to  nine  o'clock,  is  the  only  time 
(excepting  Sundays)  they  have  to  devote  to  this  purpose.  Yet  few 
of  them  can  employ  their  time  in  this  manner  from  want  of  light.  I 
would,  therefore,  recommend  that  some  means  be  employed  to  rem- 
edy this,  in  order  that  each  cell  may  be  lighted  sufficiently  for  a  man 
to  see  to  read. 

There  are  several  insane  convicts  confined  in  this  prison.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  the  worst  cases  :  Wm.  Hambling,  Jane  Wil- 
liams, Pat.  Gleason  and  Ignatius  Buchanan.  The  first  three  named 
are  very  dangerous  to  have  with  other  convicts,  the  last  is  harmless  ; 
the  first  two  and  the  last  are  sentenced  for  life,  the  other  for  twenty- 
one  years.  In  view  of  the  facts  above  stated,  I  would  recommend 
that  an  apartment  he  constructed  somewhere  within  the  walls  suit- 
able, in  which  insane  convicts  can  be  confined  separate  and  apart  from 
.the  others. 

I  would  refer  you  to  the  Physician's  Report  for  information  con- 
nected with  his  department,  but  call  your  attention  to  the  table 
marked  A,  therein,  where  you  will  discover  that  there  is  a  very  large 
per  cent,  of  those  received  into  the  hospital,  who  have  been  treated 
for  wounds  and  hurts  of  various  kinds  received  by  them  while  pursu- 
ing their  usual  labor  in  the  work  shops.  I  cannot  suggest  any  rem- 
edy for  this  under  the  existing  contracts  where  the  parties  who  lease 
the  labor  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  safety,  and  pay  nothing 
for  the  time  of  the  convict  while  undergoing  treatment  in  the  hospi- 
tal. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  Moral  Instructor's  and  the  Ma- 
tron's reports  for  matters  connected  with  their  departments. 

I  am  under  many  obligations  to  the  officers  and  guards  connected 
with  the  prison  for  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective 
duties.  And  to  you,  gentlemen,  I  am  under  many  obligations,  and 
express  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  kindness  with  which  you  have 
received  my  various  suggestions,  and  for  the  prompt  manner  in  which 
you  h-ive  responded  to  my  recommendations  made  from  time  to  time, 
ami  hope  for  the  future  that  nothing  may  transpire  to  mar  that  har- 
mony <;f  feeling  which  characterized  our  past  official  and  social  inter- 
course. 

With  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  S.  SHULER,    Wardeji. 


M  A  T  R  0  N  'SHE  V  0  It  T 


Indiana  State  Prison  South, 

December  10,  1870. 

Messr.-.  ^V.  \\.  Curry,         "| 

11.  S.  IIeiskell,         ■    Direct  or  a. 
George  C.  Clark,  j 

Ghntle.aikn — Ten  months  have  passed  since  I  was  called  to  enter 
on  my  duties  as  Matron  of  this  Institution.  When  it  was  first  pro- 
posed to  me,  I  shrank  from  it,  for  I  felt  the  responsibilities  were  more 
than  I  could  take  upon  myself,  but  I  became  convinced  that  it  was 
my  duty,  if  I  wished  to  be  useful  to  my  sex,  to  work  where  and 
whenever  opportunity  offered. 

I  found  t!ie  female  department  in  a  much  better  condition  than  I 
had  knovrn  it  in  the  twenty-five  years  of  previous  acquaintance, 
Rowing,  no  doubt  to  the  humane  character  of  our  present  Warden.  I 
have  earnestly  tried  to  bring  the  w^omen  under  family  dAscipline,  but 
;  only  partially  succeeded.  They  now  deport  themselves  at  table  as 
[decorously  as  I  could  wish  my  own  family  to  do.  Some  of  them  en- 
igage  with  me  daily  in  reading  God's  holy  word,  singing,  prayer  and 
:  Sabbath  school.  But  as  this  has  not  been  required  of  them  hereto- 
fore, it  was  thought  best  to  let  them  use  their  pleasure  in  this  respect — 
the  majority  decline  joining  us. 

j      The  first  of  March  I  found  sixteen  inmates,  three,  after  serving 
I  their  term  of  sentence,  have  gone  out,  three  have  been  pardoned,  and 
one  gone  out  for  a  new  trial.     Six  have  come  in  ;  our  number  now  is 
fifteen  ;  white  thirteen,  colored  two.     We  have  had  very  little  sick- 
ness, nothing  serious. 

The  women  are  usually  cheerful,  obedient  and  industrious.  We  are 
I  anxiously  looking  forward  to  their  removal  to  their  new  home  at 
'Indianapolis,  where  their  surroundings  will   be   different  from  what 
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thej  unavoidably  are  here.  They  will  be  under  female  iniluence  and 
discipline  entirely,  when  thorough  reform,  through  the  blessing  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  will  be  commenced  and  carried  on  in  earnest.  God 
grant  success-. 

One  of  our  women  is  becoming  very  troublesome,  and  I  think  quite 
dangerous,  on  account  of  insanity.  I  hope  some  measures  will  be 
taken  to  have  proper  treatment  without  endangering  the  lives  of 
others. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Emily  C.  Dixon,  31atron. 
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Receipts  and  Disbursements  from  December  15,  to  December  31,  1869. 


Receitts. 

Amount. 

DiSIiURSEMKNTS. 

Amount. 

S25  00 
14  GO- 

2080  09 

81240  37 

20  00 

509  2r. 

00  00 

113  75 

520  GO 

155  00 

7  15 

82C26  19 

$2020  I'.t 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  from  January  1,  to  February  1,  1870, 


Keceipts. 


Hall,  Jloore  &  Buckhardt 

Hall,  Scrapie  &  Co 

Hopkins  &  Stanton 

Provision 

Rent 

Clothing 

State  of  Indiana 

United  States 

Vieiitors'  Fund 


$\lC,b  25 

1790  12 

347  70 

CG  25 

16  6G 

12  25 

5CO0  00 

230  62 

23  75 


$9252  GO 


Disbursements. 


Balance  from  last  month 

Discharged  Convicts 

Team 

Salary  Officers 

Expense 

Hospital 

Provision 

William  Jones  &  Co 

Gas 

Frank  &.  Kecd 

Clothing  ., 

J.  L.  Bradley  &  Co 

Library 

Escaped   Convict 

Furniture  and  Bedding.. 

Repairs  to  Prison 

Balance 


S2580  69 

240  00 

158  28 

1(;00  70 

127  65 

19  39 

1309  00 

100  48 

132  40 

235  44 

ICO  13 

1500  00 

82  15 

100  00 

400  00 

51  40 

448  17 

$9252  CO 
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Receipts  and  Disbursements  from  February  1,  to  March  1,  1870. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

DlSEUUSEMEXTS. 

Amount. 

sua  17 

17  50 

1,725  25 

1,704  53 

16  66 

330  40 

27  12 

300  00 

37  50 

S255  00 

Clothing 

1,106  90 

Hall,  Moore  A;  Burkhardt 

240  24 

Hall,  Semple  k  Co 

1,388  9;t 

Kent .' 

Team 

20  70 

Fuel  and  light 

309  17 

T.iim  

130  C2 

31  IG 

931  35 

Total 

Total 

4,616  13 

4,(il6  13 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  from  March  1,  to  April  1,  1870. 


ilECEIPTS. 


Balance  from  last  mouth. 

Provision  account 

Hall,  Moore  &  Burkhardt 

AV'ashing  account  

Fuel  and  light 

Kent 

Hall,  Semple  &  Co 

Hopkins  &  Stanton 

Clothing 

Visitors'  fund 


$931  35 

77  80 

1,585  08 

2  05 

10  eo 

IG  66 

1,536  03 

281  20 

0  50 

20  50 


4,473  77 


DISBURSE.MENTS. 


Salary  of  officers 

Discliarged  convicts 

Furniture  and  bedding.... 

Kepairs  of  prison 

Team , , 

Garden  

Provision 

Stationery  and  printing.. 

Hcspital 

Fuel  and  light 

Clothing 

Lilrary 

Horr&  Lutz 

E.xpense , 

Balance 


Total  , 


1,450  82 

285  Wl 

17   60 

4U7  28 

81  72 

104  05 

1,227  60 

1113  25 

52  82 

306  10 

198  95 

f.O  00 

99  10 

14  40 

65  OS 

4,473  77 
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Receipts  and  Dishursemenis  from  April  1,  to  31ay  1,  1870. 


Balance  from  last  nioath 

Hall,  Semple  i  Co 

Kent 

Clothing 

Foel  and  light 

Provision  

Hall,  Moore  <fc  Bro 

Hopkins  k  Stanton 

State  of  Indiana 

Visitors'  Fund 


1747 
3nl 

aooo 

2-1 


SU901  00 


PiSnUBSF.MENTS. 


Discharged  Convicts 

Repairs  Cell  Housf 

Salary  of  Officers 

Garden  

Expense 

Hospittil 

Provision  

Kucl  and  light 

Repairs  to  Prison 

Clothing 

Furniture  and   Bedding 

Team  

Balance 


Amount. 


Sl(i5  00 

IGO  50 

M24  90 

88  00 

122  10 

■■a  72 

18U  52 

315  28 

100  50 

219  Oil 

40  00 

15  15 

2371  49 


Sfi901  00 


Receipts  and  Disbursements  from  May  1,  to  June  1,  1870. 


Balance  from  last  month. 

Provision 

Hall,  Moore  A  Bro 

Clothing 

Fuel  and  light 

Hospital 

Hall,  Semple  &  Co 

Repairs  to  Prison 

Convict  labor 

Hopkins  &  Stanton 

State  of  Indiana 

Visitors'  Fund 


Amouut. 

S;2371  49 

352  t>4 

1584  35 

11  50 

2  25 

5  15 

1481  43 

120  00 

46  25 

284  80 

3000  00 

23  00 

S9282  86 


Library  account '  $25 

Provision |  2251 

Eepairs  to  Cell  House |  1802 

Team  account :  203 

Repairs  to  Prison (  359 

Salary  of  Officers j  1524 

Garden [  56 

Hospital I  29 

Clothing I  192 

Fuel  and  light 188 

Discharged  Convict |  60 

J.  L.  Bradley  &  Co j  1532 

Expense |  28 

Balance I  1027 


D.  __j    8.  V.  S.— 2 
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Receipts  and  Disbursements  from  June  1,  to  July  1,  1870. 


Keceipts. 


Balance  from  last  mouth. 

Rent 

ClothiDg 

Hall,  Moore  &,  Burkliardt 

Hall,  Semple  <fe  Co 

Provision 

Hopkins  &  Stanton 

State  of  Indiana 

ViBitors'   fund 


Total  . 


n,027  77 

33  32 

31  00 

1,663  26 

1,573  08 

33  18 

310  20 

2,500  00 

59  40 


7,231  21 


DiSBUESEMENTS. 


Amount. 


Provision  account  

Discharged  convicts... 
Repairs  of  cell  houses 

Team  account 

Salary  of  officers 

Garden 

Repairs  to  prison 

Hospital 

Horr  &  Lutz 

Clothing 

Library  account 

Escaped  convict 

Expense 

Balance 

Total 


31,093  65 

195  00 

2,733  37 

463  35 

1,554 

99 

50  OO 

126 

85 

41 

85 

140 

91 

155  79 

20  00 

15 

20 

18 

90 

621 

35 

7,231 
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Receipts  and  Disbursements  from  July  1,  to  August  1,  1870. 


REC3IPTS. 


Balance  from  last  month.. 

Clothing 

Provision  

Hall,  Seraple  &.  Co 

Hall,  Uluore  &  Burkbardt.. 

Rent 

Washing 

Convict  labor 

Hopkins  &  Stanton 

State  of  Indiana , 

Visitorn' fund 

Balance  (Excess) 


$C21  35 

33  45 

158  bi 

1,582  58 

1,621  65 

16  66 

3  55 

15  00 

308  90 

1,500  00 

45  25 

C56  66 


Disbursements. 


Total 


6,5C3  59 


Repairs  of  cell  bouse-. 

Clothing 

Expense  ... 

Provi-jion 

Discharged  convicts.... 

Team  

Salary  of  officers 

Garden 

Fuel  and  light 

Hospital 

Stationery  and  printin 

•T.  L.  Bradley  &  Co 

Library 

Repairs  of  prison 

Total 


$1,550  zr 

328  03 

110  95 

1,388  65 

180  00 

74  30 

1,549  99 

50  00 

273  OO 

15  20 

22  10 

1,000  00 

15  0» 

6  00 

6,563  5» 
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Receipts  and  Disbursements  from  August  1,  to  September  1,  1870. 


Receipts. 


Clothing 

Hall,  Mooro  &  do. 
Hall,  Seniple  &  Co  . 

Fuel  and  lij;ht 

Provision  acconnt... 
RoDt  " 

State  of  Indiana 

Hopkins  &  Stanton 

Visitors'  Fund 

Excess 


$3-2 

1547 

154.'i 

10 

7 

10 

2000 

291 

38 

608 


$6155  72 


DlSBUESBMENTS. 


Excess  from  last  month.... 

Discharged  Convicts , 

Repairs  to  Cell  House 

Joel  Black 

Provision 

Salary  of  Officers 

Garden 

Fuel  and  light 

Expense 

Wm.  Jones  &  Co 

Team  account 

Chambers  &  Kau 

Hospital 

Steam  Cooking  Apparatus.. 


Amount. 

$650  66 

315  00 

478  69 

870  00 

729  14 

1,549  99 

50  00 

1-20  40 

42  92 

400  00 

03  33 

184  01 

29  83 

059  75 

$6155  72 


Receipts  and  Disbursements  from  September  1,  to  October  1, 1870. 


Provision  account 

Clothing         "         

Hall,  Semple  &  Co 

Hospital 

Rent  acconnt 

Hopkins  !i  Stanton 

Hall,  Moore  &  Bnrkhardt 

Visitors'  Fund 

Excess  of  Expenditures... 


365  72 

18  00 

1605  73 

2  20 

10  i;o 

.302  GO 

1438  03 

40  75 

1334  12 


S4823  81 


Excess  from  last  montl 

Provision 

Dischaiged  Convicts.... 

Library 

Hospital 

Salary  of  Officers 

Garden 

Repairs  to  Prison 

Team  account 

Wra.  Jones  it  Co 

Fuel  and  light 

Joel  Black 

Clothing 

Expense 


$008 

no8 

195 

30 

33 

1549 

03 

1 

72 

303 

1,30 

335 

324 
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Receipts  and  Disbursements  from  October  1,  to  November  1,  1870. 


*        Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

1    Amount. 

Hall,  31oore  k  Burkhardt 

SI, 787  05 
109  72 
4  50 
1,509  85 
100  00 
i  50 
14  80  ' 
10  60 
29  25  1 
1,008  32  ! 
i 

1 

Excess  brought  forward  

$1,334  12 
1             273  05 

!            225  00 

'         1,192  80 

1            141  35 

Fuel  and  light 

Salarv  of  officers 

1         1,479  99 

Hospital 

i              27  35 

Kent 

179  10 

Fuel  and  light 

108  40 

241  44 

Library  

Expense  account 

Total 

15  00 

1                20  15 

1 

Total  

5,244  71  1 

1         5,2+4  71 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  from  November  1,  to  December  1,  1870. 


Hopki.ns  &  Stanton i  S503  20 

Provision 373  45 

Hall,  Semple  .t  Co 1,706  73 

Clothing 1  48  45 

Hall,  Moore  &  ^urkhurdt !  100  00 

A'isitors'  fund  '  41  00 

Excess  of  expeuditurus i  1)50  SO 

I 

Total o,783  09 


DlSBl'USEMENTS. 


Excess  frem  last  month !  SI, 608  32 

Discharged  convicts I  150  00 

Team '  53  80 

Provision i  321  06 

Hospital '  24  97 

Library I  20  00 

Clothing 9  00 

Salary  of  officers 1,489  99 

Repairs  of  prison 88  05 

Expense  17  30 

Total 3,783  09 
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Receipts  and  Disbursements  from  December  1,  to  December  15,  1870. 


Reckipts.                             Amount. 

1 

DiSBUKSEMENTS. 

Amount. 

Hall.  Moore  &  Burkhardt 81,ri55  41 

JiJaO  86 
■J  13't  50 

Fuel  and  light 15  00 

00  00 

Clotliing 19  75 

200  00 

Hopkins  &  Stanton 360  15 

Hall,  Seniple  it  Co 1,100  00 

321  20 

30  50 

Visitors'  fund 14  00 

24  00 

1,489  99 

30  00 

Repairs  of  prison  account 

0.  C.  Bowers 

208  59 

52  00 

149  50 

P.  Gaitber 

Total  

Total 1       5,686  12 

.5,G8G  12 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  the  Year  Ending  December  15, 1870. 


Receipts. 

Amount. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

S18119  59 

18920  94 

.3797  55 

418  15 

325  00 

1425  37 

166  60 

233  20 

230  62 

20  46 

49  93 

17000  00 

11  85 

120  00 

61  25 

2464  51 

Excess  brought  forward 

$1240  37 

Hall,  Moore  &  Burkhardt 

2092  15 

16252  70 

Hopkins  &  Stanton 

2415  00 

1977  95 

Team                                  "        ^,, 

2014  73 

Provision  "     

675  03 

Kent           "     

18055  48 

Clothing    "     

369  93 

United  States 

Gas                                     " 

132  40 

Washing  account... 

Clothing                            " 

19'8  52 

267  15 

State  of  Indiana 

457  60 

Hospital   account 

115  20 

Bepairs  to  Prison  account 

401  88 

Convict  Labor             "         

6725  56 

Excess  (advanced  by  Warden) 

1199  92 

Frank  &  Reed 

235  44 

J.  L.  Bradley  &  Co 

4032  39 

Stationery  and  Printing  account.... 

125  35 
659  75 

Horr  &  Lutz 

Joel  Black 

240  01 
1411  00 

184  01 

0.  C.  Bowers 

52  00 

P.  Galther 

149  50 

Total 

Total 

S63371  02 

S63371  02 

R.  J.  Forsyth,  Clerh. 


Indiana  State  Prison  South,  Dec.  15,  1870. 
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Trial  Balance — December  15,  1870. 


Expense  account 

Hospital         "       

Salary  Officers  account 

Fuel  and  light         " 

S.  P.  Morsan 

Keal  Estate 

United  States 

Invoice  account 

Library         "      

Repairs  Cell  House  account... 

Garden  account 

Steam  Cooking  Apparatus 

Tobacco  account..      

Stationery  and  printing  acct.. 

Escaped  t'oivicts'  account 

Provision  account 

Clothini;         "       

Hall,  Senipli-A  Co 

Hopkins  A;  .Stanton 

Discharged  Convicts'  acct., 

Repairs  Prison  account 

Hall,  Moure  &  BurkUardt.. 


67 
130 
144 
208 
2.53 
250 
258 
202 
203 
294 
29G 
401 
421 
423 
427 
429 
431 
435 
443 


Total . 


8629  46 

906  40 

18049  GO 

3249  31 

50  05 

604  00 

1110  25 

198UI  21 

207  15 

10453  02 

401  S8 

1535  33 

281  27 

1,52  10 

115  20 

20048  01 

630B  08 

1230  40 

102  20 

2415  00 

5020  15 

2382  05 


S95442  78 


Ckedit. 


Convict  Labor 

Officers  and  Guards  account. 

Suspense   account 

State  of  Indiana 

Profit  and  Loss 

Joel  Ulack 

Washing  account 

Lawrence  &  McNaughton.... 

Furniture  and  bedding 

Horr  &  Lutz 

J.  L.  Bradley  &  Co , 

Movvrey,  Mantle  &  Cowan 

H.  itW.  Same 

R.  R.  Glover  &  Co , 

Browning  &  Sloan , 

Rent  account , 

Team         " 

Visitors'  Fund  account 

Cash  account 

Thos.  Swartz 

0.  C.  Bower 

P.   Gaither 

Hawkins  &  Thornton 

J.  C.  JIulholland  k  Bro 

Chambers  &  Kean 

George  Swartz 

George  Lutz 

J.  Robinson 

Geo   Hutfstetter 

•Tames  Haas 

W.  H.  Thomas 

J.  E.  Burldell 

Henry  Dillenger 

W,  T    Applegate  k  Co 

Bradeu  &  Burford 

Thos.  Oglesby 

Thos.  W.  Prather 


Total 


111 

137 
138 
150 

250 
251 
255 
257 
260 
278 
295 
295 
299 
359 
389 
425 
439 
441 
440 
453 
453 
453 
454 
454 
454 
455 
455 
455 
455 
450 
450 
450 
450 
457 
457 
457 
457 


}48217  26 
745  00 
1140  25 
17000  00 
17372  24 
1131  36 

24  66 
304  02 
143  10 
421  73 
1054  29 
550  38 
142  50 

68  94 
430  92 
322  85 

21  77 
418  15 
2464  51 
176  63 
200  00 
200  00 
173  70 
386  00 

47  91 

44  25 
541  66 

04  08 

96  90 
111  00 
374  70 
141  15 

52  12 
250  00 

76  75 
114  00 
328  00 


$95442  78 


R.  J.  Forsyth,  Clerk. 
Indiana  State  Prison  South,  Dec.  15,  1870. 
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Repairs  of  Cell  House  Account. 


245 
247 
277 
279 
292 
297 
3W 
312 
31G 
317 
318 
319 
371 
378 
379 
388 
392 

393 
401 
403 
433 
434 
446 
447 
449 
451 
452 
457 
458 
463 
468 
469 
470 
478 

Acc't 
486 
523 
526 
529 
536 
541 
543 
545 

Acc't 

Acc't 
554 
567 
595 

Acc't 
613 
623 

Acc't 


To  Whom  Paid. 


Robert  McGill  

Charlea  Veach 

James  Crandall 

Casper  Seibert 

Levi  Gould 

George  Willacy 

Robert  Long 

James  Hedge 

William  Golden 

Hobert  Long 

John  M.  Stewart.... 
William  McClellan. 

Joel  Black 

James  JlcCullough. 
Charles  H.  Gruber  . 

L.  S.  Shuler 

James  Crandal 


Robert  Long 

B. A.  Johnson 

L.  S.  Shuler 

John  W.  Stewart 

Robert  Long 

J.  Sullivan 

R.  J.  Curran  

Lawrence  &  McNaughton  , 

Jeffersonville  Gas  Company 

Jeffersonville  Gas  Company 

Robert  Long 

John  S.  Long 

Hall,  Moore  &  Burkhardt 

John  Carroll 

Robert  Long 

William  Kaye 

Whitney,  Brown  &  Co 

J.  L.  Bradley  &  Co 

Hall,  Semple  &  Co 

R.  R.  Glover  &  Co 

Hall,  Moore  &  Burkhardt 

R.  E.  Curran 

John  Carroll 

S.  D.  Tolan 

J.  T.  Tompkins  &  Co 

W.  H.  Mcttnight j  Matting.. 

Horr  &  Lutz i  Lime  and 


Special  police 

Extra  guard 

Mason  work 

Extra  guard 

On  repairs 

Two  dozen  lanterns 

Six  days  hauling 

Four  and  one-eighth  days  hauling 

Extra  guard 

Eight  and  a  half  days  hauling 

Eight  and  three-quarter  days  hauling.. 

Five  and  a  half  days  hauling 

Roofing  cell  house 

Two  dozen  chairs 

Ten  feet  of  iron  pipe 

Eleven  and  on-eighth  days  hauling 

Thirty-two    and     three-quarter    days 

mason  work 

One  and  a  half  days  hauling 

Repairing  gas  pipes 

Refreshments  at  time  of  fire 

Eleven  and  three-quarter  days  hauling 

Eleven  days  hauling 

Lightning  rods 

Paints,  etc 

Tinning  cell  house  roof 

Gas  wasted 

Two  barrels  coal  tar 

Five  and  a  half  days  hauling 

Eight  days  hauling 

Sundry  repairs 

Plastering,  etc 

Two  and  a  half  days  hauling 

Prison  bell 

8580  lbs.  straw 

Blankets  and  stripes 

Water  pipes  and  fixtures 

Account  for  lumber 

Account  for  sundry  repairs 

Account  of  sundrits  for  repairs 

Eight  days  cementing  cistern 

One  hundred  and  si.x  days  work  on  rep'rs 
Bed  ticking,  etc 


:ement  . 


Joel  Black 

M.  A.  Sweeney  

Hall,  Moore  <fe  Burkhardt 

Hall,  Semple  &.  Co 

Chambers  &  Kean 

R.  E.  Curran 

W.  H.  D.  Cochran 

Horr  &.  Lutz 


Lumber  and  carpenter  work  , 

Castings 

Hose  and  repairs 

Castings  and  labor 

Nails 

Oil  and  paint 

Pumping  out  pool 

Lime  and  cement  


Amount. 


585  00 

4  50 
3  50 
2  50 

5  GO 
19  50 
24  00 
16  50 

■2  50 
."54  00 
35  00 
22  00 

1,500  00 
39  00 

5  00 
44  50 

114  63 

6  00 
6  80 

50  00 
47  OO 
44  00 

623  40 

44  75 

1,504  47 

117  20 
6  00 
22  00 
32  00 
67  57 
52  00 
10  00 

106  18 

42  90 
2,054  29 

135  10 
391  20 
199  50 
16  00 
28  00 
429  75 
264  44 

43  48 

128  73 
1,610  62 

129  92 
313  86 

4  66 
46  46 

8  25 
22  00 
37  30 


10,608  95 


Amount  deducted  from  Hail,  Semple  &  Go's  bill  charged  to  the  account 8^*^  "'' 

Amount  deducted  from  the  account  belonging  and  since  charged   to  ceoklng 

apparatus 145  IS  155  93 

Total $10,453  02 


Steam  Cooking  Apparatus  Account. 

To  W.  T.  Applegate,  for  fixtures,  per  bill  filed  Sc;59  75 

To  Hall,  Jloore  &  Burkhardt,  for  sundries,  per  bill  filed 145  18 

To  W.  T.  Applegate,  for  steam  pipes  in  dining  room 250  00 

To  Joel  Black,  for  floor,  tables  and  benches  in  dining  room 630  40 

Total 81,585  33 
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Assets  and  Liabilities — December  15,  1870. 


S.  p.  Morgan 

nesl  Estatp 

United  States 

Invoiee 

Hall,  Semple&  Co 

HopkiDB  k  Stanton 

Hall.  Moore  &  Burkhard 


Total . 


Amount. 

850  05 

664  00 

lUO  2.5 

I'JSOl  21 

12:W  40 

1G2  20 

2;!82  05 

Ltabilities. 


Officers  and  Guards 

Joel  Black 

Lawrence  <fe  McNaughtoB 

Horr  &  Lutz 

.1.  L.  Bradley  vfe  Co 

Mooney,  Mantle  k  Cowan 

H.  &  W.  Same 

R.  R.  Glover  &  Co 

Browning  &  Sloan 

Thomas  Swartz , 

0.  C.  Bowers 

P.   Gaitlier 

Hawkins  &  Thornton 

J.  C.  Mnlholland  &  Bros 

Ghambers  k  Keau , 

George  Swartz 

George  Lutz 

J.  Robinson 

Geo.  HufTstetter 

James  Haas 

W.  H.  Thomas 

J.  E.  Rnddell 

Henry  Dillenger , 

W.  T.  Applegate  &  Co , 

Braden  k  Burford 

Thomas  Oglesby 

Thos.  W.  Prather 

L.  S.  Shuler,  Warden,  (advanced). 
Assets  over  Liabilities 


S25442  16  II      Total , 


8745  0(1 
1131  3(i 
3(,4  02 
421  7.-. 
1054  20 
550  38 
142  50 

68  94 
430  02 
176  63 
20'J  00 
200  00 
173  70 
386  00 

47  91 

44  25 
541  66 

64  08 

96  90 
111  OO 
374  70 
141  15 

52  12 
250  00 

76  75 

144  00 

328  00 

2464  61 

14659  66 


826442  16 


R.  J.  Forsyth,  Cleric. 
Indiana  State  Prison  South,  December  15,  1870. 
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Amount  of  Convict  Labor  from  Bee.  15,  1869,  to  Dee.  15,  1870. 


Contractors. 

Employment. 

Labor 
Charged. 

Total. 

Hall,  Moore  &  Burkbardt... 
Hall,  Semple  &  Co 

Agricultural  Implements,  plows,  wagons,  etc. 

$19071  00 

18785  IG 

3783  60 

61  25 

2735  00 
1956  25 
1825  00 

Harness  and  collar  making 

841701  01 

State. 
Repairs  to  Prison  account... 

0516  26 

Total 

848217  26 

Expenses  and  Earnings. 


Expense.                        !    Amount. 

1 

Earnings. 

Amount. 

Expense  account '    41.524  71 

S48217  20 

966  40 

418  16 

18,049  66 

3,249  31 

267  15 

10,453  02 

1,585  33 

115  20 

20,048  01 
6,30G  68 
2,415  00 
5,020  15 

70,000  62 

1652  63 

State  Legislative  Appropriation 

5000  00 

12000  00 

2712  58 

Total 

Total 

70000  62 

R.  J.  Forsyth,  Clerk. 
Indiana  State  Prison  South,  Dec.  15,  1870. 
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Counties  where  Convicts  were  Convicted  and  Number  of  Each. 


Orange 

Clark, 

Vigo 

Vanderburg 

Floyd 

Bartholomew 

Knox 

Wayne, 

Grant, 

Jefferson, 

Decatur. 

Marion 

Pike 

Warrick . 

Daviess 

Martin 

Posey 

Switzerland 

Hendricks i     4 

Gibson I  10 

Parke j     3 

Spencer l     8 

Morgan '     5 

Owen t     4 

Washington I     3 

Union i     3 

St  Joseph • i     1 


Counties. 


No. 


Dearborn 1 

Sullivan 5 

Dubois ; .  .  1 

Jackson 11 

Johnson t  3 

Clay '  6 

Putnam 15 

Shelby \  5 


Crawford , 

Ripley    

Green 

Lawrence .  ,  . , 

Rush 

Ohio 

Henry 

Perry 

Kosciusko .  .  . 

Harrison 

Jennings.  .  .    . 

Fayette , 

Tippecanoe. . 

Mimroe 

Brown , 

Scott 

U.  S.  District, 


Total .370 
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Crimes  of  Convicts  and  Number  of  Each. 


Crimes. 


Murder 

Grand  larceny, 
Petit  larceny . . 


Rap( 

Burglary 1'^ 

Manslaughter 15 

'  5 


Arson 

Assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  kill.  , 
Assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  rape 

Embezzlement 

Robbery 

Burglary  and  grand  larceny . 

Conspiracy 


Perjury, 

False  Pretences 

Forgery 

Bigamy 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

Obtaining  signatures  under  false  pretences. 


19 
7 
1 
S- 
8 
1 
3 
7 

13 
2 
1 
1 


^ 


Total..... 370 
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Term  of  Sentence  and  Number  of  Each. 


Life 

Twenty-one  years 

Seven  years 

Ten  years 

Seventeen  years 

Nineteen  years   

Five  years 

Fourteen  years 

Eight  years 

Six  years 

Fifteen  years 

Nine  years 

Twelve  years    

Four  years 

Sixteen  years 

Three  years 

Four  years  and  three  months , 

Four  years  and  two  months 

Two  years 

Two  years  and  eight  months 

Twenty  years  and  eighteen  years  each, 

One  year 

FoHr  years  and  six  months 

Ten  months 

Total 


27 

10 

10 

11 

1 

1 

34 

7 

4 

11 

1 

4 

2 

21 

1 

49 

1 

1 

154 

1 

1 

15 

1 

1 


370 
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Nativity  of  Convicts. 


Nativity, 


No. 


Nativity. 


No. 


Indiana 100 


Kentucky 

New  York 

Pennsylvania.  . 

Virginia 

Ohio 

Tennessee 

Illinois 

?vli -higan 

Cana.  ' 

Ireland 

Germany 

Prussia 

France 

Missouri 

North  Carolina, 
England 


55 

12 

21 

16 

35 

10 

15 

4 

6 

25 

25 

?■ 

2 

5 

5 


Maryland .  .  . .  , 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Nova  Scotia.  . 
Massachusetts, 

Alabama 

Mississippi.  ,  . 

Vermont 

Scotland 


6 
1 
3 
1 
4 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 

New  Jersey I       2 

3 
1 
1 
1 

370 


Texas . 


Iowa . 

Arkansas 

South   Carolina. 
Louisiana 


Total. 
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Grade  of  Edzication  of  Convicts. 


Bead  and  write 

Read  only 

No  education.  . 

Total   . .  . . 


Former  Habits  of  Convicts. 


Habits. 

No. 

Intemperate . .   • 

172 

Moderate 

78 

Temperate 

120 

Total 

370 

Social  Relations  of  Convicts. 


Relations. 

No. 

Married 

130 

Single 

^'^idowers.  . .  . 

204 

25 

Widow 

8 

Divorced 

8 

Total 

370 
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Occupation  of  Convicts  when  Convicted. 


Occupation. 

No. 

Occupation. 

No.. 

Laborer 

Farmers 

Ill 

88 

15 
6 

13 
9 
4 
5 
1 
2 
3 

12 
6 
7 

^7 
6 
3 

17 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

Railroad  Conductor 

School  Teacher 

Carpenter .  .    

Turner 

,•1 

Cooper 

MiUer 

Shoemaker    

Sailmaker 

Moulder 

Painter 

3 

Seamstress 

Cigarmaker 

Servant 

3 

Blacksmith  < 

9 

Weaver 

Boatmen 

Woolen  manufacturer.  . .  . 
Machinist 

9, 

Stonemason 

1 

Butcher 

3 

Clerk 

Photographer   

9 

Engineer 

Gardner 

4 

Cook 

Teamster 

DrusfSfist 

1 
1?! 

Barber 

Bricklayer 

Bitmaker 

Ship  carpenter • 

No  occupation . 

Gunsmith    

Pedlar 

Tinner 

Silver  plater 

Wagon  maker 

Physician , 

Cabinet  maker 

Bartender   

Sailor 

Tobacconist 

Printer 

Engraver 

Plasterer 

Telegrapher 

Total 

Book  binder 

370 

Railroader 
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Convicts  Discharged  by  Expiration  of  Sentence  for  the  Year  End- 
ing December  15,  1S70. 


No. 


NAMES. 


DATE  OF  DISCHARGE. 


1 

2 

^i 
4| 

^1 
6 

7 

8 

9 

11' 
12 

14' 
15' 
16 

17 
18 

19 

20 

211 
22 
23 
24' 
25 
26' 
27! 
28; 
29 
30 
3l| 
32 
33 
34| 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 


Pleasant  Hill  .  .  , 
Henry  Butts ..  . 
Stephen  Plumer. 
Leroy  Estees  .  .  , 
Wm.  B.  Riley.  , 
George  Harley.  , 
F.M.White.... 


George  Jones , 

John  Adams 

William  J.  Horton.  ... 

George  Smith 

John   Williams , 

Isaac  Jones 

John  Trump 

Gallant  Hays 

A-lbert  McCammish.  .  . . 

Samuel  Maxwell 

Thomas  M.  Vallentine, 

A.  Tabor 

Nixon  Tadlock 

Thomas  Fitzimons  .  .  .  - 

Henry  Ducoin , 

Daniel  B.  Skinner.  .  .  .  , 

John  Grimes .  .  , 

John  Howard 

John  Smith.  .  .    , 

James  Martin 

Arehibald  Good 

Esekiel  S.  Williams.  .  , 

James  Adams. 

William  H.  Rose 

Harvey  Thomas 

John  King , 

Edward  Davis 

.Thomas  Price 

John   W.  Tallman 

George  Frank 

John  Benbon 

Henry  Williams , 

Charles  Davis 

Daniel  Griffin 


December  24,  1850. 
December  25,  1869. 
Jaimary  2,  1870. 
January  6,  1870. 
January  6,  1870. 
.January  6,  1870. 
January  11,  1870. 
January  18,  1870. 
January  22,  1870. 
January  22,  1870. 
January  22,  1870. 
January  22,  1870. 
January  24,  1870. 
January  30,  1870. 
February  3,  1870. 
February  5,  1870. 
February  6,  1870. 
February  6,  1870. 
February  8,  1870. 
February  10,  1870. 
February  12,  1870. 
Febiuary  13,  1870. 
February  13,  1870. 
February  14,  1870. 
February  17,  1870. 
February  17,  1870. 
February  21,  1870. 
February  24.  1870. 
February  26,  1870. 
February  26,  1870. 
February  26,  1870. 
February  29,  1870. 
March  9,  1870. 
March  9,  1870. 
March  11,  1870. 
Maich  12,  1870. 
March  13,  lh70. 
March  14,  1870. 
March  16,  1870. 
March  16,  1870. 
March  16,  1870 


44. 

Convicts  Discharged  by  Expiration  of  Sentence— Continued. 


No. 


NAMES. 


DATE  OF  DISCHARGE. 


56 
57 

58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 


42  Gordan  Field iMarch  26,  1870. 

43iEdward  Davis March  26,  1870. 

44  George  Scott March  29,  1870. 

45  George  F.  Benton March  30,  1870. 

46iJoseph  Cox March  30,  1870. 

47! John  Fletcher March  31,  1870. 

48|John  M.  Green March  31,  1870. 

49'John  Gass April  2,  1870. 

50jMarv  PhilUps jApril  4,  1870. 

51  James  Grant !  April  8,  1870. 

52  John  McManaman April  10,  1870. 

53  Thomas  Jackson May  1,  1870. 

54  Lewis  Thacker May  1,  1870. 

55  Alexander  Johnson May  22,  1870. 

John  Kite May  23,  1870. 

Charles  Jones May  31,  1870. 

John  Mc Ferries June  3,  1870. 

Henry  Worley June  10,  1870. 

Jessie  Elmore June  11,  1870. 

Daniel  W.  Sconeover June  12,  1870. 

Charles  Lavvreny 'June  16,  1870. 

William  F.  Walker June  17,  1870. 

Michael  Sanders June  25,  1870. 

A.  C.  Watts jJune  26,  1870. 

Dennis  Johnson July  8,  1870. 

Andrew  Caldwell July  11,  1S70. 

Joseph  Morris 'July  12, 1870. 

Ferdinand  Harris {July  14, 1870. 

John  Cox July  15, 1870. 

George  Barr jjuly  18,  1870. 

Jihn  T.  Lackey |july  18, 1870. 

William  Dunham July  20,  1870. 

Joseph  Collins |July  22,  1870. 

Peter  Palmer {July  26, 1870. 


Robert  Warner. 
Joseph  Kline.  .  .  . , 
Elias  Persnal..  .  . 
George  Ferguson, 
Patrick  Clemens. 
Denney  Thomas . 
James  Long 


August  1,  1870. 
August  3,  1870. 
August  4,  1870. 
August  4,  1870. 
August  8,  1870. 
August  9,  1870. 
August  12,  1870. 
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Convicts  Discharged  by  Expiration  of  Sentence — Cominued. 


83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 


Nick  Goodman .  |  August  14,  1870. 

Daniel  Criss i  August  14,  1870. 

Washington  Hankins August  17,  1870. 

John  Lawler i  August  18,  1870. 

Charles  Mitchell I  August  21,  1870. 

WiUiam  Wells {August  23,  1870. 

John  E.  Fugate [August  25,  1870. 

S.  T.  MaiTs i  August  26,  1870. 

W.  A.  Handley   I  August  28,  1870. 

Eli   Morman !  August  30,  1870. 

Solomon  Fisher 

William  Arnold 


August  31,  1870. 

September  3,  1870. 

James  Carroll ....  September  9^  1870 

S.  B.  Bowers 

Henry  Redner 

William  H.  Munden 

Michael  Saxton 

Elizabeth  Jones 

M.  F.  Conklin 

Edward  Fletcher [September  26, 1870. 

William  Simpson I  October  1,  1870. 


September  12, 1870. 
September  14, 1870. 
September  14, 1870. 
September  15, 1870. 
September  15, 1870. 
September  16, 1870. 


October  4,  1870. 

October  4,  1870. 

October  4,  1870. 

October  5,  1870. 

October  5,  1870. 

October  8,  1870. 

October  10,  1870. 

October  15,  1870. 

October  17,  1870. 

October  18,  1870. 

October  27,  1870. 

October  27,  1870. 

October  27,  1870.- 

October  29,  1870. 

October  29,  1870. 

October  30,  1870. 

120' Charles  Scott November  4,  1870. 

12lljames  Evans [November  7,  1870. 

122  Luke  Burk .' November  7,  1870. 

123  John  Rush November  19, 1870 

124  Daniel  Kneble 'November  20, 1870. 


John  Oliver 

105] John  Mackey. .  .  . 

106  Jacob  Piper 

107  Michael  McCIan. 

108  Silas  Davis 

109  Edward  Brooks., 
no' Paris  CoUyer.... 

Ill 

112 
113 
114 
115 
116 


Elijah  Brown 

A.  J.  Springston .  .  .  . 
Ferdinand  Baugert.. 

James  Phillips 

Moses  St.  Jean 

John  Drum 

117|Lewis  J.  Shimp.son, 

118  John  Haden 

119  Anderson  Steel 


46. 

Convicts  Discharged  bp  Expiration  of  Sentence — Continued. 


No. 


NAMES. 


DATE    OF    DISCHARGE. 


125  Francis  Hill. 

126  Quinton  Hazlevvood. 

127  Harry  Taylor. 

128  William  Johnson. 

129  William  Wade. 

130  John  Wilhelm. 

131  William  Lamb. 

132  James  P.  Harrold. 

133  Alexander  Ross..  , 

134  William  Woods.. 
135'Dennis  Breman.. . 


November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 


23,  1870. 
25,  1870. 
2Q,  1870. 
28,  1870. 
30,1870. 
2,  1870. 
4,  1870. 
6,  1870. 
7, 1870. 
12,  1870. 
14,  1870. 
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Convicts  Discharged  by  Pardon  During"  the  Year  Ending  Decem- 
ber, 15,  1870. 


No. 


NAMES. 


DATE  OF  DISCHARGE. 


1  A.  B.  digger 

2  Edward  Ryan . 

3  Francis  P.  Sheridan . 

4  Joseph  Dean, 

5  James  Logan , 

6  Joseph  M.  Hedgecock, 

7  Gardner  P.  Hill 

8  William   Wright 

9  John  Jenkins 

10  Shelmire  McPherson. 

11 1  Hiram  Mitchell 

12  Richard  Hutchens. . . 
131  Margaret  Brennen   .. 

14  Samuel  Jenkens 

15, Daniel  Deitz.  .  , , 

16  James  Herring. 

17 

18 

19 


Robert  Johnson  .  . . . 
William  Arther.  . .  , 
William  A.  Palmer. 

20  Hiram  Alley 

21  Joseph  Fisher 

22  Cyntha  Tyler 

23  John  Price , 

24 John  H.Smith 

25:Bridget  Wiley 

26' James  Pagett.  .  .  , .  , 

27| Frank  Sherholt 

28  Harvey  Smith 

29, James  May 

30  Samuel  Clark 


December  21,  1869. 
January  8,  1870. 
January  18,  1870. 
January  18,  1870. 
January  18,  1870. 
December  21,  1870. 
March  22,  1870. 
March  24,  1870. 
March  11,  1870. 
April  16,  1870.       , 
April  19,  1870. 
April  19,  1870. 
April  23,  1870. 
May  30,  1870. 
June  2,  1870. 
June  14,  1870. 
June  14,  1870. 
June  30,  1870. 
June  30,  1870. 
July  12,  1870. 
July  21,  1870. 
July  27, 1870. 
August  1, 1870. 
August  5,  1870. 
August  5,  1870. 
September  18,1870. 
September  13, 1870. 
September  18, 1870. 
October  29,  1870. 
November  3,  1870. 
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Convicts  Deceased  During  the  Year  Ending  December  15,  1S70, 


No; 


NAMES. 


DATE   OF   DEATH. 


Leander  Sweeten 'January  28,  1870. 


2  Silas  Botts 

3  Isaac  Roberts 

4, Samuel  McReeves 
5|Dennis  Daniels.  . .  . 

6 j Smith  Martin 

7 1  John  B.  Gary 


March  23,  1870. 
April  3,  1870. 
April  8,  1870. 
August  25,  1870, 
September  18,  1870. 
October  25,  1870. 


Convicts  Remanded  for  New   Trial  During  the  Year  Ending  De- 
cember 15,  1870. 


No. 


NAMES. 


DATE    OF    REMAND. 


IjCincinnatus  Bradley. 
2 1  Nancy  E.  Clem 


May  27,  1870. 
I  December  8,  1870. 


Convicts   Transferred  to  House  of  Refuge  During  Yea/r  Ending 
December  15,  1870. 


No. 


NAMES. 


John  Ragan 

John  Tobin 

James  Burris 

William  Brennan  . .  . 

Isaac  Henson 

William  A.  Olmstead 
Jessee  Lair 


DATE  OF  DISCHARGE. 


February  2,  1870. 
February  2,  1870. 
February  2,  1870. 
February  2,  1870. 
February  2,  1870. 
July  26,  1870. 
July  26,  1870. 
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Convicts  Escaped  During  the  Year  Ending  December  15,  1870. 


No. 

NAME. 

DATE   OF   ESCAPE. 

1 

John  Congo 

June  22,  1^70. 

Recapitulation. 


In  confinement  December  15,  1869, 

Since  received 

Recaptured 


Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence. 

Pardoned 

Died 

Remanded 

Transferred  to  House  of  Refnge 

Escaped 


Total  in  confinement 


392 

160 


135 

:iO 
7 
2 
7 
1 


652 


182 


370 


KEPOET 


OF  THE  OFFICERS 


OF   THE 


NORTHERN  INDIANA  STATE  PRISON 


roR  1870. 


TO    THE    LEGISLATURE 


INDIANAPOLIS: 

ALEXANDER     H.      CONNER,     STATE     PRINTER 


1870. 

D.  J.— N.  P.  R.— 1. 


COMMISSIONER'S  REPORT. 


Commissioners'  Office,  Northern  State  Prison,  1 
Michigan  City,  December  15, 1870.      j 

To  His  Excellenci/,  Conrad  Baker ^ 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana: 

In  compliance  with  the  statute,  we  most  respectfully  submit  this 
our  second  Annual  Report  of  the  condition  of  the  Northern  Indiana 
State  Prison. 

It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  state  that  the  past  year  has  been 
unprecedented  for  health,  finances,  discipline  and  the  general  moral 
improvement  of  the  convicts. 

From  the  fact  that  our  balance  sheet  makes  a  more  favorable 
showing  than  that  of  any  previous  year,  and  that  of  last  year  show- 
ing a  large  surplus  over  expenditures,  it  is  with  feelings  of  no  ordi- 
nary pleasure  that  we  are  able  to  report  the  Northern  Indiana  State 
Prison  a  self-sustaining  institution,  and  has  been  for  the  past  two 
years. 

This  desirable  result  we  attribute  to  a  most  rigid  economy  in  all 
the  departments  of  prison  expenditure,  and  promptness  on  the  part 
of  contractors  in  payment  of  their  monthly  accounts,  furnishing  the 
means  to  an  open  market  and  enabling  us  to  buy  the  best  materials 
and  supplies  at  the  lowest  cash  rates,  we  have  thus  relieved  the  tax- 
payers from  a  burden  heretofore  imposed  on  them:  to-wit,  to  support 
that  class  of  unfortunate  men  usually  found  in  the  penitentiary.  We 
have  also  been  enabled  to  increase  the  variety  of  rations,  and  furnish 
many  luxuries  not  heretofore  provided. 

In  regard  to  the  discipline  of  this  prison,  we  take  great  pride  in 
saying  that  it  is  all  we  can  desire.     It  has  not  arrived  at  this  state  of 
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perfection,  however,  all  at  once,  but  by  a  gradual  course  of  improve- 
ment which  has  been  brought  about  by  a  kind  yet  firm  enforcement 
of  all  our  Rules  and  Regulations,  which  have  been  made  with  regard 
1 0  the  peculiar  condition  and  necessities  of  these  unfortunates  com- 
mitted to  our  charge.  There  are  but  few  instances  where  severe 
punishment  is  deemed  necessary — a  cheerful  obedience  is  the  general 
characteristic  of  our  inmates. 

In  bringing  the  discipline  of  this  prison  to  its  present  point,  we 
have  taken  advantage  of  opportunities  to  visit  other  institutions  of 
this  kind,  and  where  experience  has  taught,  we  have  availed  ourselves 
to  improve  on  our  previous  year. 

We  were  represented  in  the  National  Prison  Convention  held  in 
Cincinnati  last  October,  and  from  the  reports  there  made  by  experi- 
enced prison  managers  of  the  standing  and  success  of  their  prisons,  we 
are  able  to  say  without  boasting  that  our  prison  stood  second  to  none, 
and  far  ahead  of  some  there  represented.  We  also  state  that  it  is 
exceedingly  gratifying  to  know  that  this  fact  will  be  recognized  by 
the  people  of  the  State,  that  this  prison  has  taken  front  rank  in  insti- 
tutions of  its  kind  in  the  country,  without  resorting  to  "  the  sensa- 
tional" for  making  a  reputation,  and  neglecting  one  department  to 
give  exclusive  prominence  to  another.  But  as  a  whole,  in  making  it 
a  moral,  intellectual  and  financial  success,  we  believe  we  can  chal- 
lenge the  closest  scrutiny  of  an  intelligent  and  discriminating  public. 

The  total  receipts  during  the  year  are $47,905  03 

The  total  expenditures  during  the  year  are 46,075  67 

Balance  over  and  above  expenses. $1,829  36 

For  a  more  complete  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  for 
the  past  year,  we  refer  your  Excellency  to  the  able  report  of  the 
Warden,  Hon.  W.  W.  Higgins,  and  take  great  pleasure  to  accord  him 
the  highest  praise  for  his  efficiency  in  the  government,  prudence  in 
the  management  of  the  prison,  and  solicitude  for  the  comfort  and 
health  of  those  confined  here.  He  has  been  watchfel  qnd  faithful  to 
the  interests  confided  to  him.  and  the  present  financial  success  is 
largely  attributed  to  him. 

The  most  important  feature  that  has  crowned  the  success  of  the 
year  is  the  mental  and  moral  improvement  among  the  convicts,  which 
has  characterized  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Wood,  D.  D.,  Moral 
Instructor.     He  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  instruct  those 


committed  to  his  care  to  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  education,  and 
for  an  example  of  his  success  state  that  in  the  report  of  1869  the 
number  of  108  men  vrere  reported  "  who  could  not  read  nor  write," 
and  now  we  have  but  30,  and  these  are  mostly  old  men  incapable  of 
learning.  In  regard  to  his  religious  labors  among  the  men,  his  suc- 
cess is  even  more  marked.  For  over  a  year  the  Sabbath-school  has 
been  kept  up  regularly,  and  many  hearts  have  been  softened  by  the 
influence  of  Divine  grace,  through  lessons  there  received.  The  reg- 
ular Sabbath  service  has  been  well  maintained,  and  with  results  eter- 
nity only  will  develop.  He  has  been  zealous  to  encourage,  to  warn 
and  to  reprove.  We  would  invite  your  Excellency's  attention  to  his 
report. 

On  the  first  day  of  January  last  we  appointed  Dr.  Charles  C.  Ham- 
rick,  Physician,  vice  Dr.  George  J.  Bentley  resigned,  and  we  are  able 
to  report  a  large  decrease  in  the  expense  of  supplies  over  previous 
years  in  that  department,  as  Avell  as  a  great  improvement  in  the 
health  of  the  men.  He  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
fidelity,  and  success  has  marked  his  labors.  His  report  is  herewith 
annexed. 

William  C.  Smith,  Clerk  of  the  Prison,  always  kind  and  obliging, 
submits  his  report  in  detail  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  his  depart- 
ment, which  is  found  correct,  as  the  books  fully  corroborate. 

During  the  year  our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  in 
purchasing  the  grounds  whereon  the  Prison  stands,  the  right  of  way 
for  sewerage  purposes  was  not  provided  for  in  the  original  purchase. 

For  the  purpose  of  remedying  this  oversight,  we  have  made 
arrangements  with  Peter  Donnelly,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Legislature,  for  an  exchange  of  one  and  one-fourth  acres  of  land 
belonging  to  the  State,  for  a  like  amount  of  Donnelly's,  thereby  giv- 
ing the  Prison  an  outlet  for  its  sewerage. 

We  would,  therefore,  respectfully  request  your  Excellency  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Legislature  the  passage  of  a  law  providing  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  proposed  exchange  of  land. 

The  Warden,  W.  W.  Higgins,  has  called  our  attention  to  a  class  of 
unproductive  men  now  in  the  Prison.  We  find  them  to  consist  of 
imbeciles,  paupers  and  confirmed  invalids — men  much  better  calcula- 
ted for  the  poor  house  than  the  penitentiary.  We  would  recommend 
that  some  provision  be  made  for  that  class  of  prisoners  outside  the 
penitentiary. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  the  kind  and  gentle- 


manly  treatment  we  have  received  at  the  hands  of  all  the  officers  of 
t£is  Prison,  and  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties  in  their  sev- 
eral departments.  Especially  would  we  mention  Mr.  Leroy  Royce, 
Deputy  Warden,  as  a  most  capable  and  efficient  officer,  who  has  been 
untiring  in  the  discharge  of  the  peculiar  duties  of  his  office,  and  to 
the  employes  of  the  Prison  generally  for  faithful  and  diligent  service. 

A.  D.  HAMRICK, 
WILLIS  BLANCK, 
J.  W.  HART, 

Board  of  Control. 


WARDEN'S    REPORT. 


Office  of  the  Warden  Indiana  State  Prison,  North,  \ 
Michigan  City,  Dec.  15, 1870,  / 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  : 

Gentlemen — In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  statute 
of  the  State  providing  for  the  management  of  the  State  Prisons,  I 
respectfully  submit  my  fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  affairs  of  this 
institution  for  the  year  ending  this  day. 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  state  that  during  the  past  year,  as 
heretofore,  the  inmates  of  the  Prison  have  been  generally  healthy 
and  free  from  epidemics.  Our  mortality  list  being  only  four — two 
of  whom  were  convicts  brought  here  in  the  last  stages  of  disease, 
fit  only  to  become  inmates  of  the  hospital. 

During  the  last  two  years  we  have  frequently  received  as  convicts 
those  that  had  become  confirmed  paupers,  convicted  of  real  or  pre- 
tended offenses — a  class  of  convicts  that  become  invalids  at  once  on 
our  hands. 

This  institution  is  an  unsuitable  place  for  such  persons,  and  the 
tendency  is  bad  and  demoralizing  upon  the  able  bodied  prisoners. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  (Dec.  15,  1869),  there  were 

in  the  prison,  convicts 339 

Received  from  the  Courts , 109 

Escapes  recaptured 2 

Total 450 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence 97 

Discharged  by  pardon  of  Governor  22 

Discharged  by  commutation  to  House  of  Refuge 2 
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Died    , 4 

Escaped , 1 

Remanded  for  new  trial ^ 6 

132 

Remaining  in  prison  at  this  time 318 

In  submitting  the  foHo-wing  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures, 
it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  I  am  again  enabled  to  report 
that  the  receipts  are  in  excess  of  the  expenditures  for  the  past  year, 
although  the  n^ants  of  the  convicts  have  been  as  well,  in  fact,  better, 
provided  for  during  the  past  year  as  any  previous  time  since  my  con- 
nection with  the  institution. 

Received  from  labor $41,213  50 

Received  from  visitors 299  75 

Received  from  use  of  engine 602  00 

Received  from  sales 4,984  66 

Received  from  U.  States  for  keeping  prisoners,        805  12 

Total  receipts  during  the  year $47,906  03 

Total  expenditures  during  the  year 46,075  67 

Total  receipts  over  expenditures 1,829  36 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  expenditures  will  be  found  appended 

to  this  report. 

In  my  last  report  I  submitted  a  statement  showing  that  there  was 

a  balance  then  on  hand,  arising  from  labor,  etc.,  due  previous  to  Dec. 

15,  1868,  amounting  to  the  sum  of , $4,588  06 

Add  excess  of  receipts  ever  expenditures  for  the  year  end- 
ing Dec.  15,1869 1,425  86 

Also  add  the  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  for  the 

year  ending  Dec.  15,  1870 1,829  36 

Total  amount  of  funds  now  on  hands $7,843  28 

At  the  time  of  ray  report  of  Dec.  15,  1869,  we  did  not  have  any 
fuel  on  hand,  but  the  inventory  of  personal  property  hereto  appended 
shows  that  we  have  on  hand  at  this  time  300  cords  of  wood,  costing 
$750.00;  which  amount  was  paid  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  prison 
during  the  past  year,  and  is  in  addition  to  the  $1,829.36  before  men- 
tioned as  the  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  for  the  year  end- 
ing Dec.  15, 1870. 


Considering  the  limited  number  of  convicts  now  in  the  institution, 
I  think  that  the  financial  statement  presented  will  be  found  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  surplus  for  the  last  two  years  (though  small)  gives  evidence 
that  the  institution  hereafter  can  and  ought  to  be  self-sustaining. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  report,  permit  me  to  repeat  the  fol- 
lowing from  my  report  of  last  year : 

"  Our  present  number  of  convicts  is  too  limited  to  expect  much  of 
an  annual  profit,  still  I  believe  that  we  may  safely  calculate  that 
unless  some  misfortune  overtakes  us,  we  may  confidently  expect  that 
the  institution  will  be  found  to  be  self-sustaining,  and  as  the  number 
of  convicts  increases  from  year  to  year,  there  are  reasonable  hopes 
to  expect  that  the  profits  will  increase  correspondingly." 

The  new  building,  designed  to  be  used  as  an  engine  and  boiler 
house,  was  completed  at  about  the  time  of  the  date  of  my  last  report, 
and  is  found  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended.  It  contributes  to  diminish  the  expenses  of  the  institution  for 
fuel — reduces  the  risk  from  fire  very  essentially,  and  is  much  more 
convenient  than  our  former  arrangements. 

Below  you  will  find  a  list  of  contracts  under  which  the  convicts  are 
now  at  work,  with  the  names  of  contractors,  the  dates  of  commence- 
ment and  expiration  of  each,  rate  per  day,  etc. 

Winterbotham,  Jones  &  Chapin,  fifty  men,  at  50  cents  per  day. 
Contract  dated  July  10th,  1867,  for  five  years,  at  cooperage.  Con- 
tract expires  July  10th,  1872. 

C.  H.  Hall,  fifty  men,  at  50  cents  per  day.  Contract  dated  Jan- 
nary  1st,  1868,  for  five  years,  manufacturing  saddletrees,  harness  and 
saddlery  hardware.     Contract  expires  January  1st,  1873. 

VVinterbotham,  Jones  &  Chapin,  fifty  men,  at  50  cents  per  day. 
Dated  April  1st,  1868,  for  five  years,  at  cooperage.  Contract  expires 
April  Ist,  1873. 

Winterbotham,  Jones  &  Chapin,  fifty  men,  at  50  cents  per  day. 
Contract  dated  May  12th  1868,  for  five  years,  at  cooperage  and  agri- 
cultural implements.     Contract  expires  xJay  12th,  1873. 

Ford  &  Johnson,  one  hundred  men,  at  50  cents  per  day.  Contract 
commenees  Nov.  1,  1868,  for  five  years.  Manufacturing  chairs  and 
furniture.     Contract  expires  November  1st,  1873. 

C.  H.  Hall,  twenty-five  men,  at  52  cents  per  '^ay.  Contract  com- 
mences August  3d,  1869,  for  manufacturing  of  saddletrees,  harness. 
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saddlery  hardware,  and  wagon  wood  work.     Contract  expires  August 
3d,  1874. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  so  much  of  the  report  of  the  Prison 
Physican  as  refers  to  accidents  to  the  convicts  from  machinery.  A 
large  number  of  accidents  occur  during  the  year,  and  the  loss  of  time 
to  the  State  is  very  great — not  less  than  two  thousand  days  in  the 
year.  I  do  not  see  that  the  loss  can  be  obviated  during  the  time  of 
the  present  contracts,  as  provision  is  made  in  those  contracts  that  the 
State  should  lose  the  time  of  sick  and  wounded  convicts  during  the 
time  they  are  unable  to  work.  Were  the  lost  time  thrown  upon  the 
contractors,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  contractors  would 
place  guards  around  the  machinery,  and  that  the  accidents  would  be 
much  less  frequent,  consequently  the  loss  of  time  very  greatly 
reduced. 

It  is  a  source  of  pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  report  favorably  as  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Prison.  The  conduct  of  the  men  has  been  gen- 
erally good.  Of  course,  there  have  been  some  violations  of  the  rules, 
but  such  volations  have  been  much  less  frequent  than  in  years  past. 

A  large  majority  manifest  a  disposition  to  do  right,  and  never  are 
subjects  to  be  disciplined.  Many  suppose  that  those  that  have  com- 
mitted the  most  atrocious  crimes  are  the  most  difficult  to  manage,  but 
such  is  not  the  case ;  as  a  class  they  are  attentive  to  their  labor,  most 
obedient,  best  behaved  and  easiest  controled. 

An  experience  of  four  years  as  Warden  of  this  Prison  has  satisfied 
me  that  the  system  by  which  our  Prison  officers  are  selected  is  highly 
objectionable.  In  selecting  persons  to  have  charge  of  prisoners,  they 
should  have  been  educated  for  that  purpose.  It  is  a  trade  to  be 
learned,  as  much  so  as  that  of  any  mechanical  branch  of  business. 
Persons  educated  and  adapted  to  that  particular  business,  should  be 
retained  permanently,  and  not  changed  by  the  success  or  defeat  of 
this  or  that  party.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  public  sentiment  may  be 
enlightened  upon  this  subject,  and  some  definite  action  eflFected  to 
accomplish  the  end  desired. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  beg  leave  to  tender  to  you,  gentlemen, 
my  grateful  acknowledgements  for  the  generous  and  cordial  support 
that  you  have  extended  to  me  in  sustaining  me  in  the  course  that  I 
have  pursued  in  the  discharge  of  duties  of  Warden,  and  the  friendly 
and  social  intercourse  that  has  existed  between  us  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  among  the  pleasantest  incidents  of  my  life. 
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To  Mr.  Royce,  Deputy  Warden,  to  W.  C.  Smith,  Clerk,  and  to  all 
the  other  oflScers  connected  with  the  institution,  I  am  under  many 
obligations  for  their  efficient  services  in  their  respective  departments. 
They  have  labored  long  and  faithfully  in  the  service  of  the  State. 

"  They  are  the  right  men  in  the  right  places." 

W.  W.  HIGGINS,  Warden. 


PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 


Michigan  City,  Indiana,  December  15,  1870. 
To  The  Honorable  Board  of  Control: 

Gentlemen  : — In  accordance  with  law  and  established  custom,  I 
herewith  submit  the  following  report  of  the  sanitary  condition  of 
this  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  this  date. 

In  the  month  of  February  we  had  a  severe  epidemic  of  catarrhal 
fever.  Thirty  men  at  one  time  were  excused  from  duty  on  this  ac- 
count. In  the  months  of  March  and  April  several  severe  cases  of 
pneumonia  were  admitted  to  the  hospital  for  treatment.  During  the 
almost  unprecedented  hot  weather  of  July  and  August  serous  mucs — 
purulent  and  bilious  diarrhea  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent.  Owing 
to  our  excellent  dietary,  few  cases  of  dysentary  occurred.  We  have 
enjoyedjalmost  complete  immunity  from  the  malarial  enteric,  and  other 
continued  fevers.  A  large  number  of  men  have  been  surgically 
treated  for  wounds  received  from  tools  and  machinery.  A  few  more 
amputations  have  been  made.  At  least  one  fourth  of  the  time  lost 
by  the  men  from  duty  during  the  year  has  been  on  account  of  me- 
chanical injuries.  A  great  many  felons  are  developed  upon  the 
hands  of  men  engaged  in  handling  heavy  tools.  Muscular  and  ar- 
ticular rheumatism  is  much  too  frequent  among  that  class  who  are  not 
fond  of  work.  Others  apparently  in  the  full  vigor  of  health  have 
mysterious   diseases   amenable  to   no    known    course    of  treatment. 
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While  these  things  obtain  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  having,  at  times,  a 
number  of  men  excused  from  duty  whose  general  health  is  quite 
good. 

Four  prisoners  have  died,  making  our  mortuary  list  the  same  as 
for  last  year. 

Samuel  Scott  died  December  19,  1869,  of  erysipelas.  Francis  J. 
Rader  died  of  inanation  during  the  course  of  an  attack  of  laryngitis, 
April  21,  1870.  He  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  twelve  months  by 
reason  of  paralysis,  general  debility  and  old  age.  For  several  days 
previous  to  his  death,  he  persistently  refused  to  take  any  food. 
John  Daily  died  November  7,  1870,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  of 
which  disease  he  was  in  the  last  stages  when  admitted  to  the  prison. 
John  Greter  died  November  9,  1870,  of  tubercular  meningitis.  He 
was  an  old  broken  down  inebriate.  He  had  been  an  inmate  only  three 
months,  and  during  that  time  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  most  of 
the  time. 

The  dietary,  ventilation,  clothing,  regular  working  and  sleeping 
hours,  and  the  admirable  discipline  of  this  institution,  are  sufiicient  to 
insure  the  continued  good  health  of  its  inmates.  It  is  well  known 
that  depressing  emotions  and  mental  anxieties  are  a  prolific  source  of 
physical  and  mental  disease.  This  is  observable  in  our  life  time 
men.  Short-term  men,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  class,  invariably  im- 
prove in  health  from  the  day  of  their  admission.  A  majority  of 
them,  when  admitted,  are  debauched  and  debilitated.  In  a  few 
months,  prison  regime  restores  their  wasted  energies,  and  the  return 
of  health  is  one  of  the  most  potent  aids  to  their  moral  reformation. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  board  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  class  of  inmates  wholly  unfit  to  be  confined  in  a  State  < 
Penitentiary.     I  refer  to  imbecile  persons  and  hopeless  invalids. 

We  received,  during  the  year,  several  persons  so  infirm  and  debili- 
tated by  chronic  diseases  that  they  must,  of  necessity,  be  hospital 
charges  until  their  death.  Three  of  the  deaths  reported  above,  were 
persons  of  this  class.  We  have  several  prisoners  who  are  imbecile 
and  semi-idiotic  when  admitted.  They  are  properly  Poor  House 
charges. 

I  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  you  a  much  needed  improvement,  namely : 
Blinds  for  the  hospital  windows.  A  darkened  room  is  a  sine  qua 
non  to  the  successful  management  of  some  actual  diseases. 

I  can  not  close  this  brief  report  without  an  expression  of  thanks 
to  your  Warden,  Hon.  W.  W.  Higgins  and  his  efficient  deputy,  Mr. 
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L.  Royce,  for  the  kindly  manner  in  which  they  have  supported  me 
in  the  discharge  of  my  duties,  and  for  the  lively  interest  and  sympa- 
thy they  have  at  all  times  manifested  for  the  sick.  Both  of  these 
gentlemen  possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  essential  qualifications 
for  successful  managers  of  an  institution  of  this  kind. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  C.  HAMRICK,  Resident  Physician. 


MORAL  INSTRUCTOR'S  REPORT. 


Michigan  City,  December  15,  1868. 

^0  A.  D.  HamrioJc,  Willis  Blanch  and  J.  W.  Hart, 

Directors  of  the  Northern  Indiana  State  Prison  : 

Gentlemen — My  Annual  Report  for  the  current  year,  is  a  state- 
ment of  facts  concerning  the  work  and  means  of  education  in  the 
Northern  Indiana  State  Prison.  The  tabular  statement  of  last  year, 
■showing  that  many  of  the  convicts,  when  they  came  here,  "could  not 
read  or  write,"  falls  far  short  of  a  full  description  of  the  lack  of 
•education  among  the  five  hundred  and  forty  convicts  with  whom  I 
have  had  to  work  as  teacher ;  for  many  who  said  they  could  read  had 
no  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar  or  history.  A  few 
of  them  were  experts  in  penmanship  :  yet  none  gave  evidence  of  the 
benefit  of  discipline  in  the  useful  arts  taught  in  good  schools. 

Believing  that  education  is  a  vital  force  in  reformation,  I  have  made 
the  utmost  efi"ort  in  my  power  with  the  facilities  at  my  command, 
especially  with  the  young,  to  quicken  the  intellect  by  presenting  the 
phenominal  "  now,"  and  inspire  hope  and  faith  in  view  of  the  essen- 
tial "  then,"  urging  every  one  to  self-respect  by  the  experiment  of 
personal  efi"ort. 

In  addition  to  the  elementary  books  furnished  by  the  State,  many 
have  with  their  own  funds  procured  copy  books,  slates,  pens  and  pen- 
cils, ink  and  cap  paper.  All  who  tried  have  made  astonishing  im- 
provement, especially  in  reading  and  writing. 

Twenty-six  have  learned  to  read. 

Twenty-two  have  learned  to  write. 

Forty  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  who  had  not  before 
-Studied  in  school,  and  many  more  have  improved  in  all  these  studies 
D.  J.— N.  S.  P.— 2 
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on  their  previous  partial  education,  especially  in  the  knowledge  of 
geography  and  history. 

In  my  last  year's  report  I  stated  that  seven  hundred  and  seventy 
dollars  worth  of  books  had  been  purchased.  I  now  inform  you  that 
the  entire  amount,  viz  :  31)000.00,  granted  by  the  General  Assembly 
has  been  applied  mostly  in  the  purchase  of  library  books,  which  are 
eagerly  sought  after  and  carefully  distributed  among  the  reading  men. 

The  distribution  is  done  by  trusty  men  appointed  by  the  Deputy 
Warden,  who,  under  my  careful  supervision,  patiently  and  impartially 
change  the  books  once  in  every  two  weeks. 

The  Bibles,  hymn-books,  spellers,  dictionaries,  arithmetics  and  geog- 
raphies are  distributed  by  myself,  to  be  retained  by  all  whom  I  judge 
proper  to  use  them,  in  cells  and  schools. 

By  direction  of  the  Warden,  a  school  has  been  held  in  the  cell 
house  for  four  months,  during  the  long  days,  five  evenings  of  each 
week,  after  the  men  came  from  their  work,  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  Much  has  been  accomplished 
under  difficulties  by  this  experiment. 

This  week  day  school  superseded  the  teaching  secular  arts  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  gave  opportunity  to  make  the  Sunday-school  what 
it  "should  be,"  exclusively  a  Scripture  lesson. 

To  both  these  schools  T  have  given  my  undivided  attention,  and  as 
far  as  I  could,  have  given  private  instruction  to  those  who  desired  it, 
at  the  cell  door. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  Warden  and  Deputy  Warden 
have  granted  all  facilities  to  aid  me  in  both  schools,  and  have  permit- 
ted all  proper  persons,  who  desired  it,  to  attend. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  express  my  obligations  to  those  citizens,  viz : 
Wm.  C.  Smith,  John  A.  Ford,  H.  W.  Johnson,  Thomas  Dawson,  A. 
A.  Moon,  John  Orr,  and  J.  N.  Thornton,  who  volunteered  to  assist  me 
as  teachers  in  the  Sunday-school,  which  is  arranged  into  seven  classes, 
all  using  the  National  Sunday-school  Teacher  and  lesson  leaves. 

The  week-day  school  has  been  suspended  during  the  winter,  but  the 
Sabbath-school  is  kept  up  every  Sunday  morning  from  8|  to  10 
o'clock,  to  which  is  added  a  prayer  meeting,  exclusively  by  the  pris- 
oners, who  volunteer  to  remain  for  that  special  purpose.  About 
thirty  avail  themselves^of  this  privilege  and  remain  with  the  Moral 
Instructor  for  prayer  and  religious  conversation;  a^nd  on  "  these "  I 
already  see  the  Truth,  "  That  of  all  reformatory  agencies  Religion 
is  most  potent  in  its  action  upon  the  human  heart." 
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The  following  statement  will  show  the  financial  and  material  con- 
dition of  the  Library : 


2  Book  ciises  in  cell  house,  UIO.OO;  1  table  in  chapel,  iiO.OO 

1  Planetarium,  315. 'JH;  4  maps,  820.00 

1  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary 

100  Volnmes  in  Library,  cost 

;J5  German  volumes,  cost 

27  Poems  and  essay.s,  cost 

27  Washinj;ton  Irving,  coat 

200  English  Bibles,  $100.00;  20  German  Bibles,  $15.00 

50  English  Testaments 

200  Geographies,  SoO.UO  ;  200  arithmetics,  $25.00 

60  Webster's  Primarj  Dictionaries 

120  Hymn-books,  Slo-OO  ;  100  Uymn  and  Tuno  books,  $10.00 

200  Monthly  magazines,  $38.00  ;  20  volumes  Narratives  and  Travels,  $64.00 

40  Volumes  Scientific  Works,  $40.00;  maps  and  cards,  8G.50 

10  Volumes  Frond's  History,  :  30.00  ;  2i  volumes  Abbot's  History,  $26.00 

12  Volumes  Wilson's  History  U.  States,  $18.00  ;  24  vols.  Miscellaneous  Histories,  $48.00,.. 

40  Volumes  American  Literature 

14  Volumes  Dickens'  Works,  complete 

60  School  Readers 

00  School  Spellers 

22  Barnes'  Notes 

8  Longking  Notes 

6  Sunday -School  Teachers 

4  Bible  Dictionaries,  $6.00;  stuti'  aery,  freight  and  expenses,  $26.00 


Total $1,000  00 


By  the  care  and  sk "  of  my  assistants  the  old  library  books  have  been 
repaired,  and  furni  ;  two  hundred  volumes  of  useful  reading.  We 
receive  from  the  c.  izens  religious  papers,  so  as  to  be  able  to  distri- 
bute one  to  each  man  on  the  Sabbath  alternating  the  change  of  book. 
These  papers,  added  to  the  one  hundred  '^American  Messengers  " 
donated  by  the  Tract  Society,  and  fifty  "  Good  News,"  donated  by 
the  Methodist  Trace  Society,  are  impartially  distrbuted. 
Respectfully  submitted- 

AARON  WOOD,  Moral  Instructor, 
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TABLE    Ng.    1. 


Name. 


John  Anderson 

Clinton  Antliouy.... 

Charles  Ager 

James  Albert 

W.  J.  Abrams 

Charles  Anderson- 
Jack  Adams 

S.  Brandon 

C.  Bunch 

W.  n.  Baldwin 

M.  Burns 

W.    Bridges 

Wni.    Brown 

D.  F.   Breiver 

Charles  Beaslee 

Charles  Burgess 

Joseph  Bowers 

J.  B.  Brady 

D.  Brandenburg.... 

Joseph  Burch 

Charles  Boyd.. 

D.  Baker 

C.  Bingaman 

Benjamin  Brown... 

Ed.  Brown 

W.  H.  Ballard 

John  Bussey 

John  Barker 

George  Brown 

Richard  Baymon... 

Henry   Bisbee 

Peter  Cloud , 

George  W.  Carrick. 
Thomas  Callahan... 

John  G.  Carter 

Levi  Conklin , 

M.  Crevioton , 

M.  Coffenberry 

John  0.  Carr , 

Joseph  Cole 

William  Castello 

George  Co.\ 

Jasper  Carpenter..., 
Dwight  Carpenter.. 
Thomas  Claybaugh. 

Robert  Cassili'y , 

Robert  Chism , 

Alexander  Chandler 
John  N.  Corley 

D.  M.  Gulp 

Alexander  Cross.... 

Jacob  CruU 

J.  Oavanaugh 

M.  D.  Corkley 

Timothy  Cress 

C.  0.  Carter 

J.W.  Dewitt 

James  Dailey 

D.  0.  Deau 

George  Divis 

M.  B.  Dailey 

Frank  Darnley 

Martin  T.  Davis.... 

M.Donevan 

James  Dillon 

William  Dickerson 

John  Davis 

D.  Dailey 

John  Doe 

John  Dunlop 

N.  B.  Downs 

John  Drake 

William  Dowdy.... 

F.  Duffy 

Nelson  Drake 

William  Davis 

Oliver  Doty 


3(j 
42 
24 
33 
27 
2(5 
.■!2 
4.3 
35 
20 
24 
30 
23 

2r> 

22 
28 
33 
31 
55 
24 
21 
28 
19 
33 
■iO 
21 
57 
19 
19 
17 
48 
30 
50 
25 
32 
29 
30 
28 
35 
25 
2(3 
25 
32 
34 
40 
59 
20 
22 
22 
35 
50 
19 
24 
24 
37 
23 
21 
52 
25 
23 
22 
22 
21 
18 
20 
30 
25 
49 
20 
47 
21 
19 
20 
28 
23 
18 


Occupation. 


Farmer..  .. 
Laborer. .. 
Butcher. ., 
Printer  .... 
Carpenter 
Laborer.... 

Cooper 

Laborer. .. 
Laborer... 

Cooper 

Shoemaker... 
Laborer.... 

Cook 

Farmer 

Printer 

Brakeman. 
Engineer ... 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Shoemaker 
Ilarnessm'kr 

Laborer 

Blacksmith  . 
Blacksmith . 

Barber 

Carpenter. ... 

Farmer 

Agent 

Laboer 

Farmer 

Errand  Boy.. 

Laborer 

Plasterer 

Laborer 

Machineist... 

Farmer 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Hotel  Keeper 

Farmer 

Shoemaker... 

Laborer 

Painter 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Cook 

Laborer 

Fireman 

Turner 

Carpenter.... 

Laborer 

Compositor .. 

Carpenter 

Carpenter 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Silversmith  .. 
Saloon  Kpp'r 

Jeweller 

Beok  Koeper 

Laborer 

Ship  Carp'tr 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Brick  Mason 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Shoemaker... 

Tanuer 

Farmer 

Boatman 

Laborer 

Ins.  Agent... 
Blacki^mith .. 
Laboree.. 


ConsTiES. 


Tippecanoe.. 

Randolph 

Miami 

Tippecanoe  .. 

Marion 

Allen 

Marion 

SJewton 

Randolph 

Elkhart 

LaPorte 

Marion , 

Tippecanoe.. 

Hamilton 

Delaware 

Koscusko 

Marion 

White 

Boone 

Porter 

LaPorte 

Clinton 

Madison 

Marion 

Marion 

Marion 

Madison 

Delaware 

Marion 

Wabash 

Noble 

Washington. 

Cass 

LaPorte 

LaPorte 

Boone 

Allen 

Tippecanoe... 

LaPorte 

Elkhart 

Warren 

Tippecanoe  .. 

Wavren 

Elkhart 

Marshall 

Randolph 

Marion 

Boone 

Allen 

Elkhart 

Boone 

Marion 

\llen 

Fountain 

Noble 

St.   Joseph... 

Grant 

Cass 

Fountain 

Kosceusko  ... 

Marion 

White 

Madison 

Tippecanoe... 
Tippecanoe... 
Montgomery 

Elkhart 

Marion 

LaPorte 

Marion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Marion 

Allen 

Marion 

Marion 

Montgomery; 


Crime. 


Grand  Larceny 

Arson 

Murder  ...._. 

Grand  Larceny 

Murder 

Attempt  to  Murder 

Grand  Larceny 

Murder 

Murder 

Attempt  to  Murder 
Attempt  to  Murder 

Robbery  

Slurder 

Grand  Larceny 

Burglary 

Obt.  mon.  false  pt. 

Robbery 

Forgery 

Grand  Larceny 

Rape 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Rape 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Forgery 

Grand  Larceny 

Burglary 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Rape 

Murder 

Murder 

Burglary 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Highway  Bobbery. 

Robery 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Highway  Robery... 

Grand  Larceny 

False  Pretense 

Burg.  &  Larceny... 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Burglary 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Seduction 

Grand  Larceny 

Manslaughter 

Burglary 

Obt.  mon.  false  pt.. 

Robbery  

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Murder 

Asrt.  intent  to  rob 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Robbery; 

Larceny 

Forgery 

Grand  Larceny 

Grau'lJiarceny 


Term. 


4  yrs 

5  yre 
21   yrs 

4  yrs 
Life... 

8  yrs 

2  yrs. 

Life 

Life 

0  yrs 

7  yrs, 

14  yra. 

5  yra. 
5  yrs 

0  yrs. 

7  yrs. 

3  jrs. 

8  yrs. 

4  yrs. 
3>^" 

5  yss. 
2  yrs. 

7  yrs. 
2  yrs. 
2  yrs. 

2  yrs. 

1  yrs. 

3  yrs. 

2  yr... 

2  yrs. 

1  yrs. 
21  yrs, 
l(j  yrs. 

Life... 

8  yrs. 
G  yrs. 
5  yrs. 

4  yrs. 

5  yrs. 
10  yr... 
12  yrs. 

4  yrs. 

3  yrs. 
3  yrs. 

2  yrs. 

3  yrs. 

4  yrs. 
2  yrs. 
2;yrs 
2  vrs. 
2  yrs. 
2;  yrs. 
2  yrs. 

2  yrs. 

1  yr... 

3  yrs. 

5  yrs. 
7  yrs. 

4  yrs. 
7  yrr. 

5  yro. 
3  yrs. 

2  yrs. 

3  yrs. 
2  yrs. 

16  yrs. 
2  yrs. 
2  yrs. 
2  yrs. 
2  yrs. 

2  yrs. 

3  yrs. 
3  yrs. 

1  yr.s. 
3  yrs. 

2  yrs. 
2  yrs. 


Date  or  Sen- 
tence. 


April  5.  18(j7, 

Feb.  27,  '(i8. 

Oct.  6, '08. 

July  20,  '09. 

Sept.  18,  '09. 

June  0,  '70. 

June  14,  '70. 

Aug.  29,  '00. 

Oct.  1,  '03. 

Sept.  27,  '05. 

April  30,  '07. 

June  5,   '07. 

Sept.  0;  '67. 

Sept.  26,  '67. 

Nov.  13,  '07. 

May  9,  '68. 

May  5,  '08. 

Sept.  11,  '68. 

Sept.  30,  '08. 

Sept.  21,  '08. 

Nov.  5,  '08. 

Feb.  24,  '69. 

Aug.  27,  '69. 

Jan.  17,  '70. 

Jan.  14,  '70. 

Jan.  31,   '70. 

May  3,  '70. 

April  25,  '70. 

May  16,   '70. 

June  15,  '70. 
June  7,  '70. 

Sept.  12,  '.57. 

Feb.  5,  '^2. 

May  9,  '03. 

Nov.  1,  '65. 

May  15,   '06. 
June  2,  '60. 
April  4,  '07. 
April  29,  '67. 
Oct.  12,  '67. 
Dec.  2,  '07. 
Feb.  8,  '08. 
Oct.  19,  "68. 
Dec.  11,  '08. 
Eeb.  10,  "69. 
May  1,  '09. 
July  21,  '09. 
Sept.  18,  '09. 
Oct.  20,  '69. 
Jan.   15,   '70. 
Jan.  21,  '70. 
Jan.  27,  '70. 
June  6,  '70. 
Sept.  27,  '70. 
Oct.  31,  '70. 
Nov.  10,   '70. 
July  12,   '60. 
Sept.  14,  '06. 
Aug.  26,  '07. 
May  9,  '68. 
May  8,  '08. 
Sept.  17,  '08^ 
Jan.  19,  '(i9. 
Feb.  22,  '(;9. 
Feb.  19,  '09. 
Mar.  20,  '09. 
April  0,  '69. 
April  27.  "(j9. 
May  5,  '69. 
June  17,  '69. 
Sept.  22,  '69. 
Feb.  7.  '70. 
Feb.  28,  -70. 
Mar.  17,  '70. 
Mar,  22,  "70. 
July  15,  '70. 
^ppt.  19,    "0. 
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TABLE     No.    1  — Continued. 


Age. 


Occupation. 


Counties. 


Teem. 


Date  of  Sek- 

TEKCE. 


Samuel  Evans 

George   Engle 

W.  Elbertson 

Samuel  Evans 

Lewis  EUiston 

Albert  Ealy 

B.  F.  Edwards 

B.   Fennimore 

L.  P.  LaFarer 

W.  Ij.  Fulton 

A.  Farley 

James  Ford 

Thomas  Foley 

Thomas  Fanning.... 

D.  P.  Fisher 

P.  Franklin 

E.  Franklin 

0.  Flora 

K.  Foster 

James  Fuell 

F.  Forshee 

N.  Flynn 

William  Flora 

G.  W.  Flora 

J.  Fingsterwald 

Timothy  Foley 

John  Gallagher 

James  Green 

J.  W.  Grosch 

W.  F.  Gray 

Joseph  Gray 

Samuel  Griffith 

James  Gibson 

John  Gibson 

James  Gunn 

L.  P.  Girard 

George  Gardner....^. 

H.  Garnell 

Charles  Green 

James  Gillan 

William  Gillette 

Abner  Horton 

William  Hall 

Charles  Hobson 

Samnel  Hudson 

William  Hanlin 

.1.  Hammond , 

Wade  Harris 

Alex  Hinton , 

Thomas  Herbine...., 
Samuel  Hackett , 

Fred  Hutzell 

Amos  Barker 

E.  Hamilton , 

Thomas  Holeras 

Joseph  Hookmier.. 

M.  Hogan 

Olore   Hardin 

J.  Hahn 

Charles  Hall 

Charles  Hugenard.. 

Obed  Horn 

Hagerty  George 

Gporge  W.  Hall 

William  Jones 

C.  Jackson 

L.  V.  Julian.. 

George  Johnson 

SaiDiiel   Johnson.... 

W.  B. Johnson 

W.  H.  Jones 

William  Jeffry 

S.  Joliffe 

John  Joice 

Thomas  Jones 


IC 
30 
23 
25 
22 
19 
23 
19 
54 
22 
20 
18 
18 
26 
24 
18 
17 
23 
26 
25 
44 
42 
46 
21 
44 
58 
22 
28 
42 
18 
21 
18 
49 
33 
47 
26 
19 
22 
20 
36 
19 
28 
31 
21 
53 
22 
16 
26 
34 
21 
49 
20 
22 
33 
19 
28 
52 
37 
44 
20 
20 
57 
26 
53 
43 
24 
30 
23 
•  25 
38 
22 
25 
33 
23 
48 


Laborer 

Brickmaker.. 

Painter 

Laborer 

Painter 

Painter 

Farmer ..  

Blacksmith.. 

Cooper 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Farmer 

Laborer 

Shoemaker.... 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Bar  Tender .. 

Farmer 

Shoemaker... 
K.  E.  man... 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Stonecutter 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Carpenter 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Waiter 

Pedler 

Laborer 

Stage-driver. 
Wateh-makr 
Carriage-tr 

Farmer 

Laborer 

Marble-cut'r 

Fireman 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Gunsmith.... 

Farmer 

Laborer 

Farmer 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Cooper 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Laborer 

Carpenter.... 

Carpenter 

Boatman 

Wagonmak'r 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Shoemaker... 
Ropemaker  . 

Cooper 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Farmer 

deaman 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Stone  Cutter 
Laborer 


Marion .... 
Mariou...  , 
Warren.... 

Marion 

Tipton 

Montgomery 

Wabash 

Allen  

Tippecanoe... 

LaPovte 

LaPorte 

Tippecanoe... 

Marion 

Marion 

Marion 

Fountain 

Fountain 

Fountain 

Allen 

Tippecanoe... 

Noble 

LaPorte 

Warren 

Warren 

Marion 

Noble 

Cass 

Carroll 

Wells 

Jay 

Jayn 

Marion 

Marion 

Huntington- 
Elkhart 

St.  Joseph  ... 

Marion 

Marion 

Marion 

Wells 

Allen 

Clay 

Allen 

LaPorte ,. 

Cass 

Tippecanoe... 

Marion 

Kosciusko.... 

Boone 

Boone 

Tippecanoe... 

LaPorte 

Wells 

Marion 

Tippecanoe... 

LaPorte 

Allen 

Marion 

LaGrange 

Marion 

Allen 

Fountain 

St.  Joseph.... 

Marion 

Tipton 

LaPorte 

Marion 

Marion 

Mariou 

Marien 

Marion 

Marion 

Marion 

Marion 

Tippecanoe... 


Grand  Larceny  , 

Robbery   

Grand  Larceny 
Grand  Larceny 
Grand  Larceny 
Graud  Larceny 

Murder 

Attempt  to  Murder 

Murder 

Manslaughter.., 

Burglary 

Burglary 

Burglary 

Murder 

Larceny 

Rec'd  stolen  goods. 
Rec'd  stolen  goods. 
Grand  Larceny 
Grand  Larceny 
Grand  Larceny 
Grand  Larceny 
Asl't  intent  to  kill. 

Burglary 

Burglary 

Graud    Larceny 

Murder 

Manslaughter... 

Burglary 

Grand    Larceny. 

Murder 

[Grand  Larceny, 
Grand  Larceny. 
False  Return.... 
Grand  Larceny 
Grand   Larceny. 

Forgery 

Grand  Larceny 
Grand  Larceny 
Grand   Larceny 

Murder  

Grand   Larceny 

Murder  2d  degree... 

Grand   Larceny 

Grand   Larceny 

Murder 

Grand   Larceny 

Asl't  intent  to  kill.. 

Manslaughter 

Arson 

Forgery 

Grand   Larceny 

Grand   Larceny 

Grand   Larceny 

Asl't  intent  to  kill. 

Grand   Larceny 

Grand    Larceny 

Grand   Larceny 

Grand   Larceny 

Petit  Larceny 

Grand   Larceny 

Petit  Larceny 

Grand   Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand    Larceny 

Burglary 

Burglarj' 

Grand    Larceny 

Robbery 

Asl't  intent  to  kill. 

Robbery   

Burglary 

Burglary 

Grand    Larceny 

Asl't  intent  to  kill. 
Grand  Larceny 


2  yrs. 

3  yrs 
3  yrs. 
2  yrs. 
2  yrs. 

2  yrs. 

12  yrs. 
10  yrs. 
Life 

13  yrs. 

3  yrs. 
3  yrs. 
2  yrs. 

Life 

2  yrs. 

3  yrs. 

2  yrs. 

3  yrs. 
2  yrs. 
2  yrs. 
2  yrs. 
2  yrs. 
9  yrs. 
7  yrs. 

1  yr... 

Life 

10  yrs. 

2  yrs. 
2  yrs. 

5  yrs. 

2  yrs. 

3  yrs. 

4  yrs. 

2  yrs. 

3  yrs. 
3  yrs. 
3  yrs. 
2  yrs. 
2  yrs. 

12  yrs. 

1  yr... 
Life 

6  yrs. 
G  yrs. 

Life 

5  vrs. 
S  yis 
5  yrs. 

10  yrs. 

2  yrs. 
2  yrs. 
2  yrs. 
2  yrs. 

2  yrs. 

3  yrs. 

5  yrs. 

2  yrs. 

3  yrs. 
2  yrs. 
2  yrs. 

1  yr... 

2  yrs. 

2  yrs. 

1  yr... 
10  yrs. 

7  yrs. 

6  yrs. 

8  yrs. 
6  yrs. 

3  yrs. 
5  yrs. 

2  yrs. 
2  yrs. 

2  yrs. 

3  yrs. 


Mar.  30,  '69. 
May  17,  '69. 
Nov.  8,  69. 
Oct.  26,  '69. 
May  6,  '70. 
Sept.  19,  '70. 
Sept.  15,  '70. 
June  2,  '66. 
Nov.  2,  '66. 
May  8,  '67. 
Nov.  7,  '68. 
July  27,  '69. 
Sept.  18,  'G9. 
Nov.  24,  '69. 
Dec.  22,  '69. 
Jan.  29,  '70. 
Jan.  29,  '70. 
Jan.  29,  '70. 
Feb.  15,  '70. 
Feb.  18,  '70. 
April  20,  '70. 
May  16,  '70. 
Oct.  26,  '70. 
Oct.  26,  '70. 
Oct.  25,  '70. 
Oct.  31,  '70. 
Sept.  14,  'G6. 
Feb.  10,  '69. 
April  5,  '69. 
April  23,  '69. 
April  23,  '69. 
April  21,  '69. 
May  17,  '69. 
Sept.  13,  '69. 
Sept.  14,  '69. 
Sept.  20,  '69. 
April  19,  '70. 
June  14,  '70. 
July  15,  '70. 
Nov.  28,  '70. 
Dec.  13,  '70. 
Sept.  29,  '70. 
June  2,  '66, 
June  22,  '66. 
Aug.  27,  '66. 
Jan.  12,  '67. 
Mar.  12,  '67. 
Mar.  13,  '68. 
May  16,  '68. 
April  6,  '69. 
Sep..  21,  '69. 
June  19,   '69. 
Sept.  21,  '69, 
Oct.  11,  '69. 
Nov.  2,  '69. 
Nov.  6,  'C9. 
Nov.  G,  '09. 
Dec.  17,  '6!i. 
Mar.  9,  '70. 
April  18,    7  L 
June  20,  '70. 
Sept.  17,  '70. 
Sept.  28,  '70. 
Sept.  10,  '70. 
Mar.  30,  '66. 
April  29,  '67. 
June  8,  '67. 
Dec.  10,  '67. 
Feb.  26,  '68. 
May  5,  '68. 
Aug.  29,  '68. 
June  21,  '69. 
June  14,  '69. 
Mar.  4,  '70. 
June  28,  '70. 
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Henry  Johnson 

John  Knight 

A.  Kosinski 

W.   Kionamon 

H.  Kist 

John  Kelly 

'William  Kennedy.. 

John  Ktiue 

John  H.   Kelly 

A.  L.  Kennedy 

J.  Kunkle 

John  Kelly 

John  Kennedy 

W.  H.  Lee 

•  H.  Looniis 

"William  Langdon.. 
Jean  LaPouge 

B.  Middlebrook 

Frank  Morris 

A.  Mitchell 

Perry  Myers 

S.  Mathews 

Ge&rge  Miller 

William  MiUer 

W.  T.  Miller 

M.  Mantle 

J.  F.  Melson 

Thomas  Marshall.. 
John  Maley 

C.  Maxfield 

F.  Murry 

F.  E.  Miles 

William  Miles 

J.  H.  Murphy 

John  Martiu 

W.  D.  Miller 

0.  P.  H.  Markcus.. 

J.  Munden 

L.  MiUer 

Joseph  Morse 

Harmon  Moore 

James  McKnight... 

J.  R.  McCool 

J.  W.  McNees 

J.  McHenry 

M.  McManus 

H.  McKeerer 

H.   McCbesnut 

C.  Mclntire 

C.  H.  McReynolds. 

James   McGee 

John  McGee 

R.  McDaniels 

A.  McMath...  

James  McDonald... 
George  McKnight  . 

James  McNeal 

J.    Newson 

C.  Nolan , 

C.   Northup 

William  Nichols 

H.  Newman 

Thomas  O'Brien 

H.  O'Neil , 

O.  W.  O'Brine 

C.  Page 

Francis  Pio , 

E.  Purple 

Charles  Palmer , 

L.  Ph<-bus , 

William  Phebus 

Cornelius  Porter...., 

W.  H.  Parker 

J.  H.  Prewitt 

J.  H.  Perkins , 


Age. 


19 
21 
30 
51 
27 
24 
22 
38 
26 
28 
31 
26 
18 
22 
21 
26 
33 
33 
22 
25 
20 
27 
28 
36 
31 
26 
25 
25 
21 
21 
18 
24 
27 
18 
25 
23 
39 
30 
27 
17 
27 
57 
31 
19 
21 
29 
19 
27 
30 
23 
25 
28 
41 
24 
25 
46 
21 
24 
52 
33 
26 
20 
27 
18 
38 
33 
31 
32 
38 
24 
22 
43 
19 
18 
29 


Occupation. 


Barber 

Laborer 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Shoemaker... 
Laborer  .... 

Butcher 

Farmer 

Laborer.... 

Miller 

Butcher.... 
Laborer.... 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Shoemaker 
R.  R.  man 
Blacksmith.. 

Farmer 

Cook 

Farmer , 

Farmer 

Plasterer 

Laborer 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Laborer 

Farmer  ..  

R.  R.  Man... 
CoUarmaker 

Farmer 

Tobacconist., 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Farmer 

Laborer 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Cabin-boy.... 

Jeweler 

Stone-cutter 

Laborer 

Farmer 

Blacksmith  .. 

Farmer 

Waiter 

Engineer 

Laborer 

Coach-fin'er 
Cabinet  m'kr 

Laborer 

Laborer 

R.  R.  man.... 
R.  R.  man.... 

Carpenter 

Cooper 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Paper  hang'r 

Farmer 

Clerk 

Plasterer 

Pressman 

Cigar-maker 
Watch  mak'r 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Shoemaker.... 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Laborer 

Farmer 

Bngineer 


Counties. 


Tippecanoe.., 

Allen 

Porter , 

Cass , 

Kosciusko.... 

Warren , 

Marion 

LaPorte 

Blarion 

Clinton 

Clarion , 

Delaware 

Marion 

Tippecanoe.. 

Allen 

Allen 

Tippecanoe.. 

LaPorte 

St.  Joseph  ... 

Marion 

Marion 

Randolph 

Tippecanoe.. 

Allen , 

Tippecanoe.. 

Fountain 

Madison 

Marion 

Marion 

Allen 

Randolph 

St.  Joseph.... 

Allen , 

Marion 

Marion. „ 

Marion 

Delaware 

Marion 

Allen 

Howard 

Tippecanoe... 

Madison  

LaPorte 

Delaware 

LaPorte 

LaPorte 

Marion 

Tippecanoe... 

Marion 

Allen 

Howard 

Tippecanoe... 

Marion 

Fountain 

Elkhart 

Delaware 

Marion 

Hamilton .  ... 

Allen 

Cass 

Newton 

Marion 

Tippecanoe... 

AUeu 

Caas 

LaPorte 

Tippecanoe... 

Warren 

Tippecanoe... 

Fountain 

Fountain 

Randolph 

Tippecanoe... 

Fount»in 

Randolph 


Ceime. 


Pettit  Larceny. 
Attempt  to  Murder 
Grand   Larceny 

Arson 

Murder 

Grand   Larcenj- 

Robbery 

Asl't  intent  to  kill. 

Grand   Larceny 

Rape 

Asl't  intent  to  kill.. 
Asl't  intent  to  kill- 
Robbery  

Murder 

Robbery 

Grand   Larceny 

Mnrder 

Burglary 

Burglary 

Purjury 

Rec'd  stolen  goods. 

Grand   Larceny 

Grand   Larceny 

Grand    Larceny 

Grand   Larceny 

Grand   Larceny 

Grand   Lnrceny 

Burgl'y  &  Larceny 

False  Pretense 

Grand    Larceny 

Grand   Larceny 

Grand   Larceny 

Arson 

Grand   Larceny 

Grand   Larceny 

Forgery 

Forgery 

Grand   Larceny 

Grand   Larceny 

Grand   Larceny 

Grand   Larceny 

Manslaughter 

Grand   Larceny 

Grand    Larceny 

Burglary 

Grand    Larceny 

Grand   Larceny 

Grand   Lareeny 

Grand   Larceny, 

Forgery 

Grand    Larceny 
Grand   Larceny 

Murder 

Forgery 

Grand    Larceny. 

Burglary 

Grand    Larceny. 
Asl't  At't  to  Rape. 

Murder 

Murder 

Grand    Larceny 

Grand   Larceny 

Grand   Larceny 

Burglary 

Grand    Larceny 

Mui'der 

Murder 

Robbery  

Grand    Larceny 

Burg{'y  &  Larceny 
Bargl'y  &  Larceny 

False  Pretense 

Grand    Larceny 

Grand   Larceny 

Grand   Larceny | 


1  yr... 
12  yrs. 

5  yrs' 

7  yrs. 
Life. 

3  yrs. 

3  yrs 


4  yrs 
3  yrs 

3  yrs 

4  vrs 
3  yrs 
3  vrs 

Life. 

5  yrs 


3  yrs 

Life. 

5  yrs 

4  yrs 

5  yrs 

5  yrs 

3  yrs 

3  yrs 

4  yrs 

4  yrs 

3  yrs 

2  yrs 

2  yrs 

3y,yr^ 

3  yrs 

2  yrs 

2  yrs 

2  yrs 

2  yrs 

2  yrs 

2  yrs 

2  yrs 

2  yrs 

2  yrs 

2  yrs 

3  yrs 

10  yrs. 

12  yrs 

5  yrs. 

5  yrs. 

3  yrs. 

3  yrs. 

8  yrs. 

3  yrs. 

2  yrs. 

2  vr» 

10  yrs 

14  yrs. 

2  yrs. 

3  yrs. 

3  yrs. 

1  yr... 

7  yrs. 

12  yrs. 

5  vrs. 

2  yrs. 

2  yrs 

6  yrs. 

2  yrs. 

2  yrs. 

Life 

Life 

4  yrs. 

10  yrs 

8  yrs 

5  yrs 

2  yrs 

2  yrs. 

2  yrs 

3  yra. 

Date  ok  Sen ■ 

TENCE. 


Nov.  28,  '70. 

June  2,  'G6. 

Oct.  4,  '66. 

Sept.  21.  67. 

Jan.  18,  '68. 

April  11,  '68. 

April  28,  'C8. 

June  25,  '68. 

Dec.  2,  '68. 

Oct.  9,  '69. 

Oct.  30,  '69. 

Feb.  7,  '70. 

Feb.  28,  '70. 

Jan.  22,  '68. 

July  27,  '68. 

Dec.  8,  '69. 

Aug.  1,  '70, 

June  12,  '66. 

April  19, '69. 

Oct.  25,  '69. 

Feb.  13,  '68. 

Sept,  17,  '68. 

Oct.  16,  '68. 

Oct.  26,  '68. 

Jan.  18,  '69. 

Feb.  22,  '69. 

Mar.  31,  '69. 

April  29,  '69. 

May  21,  '69. 

July  13,  '69. 

Sept.  29,  '69. 

Oct.  8,  '69. 

Oct.  20,  '69. 

Nov.  11,  '69. 

Dec.  24,  '69. 

May  6,  '70. 

April  25,  '70. 

June  14,  '70. 

July  14,  '70. 

June  27,  '70. 

Dec.  1,  '70. 

Oct.  14,  '64. 

Oct.  29,  '66. 

Oct.  18,  '69. 

Feb.  27,  '68. 

April  23,  '68. 

Nov.  9,  '68. 

Dec.  15,  '68. 

Jan.  9,  '69. 

Mar.   16,  '69. 

Mar.  17,  '69. 
June  16.   '69. 
Oct.  21,' '69. 
Jan.  29,  '70. 
Mar.   24,  '70. 
April  25,  '70. 
Oct.  25,  '70. 
Sept.  13.  "70. 
June  2,  '66. 
Sept.  9,  '68. 
Oct.  11,  '69. 
April  19,  '70. 
Oct.  17,  '67. 
June  6,  '70. 
July  20,  '70. 
July  3,  '67. 
Nov.  6,  '67. 
Dec.  2,  '67. 
Feb.  2,  '68. 
Feb.  22,  '69. 
Feb.  22,  '66. 
Mar.   22,  '69. 
July  27,  '69. 
Aug.  23,  '69. 
Sopt.  27,  '69. 
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Occupation. 


Counties. 


Chime. 


Tebul. 


Date  of  Sen- 
tence. 


N.  Payne 

William   Paige 

Thomas  F.  Pretty.. 

Jacob  Pressler 

William  Robinson.. 

Dan  Rice 

Thomas  Kiley 

John  Ryan 

E.  Ruth 

R.  Ryan 

W.  Reynolds.. 

Seth  Rigby 

William  Rice 

F.  Remsten 

John  Riley 

John  Richardson.... 

A.  Rush 

James  Rogers 

C.  D.  Raymond 

William  Robinson.. 
James  Robinson.... 
George  Robinson.... 
Charles  Robinson.. 

E.   Rnssell 

Daniel  Scales 

George  W.  Scott 

D.  W.  Shearer 

James  Snyder 

C.  W.  Shoekey 

J.   Surplus.,.; 

M.    Seymour 

G.  Statler 

W.  Salisbury 

John  Scott 

Charles  Sweet 

Allen  Stevens 

J.  Salmon 

G.  W.  Sherman 

J.  Sedberry 

B.  Summit 

E.  Shears....' 

J.  B.  Shirk 

P.  Shafer 

John  Sarille 

G.  W.  Skirer 

L.   Shaw 

Michael  Sulivan 

Nicholas  Smith 

Charles  Smith 

Henry  Smith 

James  Smith 

Joseph  Smith 

Henry    Smith 

John  Smith 

George  Smith.. 

Henry  Smith 

John  Tucker 

John  B.   Trout 

George  Thomas 

James  Thomas 

Charles  Traiuor 

W.  B  Thompson.... 
Martin  Van  Bureu. 

D.  Weiselle 

B.  C.  Webster 

Will  Whitesides 

George  Williams.... 

Jacob  B.  Wade 

James  Woods , 

George  Williams 

F.  Welding 

James  F.  Watson... 

Lorin  Wood 

James  Wilson 

L.  B.  Wood 


25 
24 
27 
23 
30 
27 
19 
25 
50 
22 
23 
33 
23 
27 
2G 
25 
22 
39 
18 
22 
20 
10 
20 
28 
34 
21 
32 
27 
35 
32 
22 
25 
39 
20 
27 
62 
19 
30 
IG 
24 
21 
30 
28 
21 
18 
24 
37 
21 
22 
50 
20 
22 
IS 
20 
16 
20 
29 
33 
28 
55 
41 
29 
18 
24 
35 
30 
21 
45 
23 
19 
38 
27 
38 
2T 
28 


Farmer 

Farmer 

R.  R.  man... 
Sew.  Mach'n 

Laborer 

Bricklayer... 

Hostler 

Machinist 

Sawyer 

Laborer 

Engineer 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Farmer 

Laborer 

Farmer 

Wagon  m'kr. 

Laborer 

Carriage  pt'r 

Laborer 

Cooper 

Laborer 

Carpenter.. 
Blacksmith 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Cooper  ...... 

Laborer 

Cooper 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Farmer 

R.  R.  man. 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Laborer 

Farmer 

Trader 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Engineer.... 

Clerk 

Tailor 

Laborer 

Farmer 

Laborer 

R.  R.  man. 

Painter 

Printer 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Boatman.... 
Boatman.... 
Shoemaker. 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Cabn't  mk'r. 

Laborer 

Bricklayer 

Sailor 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Soldier 

Carpenter.. 

Farmer 

Laborer 

Tailor 

Laborer 

Farmer 

Laborer , 

Lawyer , 

Sailor 

Laborer 

Laborer 


Tippecanoe.. 

Marion 

Madison  

Huntington 

Wayne 

Randolph.... 

Marion 

Allen 

Whitley 

LaPorte 

Delaware 

DeKalb 

Marion 

Fountain  .... 

Allen 

Delaware  .... 

Marion 

Marion 

Kosciusko  .. 

Marion 

Marion 

Hamilton.... 
St.  Joseph  .. 

Elkhart 

U.  S.  Court . 
U.  S.  Court. 

Tipton 

Allen 

Clinton 

Allen 

LaPorte 

Delaware 

Porter 

Marion 

Allen 

LaGrange.... 
Tippecanoe., 

Fountain 

Wabash 

Marion 

Marion 

Marion 

Porter 

Carroll 

Hamilton.... 

Elkhart 

Marion 

Elkhart 

Allen 

LaPorte 

Allen 

Allen 

Wabash 

Tippecanoe.. 

Marion 

Elkhart 

U.S.  Court.. 
U.  S.  Court.. 
Tippecanoe.. 

Marion 

Allen 

Porter 

Marion 

Wabash 

Allen 

U.S.  Court... 
Tippecanoe.., 

Cass , 

LaPorte 

LaPorte 

LaPorte 

Tippecanoe... 

Allen 

Tippecanoe... 
Porter 


Grand  Larceny., 
Grand  Larceny. 
Grand  Larceny. 
Grand  Larceny. 

Murder 

Grand  Larceny. 

Robbery 

Robbery , 

Larceny 

Grand  Larceny. 

Murder 

Grand  Larceny. 
Grand  Larceny. 

Murder 

Burglary 

Grand  Larceny. 
Grand  Larceny. 
Grand  Larceny. 
Grand  Larceny. 
Grand  Larceny. 
Grand  Larceny. 
Grand  Larceny. 
Grand  Larceny. 

Murder 

Conspiracy 

Conspiracy 

Burglary 

Attempt  to  Murder 

Arson 

Robbery 

Burglary 

Murder 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Aid  &.  abet'g  Esc'pe 

Grand  Larceny 

Asl't  intent  to  kill 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Murder 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Robbery 

Grand  Larceny 

Robbery 

Robbery 

Grand  Larceny 

Petit  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Robbing  U.S.  Mail 

Forgery 

Grand  Larceny. 
Grand  Larceny. 
Grand  Larceny. 
Petit  Larceoy., 
Grand  Larceny. 
Manslaughter..., 

Murder 

Conspiracy 

Grand  Larceny. 
Grand  Larceny. 

Murder , 

Grand  Larceny. 

Burglary 

Forgery 

Grand  Larceny.. 
Grand  Larceny.. 
Grand  Larceny.. 


5  yrs. 
2  yrs. 
2  yrs. 

2  yrs. 
Life 

7  yrs. 
4  yrs. 

14  yrs. 

3  yrs. 

4  yrs. 
Life 

2  yrs. 
2  yrs. 

Life 

2  yrs. 
2  yrs 
2  yrs. 
1  yr . 
1  yr . 

1  yr. 

2  yrs, 

5  yrs. 

3  yrs, 
i?l  yrs 

C  yrs 

0  yrs, 

4  yrs. 
10  yrs, 

8  yrs, 

5  yrs 

3  yrs. 
Life 

4  yrs 
2  yrs 

2  yrs 

3  yrs 
2  yrs 
2  yrs 
2  yrs 

2  yrs 

3  yrg 
2  yrs 
2  yrs 
2  yrs 

5  yrs 
2  yrs, 
7  yrs, 

2  yrs, 
7  yrs 

3  yrs, 
5  yrs 
2  yrs, 
2  yrs, 

IJ^yrs, 

2  yrs. 

3  yrs. 
10  yrs. 

7  yrs. 
t)  yrs. 

3  yrs. 
2  yrs. 

1  yr. 

2  yrs. 
IG  yrs. 
Life.... 

G  yrs. 
5  yrs. 
5  yrs. 
Life.... 

4  yrs. 
10  yrs. 

4  yrs. 
4  yrs. 
4  yrs. 
4  yrs. 


Jan.  10, 1870.- 
Jan.  13,  '70. 
May  13,  '70. 
Jan.  10,  '70. 
Sept.  19.  '57.. 
April  9,  'G7. 
May  30,  '67. 
Jnue  27,  '67. 
Mar.  26,  '68. 
Nov.  4,  'r.8. 
Nov.  19,  '68. 
Feb.  5,  '69. 
April  17,  '69. 
Aug.  23,  '69, 
Oct.  11,  '69. 
Oct.  18,  '69. 
Jan.  17,  '70. 
April  18,  '70. 
May  31,  '70. 
June  13,  '70. 
June  13,  '70. 
Aug.  16,  '70. 
Oct.  4.  '70. 
Oct.  22,  '60. 
May  20,  'G6. 
May  20,  '66. 
Mar.  ,30,  '66. 
June  2,  '66. 
April  12,  '67. 
Aug.  3,  '68. 
Nov.  7,  '68. 
Nov.  7,  'G8. 
Jan.  11,  '69. 
June  17,  '69. 
July  13,  'G9. 
Sept.  10,  '69; 
Sept.  10,  '69. 
Sept.  23,  '69. 
Sept.  27,  '69. 
Sept.  19.  '69. 
Sept.  20,  'G9. 
Sept.  20,  '69. 
April  1,  '70. 
June  2,  'TO. 
Ang.  16,  '70. 
Oct.  4,  '70. 
Nov.  1,  '70. 
Sept.  2,  '67. 
July  27,  "68. 
Feb.  17,  "69. 
Feb.  20,  '69. 
March  4.  '69. 
Sept.  27,  '69. 
Jan.  6,  '70. 
Jan.  12,  "70. 
Mar.  24,  "70. 
Jan.  7,  '65. 
June  20.  '69. 
July  10,  '60. 
Mar.  20.  '69. 
July  14,  'G9. 
Sep't.  20,  '69' 
Jan.  13,  '69. 
April  3,  '65. 
Mav  24,  '65, 
Mav  20,  '66. 
Mav  25,  '66. 
Dec.  29,  '66. 
May  7.  '67. 
June  14,  '67. 
Nov.  5,  '67. 
Nov.  12.  '68. 
Dec.  2.5,  '68. 
Jjin.  11,  '69. 
Jan.  11,  '59. 
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TABLE    No 


Continued. 


Names. 


Occupation. 


County. 


Crime. 


Term. 


Date  or  Sen- 
tence. 


Charles  White 

Charles  Williams.. 

John  Whalen 

James  White 

W.  n.  Ward 

E.J.  Ward 

Thomas  White 

K.  Webb....„ , 

D.  Webb 

T.  WakelSy 

W.   Wise 

John  Wilson 

T.  Weistmeycr 

8.  Willis. 

G.  Zimmerman 

Total 


Cook 

Laborer 

Shoemaker. 

Waiter 

Moulder 

Shoemaker.. 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Cook 

Farmer , 

Laborer , 

Painter 

Butcher 


St.  Joseph... 
Tippecanoe. 
Tippecanoe. 

Marion 

Marion 

Allen 

Marion 

Marion 

Marshall 

Fountain 

Marion 

Noble 

Marion 

Noble 

Marion 


Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

JIurder 

Burslary 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Roc'd  Stolen  Mon'y 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 

Grand  Larceny 


Jan.. 30,  'CO. 
Feb.  19,  '09. 
Feb.  22,  '69. 
June  19,  'i;9. 
July  1,  '<;9. 
Oct.  11,  'OO. 
Dec.  18,  '(19. 
Dec.  17,  '(.9. 
Feb.  17,  '70. 
Feb.  28,  '70. 
Juno  '21.  '70. 
June  7,  '70. 
June 25,  '70. 
Nov.  2,  '70. 
Feb.  12,  '70. 
318. 
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TABLE     No.     2. 

Exhibit  of  Counties  where  Convicted  and  numler  from  each. 


Counties. 


Allen 

Boone  

Carroll 

Clinton 

Cass 

Clay 

Delaware 

Elkhart 

Fountain 

Giant 

Huntington. 
Hamilton  .... 

Howard 

Jay 

Kosciusko.... 

DeKalb 

LaPorte 

LaGrange 

Miami , 


Total. 


33 
6 
2 
3 
7 
1 
9 

11 

14 
1 
2 
4 
2 
2 
5 
1 

25 
2 
1 


Counties. 


Marion 

Madison 

Marshall 

Montgomery 

Newton _.. 

Noble 

Porter 

Kandolph 

St.   Joseph 

Tipton 

Tippecanoe 

United  States  Court 

Wells 

White 

Wabash 

Washington 

Warren 

Wayne 

Whitley 

Total 


No. 
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TABLE    No.     3. 
Different  crimes  and  number  of  each. 


Aiding  and  abetting  an  escape 

Arson 

Assault  and  Batter}-  Intent  to  Rob 

Assault  Intent  to  Kill 

Burglary 

Burglary  and  Larceny 

Conspiracy 

Forizery 

Grand  Larceny 

Highway  Eobbery 

Murder 

Murder  Second  Degree 

Manslaughter 

Obtaining  Money  under  False  Pretense 

Petit.  Larceny 

Bobbery 

Bobbing  United  States  Mail 

Eeceived  Stolen  Money 

Received  Stolen  Goods 

Bape 

Seduction 

Total 


1 

0 

2 

12 

28 

4 

3 

2 

172 

1 

32 

1 

10 
7 
8 
17 
1 
I 
2 
S 
1 
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TABLE    No.    4. 

Pursuits  folloived  before  Gonvieiion. 


Occupation. 


Agent 

Brickmaker 

Bricklayer 

Blacksmith 

Boatman 

Butcher 

Barber 

Bookkeeper 

Cigarmaker 

Cooper 

Compositor 

Carpenter 

Clerk 

Cabinet-maker 

Cook , 

Carriage-trimmer 

Collar-maker 

Cabin-Boy 

Engineer 

Brrand-Boy 

Fireman 

Farmer 

Gunsmith 

Hostler 

Harness-maker  ... 

Hotel-keeper 

Jeweler 

Lawyer 

Laborer 


No. 


OccrPATiosr. 


Machinist 

Moulder 

Miller , 

Marble-cutter 

Painter 

Printer 

Pedlar 

Plasterer 

Paper-hanger 
Railroad  Man 

Ropemaker 

Shoemaker 

Sawyer 

Sailor 

Soldier 

Stage-driver ... 
Stone-cutter.., 
Saloon-keeper 

Tailor 

Turner 

Tanner 

Tobacconist... 
Wagonmaker  . 

Waiter 

Watchmaker.. 

Total 
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TABLE    No.     5. 

Period  of  Sentence  of  Convicts  now  in  Prison. 


No.  OF  Years. 


No. 


No.  or  Years. 


For  1  year j      17 

For  2  years 

For  3  years 

For  3  years  and  G  months 

For  4  years 

For  5  years 

For  6  years 

For  7  years 

For  8  years 

For  10  years 


110 
58 

2 
22 
30 
17 
12 

6 
10 


For  12  years, 
For  13  years 
For  14  years 
For  IG  years 
For  17  years 
For  21  years 
For  Life 

Total 


1 

19 

318 


TABLE    No.    6. 
Shoiving  their  Education. 


Grade 

1 

.  Number  read  and  write 

I  Number  read  only 

Number  cannot  read  or  write 

i  Total 


No. 


238 

50 
3(1 
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TABLE    No.     7. 
Social  Relations  of  Convicts. 


Relations. 

No. 

121 

5 

189 

Total 

31S 

TABLE     No.     8. 
Former  Habits  of  Convicts. 


Habits. 


No. 


Intemperate. 

Moderate 

Temperate..., 

Total... 


181 
63 

74 

318 
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TABLE    No.     9. 

Convicts  Discharged  by  Expiration  if  Term  of  Sentence  Dec.  15,  '69. 

to  Dec.  15,  1870. 


Patrick   Pierce Dec.  21,  18fi9 

W.  Kellev Dec.  21,  lSfi9 

L.   Washington Dec.  22,  1869 

J.  Boach Dec.  27,  1869 

C.  Spidle Jan.  7,  1870 

H.  Lewis Jan,  11,  1870 

B.  Neddo Jan.  21,  1870 

John  Williams Jan.  29,  1870 

J.  Champion Feb.    1,  1870 

Jerry  Roberts Feb.    1,  1870 

John  Anderson Feb.    2,  1870 

M.  Tschudi Feb.  11,  1870 

W.  Blackburn Feb.  14,  1870 

W.  .-^wain Feb.  15,  1870 

('.  White Feb.  23,  1870 

C.  W.  Burgess March    3,  1870... 

W.  H.  Long March    5,  1870... 

K.  D.  Fletcher |  March    7,  1870... 

John  Smith I  March    8,  1870... 

L.   Moreland I  March  10,  1870... 

W.   B.Wesley |  March  10,  1870... 

D.  J.  Hutchens I  March  18,  1870... 

F.   Clark June    3,  1870 

J.  Fudge I  June    4,  1870 

W.   Wallace I  June    5,  1870 


Name. 


Juno  12,  1870., 
June  17,  1870., 
June  19,  1870., 
June  20,  1870., 
June  23,  1870.. 
June  24,  1870.. 
June  28,  1870.. 


I    W.   Curry. 
:    J.  D.  Redding. 

,     W  Coleman 

I    J.. A.  Downey. 

A.  Meadows.... 

I    W.   McDonell.. 

'•    J.   Keemer 

D.   Levi '     July    1,  1870. 

;    W.  Trnitt July    5,  1870. 

;    W.   Sourman July  1.1,  1870  , 

W.    Forshee July  17,  1870., 

■    H.Moore I     July  18,  1870.. 

J.  Hauk I     July  24,  1870.. 

Aug.  1,  1870., 
Aug.  1,  1870.. 
Aug.  2,  1870.. 
Aug.  4.  1870.. 
Aug.  20,  1870.. 
Aug.    C,  1870.. 


F.  Burton 

J.   Kasee 

J.  Farley 

F.  Miller 

A.  Strinebeck 

J.  Hensley 

H.Rogers i'  Aug.    7,1870 

H.   Close I  Aug.  13,  1870 

B.  Coffee |  Aug.  16,  1870 

S.  Soper I  Aug.  26,  1870 

Jesse  Way |  March  12,  1870... 


0.  Cook. 

T.  Fawcett , 

G.  Pittmann 

W.  Hodge , 

T.    Alexander... 

T.  Bernard , 

J.  Reed 

W.  Buler. 

S.  Clark 

W.  Banks 

L.  Kellner 

T.  K.Smith 

S.  Walter 

F.  Taylor 

G.  Dawson 

H.  D.  Wirtz 

M.  Dewine 

F.  McLean 

B.  Beiter 

J.  Randolph 

W.  Gise 

John  Butler 

J.   Hicks 

W.   Warreu 

J.  Shoemaker.... 

E.  Ryan 

W.  Harris 

J.  0.  Taylor 

H.  Lohman 

J.Clark 

J.  Haggerty 

V.  Mills 

G.  W.  Walker.... 

F.  Keem 

H.  Brown 

W.  H.  Williams. 

G.  W.  Francis.... 
J.  B.  Bowers 

A.  Slager 

C.  Miller 

F.  Kruse 

W.  Kruse 

B.  arurphy 

A.  Wentz 

G.  Bartels 

W.  Crue 


Date. 


T.   Plant March  16,  1870. 

March  17,  1870. 
March  17,  1870. 
March  17,  1870. 
March  20,  1870. 
March  23,  1870, 
March  26,  1870. 
March  27,  1870. 
March  28,  1870. 
March  29,  1870. 
March  31,  1870. 
March  31,  1870. 
March  31,  1870. 
April    2,  1870. 
April    2,  1870. 
April    3,  1870. 
April    7,  1870, 
April  21,  1870. 
April  25,  1870. 
Aug.    9,  1870. 
Sept.    9,  1870. 
Sept.    6,  1870. 
Sept,    8,  1870. 
Sept.  14,  1870 
Sept.  15,  1870. 
Sept.  16,  1870. 
Sept.  17,  1870. 
Sept.  20,  1870. 
Oct.    7,  1870. 
Oct.    8,  1870. 
Oct.    9,  1870. 
Oct,    9,  1870. 
Oct.  19,  1870. 
Oct.  22,  1870. 
Oct.  24,  1870. 
Oct.  30,  1870. 
Nov.  13,  1870. 
Not.    7,  1879. 
Nov.  10,  1870. 
Nov.  13,  1870. 
Nov.  13,  1870. 
Nov.  21,  1870. 
Nov.  21,  1870. 
Nov.  26,  1870. 
Nov.  26,  1870. 
Dec.    2,  1870. 
Dec.    3,  1870. 


George  Washington Dec.  15,  1870. 
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TABLE    No.    10. 

Convicts  Discharged  hy  Pardon  during  the  year  ending  Dec.  15,  '70. 


Name. 


S.  Watkins Dec.  24,  ISfiO. 

H.  King Jan.  18,  1870. 

Benjamin  DaviH Jan.  22,1870. 

K.  Sueston Feb.  10,1870. 

James  Marsli Feb.  13,  1870., 

Charles  Collins I  March    1,   1870... 

T.  W.  Christerson i  Harch    8,1870... 

A.  Grav !  March  19,  1870... 

D.  M.  Byroad I  March  22,  1870... 


A.  Edwards. 

W.  A.  Boyle 

John  H.  Wood.. 


April  8,  1860. 
May  11,  1870. 
May  1.3,  1870., 


Alexander  Trepkey '  May  19,  1870. 

J.  Duter ". '  May  20,  1870. 

John  Lerov MaV  29,  1870. 

Alexander  Blake !  May   31,1870. 

H.  C.  Warner !  June  15,  1870. 

E.  Linden }  June  27,  1870. 

J.  E.  Roush '  July  27,  1870. 

C.  Frauklin '  Aug.  12,  187'0. 

S.  Seyan '  Sept.  14,  1870. 

W.M.Hardin I  Noy.    9,1870. 

Total 22. 


TABLE     No.     11. 

Shoiving  the  Convicts  Remanded  for  New  Trial  during  the  year. 


Name. 


J.  M.  Todd Jan.  25,  1870. 

George  Weldou I  Feb.  20,1870.. 

A.  Clem I  April  1,  1870.. 

J.  B.  Howard. I  June  23,  1870.. 


Date. 


R.   Ferriter i     Dec.  1,  1870. 

William  Smith Dec.  5,  1870. 

Total I 
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TABLE     No.     12. 
Slioioing  the  number  of  Deaths  duHng  the  year. 

Name.  Datk. 

Samuel  Scott ]  Dec.  10,  I^Cn. 

Francis  J.  Rad'jr ]  April  21,  1870. 

Johu  Daily Nov.  7,  1870. 

John  Getter I  Nov.  8,  18 lO. 


TABLE     No.     13. 
Convicts  Transfered  to  House  of  Refuge,  Dec.  15,  1869  to  Dec.  1870 


Name. 

Date, 

Dec.  27,  1869. 

Daniel  Jones 

June  6,  1870. 

TABLE     No.     14. 
Convicts  ivho  Uscaped  during  the  year. 


Name. 


Elias  Shipp ; March  27,  1870. 


TABLE     No.     15. 
'Escaped  Convicts  Recaptured. 


Nicholas   Smith. 
D.  W.  Shearer... 


Name. 


July  29,  1870. 
Aug.  6,  1870. 


D.  J.— N.  S.  P.— 3 


NORTHERN  INDIANA  STATE  PRISON, 


Inventory  of  Personal  Property,  Bee.  15,  1870. 


CLOTH  AND  CLOTHING. 

9  Pieces  327  yards  heavy  stripe. 

9  Pieces  483  yards  light  stripe. 

230  Yards  heavy  stripe. 

12  Yards  light  stripe. 

138  Yards  D  bed  ticking. 

76  Cotton  sheeting. 

17  Yards  toweling. 

45  New  striped  shirts. 

35  New  hickory  shirts. 

640  Old  hickory  shirts. 
32  New  coats. 

335  Old  coats. 

60  New  pants.  • 

354  Old  pants. 
369  Old  vests. 

707  Old  woolen  shirts. 

12  Long  Towels. 

341  Small  Towels. 

355  Handkerchiefs. 
328  Pairs  suspenders. 
518  Pairs  old  socks. 

31  Pairs  new  socks. 

19  Chip  hats, 

348  Pairs  old  shoes. 

105  Pairs  new  shoes. 

59  New  striped  caps. 

300  Old  striped  caps. 

375  Quilts. 

641  Blankets. 
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38 

Cotton  sheets. 

399 

Pillow  ticks. 

41 

Pillow  cases. 

411 

Bed  ticks. 

37 

Balls  shoemaker's  thread 

16 

Rolls  cotton. 

55 

Papers  |  in.  shoe  nails. 

5 

Gross  shirt  buttons. 

16 

Boxes  pants  buttons  (one  gross  in  box.) 

4 

Sacks  shoe  pegs. 

4 

Papers  |  inch  shoe  nails. 

30 

Balls  shoe  wax. 

12 

Sides  upper  leather. 

2 

Sides  sole  leather. 

1 

Gallon  Packard's  shoe  ink. 

1 

Gross  pegging  awls. 

3 

Papers  4-8  inch  shoe  nails. 

48 

Knots  black  linen  thread. 

80 

Knots  white  linen  thread. 

21 

Knots  black  linen  thread. 

1 

Box  Tailors'  chalk. 

6 

Papers  needles. 

1 

Dozen  machine  needles. 

3 

Spools  thread. 

GROCERIES    AND 

PROVISIONS 

2 

Boxes  saleratus. 

J 

Barrel  lime. 
Barrel  fine  cut. 

r- 
4 

Bottles  writing  ink. 

5 

Barrels  salt. 

3 

Barrels  coiFee. 

8 

Bushels  beans. 

2 

Boxes  soap. 

3 

Barrels  vinegar. 

700 

Pounds  Graham  flour. 

200 

Pounds  wheat  flour. 

1500 

Pounds  corn  meal. 

9 

Barrels  pickles. 

7 

Barrels  tallow. 
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30  Hickory  brooms. 

12  Bushels  rye. 

16  Tons  hay  (Dean's  estimate.) 

1  Ton  straw  (Dean's  estimate.) 
78  Brooms. 

TIN,    WOOD    AND    EARTHEN    WARE. 

5  Earthen  dishes,  2  quarts  each. 

2  Large  crocks. 
1  Coffee  pot. 

1  Tea  pot. 

7  Jugs. 

4  Quart  cups. 

1-2  Quart  cups. 

1-4  Quart  cups. 

2  Stewing  pans. 
2  Skillets. 

46  Bread  pans. 

1  Griddle. 

1  Strainer. 

2  Dish  pans,  10  quart. 
1  Dish  pan,  6  quart. 

,   12  Large  tin  lamps  and  reflectors. 

6  Lanterns. 

1  Oil  can,  2  gallon. 

1  Oil  pump. 

3  Molasses  cups. 

8  Castors. 

15  New  lamp  chimneys  (assorted.) 

1  Flour  sieve. 

14  Pepper  sauce  bottles. 
,    14  Pepper  boxes. 

6  Hand  bread  boxes. 

2  Coffee  mills. 
33  Tubs. 

15  Empty  pork  barrels. 
251  Dining  room  knives. 
292  Tin  water  pails. 

43  Empty  flour  barrels. 

316  Tin  nups. 
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433  Tiu  plates. 

320  Night  buckets. 

56  Wooden  water  pails. 

298  Tin  wash  basins. 

315  Spoons. 

5  Tin  wateiincr  cans. 


AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS. 


4 
4 

6 

Scythes. 
Hay  rakes. 
Pitch  forks. 

1 

Harrow. 

5 

Plows. 

2 

Cradles. 

9 

Cutting  boxes. 

3 

Shaving  rakes 

Iron  rakes. 

o 

Dirt  scrapers. 

14 

Dirt  shovels. 

3 
9 

Scoop  shovels. 
Axes. 

1) 

Hoes. 

HARDWARE,    TOOLS,    &C. 

1  Iron  pump  near  barn. 

1  Iron  pump  in  engine  house. 

I  lion  ))unip  in  fiont  guard  house. 

1  ^Vood  pump  in  F.  I.  &  C.'"s  shop. 

1  Iron  pump  cellar  guard  liouse. 

1  Wooil  pump  in  bucket  hmise. 

1  Meat  saw. 

1  Hf.  Re.  harness  knife. 

2  Sewing  machines. 

2  Tailor" .s  goose  irons. 

1  Pair  large  tailor's  shearers. 
4  Pair  small'  tailor's  shears. 

2  Trowels. 

1  Mortar  hod. 

12  Stone  harniner.-. 
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SHOK    TOOLS. 

1  Leather  splitter. 

2  Sand  stones. 

2  Oil  stones.  • 

1  Peg  cutter. 

2  Crimping  boards  and  irons. 

1  Boot  tree. 
4  Knives. 

4  Hammers. 

2  Pair  pincers. 

21  Awls  and  handles. 

2  Last  hooks. 

5  Creasing  irons, 

3  Rasps. 

1  Pair  dividers. 

2  Pair  wooden  clamps. 

6  Razors. 
1  Hone. 

5  Pair  pipe  tongs. 

J  Pipe  plate  and  3  sets  dies  and  tapg. 

3  Monkey  wrenches. 

1  Saw  frame  and  circular  saw. 

1  Large  iron  vice. 

2  Bench  screws. 

2  Anvils. 

3  Pair  blacksmith's  bellows. 
1  Sledge  hammer. 

1  Set  shoeing  tools. 

9  Pair  blacksmith  tongs. 

2  Large  iron  dippers. 
7  Small  iron  dippers. 

1  Set  stencils  and  brush. 

TO  Butcher  knives. 

3  Cleavers. 

1  Steel.  .  :  •  , 

1     Meat  scraper,  :  •  '; 

5     Bench  planes.  .  '* 

1     Grind  stone. 

3     Hand  saws. 

-     Buck  saws. 
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1 

2 

2  foot  square. 
Drawing  knives. 

6 

Chigels. 

2 

Braces  and  6  bits. 

1 

Hand  ax. 

1 

Broad  ax. 

6 

Hand  hammers. 

1 

2  foot  rule. 

4 

Screw  drivers. 

3 

Mallets. 

8 
1 

Copper  oil  cans. 
Auger  2  inch. 

2 

Match  planes. 

1 

Large  bread  knife. 

1 

Hand  bell. 

STOCK,    HARNESS,    AC 

1 
1 

Span  gray  horses. 
Span  mules. 

1 

Double  set  harness  for  mules. 

2 

Double  set  harness  for  horses. 

1 

Buffalo  robe. 

2 

Horse  blankets. 

1 

Sled. 

1 

Stone  boat. 

2 

2 

Hay  racks. 
Wagons. 

1 
1 

Buggy  (2  seated.) 
Sleigh  (2  seated.)     . 

1 

String  sleigh  bells. 

2 

Saddles. 

2 

Brushes  and  2  curry  combs. 

1 

Ox  yoke. 

2 

Sets  box  sleds. 

WOODHN    WARE 

1 

1 
4 

Step  ladder  (10  feet.) 
Step  ladder  (12  feet.) 
Meal  chests 

2 
2 

Pressing  boards  (shoemaker*?.) 
Lfip  board's. 
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2  Shoemaker's  benches. 
51  Pair  lasts. 

3  Small  wash  stands. 

1  Bucket  stool  in  hospital. 

1  Ladder  (15  feet.) 

2  Large  ladders  (outside  wall.) 

1  Oil  chest  (cell  house.) 
28  Large  wooden  spittoons. 

2  Barber  chairs. 

1  Sink  (in  cell  house.) 

1  Coal  box  (armory.) 

1  Ice  box. 

2  Crockery  cupboards  (guard  house.) 

1  Dummy  (guard  house.) 

2  Quilting  racks. 

1  Large  bread  table  (Overseer's  room.) 

1  Bread  rack. 

1  Bread  spade. 

2  Guard's  chairs  (chapel.) 

1  12  foot  step  ladder  (chapel.) 

1  12  foot  table  (chapel.) 

38  Long  tables  (dining  room.) 

39  Long  benches  (dining  room.) 

1  Deputy's  stand  (dining  room.) 

1  Bread  table  (dining  room.) 

1  Secretary  (dining  room.) 

1  Clock  (dining  room.) 

1  Clock  (guard  room.) 

1  Tool  chest. 

1  Meat  rack  (store  room.) 

5  Bushel  baskets. 

3  Wheelbarrows. 

1  Large  lye  vat  (soap  room.) 

2  Wash  boards  (wash  room.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


360  Iron  bedsteids. 

10  Hospital  bedstead?, 

3  Wooden  bedsteads. 

7  Cane  seat  chairs. 
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7  Rubber  spittoons. 

17  Wood  arm  chairs  (guard  room.) 

5  Wood  arm  chairs  (dining  room.) 

1  Stove  (in  guard  house.) 

1  Cooking  stove  (Deputy's  cellar.) 

4  Common  tables  (guard  room.) 

1  Wardrobe  (guard  room). 

2  Secretaries  (guard  room.) 

1  Measuring  rod  (guard  room.) 

1  Cell  house  board  (guard  house.) 

1  Looking  glass  (guard  house.) 

1  Shackle  chest  (guard  house.) 

1  Waste  paper  basket  (guard  room.) 

2  Fire  extinguishers  (guard  room.) 
1  Box  charges  (guard  room.) 

1  Long  dining  table  (guard  house.) 

4  Common  dining  tables  (guard  room.) 

1  Small  bread  tiay  (guardroom.) 

1  Bench  (engine  room.) 

3  Tables  (tailor  shop.) 

1  Table  (shoe  shop.) 

2  Tables  (hospital.) 

1  Cooking  stove  (hospital.) 
1  Cupboaad  (hospital.) 
1  Tape  measure  (tailor  shop.) 
1  Tape  measure  (tailor  shop.) 
1  Charcoal  furnace  (tailor  shop.) 

1  Sink  (tailor  shop.) 

2  Mill  stones  (barn.) 

85  Brick  klin  fronts  (barn.) 
1  Stove  and  pipe  (north  gate.) 

4  Stoves  and  pipe  (turrets.) 
4  Ropes  (turrets.) 

1  Stove,  pipe  and  kettle  (bucket  house.) 

2  Flue  scrapers  (engine  room.) 
1  Lamp  table  (cell  house.) 

1  Pump  iron  (cell  house.) 

2  Stoves,  drums  and  pipe  (cell  house.) 
1  Hand  engine  (center  ynrd.) 

300  Feet  hoi^e  (center  vard.) 
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2  Reels  (center  yard.) 

2  Large  stoves  and  kettles  (soap  room.) 

1  Large  iron  kettle  (soap  room.) 
4  Common  tables  (wash  room.) 

2  Clothes  wringers  (wash  room.) 
1  Stove  and  pipe  (wash  room.) 

3  Large  kettles  (cook  room.) 

3  Copper  covers  (cook  room.) 

1  Table  for  covers  (cook  room.) 
1^  Dozen  coarse  combs. 

2  Packages  common  note  paper. 
2  Dish  tables  (cook  room.) 

1  Table  (Overseer's  room.) 
6  Large  glass  lamps. 

2  Pair  Fairbank's  scales. 

1  Pair  Fairbank's  scales  (small.) 
1  "Alligator"  stove. 
1  Stove  and  kettle  (carpenter  shop.) 
1  Bench  and  vice  (carpenter  shop.) 
14  Lights  glass  12x16. 
1  Stove  and  pipe  (armory.) 
1  Cupboard  (armory.) 
f)  Chairs  (armory.) 
1  Armory  case. 
9  Navy  revolvers. 

4  Smith  it  Wesson  revolvers; 
G  Shot  guns. 

4  Spencer  rifles. 

4  Sharps  carbines. 

8  Boxes  Spencer  cartridges  (tin  box.) 

3  P)0xes  shot  gun  cartridges  (1£  tin  boxes.) 

6  Boxes  carbine  cartridges  (10  tin  boxes.) 

7  Bullet  moulds. 

1  Large  bell  in  yard. 

1  Large  Fairbaiik's  scales.  ■ 
<iOO  Bushels  potat'-es. 
302  Curds  wood. 
12  Tons  coal. 
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SURGERY. 

1  Case  amputating  instruments. 
1  Drug  case. 
1  Pocket  case. 

1  Pill  machine. 

2  Spatulas. 

1  Pair  scales. 

1  Case  dental  instruments. 
16  One  gallon  tincture  bottles. 
15  ^  gallon  tincture  bottles. 
15  Pint  tincture  bottles. 
40  Glass  stopped  bottles. 
25  Common  glass  bottles. 

1  Gross  vials. 

100  Dollars  medicines  on  hand. 

2  Mortars. 

3  Tin  cans. 

4  Demijohns. 

1  U.  S.  Dispensatory. 

6  Trusses. 

1  Cork  screw  and  1  hospital  chair. 

1  Table. 


FURNITURE    IN    DIRECTOR  S    OFFICE. 

2  Bedsteads  with  bedding  complete. 
1  Center  table. 

1  Baureau. 

1  Hair  cloth  sofa. 

4  Hair  cloth  chairs. 

1  Hair  cloth  rocker. 

1  Wash  sink  and  wash  bowl. 

1  Stove. 

1  Brussels  carpet. 

1  Matting  carpet. 

4  Cane  scat  arm  chairs. 

3  Spittoons. 

]  Draughtsman's  table. 
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FURNITURE    IN    WARDEN'    AND    GLERK's    OFFICE. 

6  Cane  seat  arm  chairs. 
1  Cane  seat  stool. 
1  Ilair  cloth  lounge. 
1  Round  table. 
1  Cupboard. 

1  Wash  sink,  wash  bowl  and  pitcher. 

2  Square  tables. 

1  Large  iron  safe. 

1  Letter  press, 

1  Eyelet  fastener  and  punch. 

4  Letter  heads  and  letter  boxes. 

3  Maps. 

1  Brussels  carpet. 
1  Matting  carpet. 
1  Stove. 
1  Clock. 
1  Screen. 


XJLERK'S    REPORT. 


Office  Northern  Indiana  State  Prison,  \ 
Michigan  City,  Dec.  15,  1860.  ( 

To  the  Hon.  Board  of  Directors  Indiana  State  Prison: 

Gentlemen: — I  herewith  submit  to  you   the   following   detailed 
Financial  Statement  and  Statistical  Abstract  from  the  books  of  the 
Prison  for  the  year  ending  December  15th,  1870. 
Respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  0.  SMITH,  Clerk. 
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(A.) 

Warden's  Jirport  of  Rcccipt.i  and  Expenditures  from  December  15,  1869,  to  Januaiy 

31,   1870. 


OF  WHOM  BECEIVED. 

Amonnt. 

ON  WHAT  ACCOUNT  PAID. 

Amount. 

Kroin  Jonec,  Chnpin  &  Co.,  labor  .... 

$2,74,-5  7.S 

940  09 

1,774  00 

463  5.3 

35  ,50 

$225  00 

From  (Tall  *  f'rosB,  lalMir 

2,787  87 
348  00 

92  82 

Visitors'  Fund 

1,805  00 

50  63 

223  ,56 

360  68 

63  28 

Total 

Total 

$5,95B  87 

$5,956  87 

(a.) 

Detailed  Statement  of  Expenditures  from  Decemlier  15,  1869,  to  January  31,  1870. 


Voocher. 


ON    W]IAT    ACCOVNT    TAID. 


10... 

u... 

12.., 
13... 
14... 
15.., 
IC... 
17... 
18... 
19.. 
•20.. 
21.. 


23  to  44. 

24  to  44. 

46 

4G 

47 

48 

40 

00„ 

51 

52...     . 

53 

54„ 

05_ 

S<5_ 


58 

59 

<>0 


Willijiiii  ICcIlcy.  bill  for  satP82i> 

Patrick  Pierce,  bill  for  jxatPfTHC 

Tjinvis  \V!ishinj!;tnii  bill  tor  gateagc 

.S.  W  atkiiis,  bill  for  (jatoajrc 

.lohn  Ro.Tcli,  bill  for  patcage 

A.  Cousin.",  bill  for  gativigc 

Clark  f^i)<>i(llp,  bill  for  cateuRi' 

Ili'nry  Lrwi.«,  bill  for  gatfaKi' 

Hnnnon  Kinj;,  bill  for  K-'^ttago  

Benjamin  Nndrlo,  bill  for  pat<  aRc 

Benjamin  I>aviH,  bill  for  gat^agr 

John  \Villi;iins,  bill  for  gateaf:^ 

Leonard  Woods,  bill  for  L'9  barrels  8alt,  at  $2.48 

,Io?ei)b  Ryan,  bill  for  .321  pounds  beef,  at  7  ct.s 

Wm.  Parker,  bill  for  4.3,"i  poundH  b^i'f,  at  7  cts 

Joseph  Kellofts,  bill  for  15  48.r.0th  bnsholss  beans,  §2.12'^ 

PominK  .t  P.omcl,  bill  for  If.  42-60th  bushels  beans  ?2.12k 

W.  T.  Miller,  bill  for  vegetables 

K.  Merrill,  bill  for  12V^  cords  wood,  at  83.00 

Joseph  Kellogg,  bill  for  t%  cords  wood 

Rudolph  .\undt,  bill  for  ti'J  cords  wood,  at  $2.75 

C.  T.  Dibble,  bill  for  one  side  solo  leather,  1?,\  lbs.,  at  39  cts 

Steiff  &  Debre,  bill  for  leather .' 

Bill  regular  Guards  from  Dec.  15,  1,«69,  to  Jan.  31,  1870 

H.  J.  Parker,  bill  for  one-half  month's  puardinfc  in  December 

Ames  ,t  Ilolliday,  bill  for  drugs  and  medicin» 

Benjamin  Elliott,  bill  for  groceries 

•J.  Dolninn,  bill  for  Hour  and  meal 

Hulhertflon,  Blair  A  Co.,  bill  for  25  bbls.  t-houlders  and  2.3  bbls.  tongues.. 

Knowles,  Cloyes  &  Co.,  bill  5  bbls.  ground  rye  coffee 

Purand,  Powers  «t  Moad.  hill  for  grocorlos , 

J.  V.  Farwell  .t  Co.,  bill  H^bV^  yds.  ticking,  and  4  bundles  batts 

Voifit  >t  Herpol.sheimnr,  bill  for  thread  and  cotton 

J.  V.  Farwell  A  Co.,  bill  for  200  yds.  crash,  and  159J^^  yds.  stripe 

R.  Conden,  bill  for  tinware 

J    K.  DeWolfe.  bill  for  hardware 

LouieTille,  N.  A.  A:  Chicago  R.  R.  Co.,  bill  for  freight 

Dr.  Geo.  J.  BontUy,  bill  for  salary,  Dec.  15,  to  Jan.  l->t - 

Hcboenemnnn  Jfc  Anhton,  bill  2  bbls.  kerosono,  5  doz.  brooms,  6  bn.  cora. 

Michigan  Cent.  K.  R.  Co  ,  bill  for  freight _ _ 

Ames  ,t  Holliday,  bill  for  oil  and  stationery 


Amount. 

$15  00 

15  OO 

15  00 

15  OO 

15  00 

15  00 

16  00 

15  00 

15  00 

15  00 

15  00 

15  00 

72  10 

22  47 

.30  45 

33  57 

35  50 

4  30 

36  75 

20  26 

143  00 

9  07 

21  <H) 

1,750  W> 

27  50 

50  63 

.V)9  03 

739  14 

872  00 

54  31 

64  »W 

214  0,5 

9  .50 

•52  75 

22  76 

16  03 

30  !>7 

33  33 

58  3fi 

30  48 

19  U> 

D.J.  — N.  S.  P, 
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Delailed  iStatement  of  Expenditures  from  Dec.  15,  1S69,  to  Jan.  31,  1870 — Con. 


Vouchers 


TO   WHAT    ACCOUNT    PAID. 


Amount. 


C2 '  Williftui  C.  Smith,  bill  cash  advnnced  for  postage  stamps,  Ac. 


03. 
64. 
65.. 
60. 
€7. 
68. 
69., 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 


Dennis  Purvis,  bill  for  42  40-l2Sth  cords  wood,  at  83.60., 

Jerry  IJuberts,  bill  fur  gati'age  

James  Champion,  bill  for  gateaRe 

Dr.  C.  0.  Hainrick,  bill  for  salary 

D.  Yeng'.ey,  bill  31  bbls.  mutton  hams , 

John  Anderson,  bill  for  gateage , 

W.  W.  Hijigins,  bill  for  expense  to  Indianapolis  and  Chicago 

C.  C.  IlamricU,  Bill  for  one-half  month's  guarding  in  December. 

American  Express  Co.,  bill  for  express  charges 

John  Bouchard,  bill  for  blacksmith  work 

J.  W.  tlart,  bill  expenses  to  Indianapolis  on  prison  business 


Total-. 


34  53 

148  09 

15  00 

45  00 

06  66 

300  12 

16  GO 

28  73 

27  60 

4  10 

8  95 

7  70 

$5,893  64 
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(B.) 

Warden's  Report  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  the  month  of  February,  1870. 


Balance  brought  up .1  S63  23 

Jooeij,  Cliapin  A  C>.,  labor I  1,(;16  95 

Ball  &  Cross,  labor G08  08 

Ford  A  Johnson,  labor 1,045  50 

Balis  account 324  52 

Visitors'  Kuu'l 17  25 

Balance  forward 851  04 

Total €4,550  57 


Discbarged  Convicts  account.. 

Provision  account 

Fuel  account 

Clothing  account 

Guards  account 

Drugs  and  Jlfdicincs  account 
ExpensB  account 


$120  00 

l,8n2  61 

851  01 

228  Gl 

1,185  00 

18  40 

350  94 


Total $4,666  57 


(b.) 

Detailed  Statement  of  Expenditures  foi'  February,  1870. 


ON    WHAT   ACCOUNT   PAID. 


,    1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

'  6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19  to  39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44... 

46 

46 

47 

48 

49 

60 

51 

62 

63 „. 

64 

66„ 


R.  Loviston,  bill  for  gateago 

JI.  Tschudi,  bill  for  pateage 

James  Marsh,  bill  for  gateago , 

W.  Blackburn,  bill  for  gateago , 

W.  Swain,  bill  for  gateago  

Chas.  White,  bill  for  gateage 

Chas  Collins,  bill  for  gateage 

C.  SnioUer,  bill  for  52  88-128th  cords  wood,  at  82.50 

Chris.  Yonkey,  bill  for  33  cords  wood,  at  53.00 

John  Wiseman,  bill  for  30  cords  wood,  at  5f2.75 

Aug.  H\ibner,  bill  for  20  cords  wood,  at  §2.75 

M.  J.  Hubner,  bill  for  30  cords  wood,  at  §2.50 

C.  Freese,  bill  for  6U-_Ji  cords  wood .s 

J.  H.  Stiller,  bill  for  iljo  cords  wood , 

Joseph  Kellogg,  bill  for  25^4  cords  wood 

Dennis  Purvis,  bill  for  4tj%  cords  wood 

John  Way,  bill  for  2  cords  wood „ 

John  Earl,  bill  for  100  fence  posts,  at  12J^  cts 

Bill  for  regular  Guards  in  February 

Amos  Sc  Holliday,  bill  for  drugs  and  mi'dicine , 

Haddock  >t  Son,  bill  for  drugs  and  medicine 

Turner,  Bristol  k  Co.,  bill  for  leather 

Benj.  Elliott,  bill  for  groceries 

Joseph  Dolman,  bill  for  flour  and  meal 

Durand,  Powers  &  Mead,  bill  for  groceries 

Cnlbertson,  Blair  k  Co.,  bill  for  12  bbls.  tongues,  814.00;  53  bbls.  pork 

hocks,  812.50;  20  bbls.  beef,  87.00 _ 

Michigan  Central  R    R.  Co.  bill  of  freight  .  

Jones,  Chajinian  &,  Co.,  bill  for  103  20-70th8  bu.  corn 

J.  K.  DeWolfe,  bill  for  hardware 

Dr.  C.  C.  Harnrick,  bill  for  salary 

Ames  &  Holliday,  bill  for  lamp  chimneys  and  oil 

E.  Sargent,  bill  for  boarding  John  McLeary,  a  wounded  guard 

American  E.x{.riss  Co.,  bill  for  express  charges 

C    \V.  BuTKess,  bill  for  gateago 

W.  C.  Smith,  bill  cash  to  M.  Tochudl  for  butchering $25  OU 

bill  cash  to  Geo.  Marsh  for  lumber 84 

Amount ..  ^ 


Amount. 

815  00 

16  0<J 

15  00 

15  00 

16  00 

15  00 

15  00 

131  71 

99  00 

82  50 

55  00 

75  00 

13U  06 

27  50 

75  18 

164  06 

5  00 

13  25 

1,885  00 

10  36 

8  05 

228  61 

217  96 

303  27 

310  88 

970  50 

69  83 

130  81 

36  06 

66  m 

5  30 

11  40 

2  80 

16  00 

26  64 
$4,666  57 
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(C.) 

Warden's  Report  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  the  month  of  March,  1870. 


or   WHOM    EECt:iVED. 

AmouDt. 

ON  WHAT  ACCOUNT  PAID.               Amonnt. 

81,806  87 
720  97 
1,109  00 
424  85 
18  50 
502  18 

$861  04 
844  80 

406  00 

l.Wl  64 
232  29 

1,185  00 

33  87 

48  73 

1        Total 

Total 

$4,642  37 

$4,642  3r 

(c.) 

Detailed  Statement  of  Expenditures  for  March,  1870. 


OK   WHAT    ACCOCNT    PAID. 


Amoant. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 , 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 „. 

13 

14  

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21„ 

23 

■a 

24 

■lij......... 

n 

28 

20 

30 

Z\ 

32 

:« 

.-H 

35 _.. 

36 

37 

38 

40"to"60 

61  

62 

63 

64 

65 

6«™.«^., 
67 


Joseph  Zeldlpr,  bill  for  25  cords  wood,  at  $2.50 

F.  Bob7,in(\  bill  for  49  cords  wood,  at  $2.75 , 

Chris.  Smith,  bill  for  28  cordB  wood,  at  S2.75 

K.  Volt'/,  bill  for  48  cords  wood,  at  $2.75 

M.  J.  Hubnor  &  Bro.,  bill  for  CO  cords  wood 

C.  Yonkey,  bill  for  14?^  cordB  wood,  at  $2.75 

Rudolph  Aundt,  bill  for  92)/^  cords  wood,  at  $2.75 

W.  H.  Long,  bilM'ur  gateagt- - 

■Johu  Smith,  bill  for  guteage „...^.... 

B.  U.  Fletcher,  bill  for  galeagP 

T.  \V.  ChriiitersoD,  bill  for  gateage - 

L.  Moreland,  bill  for  gateage 

Jesso  Way,  bill  for  gateage 

T.  Plant,  bill  for  gateage ^ 

Thofl.  Fawce.tt,  bill  for  gateage 

Ueo.  I'itttuan.  bill  for  gateage 

011a  Cook,  bill  for  gateage „ 

.\brara  Gray,  bill  for  gateage 

Willis  riodge,  bill  for  gateage „ 

D.  M.  Byrouj,  bill  for  gateage - 

T.  AI*-xander,  bill  for  gateage _ 

F.  Feruard,  bill  for  gateage 

W.  B.-eler,  bill  h)r  gateage , ., 

John  Reed,  bill  for  gateage „ _ 

Syney  (;iark,  t)ill  for  gateage „ 

J.  Gainsoo,  bill  for  gateago 

T.  K.  Smith,  bill  for  gateage ~ 

L.  Kelluer,  bill  for  gateage. 

W.  Baakri,  bill  for  gateago ™.. 

S.  Coalter^,  bill  for  gatfraj^e ..^. 

F.  Taylor,  bill  for  gateage 

George  Uiiw-fon,  bill  for  gateage —... 

ThoH.  Goldring,  bill  for  150  42-69thB  bunhelg  potatoeH,  at  40  cts 

M.  Schubi'r,  bill  for  152  5-HOths  bushels  potatoes,  at  40  cts _ 

Duuitls  &  Barron,  bill  for  onu  bbl.  muttoa  bams ». 

TK'Ti'y  A  Co.,  bill  for  2  bushels  clover  seed 

John  Karl,  bill  for  2  loads  straw 

W.  Daviileon,  bill  fur  Hag  i-tone  for  entrance  gate.: 

Frank  Howe,  bill  for  banting  Shipp,  HScap<.'d  conTict 

Bill  of  regular  Guards  for  March 

Ames  S  Holliday,  bill  of  drug  and  medicine 

J.  Dolman,  bill  for  Hour  and  meal 

B.  Elliott,  bill  for  grocerlxsn , 

Knowlcs,  Cloyos  St,  Co.,  bill  for  5  bbls.  ground  rye  coffe« ,„... 

Hosford  A  Telford,  bill  for  10  bbls.  hominy,  at  $5.00 > 

Dnrand,  Powers  .t  Mead,  bill  for  4  bbls.  syrnp,  180  gallons »., 

Oulbcrtson,  Blair  .4  Co.,  bill  for  4  bbls.  sausages,  1,146  lbs.,  at  103>^  ctB., 
Gust  N'eimer,  bill  for  22  bush'ds  beans,  at  92.26 .". 


862  50 
134  76 

77  00 
132  00 
145  00 

39  18 
264  37 

15  00 

15  00 

15  00 

16  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 

15  00 

16  00 

15  00 

16  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 

15  00 

16  00 
15  00 

15  00 

16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00- 
60  28 
60  83 
11  00 
18  % 
10  00 

7  08 

9  86 

1,186  00 

33  87 

362  M 

179  12 

49  92 

60M 

108  88 

ISO  36 

49  M 


53 


Detailed  Statement  of  Expenditures  for  May^  1870 — CSontinueA 


«9 

70 

n -. 

78 

73 

74„ 

76 ». 

76_...... 

77 

78 

T9 

•0 


Ames  &  HoUiday,  bill  for  lamp  oil  and  stationery 

J.  E.  De Wolff,. bill  for  hardware 

r>r.  0.  C.  Hamrick,  bill  for  salary 

F.  Sturgis  &  Co.,  bill  for  one  gross  2. quart  pans 

Michigan  Central  R.  R.  Co.,  bill  for  froight.s 

Louisville,  N.  A.&  Chicago  R.  R.  C,  bill  for  freights 

W.  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  bill  for  telegrams 

American  Express  Co.,  bill  for  Express  charges 

J.  V.  Farwell  &  Co.,  bill  for  252%  yards  tick 

W.  C.  Smith,  bill  cash  advanced  postage  stamps,  and  to  Wade  k  McLean 

making  sacks 

H.  D.  Wirtz,  bill  for  gateage 

Absalom  Edwards,  bill  for  gateage 

Amount __ 


%\\  18 

4  81 

66  66 

16  00 

30  16 

7  80 

4  60 

4  70 

48  73 

30  71 

15  00 

16  00 

$3,791  33 

54 

(D.) 

Wardens  Report  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  the  month  of  April,  1870. 


or  WHOM  BECEiVED.  Amount.     I  ox  what  accont  paid.  \    Amouot. 


Jones.  Chapin  &  Co.,  labor  account.,. 

$1,017  00  ; 

672  80 

1,029  7.5 

:i5o  17 

13  50 

143  CI 

83,831  So 

Balance   forward 

S5C2  18 
30  OC 

1,408  93 

237  44 

....'•        1,281  23 

G9  95 

165  61 

76  59 

Total 

Total 

83,831  8.^ 

(d.) 

Detailed  Statement  of  Expenditures  for  April,  1 870. 


Vouchers. 


TO    WHAT   ACCOUNT    PAID. 


1 M.  Dewine,  bill  for  gateage 

2 F.  Mclji-an,  bill  for  Rateage 

3 J.  H.  Weiglet,  bill  for  5  pwrs  fi-atlier  pillows 

4 ^..    W.  Brinckmnn,  bill  for  .'5%  days  cutting  stone  sill  east  gate. 

5 Asa  Harper,  bill  for  G3  50-tiOth" bushels  potatoes,  at  30  cts.... 

6 1  A.  Griffin,  bill  for  250  bushol.s  potatoes,  at  30  cts 

7  to  27 Bill  of  regular  Guards  for  April 

28 '  George  Hart,  bill  for  20  nights  guarding,  at  §2,00 

29 '  Ames  &  Hollidav,  bill  for  drugs  and  medicine. 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 


Turner,  Bristol  <fe  Co.,  bill  for  leather 

J.  V.  Fiirwi  11  it  Co.,  bill  for  1f>  packages  cotton  stripe,  and  for  thread 

B.  Elliott,  bill  for  grocfries 

Joseph  Dolman,  bill  for  flour  and  meal 

Durand,  Powers  and  Jlead,  bill  for  sue  bbl.  rice,  one  bag  D.  apples 

Culbertson,  Blair  &  Co.,  bill  for  20  bbls.  beef,  S7.00  ;  18  bbls.  pork  hocks, 

$12.00;  27  bbls.  tongues,  812.00 

36 Amos  &  Uoilidav,  bill  for  lamp  oil  and  stationery 

37 1  .1.  K.  DeWolfe,  bill  for  liardware 

38 Michigan  Central  K.  It.  Co.,  bill  for  freight 

39 R.  Couden,  bill  for  tinware 

40 Voigt  &  Herjiolsheimer,  bill  for  cotton  thread  and  buttons 

41 I'r.  C.  C.  Hamrick,  bill  for  salary 

42 Leroy  Koyce,  bill  for  boarding  McLeary,  a  wounded  Guard,  2  mouths 

43 1  J.  Weller,  bill  for  2'-;^  dozen  sheep  skins 

44 1  Tibbetts  Olds,  bill  for  .5V,  day's  guarding 

45 j  Frauk  Howe,  bill  for  27  days  guarding  

46 H.  Berry,  bill  for  24  days  guarding 

47 1  W.  W.  Higgins,  bill  expenses  to  Chicago  twice,  and  cash  advanced  to  pur- 

I  sue  .Sliipp 

48 1  Catherine  Miller,  bill  for  23^^  pounds  beef,  for  liospital 

40 American  Express  Co.,  bill  for  Express  charges 


?15  00 

15  or. 

22  76 

14  00 

19  15 

75  00 

l,i:t7  65 

40  OC 

09  95 

76  69 

112  76 

254  92 

351  01 

25  8c 

680  re 

S  00 

11  29 

•26  04 

13  f)0 

16  16 

06  66 

a4  67 

15  00 

10  08 

49  60 

44  OO 

Total. 


23  02 
3  86 
6  2£ 

$3,269  06 


55 
(E.) 

Warden's  Report  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  the  month  of  May,  1870. 


or   WHOM    RECEIVED. 


Joneo,  Chapin  k  Co.,  labor  account.. 

Hall  i  Cross,  labor  acconnt , 

Ford  i  Johnson,  labor  account 

Sales,  acconiit 

Balaccu  (Dec.  15,  not  reported) 

United  States  convict  keeping 

Yisitorg'  Fund,  account 

Total 


ON   WHAT    ACOODNT   PAID. 


Balance  brought  up $143  CI 

Discharged  convict,  account ,  120  00 

Provision  account 1685  20 

Fuel  account I  214  60 

Kxporse,  account I  409  69 

ClotliiuK  account 102  61 

Guiird  account 1251  20 

Drugs  and  medicines  account 7  10 

Balance  forward 506  01 

Total I  $4440  01 


(e.) 
Detailed  Statement  of  Expenditures  for  May,  1870. 


r  Vouchers. 


ON    WHAT    ACCOUNT   PAID. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5_ 

6 

7 

8 „ 

9 

10„ 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18  to  38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 , 

44 

45 , 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 , 

62 

53 , 

54 

56 

56 

57 

58 

69 


W.  B.  Wesley,  bill  for  gateage 

Wilson  Boyle,  bill  for  gateage 

John  H.  Wood,  bill  for  gateage 

D.  J.  Hutihins,  bill  for  gateago 

Alex.  Trepkey,  bill  for  gateage 

John  Deiter,  bill  for  gateage 

John  Leroy,  bill  for  gateage 

Alex.  Blake,  bill  for  gateage  

Leonard  Woods,  bill  for  14  bbls.  of  salt,  a'  ^i.dO  per  barrel 

Dennis  No  and,  bill  for  22  5-(i0th  bush<'.l8  potatoes,  -lOc 

F.  Zeimer,  bill  for  350  pounds  fisti 

D.  Davidson,  bill  78  cords  wood  at  2.75..... 

Da'i.  Kennedy,  bill  surveving  sewer  (jutlet 

John  Cross,  bill  labor  of  B.  Corder  and  John  Morrison 

F.  Kreiger,  till  of  repairs  on  wagon 

Whitnjore,  Gasten  &,  Brown,  bill  for  6  dozen  palm-leaf  hats 

Frank  Howe,  bill  for  7  days  guarding 

Bill  of  regular  guards  for  May 

B.  Elliott,  bill  for  .'5  days  guarding 

E.  nigbfield,  bill  for  8  days  guarding 

C.  PI.  Duing,  bill  for  12  days  guanling 

Ames  A  Holliday,  bill  for  drugs  and  medicine 

Turner,  Bristol  &  Co.,  bill  for  leather 

CulbertsoB,  Blair  &  Co.,  bill  20  lbs.  beef  8.00,18  lbs.  pork,  23  bbls.  long's  12. 

Durand,  Powers  i  Mead,  bill  for  .'>  barrels  217  gallons  syrup 

Shonmann  ,t  Ashton,  bill  233  bushels  potatoes  40c.  14)-^  b'nsh.  beans  2,12 

B.  Elliott,  bill  for  grooerins 

Miciiigan  Central  Railroad,  bill  for  freight 

J.  E.  DeWolf,  bill  for  repairs  on  prison  roof 

.\mes  &  Holli<lay,  bill  for  stationery 

Walworth,  Twohig  &  Co.,  bill  for  steam  cock  and  ga«  pipe 

American  Express  Co.,  bill  for  express  charges 

Joseph  Dolman,  bill  for  flour  and  meal 

Dr    C.  C.  Hamrick,  bill  for  salary 

C.  S.  Winship,  bill  for  .5  barrels  lime  2,00 

W.  0.  Smith,  bill  for  P.  0.  stamps,  ex.  to  LaPorto  with  convicts,  for  re- 
sentence, cash  awarded  G.  H.  Wood  services  as  engineer 

W.  U.  Telegraph  Co.,  bill  for  telegrams 

F.  Knube,  bill  for  100  f^nco  posts  lOc 

H.  Berry,  bill  for  one  months  guarding 

Total 


$15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
36  40 

8  83 
7  75 

214  50 
G  00 

13  00 
2  00 

9  00 
12  40 

1141  55 

6  75 

14  20 
21  30 

7  10 
93  01 

9'>8  00 

119  85 

13!)  63 

99  89 

25  21 

192  22 

7  90 

6  71 

4  05 

364  94 

06  CG 

10  00 

65  36 

1  68 

10  00 

65  00 


$3790  .-i 


Wardens  Report  oj  Receipts  and  Expenditures  fvr  the  month  of  July^  1870. 


OF   WHOM   BECKIYED. 

Amonnt. 

ON  WHAT  ACCOUNT  PAID. 

Amoaat. 

650  10 
ICilU  52 

648  82 
1123  25 

390  36 
67  60 

$105  00 

Jones,  Chapia  &  Co.,  tubor  account.. 

1376  64 

491  66 

1194  75 

34  12 

73  37 

1221  07 

Total 

Total. 

$4496  01 

$4490  61 

(g-) 

Detailed  Statement  of  Expenditures  for  July,  1S70, 


Vouchers. 


ON  WHAT  ACCOUNT  PAID. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 , 

10 

11  to  31 

32 , 

33 , 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

46 

40 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

03 

54 

55 , 

66 


D.  Levi,  bill  for  gatcage 

William  Tiuitt,  bill  forgateagc 

W.  Sourmau,  bill  for  gateage 

W.  Forbhi-c-,  bill  for  gateago 

Harmon  Moore,  bill  for  gateage 

.1.  Ilauk,  bill  for  gateage 

R.  T.  Thomas  A  Co.,  bill  for  19  24-COtb  bushels  beans,  1,75 

Ehrgott  ic  Krebs,  bill  for  stationery 

H.  Jewell,  bill  for  cabbage  and  tomato  plants 

H.  Berrj-,  bill  for  5'4  days  guarding „ 

Bill  of  regular  guards  for  July 

James  Glasgow,  bill  for  24  days  guarding 

Amos  &  Ilolliday,  bill  for  drugs  and  medicine 

Voigt  A.  lUrpolshcimer,  bill  for  needles,  tape  and  towels 

Turner,  Bristol  A  Co.,  bill  for  leather 

Joues,  Cliapin  &.  Co.,  bill  for  130  bushels  oats 

Ames  &  Ilolliday,  bill  for  oil  and  sundries 

K.  Couden,  bill  for  tinware 

Ford  A  Johnson,  bill  for  half  gallon  coach  varnish 

Michigan  Central  Railroad  Co.,  bill  for  freight 

J.  E.  i)e\Volf,  bill  for  hardware  and  repairs 

Pr.  C.  0.  Uauirick,  bill  for  salary 

Durand,  Powers  A  Mead,  bill  for  groceries 

B.  K.liott,  bill  for  groceries 

Scboenemann  k  Ashtoii,  bill  for  groceries 

Jones,  (;hftpin  A  Co.,  bill  for  24  barrels  tlonr 

Knowlcs,  Cloves  &  Co.,  bill  for  5  bbls.  ground  rye  coffee 

J.  Dolman,  bill  for  flour  and  meal 

Leroy  Royce,  bill  13V.  weeks  board  J.  McLeary  a  wounded  guard  4,00;  33 

meals  to  visiting  committee  from  Yearly  Meeting  2oc 

AV.  C.  Smith,  bill  for  postage  stamps  and  lamp  for  office 

J.  1!.  I'oush,  bill  for  gateage 

H.  M.  Hopkins,  bill  for  y8V;^  pounds  butter  23c 

Uurand,  Powers  k  Mead,  bill  for  groceries 

R.  T.  Thomas  &  Co.,  till  for  19  2y-100th  bushels  beans  1,76 j 

.\m(ric«n  Kxpress  Co.,  bill  for  express  charges 

John  B.  Nilee,  bill  foes  on  account  State  v».  Finch  &  Barker 

Total 


$15  00 

15  00 

l.S  00 

15  00 

15  00 

16  00 

34  45 

20  00 

18  60 

9  75 

1142  60 

42  50 

34  12 

7  03 

66  34 

71  67 

19  22 

13  05 

4  00 

25  20 

102  39 

66  66 

149  m 

12  27 

10  96 

91  86 

44  98 

398  81 

CO  82 

24  26 

16  00 

22  66 

676  99 

34  GO 

6  90 

60  00 

$3276  M 


56 

(F.) 

Wardens  Report  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  ths  month  of  June,  1870. 


Bitlance  broagbt  foiwiird 

Jonea,  Cliapiu  A  Co,  Ubor  account... 

Hall  A  C'ro8i>,  labor  aecouut.. 

ford  &  JoliDHon,  labor  account. 

Httkx  account 

TlBitoru'  i'nnd  account 

Total 


$506  01 
1079  87 

t;55  00 
1122  00 

492  67 
•21  75 


Discharged  convict  account 

ProviBion  account 

Kxpcnso  account 

Clothing  account 

Guards 

Drugs  and  medicine 

Balance  forward 

Total 


6195  00 

2023  98 

277  24 

72  64 

1240  00 

18  48 

650  16 

«4477  50 


Detailed  Statement  of  Expenditures  /or  June,  1870. 


Vouchers. 


OK    WHAT    ACCOUNT    PAID. 


1 S.  H.  Ransom  i  Co.,  bill  for  cooking  stove 

2 Petor  Cooni'}',  bill  for  19  bushels  potatoes,  40c. 

3 J.  Fudge,  bill  for  gHteage 

4 Ford  Clark,  bill  for  gateagf 

6 1  Daniel  Joues,  bill  for  gateage 

6 !   W.  Wallace,  bill  for  gateage 

7 William  Curry,  bill  for  gateago 

8 1  W.  Coleman,  bill  for  gateage 

H.  C.  Warriuer,  bill  for  gateuge 

J.  D.  Kedding,  bill  for  gateage 

J.  A.  Dowuey,  bill  for  gateage 

E.  Linden,  bill  for  gateago 

A.  McadowH,  bill  for  gateage 

Bill  of  regular  guardw  f&r  June 

Ames  A  HoUiday,  bill  for  drugs  and  medicines  . 
Turner,  Bristol  &  Co.,  bill  for  k-alher 

F.  Sturgis  k  Co.,  bill  for  tinware 


10 

11 , 

12 

13 

14  to  34 

35 

36 

37 


39..., 
4«..„ 
41... 
42.... 


Dr.  C.  C.  Hamrick,  bill  for  salary 

Culbertson,  Blair  &  Co.,  bill  35  bbls.  pork  20,00;  2o  bbls.  beef  12,50. 

Duraud,  Powers  &  Mead,  bill  for  groceries 

Durand,  Powers  k  Mead,  bill  4  bbls.  syrup;  3  bbls.  kerosene  oil 

J.  Dolman,  bill  for  flour  aud  meal 


43 ;  B.  Elliott,  bill  for  groceries. 


Michigan   Central  Railroad  Co.,  bill  for  freight.. 


46 1  Ames'i-  Holliday,  bill  for  lamps,  oil  and  stationery 

46 .».,.... 

47 , 

4«_ 

4U 

50  „ 

61_....:. 

82.„ 

W 


Amount. 


J.  E.  DeWolf,  bill  for  hardware 

W.  W.  HiggiuB,  bill  for  Ex.  to  Chicago,  Indianapolis  and  Jefforsonville 

American  E.\presg  Co.,  bill  for  exprest*  charges 

H.  Berry,  bill  for  one  month's  guarding 

H.  Earl,  bill  for  73  3'i-60th  bushels  potatoes,  40c 

Peter  Donnelley,  bill  for  50  5-GO  bushels  potatoes,  7oc 

J.  Keemer,  bill  for  gateage 

William  McDouell,  Wl  for  gateage : 


Total. 


S39  00 
7  6(1 
15  0(1 
15  00 
15  60 

15  00 

16  0(1 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 

1185  00 

18  48 

72  64 

9  25 

66  66 

1117  50 

245  7T 

174  90 

352  10 

59  12 

75  7(i 

13  3T 

35  20 

33  40 

4  60 

55  00 

29  43 

37  56 

15  00 

15  00 

$3827  34 


58 
(H.) 

Wardetis  Report  of  Hcceipts  and  Expenditures  for  the  month  of  August,  1870. 


OP  WHOM   RECEIVED. 


Balance  brought  lip ;  S1221  07 

Jones,  Chapin  &  Co.,  labor  account..  Ki.W  25 

Hall  &  Cross,  labor  account I  Wl  89 

Ford  ife  Johnson,  labor  account 118")  50 

Sales  account 472  fit; 

ViBitors  fund  account 40  00 

Total I  S5213  ;i7 


Discharged  convict  account 

Proviifion  account 

Expense  account ' 

Guard  account ' 

Drug  and  medicine  account 

Clothing  account 

Bediliug  account 

Balance  forwarded , 

Total ( 


S5213  37 


(h.) 
Detailed  Statement  of  Expenditures  for  August,  1S70. 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23  to  43. 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

60 

61 

62 

53 

64 


F.  Burton,  bill  for  gateapje !  Z'i^  00 

F.  Miller,  bill  tor  gateage i  '  15  00 

J.  Farley,  bill  for  gateat;e i  15  00 

J.  Kaser,  bill  for  gateage 15  00 

J.  Hensley,  bili  for  gateage ]  15  00 

H.  Rodgers,  bill  for  gateage 15  00 

G.  Franklin,  bill  for  gateage 1  15  00 

11.  Close,  bill  for  gateage.. '  16  00 

Thomas  McBride,  bill  lor  gateage '.  15  00 

B.  Coffee,  bill  for  gateage  ■  IS  00 

A.  .Strinebeck,  bill  for  gateage '  15  00 

S.  Soperg,  bill  for  gateage '  15  0^ 

E.  Berter,  bill  f.jr  gateage i  15  00 

VVilliani  Kamper,  bill  for  9  30-GOth  bushels  potatoes ,  11  H 

L    Woods,  bill  for  2.i  barrels  salt  at  2,35 |  -^  76 

William  Harper,  bill  (i  bushels  apples  40c i  2  40 

John  Lider,  bill  427  sheep.  34,785  lbs.,  at  3j-^c 1  1009  47 

Thomas  Wood  &  Co.,  bill  30  bhls.  mutton  hams I  2C4  31 

Uallock  it  Wheeler,  bill  50  feet  hose,  coupling  and  pipe !  15  75 

K.  L.  Valentine,  bill  for  mowing  25  acres  of  grass '  -5  00 

0.  Cloush,  bill  for  threshing  117J-$  bushels  rye ■  ^06 

J.  Stoift"  &  Co.,  bili  for  3  sides  upper  leather ;  13  50 

Bill  for  regular  guHrd"  lor  .-Vugust i  H'*'^  00 

Ames  &  Holliday,  hill  for  drugs  and  medicine 4-1  44 

J.  Dolman,  bill  for  flour  and  meal 309  48 

B.  Elliott,  bill  for  groceries ;  15  56 

T.  \V.  Francis,  bill  for  130  sheep 245  71 

E.  W.  Densmore  .t  Co.,  hill  for  50  bbls.  tlonr !  243  00 

Purand,  Powers  ife  Mead,  bill  for  groceries ^'72  86 

J.  V.  Farwell  &  Co.,  bill  for  ticking  and  thread j  '  46  66 

W.  U.  Telegraph  Co.,  bill  for  telegrams 4  OS 

Ames  A  Hollidrty,  bill  for  stationery,  Ac I  "  00 

J.  E.  DeWolf,  bill  for  hardware 4  6.'J 

Michigan  Central  Kiiilroad  Co.,  bill  forfreight 23  31 

Dr.  C.  C.  Ilamrirk,  bill  for  salary :  66  ^ 

W.  C.  Smith,  bill  of  expense  arresting  N.  Smith  escaped  convict  and  cx-t 

pense  arresting  I).  W.  Shearer  escap«<l I  58  SO 

Louisville  V.  A.  it  Chicago  Bailroad  Co.,  bill  freight  on  2  cars  shoop 43  00 

Amerirao  Express  Co.,  bill  for  express  charges 5  66 

George  H.  Wood,  bill  for  3,'.;  mouths'  work  on  farm  and  about  prison 174  20 

John  McCartney,  bill  for  arresting  N.  Smith  escaped  convict W  00 

Total I  8*<fr^  T» 
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(K.) 

Warden's  Itcport  of  Hcceipts  and  Expenditures  for  the  month  of  tScptcmljer,  1870. 


OP   WHOM    KEOEIVED. 


Al)10UUt. 


Balance  bi'onght  np '  8720  fiS 

Jones,  Cbapin  &  Co.,  labor  account..!  1632  50 

Hall  &  Cross,  labor  account '  (i03  0.5 

Tord<fc  Jolin.son,  labor  account 1132  f>0 

SalfS  account 083  02 

VJeitorB'  fund  account 21  00 

Total '.  S1795  22 


ON    WHAT  ACCOUNT   PAID. 


Amount. 


Discli«i-2:ed  convict  account 8135  DO 

Expense  account 2'J7  97 

Provision  account i  Hi90  43 

Guards  account !  1251  50 

Drug8  and  medicine  account i  32  66- 

Clothing  account ;  131  69 

Balance  forwarded j  956  08 

Total 1  84795  22 


(k.) 

Detailed  Stateyncnt  of  Expenditures  for  September^  1870. 


Vouchers. 


ON    WHAT    ACCOVNT    PAID. 


1 1  W.  Gise,  hill  for  gatcage 

2 1  John  Butler,  bill  for  gateage 

3 1  J.  Kaudolph,  bill  for  gateage 

4 '  John  IJicks,  bill  for  gateage 

5 j  .John  Lewan,  bill  for  gateage 

6 !  \V.  Warren,  bill  for  gateaga 

7 \  J.  Shoemaker,  bill  for  gateage „ 

8 '  E.  Ryan,  bill  for  gateage 

9 William  llarris,  bill  for  gateage 

10 J.  C.  Davison,  bill  for  2  E.xcelsior  Extinguishers  and  metres , 

11 C.  L.  Winship,  bill  for  3  barrels  lime 

12 C.  Miller,  bill  lor  18^  lbs.  beef  for  hospital 

13 Uenning  A  Rome],  bill  for  potatoes  and  onions 

14 A\  .  F.  Miller,  bill  for  2  busiiels  onions 

16 E.  F.  Way,  bill  for  11  4.6  th  bushels  potatoes 

16 :  Asa  Harper,  bill  for  2SJ^  bushels  apples 

17 F.  Voltz,  bill  for2  5-60th  bushels  potatoes 

18 i  J.  Lambesky,  bill  for  13  f)8-60th  bushel  potatoes 

19 i  L.  Dade,  bill  for  5  bushels  onions , 

20 '  N.  Mudgc,  bill  for  4  barrels  pickles  at  5,00 

21 ;  John  Leller,  bill  for  297  sheep,  24,307  lbs  at  3>^ 

22 John  Warner,  bill  for  o4  43-60  buslielg  potatoes  and  106  lbs.  butter  25c.. 

23 Jaint'S  Mack,  bill  for  26  19-60  bushels  potatoes , 

24  to  46 '  Bill  for  regular  guards  for  September 

46 Ames  4  HoUiday,  bill  for  drugs  and  medicine 

47 Turner,  Bristor^  Co.,  bill  for  leather 

48 Durand,  Powers  &  Mead,  bill  for  groceries , 

49 Durand,  Powers  i:  Mead,  bill  forgroceries 

50 '  B.  Elliott,  bill  for  76  lbs  butter  and  1  box  saleratus, 

51 '  Gust  Neiiner,  bill  37  bushels  potatoes  ;  102  lbs  butter  and  158  lbs  beans., 

52 „     Joseph  Dolman,  bill  for  flour  and  meal 

53 Peck  it  Son,  bill  for  lumber 

54 AniesA  HoUiday,  bill  for  glass,  putty  and  stationery , 

56 1  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Co.,  bill  for  freight.. 

66 '  "       ~         - 

67 

68 

59 

60 


Dr.  C.  C.  Hamrick,  bill  for  salary.. 

W.  C.  Smith,  bill  for  cash  advanced  P.  0.  stamps  and  postage.. 

J.  E.  DeWoIf,  bill  for  hardware 

.\merican  Express  Co.,  bill  for  express  charges 

H.  Berry,  bill  for  9  day's  guarding 


Amount. 


Total.. 


SI  5  oe 

15  OC 
15  Wl 
15  (10 
15  00 

15  00 

16  00 
15  <KI 
15  W 
88  <i(> 

6  00 

1  X8 
11  .50 

3  00 
11  8] 
11  90 

2  8:; 
13  96 

5  10 
20  CO 

850  74 

84  80 

26  31 

1235  00- 

32  6.> 

131  09- 

270  06 

,302  36- 

25  00 

96  43- 

253  04 

63  15. 

17  14 
8  00 

66  60 
28  00 

15  61 

6  as 

16  50 
83839  K- 
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(L.) 

Warden's  Report  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  the  month  of  October,  1870. 


OF  WHOM  KECKIVKP. 

Amount. 

ON   WHAT  ACCOUNT  PAID. 

AmooDt. 

t-956  08 
lu:i9  00 

8120  00 

339  40 

1495  41 

1097  00 
570  84 
18  60 

1236  00 

Drugs  and  medicine  accouDt 

17  89 

1711  32 

Total 

Total 

84909  02 

$4909  02 

GO 

Detailed  Statement  of  Expenditures  for  October,  1870. 


ON    WHAT    ACOOUNT    PAID. 


6 , 

7 

8 , 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 , 

14 

15 

16 

17  to  38  , 

il9 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 


H.  Lehman,  bill  for  pateage 

.7.  0.  Taylor,  liill  for  gateage 

J.  (lark,  bill  for  gatcage 

.1.  Uaggerty,  bill  for  gateagc 

V.  Mills,  bill  for  gate.'ige 

Frank  Kceue,  bill  for  gatt-age 

G.  W.  Walker,  bill  for  gatcage 

U.  Brown,  bill  for  gateage 

Di-nui8  Trahcnny,  bill  20  38-(;OUi  bushels  potatoes  iit  1,00 

John  Warner,  bill  for  25.35-tJOth  bushels  potatoes  85c 

Mike  Zilsmirc,  bill  for  20  14-tJOth  bushel  potatoes 

John  Hart,  bill  for  G  bushels  apples  40c 

Jacob  Lerandusky,  bill  for  ISl-j  bushels  potatoes 

F.  Schmotzer,  bill  for  30  pounds  beef  for  hospital 

Jerry  Mikesell,  bill  for  3:i3  bushels  potatoes 

George  F.  Kllis,  bill  711  10  GOth  bushels  potatoes 

Bill  of  regular  guard  for  October 

Ames  &  Uolliday,  bill  for  drugs  and  medicine 

Durand,  Powf-rs  &  Mead,  bill  for  groceries 

Culberts  n,  Blair  &  Co.,  bill  for  25  barrels  beef  SIO.OO 

Joseph  Dolman,  bill  for  flour  and  meal 

B.  Elliott,  bill  for  groceries 

H.  Palmer,  bill  forcorn  meal 

Michigan  Central  Kailroad  Co.,  bill  for  freight  charges 

Turner,  Bristol  &  Co.,  bill  for  shoe  nails  and  lasts 

Ames  &  Hollidav,  bill  for  glass,  lead  and  oil 

J.  K.  DeWolf,  bill  for  hardware  

Winterbotham,  Jones*  Chapin,  bill  of  lumber  and  repairs 

American  Express  Co.,  bill  for  express  charges 

Dr.  C.  C.  Ilamriok,  bill  for  salary 

W.  W.  Higgins,  bill  for  expensfs  to  Chicago  6  times  on  prison  business 

cash  advanced  Daily  Journal,  and  expenses  to  Michigan  for  potatoes 

A.  B.  Thurber,  bill  for  U  barrels  pickles  at  5,00 

Total 


Amount, 


S15  00 

15  00 

15  00 

15  00 

16  00 

15  00 

15  00 

15  00 

20  (53 

21  74 

17  19 

2  40 

14  80 

4  30 

182  eo 

402  59 

1235  00 

17  89 

191  93 

260  09 

233  97 

42  56 

80  71 

154  77 

2  60 

29  56 

7  08 

7  79 

1  10 

06  66 

59  26 
30  00 


83197  T» 
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(M.) 

Warden's  Hiport  of  Heceipts  and  E.rpniditurts  from  Xov.  \st  to  Dec.  \5th,  1870. 


OF    WHOM    RF.CKtVr.l). 

/^moiiut. 

ON    WHAT    ACCOUNT    PAID. 

i 

Amonnt. 

Balance  brought  up 

ei,711  32 

8195  OO 
87  'iC 
607  44 
2,183  es 
1,866  It) 
1  230  6& 

JoDPH,  Chapiu  A:  Co.,  labor 

Uall  A  Cross,  lubor 

97iJ  40 

Ford  A  Johuson,  labor 

1,000  76 

372  DO 

1,1 ';n  82 

20  25 

5,t)90  28 

1  Ouaids  account 

Vigitors'  fund  account 

81  56 
7  843  28 

Balance,  Dec.  15th,  1809 

Total , 

13,984  93 

i            Total 

«1.H,984  93 

Detailed  ^:>tatcmLnt  of  Ktpeiidltures  from  Nov.  \s(  to  Dec.  Ibth,  1870. 


Vouchers. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7„ 

8 

9 

10 

U , 

la 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17., 

18 

19 

'JO  to  41. 

a 


OS  WHAT  Accocyr  PAin. 


G.  W.  Francis,  bill  for  gatougc... 

W.  M.  BardlDK,  bill  for  gatcage 

J.  B.  Bowers,  bill  for  gateuge 

A.  Slager,  bill  for  gateiigo 

W.  H.  Williams,  bill  for  gatcagf 

0.  Miller,  bill  for  gatuago 

Fred  Kruso,  bill  for  gatoago 

Wm.  Kruse,  bill  for  gateage „ 

N.  Wfntz,  bill  for  gateage 

1*.  Murpbry,  bill  for  gateago 

George  Barlils,  bill  forgatcago 

W.  Crue,  bill  for  gateage 

J.  8.  Hopper,  bill  for  14  150.2000th  tons  coal,  at  $i).20  per  ton , 

N.  F.  Earl,  bill  for  horse  hire  to  pursue  escapes 

J.  N.  Tl^iornton,  bill  for  insurance  on  Prison  buildings 

Peter  Vc>liU'n,  bill  for  covering  a  pair  of  neck-yokes  with  leather.. 

Hosier,  Miles  it  Co.,  bill  for  dressing  lumber  for  fence „ 

Jo-i>phus  Wolfe,  bill  for  110  sheep,  8,330  pounds,  at  3  cts 

Thos.  Sherman,  bill  for  27  sheep,  2,2.'Jo  pounds 

Bill  for  regiilar  Guards,  Nos-.  1st  to  Dec.  15tli 

J.  N.  Jlehille,  bill  for  2  days  guarding  in  November 


43 1  Turner,  Bristol  and  Co.,  bill  for  leather. 


44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49„..., 
50 


Voigt  vt  Herpolsheimer,  bill  for  thimbles  and  needles , 

Valparaisii  Wool  M'fg  Co.,  bill  11  p'ces,  Ij^JSo-V^yda.,  heavy  and  light  stripe, 

Ames  A  Holliday,  bill  for  drugs  and  mudicin<' 

.\mP8  and  Holliday,  bill  for  paints,  oils,  ic,  for  now  fence 

J.  K.  DoWolfe,  bill  for  hardware 

R.  Couden,  bill  for  tinware 

Louisville,  >".  A.  &  Chicago  K.  R.  Co.,  bill  for  freight 

51 1  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  bill  for  tel;igrams , 

52 llarkel  &  Barker,  bill  for  cast  iron  and  sills 

53 „ Michigan  Central  K.  R.  Co.,  bill  for  freight,  for  November- , 

54 Michigan  Central  B.  R.  Co.,  bill  for  freight,  to  December  15th 

55 1  Ililbiirn  &  Hutchiuson,  bill  for  lumber 

56 _,.„....,  8choenemann  <t  .\.shton,  bill  for  rubber  back  map 

57 1  Haddock  A  .Son,  bill  for  stationery 

58 1  Dr.  C.  Hamrlck,  bill  for  salary,  from  Nov.  1st  to  Dec.  15th 

59 ,  -  -  

60 

61... 

02 , 

03 _ 

fr* 


CulbertBon,  Blair  Jt  Co.,  bill  25  bbls,  mess  beef,  at  810.0<J.. 

Culbertsou,  Blair  &  Co.,  bill  for  20  bbls.  mess  beef,  at  810.00 

Durand,  Powers  i  Mead,  bill  for  2  bbls.  kerosene,  6  bbls  hominy. 

Ouraud,  Powers  and  Slead,  bill  for  groceries 

George  H.  Wood,  bill  for  butter,  cabbage  plants  and  repairs 

Knowles,  Cloyes  ,&  Co.,  bill  for  5  bbis.  roast  gr'd  ryo  cotfeo 

H.  Palmer,  bill  for  flour  and  meal,  Nov.  1st  to  Dec.  15th 

Joseph  Dolman,  bill  for  tlour  and  meal.  Not.  let  to  Dec.  ICth 

Bcnj.  Elliott,  bill  for  groceries „.,.* 


Amount. 

816  OO 

16  00 

15  OO 

16  OO 

16  OO 

15  00 

15  OO 

15  OO 

15  OO 

15  00 

15  00 

15  00 

87  2(5 

6  eo 

100  00 

2  00 

G  48 

249  90 

75  75 

1,852  50 

3  6G 

61  3t; 

1  75 

1,167  48 

81  5.% 

20  P,5 

7  41 

2«  17 

5  30 

2  50 

13  16 

22  52 

43  79 

78  45 

75 

6  30 

100  00 

250  OO 

200  00 

56  86 

402  35 

30  57 

45  31 

236  01 

223  67 

igi  7?. 

62 


Detailed  /Statement  of  Expenditures  from  Nov.  1,  to  Dec.  15,  1870 — Continued. 


OS    WHAT    ACCOUNT    PAID. 


A 

mount. 

«29l  85 

21  66 

1  90 

47  41 

16  66 
15  00 

68 
69 
70 
71 

72 

73 


T.  W.  Francis,  bi)l  121  sbecp  8395  pounds  and  20  bushels  beans  at  $2,00.... 

Gust  Neimer.  bill  i5  biishelij  onions  and  1  box  candles 

Amorican  Exprtss  Co.,  bill  for  expri'ss  charges 

William  C.  Smith,  bill  postagu  stamps  and  P.  0.  bos  rent  22,41 ;  also  rasb 

to  J.  Burch,  convict,  for  overwork  2.0,00 

W.  \V.  Higgins,  to  express  to  Valparaiso  and  Chicago  twice   on  prison 

business  ;  also  for  shuttle  and  tape  measure.. 

George  Washington,  bill  for  gateage 

Total 


$6141  65 
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OF    THK 


TRUSTEES  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS 


oU\^Y§'  and  fflrpltaiu  mwu, 


KNIGHTSTOWN,  IND. 


TO  THE  LEGISLATURE. 


INDIANAPOLIS  : 

A  L  E  X  A  N  l^  P:  R     II  .     CONNER,     STATE     PRINTER". 


1870. 


D.  .1.— S.  H.  R.— 1. 


TRUSTEES  REPORT. 


Indiana   Soldiers'  and  Orphan's  IIomk,  ) 

Knightstown,  Ind.,  October  31,  1870.  \ 

To  His  Excellency  Conrad  Baker.,  Governor  of  Indiana : 

In  making  this  our  fourth  annnal  report  of  the  Soldiers'  and 
Orphan's  Home,  it  affords  us  sincere  pleasure  to  record  the  fact 
that  our  labors  during  tiie  past  year  have  been  greatly  blessed. 

The  remari<able  degree  of  health,  and  physical  and  moral  devel- 
opment, that  have  attended  the  soldiers'  orphans  since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Home,  is  very  gratifying. 

By  reference  to  the  Superintendent's  report,  it  will  be  seen  that 
only  four  deaths  have  occurred  among  the  children  during  a  period 
of  nearly  two  and  a  half  years.  This  unusual  exemption  from 
disease  and  death,  and  the  rapid  anil  symmetrical  growth  of  body 

and  mind  so  clearly  noticeable  to  every  observing  visitor  to  the 
Home,  are  the  most  satisfactory  and  gratifying  evidences  that 
these  wards  of  the  State  have  been  well  cared  for  and  instructed, 
and  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  food  and  comforta- 
ble clothing. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  unable  with 
the  most  rigid  economy,  to  feed,  clothe  and  educate  these  children 
with  an  allowance  of  two  dollars  per  week  to  each  inmate, 
and  we  do  earnestly  recommend  that  the  sum  be  increased  to  three 
dollars  per  week. 

In  order  that  the  trustees  might  make  such  repairs  and  improve- 
ments as  were  indispensable,  and  for  the  purchase  of  furniture  and 
clothing,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  inc^urring  an  indebtedness 
of  five  thousand  dollars,  and  we  would  ask  that  a  special  appropri- 
ation be  made  at  an  early  day  to  meet  this  deficiency. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  be 
appropriated  for  repairs,  for  building  a  school  house,  and  for  the 
purchase  of  some  additional  land. 


The  accompanying  report  of  our  Superintendent,  Steward, 
Matron  and  Treasurer,  will  furnish  the  details  of  the  management 
of  the  Home,  together  with  the  various  items  of  expenditures  as 
allowed  by  the  Trustees. 

About  o«e  year  ago  our  former  Steward,  S.  H.  Kelsey,  resigned. 
The  Trustees  were  soon  enabled  to  fill  the  vacancy  by  the  appoint, 
ment  of  Rev.  John  McCrea,  of  Bloomington.  In  this  selection 
we  have  been  particularly  fortunate.  His  large  experience,  sound 
judgment,  and  Christian  character,  have  evidently  fitted  him  for 
this  responsible  position.  He  occupying  both  the  position  of 
Steward  and  moral  instructor. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  B.  Hill,  J 

C.  S.  Hubbard,    >  Trustees. 

Wm.  Hannaman,  ) 


SDPERINTENDENT'S   REPORT. 


Indiana  Soldiers'  and   Orphans'  Homk,  | 
Knightstown,  Indiana,   October  31,  1870.       \ 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

Gentlemen — I  present  this,  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Orphan's  Home  of  Indiana,  with  feelings  of  mingled 
gratitude  and  pleasure. 

Gratitude  to  God  that  he  has  preserved  and  protected  the  dis- 
abled and  destitute  soldier  and  fatherless  children  that  have  been 
inmates  of  our  Schools  and  Home  during  the  year,  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  in  life  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  inestimable  blessing 
of  home,  education,  and  training  a  grateful  State  has  provided  for 
them,  and  has  given  strength  and  courage  for  every  trial  to  those 
intrusted  with  their  guardianship,  and  pleasure  that  so  large  a 
measure  of  substantial  success  has  already  attended  our  labors  in 
the  past,  and  such  rich  results  are  promised  in  the  no  distant  future. 

Wearisome,  vexatious,  and  frequently  tliankless  as  are  the  duties 
pertaining  to  this  trust  in  all  its  departments,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  there  are  many  things  in  the  history  of  the  past  year  to 
encourage  if  not  to  compensate  all  concerned. 

Although  we  were  visited  by  that  fearful  epidemic,  "  Scarlet 
Fever,"  among  the  children,  early  last  spring,  God  in  his  mercy 
staid  tiie  disease  before  it  committed  the  sad  ravages  we  feared  it 
would.  In  its  first  appearance  it  was  most  virulent  in  its  character, 
and  although  nine  of  the  children  were  attacked  with  the  disease 
but  two  proved  fatal — two  bright  little  girls,  sisters,  from  Carroll 
County,  died  within  four  hours  of  each  other.  To  us  this  was  a 
sad  affliction.  After  having  been  spared  and  so  graciously  pre- 
served so  long  to  have  so  sudden  a  dispensation  among  us  made 
an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  children  not  soon  to  be  forgot- 
ten. One  other  death,  a  little  boy  ten  years  old — from  Jennings 
County — of  consumption,  is  all  thf;  deaths  among  the  children 
during  the  year;   and    an   additional  one,  from   the   same   disease, 
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about  one  year  ago,  constiiutes  the  entire  number  of  deaths — four 
ill  all — since  the  establishment  of  the  Orphan  Department,  now 
two  and  a  half  years. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
chill  the  health  of  the  Institution  has  been  excellent.  The  uniform 
good  health  that  has  prevailed  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  the 
subject  of  remark  by  all  who  have  visited  the  "  Home"  as  a  thing 
to  be  wondered  at;  and  it  is  indeed  remarkable  that  while  all 
around  us  there  has  been  a  great  amount  of  sickness,  especially 
among  children,  we  have  been,  it  would  seem,  the  especial  objects 
of  God's  care.  This  state  of  things  is  largely  owing,  we  think,  to 
the  watchful  care  of  all  connected  with  the  management  of  the 
children  ;  in  looking  to  their  personal  cleanliness  ;  the  careful  prep- 
aration of  their  diet;  the  giving  it  to  them  at  regular  hours,  and  in 
suitable  quantities;  the  proper  ventilation  of  their  sleeping  apart- 
ments; the  provision  of  suitable  and  seasonable  clothing,  and,  in 
fact,  every  thing  that  industrious  and  experienced  assistants  could 
do  to  render  comfortable  and  healthy  those  dear  little  ones  that 
have,  by  the  misfortunes  of  war,  been  committed  to  our  care. 

To  provide  for,  educate,  and  elevate  these  poor,  fatherless  chil- 
dren, particularly  when  made  fatherless  by  the  misfortunes  of  war, 
is  at  once  the  highest  duty  and  the  wisest  statesmanship  upon  the 
part  of  any  people.  It  certainly  is  economy,  take  it  in  a  p-ecuniaiy 
]")oint  of  view,  to  educate  and  train  these  destitute  children  for  use- 
fulness, and  to  fill  honorable  positions  in  life,  rather  than  let  them 
be  raised  up  in  ignorance  and  crime,  and  finally  be  arrested,  pros- 
ecuted for  crime,  and  incarcerated  in  our  prisons,  thus  destroying 
their  hopes  and  the  happiness  of  themselves  and  friends  for  life. 

I  regret  here  to  say  that  Indiana  is  not  doing  for  her  Soldiers' 
Orphans  what  she  ought  to  do,  and  what  she  is  abundantly  able  to 
do.  Other  States  are  providing  for  thousands,  and  doing  it  liber- 
ally and  well,  while  Indiana  is  providing,  or  has  provided  scantily, 
for  less  than  three  hundred.  I  have  before  me  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Orphans'  Homes  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
showing  twenly-tliree  Homes  permanently  established,  and  three 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-one  children  in  school,  while  she 
has  capacity  for  perhaps  twice  that  number,  while  Indiana  has  but 
one  home,  and  that  with  only  capacity  for  about  two  hundred. 
Pennsylvania  allows  for  each  child  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
dollars  per  year,  or  two   and  G7-100  dollars  per  week  for  mainte* 


nance,  while  Indiana  allows  one  hundred  and  four  dollars  per  year, 
or  two  dollars  per  week.  And  just  here  I  wish  to  reiterate  what  I 
have  said  in  former  reports,  that  this  sum  is  insufficient  to  properly 
provide  for  our  inmates  without  coming  up  to  each  succeeding 
Legislature  with  a  debt,  as  we  have  always  done  heretofore,  and 
have  to  do  again  in  consequence  of  the  insufficient  appropriation. 
This,  to  us,  is  exceedingly  embarrassing  and  unpleasant.  Penn- 
sylvania shows  by  the  report  referred  to,  that  she  can  not  take  care 
of  her  soldiers'  orphans  with  two  and  67-100  dollars  per  week.  If 
not,  why  should  Indiana  do  it  for  two  dollars  per  week  ? 

FARMING   INTERESTS  OF   THE   HOME. 

During  the  year  1869  we  had  an  abundant  crop  of  all  kinds  of 
vegetables,  which  enabled  us  to  go  through  that  winter  very  com- 
fortably, and  what  we  failed  to  produce  we  were  enabled  to  pur- 
chase at  very  reasonable  prices,  owing  to  the  abundant  crops 
throughout  the  country,  and  also  enabled  us  to  give  our  inmates  a 
variety  of  food,  which  was  greatly  conducive  to  the  health  of  the 
Institution.  This  year  we  have  been  less  successful  in  farming. 
Owing  to  the  extreme  drouth  almost  all  kinds  of  garden  vegeta- 
bles failed.  Our  potatoe  crop,  upon  which  we  chiefly  rely,  was 
almost  an  entire  failure.  On  the  same  ground  where  we  had  for- 
merly raised  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  bushels,  we  raised  less 
than  two  hundred  bushels — and  other  crops  in  proportion,  thus 
rendering  a  scanty  supply  of  vegetables  and  fruits  during  the  com- 
ing winter  inevitable.  "We  would,  therefore,  earnestly  appeal  to 
the  approaching  Legislature  for  an  increased  allowance  of  at  least 
one  dollar  for  each  inmate  and  person  connected  with  the  Home. 
We  could  with  three  dollars,  at  all  times,  comfortably  provide  for 
all.  Bat  with  the  present  allowance  of  two  dollars,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  feed,  clothe,  educate  and  care  for  them  comfortably, 
as  the  people  of  the  State  expect  it  to  be  done,  without  coming  up 
to  each  successive  Legislature  with  a  debt  of  from  four  to  six 
thousand  dollars.  We  are  heartily  tired  of  this  course,  and  would 
ask  most  earnestly  to  be  relieved  from  so  unpleasant  a  duty. 

EDUCATIONAL   INTERESTS   OF  THE   HOME. 

To  educate  and  properly  train  up  the  destitute  orphan  children 
of  deceased  soldiers,  must  be  the  great  work  of  the  Home  in  the 


future,  as  we  have  tried  to  make  it  in  the  past.  That  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  do  this,  and  to  do  it  well,  no  one  will  for  a 
moment  doubt.  Aside  from  making  it  a  home,  a  place  of  shelter 
where  temporary  relief  could  be  afforded,  we  have  tried  to  make 
education  the  predominating  feature  of  the  Institution.  All 
the  children  are  at  once  placed  in  school,  who  are  of  suitable  age, 
under  the  instruction  of  suitible  and  competent  teachers,  who  are 
in  everv  way  qualified  to  instruct  them  in  all  the  elements  of  a 
good  common  school  education. 

The  schools  are  divided  into  three  departments,  Primary,  Inter- 
mediate and  Higher  department. 

The  Higher  Department  is  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Lou  A. 
Huron,  who  has  been  teaching  for  the  past  nine  years,  and  is 
possessed  with  uncommon  energy,  and  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  management  and  training  of  just  that  class  of  chil- 
dren committed  to  her  charge.  The  Intermediate  Department  has 
until  recently  been  under  the  charge  of  her  sister.  Miss  Estella 
Huron,  for  the  past  two  years,  but  now  Miss  Jennie  Huron,  another 
sister,  who  is  equally  well  qualified  in  her  department.  The  Pri- 
mary Department  has  been  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Anna  C. 
Hamilton  for  the  past  sixteen  months  with  equal  and  satisfactory 
good  management. 

Just  here  I  wish  to  ))ay  a  merited  compliment  to  all  the 
ladies,  both  matrons  and  teachers,  and  employes,  for  their  untiring 
energy  and  earnestness  of  purpose  with  which  they  have  labored, 
amid  many  discouragements,  for  the  welfare  of  these  poor,  father- 
less, and  many  motherless,  children,  for  their  advancement,  both 
mental  and  moral,  and  to  fit  them  for  future  usefulness  in  this  life, 
when  they  shall  go  out  from  this  Home,  and  for  joy  and  happiness 
in  that  "  Home"  in  Heaven.  In  my  humble  judgment  they  have 
few  equals  and  no  superiors. 

In  the  Educational  department  of  the  Institution,  we  labor  under 
many  disadvantages,  in  consequence  of  the  small  allowance  for  cur- 
rent expenses,  as  you  arc  aware  the  salaries  of  the  Teachers  and  all 
other  employes  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the  two  dollars  per  week. 
Our  books  and  School  apparatus  also  have  to  be  purchased  from 
the  same  fund.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  dispense  with  many 
books  and  much  needed  apparatus  that  are  considered  indispensa- 
ble in  other  public  schools,  simply  because  we  have  not  the  means 
to  purchase  them.     Our  Schools  are  too  much  crowded  for  conven- 


ience.  We  need  now  another  room,  but  can  not  use  it,  for  ilie 
reason  that  every  room  about  the  building  is  in  use  as  a  dorniilory. 
I  would  therefore  recommend  that  you  ask  for  an  ap))ropriatJon 
sufficient  to  build  a  School  House  especially  for  that  purpose. 

Before  the  winter  shall  have  passed,  we  will  be  crowded  far  be- 
yond our  capacity,  allowing  the  same  ratio  of  increase  as  for  the 
past  three  months.  A  School  House  costing  from  four  to  five 
thousand  dollars,  would  give  us  room  enough  in  the  present  build- 
ing to  accommodate  about  seventy-five  more  children, — thus  making 
the  capacity  of  the  Home  about  three  hundred.  This  number  is 
probably  as  large  as  we  would  ever  have  at  one  time.  I  consider 
the  erection  of  a  School  House  an  absolute  necessity ;  without  it 
the  work  of  the  Institution  must  be  greatly  crippled  in  the  future^ 
The  State  cannot  afford  to  abandon  this  enterprise;  these  orphan 
children  cannot  be  thrown  upon  the  public, — they  cannot  become 
inmates  of  alms  houses.  The  blood  of  their  fathers  cry  out  from 
the  ground  in  their  behalf.  Let  us,  then,  give  them  a  liberal  sup- 
port, a  good  education;  let  us  train  them  for  usefulness, — fit  them 
to  become  honorable  members  of  society.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
educating  them,  and  this  can  be  done  here  in  the  Orphan's  Home 
better  than  any  where  else,  for  less  money  than  any  where  else. 

The    following    table    shows   the    counties    represented    in    the 
"Home,"  and  the  number  of  children  from  each  countv  : 


COUNTIES  BY  NAME. 


Ko. 


Allen, .... 
Blackford, 
Carroll, ..  . 
Cass,  .  .  .  . 
Delaware, 
Decatur, . . 
Elkhart,  . . 
Fountain,. 
Fayette,.  . 
Franklin,  . 
Grant,  . .  . 
Hancock, .. 
Henry,.. .  . 
Hamilton,. 
Howard,  . 
Hendricks, 


2 

9 
2 

7 
2 
2 
2 
7 
2 
2 

18 

18 

9 

4 

9 


10 


COUNTIES  BY  ^ A^IE— Cotiiinued. 


Jennings, 

JefTerson, 

Johnson, , 

Kosciusko. 

Laport, , 

Marion, 

Monroe, 

Montgomery, , 

Marshall, 

Madison, 

Miami, 

Rush, 

Randolph, 

Shelby, 

Switzerland, 

St.  Joseph, 

Tipton, 

Tippecanoe, 

Vigo, 

Warren, 

Wayne, 

Wabash, 

State  of  Tennessee, 
State  of  Arkansas,. 


No. 


Total,, 


3 
2 
5 
1 
3 

51 

12 
3 
5 
2 
3 

13 
2 
7 
3 
3 
6 
2 
1 
1 

12 
8 
2 
1 


250 


NUMBER    OF    INMATES    IN    THE    HOME. 


Number  remaining  Oct.  31,  1869, 286 

"         of  new  admitted  since  Oct.  31,  1869, 20 

"  children  admitted  "        "      "       "     95—401 

Soldiers  discharged,  since  Oct.  31, 1869,. .  24 

"        died, 4 

children  discharged, 40 

died, 3—71 


Number  remaining  Oct.  31,  1870, 


330 


Of  the  number  of  children  reported  discharged,  thirty-five  have 
been  returned  to  their  mothers,  and  five  have  been  placed  in  suita- 
ble homes.     The  question  may  be  asked,  why  homes  have  not  been 
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found  for  a  larger  number?  I  answer,  in  a  word,  suitable  homes 
have  not  been  found  for  them.  We  have  had  to  call  in  some  of  the 
few  sent  out,  in  consequence  of  improper  training.  As  a  general 
rule,  persons  applying  for  a  child  in  an  institution  like  this,  want  it 
for  a  nurse  or  servant ;  and  Avhile  we  desire  that  all  our  children  be 
taught  habits  of  industry,  we  don't  want  them  to  become  common 
drudges :  besides,  we  look  to  the  moral  and  religious  training  of 
them,  while  in  the  Home,  and  do  not,  of  course,  like  to  place  them 
in  families  where  all  moral  and  religious  influence  will  be  lost 
sight  of.  There  are  many  childless  families  throughout  the 
country,  who  ought  to  feel  it  a  duty  to  take  and  raise  one  of  these 
little  ones,  but,  so  far,  have  not  seen  proper  to  apply  for  them. 

OFFICERS    OF    THE    INSTITUTION. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  officers,  during  the  last  year, 
except  that  of  steward, — Mr.  S.  H.  Kelsey,  the  former  steward,  re- 
signed on  the  31st  of  October  last.  About  that  time  we  conceived 
the  idea  of  employing  a  man  suitable  for  Chaplain  and  Moral  In- 
structor, and  at  the  same  time  to  discharge  part  of  the  duties  of 
Steward,  thinking  that  good  would  result  from  regular  religious 
services  among  the  men  and  children.  Upon  the  recommendation  of 
Governor  Baker,  we  secured  the  services  of  the  Rev.  John  McCrea, 
of  Bloomington,  Ind.,  who,  during  the  war,  was  Chaplain  of  the  33d 
Indiana  Volunteers,  —  and  in  this  selection  we  have  indeed  been 
most  fortunate.  Although  advanced  in  years,  one  would  think  him 
in  the  prime  of  life.  He  is  active,  earnest  and  faithful,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  Much  good  has  already  resulted,  in  a  moral 
sense,  from  his  faithful  labors,  and  ripe  religious  experience,  —  and 
we  look  forward  by  faith  to  yet  greater  and  more  lasting  good  from 
his  daily  labors  among  us.  We  have  preaching  every  Sabbath  morn, 
ing,  and  prayer  meeting  almost  every  Sabbath  night,  besides  regular 
Friday  evening  prayer  meeting.  Many  of  the  inmates  have  been 
brought  to  the  Saviour  through  his  instrumentality,  and  kind  chris- 
tian  example.  My  earnest  desire  is,  that  he  may  be  long  spared  to 
us  as  our  Chaplain  and  Moral  Instructor.  The  duties  of  the  Stew- 
ard's office  are  divided  and  equally  shared  between  the  Chaplain 
and  myself;  and  it  is  one  of  the  pleasant  recollections  of  the  past 
year,  that  so  much  hearty  co-operation  and  good  feeling  exists  be- 
tween us,  and  that  not  a  single  conflict  has  arisen  between  us  during 
the  entire  year. 
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RECEIPTS     AND    EXPENDITURES. 

For  the  statement  of  receipts,  purchases  and  expenditures,  daring 
the  year,  I  refer  you  to  the  very  full  and  complete  report  of  the 
Steward,  which  will  show  the  financial  condition  of  the  Institution. 
Hoping  that  God  will  continue  to  bless  us  in  the  future  as  he  has 
in  the  past,  and  that  we  may  be  stimulated  and  encouraged  to  put 
forth  all  our  energy  for  the  good  of  the  Institution, 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

M  M.  WISHA.RD, 

Superintendent. 


MATRON'S  REPORT.    • 


SOLDIKRS'    AND     OrPHAn's     HoME,  | 

Knightstown,  Ind.,  Oct.  31,  1870.  \ 
To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Trustees : 

Gentlemf.n  :  —  In  the  Superintendent's  report  you  will  find  aj| 
statistical  and  other  information  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  ; 
still,  to  "give  an  account  of  thy  stewardship,"  should  not  be  con- 
sidered an  unreasonable  requirement  from  any  who  have  been  in- 
trusted with  money,  or,  what  is  more  precious,  the  training  of 
immortal  minds  for  a  never-ending  eternity. 

In  presenting  this  report,  we  would  congratulate  you  upon  the 
progi-css  of  this  Heaven-blest  Institution.  Providence  has  gracious- 
ly brought  us  all  safely  through  another  year,  with  the  exception  of 
three  of  the  dear  little  ones,  whom  he  has  taken  to  himself.  With 
this  exception,  general  good  health  has  prevailed,  throughout  the 
past  two  years,  and  all  have  been  preserved  from  the  "  pestilence 
that  walketh  in  darkness,"  and  from  the  "  destruction  that  wasteth 
at  noonday." 

These  children  have  been  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  State  • 
many  from  hearthstones  whose  fires  have  gone  out  forever, —  or, 
sadder  still,  from  abodes  of  wretchedness  and  vice,  where  the  holy 
influences  of  home  could  never  come.  Every  face  has  its  history 
and  every  heart  its  sorroAv. 

We  feel  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  soothe  their  early  sorrows,  and 
lighten  all  their  griefs,  and  open  before  their  minds  the  glorious 
possibility  of  becoming  useful  and  honorable  men  and  women  in 
this  life,  and  at  its  close,  of  gaining  a  happy  admittance  into  the 
"Christian's  Home  in  Glory." 

The  evidence  of  reform  already  visible  in  many  of  these  children, 
warrant  the  prospective  vision,  that  our  Nation  and  the  World  may 
yet  feel  the  influence  of  strong,  earnest,  noble  minds,  once  outcasts 
upon  the  streets  of  our  cities. 
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The  Schools  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  under  the  care  of  the 
Miss  HuRONS,  of  Plainficld,  and  Miss  Hamilton,  of  Connersvillej 
Ind.,  and  the  progress  of  the  children  is  very  satisfactory  and  en- 
couraging. 

The  Sabbath,  at  the  "  Home,"  is  a  very  interesting  and  busy  day. 
At  9  A.  M.  the  children  are  assembled  for  religious  instruction.  The 
time  is  occupied  in  singing  Hymns,  reading  and  reciting  texts  o 
whole  chapters  from  the  Bible,  which  they  have  committed  through 
the  week ;  at  10|  A.  M.,  we  have  preaching  by  our  Chaplain.  Some- 
times prayer  meetings  are  held,  in  which  the  children  take  an  active 
part.     It  is  very  encouraging  to  know  that  so  many  of  them  do  go 

with  their  little  burdened  hearts  to  "Our  Father,  who  art  in  Heav- 
en," who  has  promised  to  hear  the  Orphan's  cry ;  and  we  do  believe 
he  has  heard  and  answered  many,  by  removing  sorrow  from  their 
hearts,  and  that  they  can  now  testify  to  a  saving  knowledge  of 
Christ,  and  we  trust  that  their  future  lives  will  be  in  conformity  to 
his  blessed  will.  At  2^  P.  JM.,  we  have  regular  Sabbath  School, 
conducted  by  the  Superintendent.  Sixteen  teachers  are  engaged  in 
this  work.  The  time  spent  in  this  manner,  is  both  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  all. 

We  feel,  as  we  enter  upon  another  year  of  our  earthly  toils  and 
experiences,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  "  thank  God  and  take  courage.' 
We  do  thank  him  for  what  he  has  done  for  this  Institution  in  the 
past,  and  is  still  doing;  and  by  these  recollections  we  are  inspired 
with  confidence,  and  trust  that  he  will  as  bountifully  provide  for 
and  bless  us  in  the  future. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

MRS.  L.  B.  J.   WISHARD, 

Matron. 


STEWARD'S  REPORT. 


Indiana  Soldiers'  and   Seamans'   Home,  ) 
October  31,  1870.      \ 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Indiana  Soldiers^  Home : 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  Report  of 
Receipts  and  expendiatures  for  the  Home,  from  October  31,  1869 
to  October  31,  1870 : 

KECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  October  31,  1809  8468  2G 

Received  from  State  Treasurer  November  2 2,538  85 

Received  from  State  Treasurer  December  2 2,5C2  85 

Received  from  State  Treasurer  January  3 2,G48  28 

Received  from  State  Treasurer  February  3 2,754  57 

Received  from  State  Treasurer  March  3 2,544  00 

Received  from  State  Treasurer  April  4 2,825  43 

Received  from  State  Treasurer  May  3 2,742  85 

Received  from  State  Treasurer  June  3 , 2,896  28 

Received  from  State  Treasurer  July  3 2,820  00 

Received  from  State  Treasurer  August  1 - 2,949  42 

Received  from  State  Treasurer  September  2 2,722  85 

Received  from  State  Treasurer  October  4 2.828  57 

Received  from  other  Bources 177  24 

Received  from  State  Treasurer  November  2 2,022  85 

Received,  refunded,  from  J.  Shepman 4  00 

Total S3i;,000  30 
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KXPENDITURES  KOVEMBER  2,  ISO!). 

S.  n.  KpIscj-,  Imlf  month's  services 535  55 

W.  B.  Gray,  groceries  and  provisions :?57  2G 

Foster  it  WiRsi'is,  groceries  and  provisions 257  27 

Lesh  (fc  Tousey,  grpceries  and  provisions 191  12 

Reagan  &  Risk,  dry  goods 180  30 

\V.  r.  Bundy,  wood 417  27 

Carthage  Turnpike  Co.,  toll ino  00 

Murphy,  Jolinson  &.  Co.,  dry  goods 19t  SO 

Sol.  Hettle,  bread 117  12 

John  Hall,  sheaf  oats 50  00 

J.  S.  Patterson,  drugs  and  medicines 44  20 

Murray  &  Iluddleson,  sewing  machine G3  00 

Miinson  &  Joiinson,  stoves , 3G  00 

George  K.  Share  &  Co.,  curled  hair  for  pillows.  20  30 

Breckenridge  &  Co.,  tin  work,  repairing  pipes,  etc 32  21 

E.  B.  Niles,  books  and  stationery 23  37 

I).  M.  Ilill,  butter  and  chickens 12  50 

H,  &  W.  M.  Bell  &  Co.,  hardware 12  77 

William  Alexander,  cutting  hair  fororphans 10  80 

E.  F.  Holloway  &  Bro.,  blacksmithing 13  45 

A'.  Steiner,  postage  stamps 9  68 

I'arrott,  Kickum  &  Co.,  crackers 9  91 

Hill  &  Henley,  provisions 9  GO 

Henry  Ball,  hardware 6  20 

S.  Skels'y,  one  pair  harness  and  collar 4  00 

Harden  &  Mayer,  repairing  harness 1  95 

James  Hall,  sorghum 148  50 

William  L.  Kerr,  cobbling 8  25 

.Tames  Mills,  railwav  freight 27  00 

ray  Roil,  employes 454  00 

Snsan  Fussell,  maintainance  twelve  persons 103  Ifi 

James  Edwards,  butter  and  eggs 6  67 

Muzzy  &  Pedan,  tinware 11  95 

P.  C.  i  St.  Louis  Twailroad,  freights 10  51 

Total S2,995  07 

EXPENDITURES  DECEMBER,  1S09. 

W.B.  Gray,  groceries S321  02 

Sol.  Hettle,  bread  129  07 

Alford,  Talbot  &  Co.,  groceries 2fiG  52 

Benj.  G.  Stout  &  Bro.,  groceries 41  GO 

Munson  &  Johnson,  stoves 42  35 

Ed.  White,  beef  cattle 88  50 

J.  J.  Butler,  beef 254  77 

Susan  Fussell,  maintainance  twelve  persons 92  13 

Furguson  it  Culletson,  flour  and  feed 71  07 

Reagan  &  Risk,  dry  goods 106  94 

W.  P.  Brundy,  wood 195  00 

J.  B.  Edwards  A  Co.,  drugs  and  mediciuos 48  00 

Hannaman  A  Co.,  drugs  and  medicines 21  13 

Breckcnridge  Sc  Co.,  repairing  water  pipe 55  34 

H.  A  W.  N.  Belli  Co.,  hardware 21  45 

E.  B.  W'iles,  books  and  stationery 29  22 

Hill  A  Henly,  provisions 45  48 

James  A.  Keeling,  hogs 137  25 

Coufare  A  Sortman,  furniture _ 56  60 

P.  C.  A  St.  Louis  Railroad,  freightu _ 15  G8 

Thomas  Kstell,  coflin 10  00 
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Murray  &  UudJIoson,  slioefindings 23  •If. 

M.  M.  WishHrd,  eundries  as  per  vouclier 15  50 

William   L.  Kerr,  cobbling g  oq 

Val   Steiiipr,  postage  and  stamps 5  ^jq 

K.  F.  Holloway  &.  Bro.,  blacksmithing 9  28 

Nellie  Bell,  sewing 7  00 

Pay  Koll,  employi'H  4.-i.5  ^ 

Total $2,5M  17 

EXrEXPITCRE  JANUARY,  ISC.n. 

Foster  *  Wigi;ins,  groceries 520-2  54 

Alford,  Talliott  A  Co.,  groceries , 59  49 

Hannaman  A  Co.,  drugs 47  92 

Murphy,  Johnson  &  Co.,  dry  goods .'529  20 

Stout  &  Bros.,  aroceries 12  1,S 

John  H.inning,  pumps 22  17 

Morris  *  Son,  groceries  208  43 

Reagan  &  Risk,  dry  goods 91  02 

Hill  *  H.nly,  beef  cattle 1.38  55 

Cabet  i  Bundy,  beef  cattle 45  47 

Sol.  Hettle,  bread I34  57 

Louis  Henchman,  beef  cattle 88  15 

Susan  Fussell,  maintainance  twelve  persons 80  37 

Festus  Hall,  KK)  cords  wood 375  OO 

J.  3.  Edwards  <fe  Co.,  drugs .30  68 

Breckenridge  &  Co.,  repairing  and  tin  work 42  90 

John  Brando,  beef  cow 42  62 

B.  B.  Wiles,  books  and  stationery 17  41 

William  Edgerton,  sorghnm ^y  75 

Holloway  &  Bro.,  smithing 17  80 

K.  Busher,  corn 22  00 

H.  &  W    N.  Bell  &  Co.,  hardware 12  69 

John  Bird,  turnips  and  Christmas  tree 15  50 

Murray  A  Huddloson,  shoe  findings 13  81 

P.  C.  it  St.  Louis  Railroad,  freights '. 10  C8 

Coufitre  &  Sortman,  school  benches 10  35 

Val.  Steiner,  postage  and  stamps 8  00 

William  Alexander,  cutting  hair 6  06 

Pay  Roll,  employes :i88  00 

William  L.  Kerr,  cobbling 11  00 

0.  S.  Hubbard,  Christmas  toys 18  91 

Total J2,620  87 

EXPENDITURES  FEBRUARY,  1869. 

Murphy,  Johnson  &  Co.,  dry  goods 3r,fi  41 

Foster  4  Wiggins,  groceries 108  46 

Alford,  Talbott  &  Co.,  groceries lOr,  80 

Benj.  G.  Stout  &  Bro.,  groceries 55  03 

J.  H.  V   Smith,  looks  and  stationery  _ 35  65 

Burk,  Earnshaw  &  Co,  bedsteads 70  00 

A.  W    Allen,  socks 30  20 

George  H.  L-baw  fc  Co.,  curled  hair  for  pillows 26  20 

Tutewiler  Bro  ,  American  broilers 18  00 

Hannaman  &  Co.,  one  borrel  coal  oil 15  60 

Gwynne  i  Johnson,  butter 3  92 

A.  Tradway,  butter 9  45 

Edward  Hill,  apples 13  25 

John  Conwav,  one  beef  cow  , 47  70 

D.  J.— S.  H.  R.— 2 
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Hill  &  Hcnly,  provisions 34  06 

Jobn  M.  Clark,  one  beef  steer 54  82 

Jesse  Phelps,  one  beef  steer 49  50 

K.  Probasco,  groceries  and  provisions 107  16 

Locis  Berchman,  four  head  of  beef  cattle 125  (M) 

Sol.  Ilettle,  bread  and  crakers 107  ?,8 

Eeagan  &  Risk,  dry  goods 91  87 

Snsau  Fussell,  oiaintainance  twelve  persons 00  75 

J.  J.  Butbr,  corn  boef 36  96 

Furguson  &  CuUertson,  flour  and  feed 74  90 

W.  D.  Pickrinsi,  drut;8  and  medicines 17  45 

Jobn  Weaver,  drugs  and  medicines 42  45 

Uoufare  (t  Sortman,  furniture 20  00 

Harden  &  Mayer,  harness  and  repairing 27  80 

Festus  Hall,  wood,  apples,  etc 221  30 

William  Bandy,  wood 93  75 

H.  &  W.  W.  Bell  &  Co.,  hardware 7  05 

S.  Muzzy  &  Co.,  tinware 12  38 

Val.  tteiner,  postage  and  stamps S  12 

E.  B.  Wiles,  books  and  stationery C  90 

Martha  Cofl'er,  payment  on  sewing  macliine 42  50 

M.  M.  Wisbard,  cash  sundries 24  12 

William  L.  Kerr,  cobbling 7  83 

Henry  Ball,  hardware 11  00 

Coffee,  Deem  &  Co.,  dressed  lumber 3  50 

Nellie  Bell,  sewing,  Orphans's  Home 4  30 

James  Wells,  freight 15  16 

John  MeCrea,  express  from  Jllinoise 9  50 

Pay  Koll,  employes  of  Home o7G  4G 

Total 52,843  92 

EXPENDITURES  MARCH,  ISCO. 

Murphy,  Johnson  &  Co.,  dry  goods 167  53 

Holland,  Ostermeyer_&  Co.,  groceries 281  77 

Foster  i  Wiggins,  groceries 53  98 

J.  H.  V.  Smith,  books  and  stationery 28  28 

Hannaman  &  Co.,  drugs  and  medicines 05  51 

Henley  &  Aydelott,  mill  Feed 26  17 

Hill  &  Henley,  butter  and  eggs 22  18 

Jesse  Henley, green  apples 22  00 

W.  B.  Gray,  groceries  and  provisions 212  92 

Sol.  Hetlle,  bread  and  crackers 162  60 

Reagan  &  Kisk,  dry  goods  and  shoes 129  96 

"W    B.  Keyt,  building  oven 66  20 

John  Weaver,  druiis  and  medicines 29  38 

E.  F    Uolloway  A  Bro.,  blacktmithiiig 50  29 

William  P.  Euiidy,  wood 63  00 

E.  Dowell,  two  beef  cattle 102  50 

J.  J.  Butler,  corn  beef 34  16 

E.  Busher,  corn  and  hay 53  80 

John  Terry,  carpenter  work 19  50 

Martha  coffin,  balance  on  sewing  machine 42  50 

Susan  Fussell,  maintainauce  twelve  persons 85  71 

H.  A  W.  N.  Bell  &  Co.,  hardware 11  76 

E.  B.  Wiles,  books  and  stationery 10  40 

Hurray  &  lluddleson,  shoe  findings 9  46 

Confare  &  Sortman,  furniture 11  00 

Joseph  Woods  A  !>on,  shingles  and  lumber 18  20 

Val.  Steiner,  postage  and  stamps 8  10 

P.  C.  &  St.  Louis  Railroad,  freight 8  63 
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0.  S.  llnlibiird,  Sunday  Scliool  papers 6  00 

William  L.  Kirr,  clotliing 10  37 

Forbes  *  Bio  ,  lumber 4  48 

Harden  A  Mayee    n-pairing  liarnoss 3  75 

M.   M.  Wishard,  cash  and  snndiies TO  40 

James  Dickenson,  repairing  pipes 5  ,00 

Jolin  V.  Murpliy,  carpi-titer  woik 40  00 

Pay  Roll   employes  Home 448  33 

FoBtus  Hall,  wood  93  75 

Toial $2,4!)1  45 

EXPENDITURES  APRIL,  ISGO. 

Noali  Draper,  beef  cow 40  86 

II.  L.  Bundy,  attorney  fee  in  habeas  corpus 25  00 

James  F.  Stewart,  beef  cattle 55  00 

H.  M.  Wishard,  cash  and  sundries 24  20 

Joseph  Bowles,  three  beef  cuttle 14fi  87 

John  Dawson,  green  apples 7  50 

Holland,  Ostermeyer  &  Co.,  groceries 230  81 

Murphy,  .lahnson  &  Co.,  dry  goods 139  00 

Foster  &  Wiggins,  grocerit^s 148  97 

J.  H.  V.  Smith,  boi'ks  and  stationery 34  3G 

Beiij.  G.  Stout  &  Bro.,  groceries 30  5U 

H'nnamau  &  Co.,  coal  oil 15  76 

D.  Root  &  Co.,  cistern  linas  11  00 

John  Morris  &  Stm,  groceries ...  193  97 

Eeagan  &  Risk,  dry  goods 138  07 

H.  &  W.  W.  Bell  &  Co  ,  hardware.... 44  85 

W.  B.Gray,  flour 12  00 

John  Weaver,  drugs  and  medicines 41  89 

Sol.  Hettle,  bread 123  00 

E.  Bu>her,  hay  and  corn Ill  35 

J.  H.  Newson,  031  pounds  bacon 88  34 

J.  A.  Church,  flour  and  feed -•   05  12 

Susan  Fussell,  niaintainance  twelve  persons 96  42 

Hill  &  Henly,  bvtter  and  bicon 58  99 

F.  Suckfield,  tailoiiiig  33  00 

William  L.  Kerr,  cobbling 14  07 

Nell  e  Bell,  sewing    Orphans'  Homo 10  50 

Sarah  Hogati,  fewjug.  Orphans'  Home 10  00 

FoberABio.,  lumber 7  00 

Murray  &.  Huudleson,  shoe  findings 9  34 

E.  F.  Holloway  &  Bros.,  smithing 7  07 

William  Porter,  apple  butter 4  50 

W    White,  sheaf  oats 4  00 

Bobert  Forteo,  cash  paid  for  malt 4  50 

Joseph  Woods  &  Son,  lime  1  50 

Festus  Hall,  potatoi-s 7  15 

Thomas  Estell,  two  coffins 20  00 

Jobu  Terry,  carpenter  work 12  75 

Pay  Roll,  employes 435  00 

Coffin,  Deem  &  Co.,  lumber  (dressed) 30  75 

Breckenridge  &  Co.,  repairing  stoves  and  pipes 48  90 

P.  C   &  St.  Louis   Railroad,  Heights H  00 

W.  B.  Scott,  25  head  bogs 209  20 

Total $2,773  72 
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EXPKXDITURKS  MAY,  1869. 

Ed.  Dowell.  one  beef  cow 70  40 

Charles  Henley,  100  bushels  wheat 90  00 

Holland,  Ostermejer  &  Co.,  groceries 207  78 

Foster  &  Wiggins,  groceries 183  20 

Murphy,  Johnson  &  Co.,  dry  goods 104  91 

J.  W.  V.  .Smith,  books  and  stationery 07  27 

JIauuaman  &  Co.,  coal  oil,  etc 28  40 

K.  Probasco,  groceries 204  16 

Reagan  &  Risk,  dry  goods 79  25 

.J.  B.  Edwards  i  Co.,  drugs  and  medicines C8  36 

Festus  Hall,  wood 187  50 

J.  J.  Butler,  beef OS  00 

Weed  &  Bro.,  beef 40  04 

M.  Thompson,  beef  cow 38  10 

William  Edgerson,  sorghum 73  45 

E.  F.  Uolloway  A  Bro.,  blacksmithing 17  40 

E.  Busher,  cow  and  hay 57  20 

Edward  Parker,  sorghum 05  96 

Hill  4  Henley,  butter  and  eggs 18  60 

Amos  Hell,  milch  cow 45  00 

Susan  Fussell,  maintainance  twelve  persons 89  74 

M.  31.  Wishard,  cash  and  sundries .'57  32 

Murray  &  Huddleson,  shoe  findings  7  74 

H.  &  W.  W.  Bell  &  Co.,  hardware 10  75 

Val.  Steiner,  postage  and  stamps  11  00 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Sundy  School  papers 10  00 

Coiifare  &  Sortman,  furniture G  60 

F.  Sncktield,  tailoring 20  05 

William   L.  Kerr,  cobbling ]0  00 

Harden  &  Mayer,  repairing  harness G  CO 

Beal  &  Stone,  butter  and  eggs 4  50 

J.  A.  Church,  feed '. G  95 

John  Brandout,  plants 7  75 

P.  C.  &  St.  Louis  Railrood,  freights 12  00 

Pay   Roll,  employes  479  50 

John  Terry,  carpenter  work 10  00 

William  White,  dry  goods 30  00 


Total  $2,488  25 

EXPENDITURES  JUNE,  1809. 

Foster  &  Wipgins,  groceries 205  47 

Holland  &  Ostermeyer,  groceries 188  94 

Murphy,  Johnson  &  Co.,  dry  goods l.ll  13 

Burk,  Ertrnshow  &  Co.,  bedsteads 70  00 

Haiiniinian  &  Co.,  drugs 20  45 

J.  H.  V.  Smith,  books  and  stationery 22  39 

George  K.  Share  cSt  Co.,  curled  hair  for  pillows 3G  20 

W.  B.  Gray,  groceries .    ]04  04 

Jam''8  Forworlhy,   horse 150  00 

Weed  &  Bro  ,  beef 200  41 

Regan  &  Risk,  dry  gnods  155  55 

Susan  Fussell,  maiiitainnnce  twelve  persons  %  55 

J.  A.  Church,  flour  and  feed 26  00 

HoUoway  &  Bro.,  smithing 38  go 

Breckenridge  A  Co  ,  tin  work 12  54 

J.  B.  Edwards,  drugs 18  42 

Charles  Estell,  two  coffins 23  00 

H.  &  W.  W.  Bell  &  Co.,  hardware 15  30 
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Forber  &  Bio.,  lumber 

W.  B.  Keyt.  brick  .' 

F.  Garbold,  hauling 

James  Hill,  potatoes 

John  Bra u daw,  plants 

Val.  Steiuer,  postage  and  stamps 

E.  Busher,  corn 

Jl.  M.  Wishard.  cash  and  sundries 

Itlianics  Scott,  cutting  liair 

Murray  &  Iluddleson,  shoe  findings 

Harden  k  Mayer,  repairing  liarncBs 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Parker;  butter 

F.  Snckfield,   tailoring 

Thomas  Migent,  varnishing 

Hill  &  llenley.  butter,  eggs  and  bacon 207  31 

Beal  &  Stone,  bacon 

Thomas  Uryden,  butter 

Furguson  A  Culberlson,  tlonr  and  feccl 

6.  Woods  &  .Son,  lime 

Bridget  Glare,  soft  soap 

Pay  Roll,  employes 

Festus  Hall,  wood 202  50 

Jolin  Weaver,  drugs  and  medicines 

Wright  &  Cameron,  plastering 

P.  C.  &  St.  Louis  Kailroad,  freights  

William  L.  Kerr,  cobbling 

Nellie  Bell,  sewing 

John  Roberts,  digging  well 

Total «a,Oai  27 

EXPENDITURES  JULY,  ISGti. 

Murphy,  Johnson  &  Co.,  dry  goods 102  01 

Holland,  Ostermeyer  &  Co.,  groceries 149  16 

Foster  4:  Wiggins,  groceries 2^1  91 

<S.  N.  W.  Barnes  &  Co.,  hams ^'^  40 

•G.  G.  Hollman,  berries 13  50 

J.  H.  V.  Smith,  books  and   stationery 49  57 

-John  Morris  i  Son,  groceries 128  35 

Harden  &  Mayer,  repairing  harness 10  1^ 

E.  M.  Forbes  &  Bro.,  lumber 33  19 

Joseph  Estell,  plants  13  65 

Railroad,  Ireight 9  '^7 

J.  B.  Edwards  &  Co.,  drugs ••■•  59  40 

Simmons  &  Confare,  furniture 7  90 

Reagan  A:  Risk,  dry  goods OO  49 

Charles  Hart,  photosof  dead  children 5  ..) 

F.  Garbold,  hauling 36  00 

Val  Steiner,  ]iostage  and  stamps : ''  "^ 

E.  F.  Holloway  &  Bro.,  smithing 1**  ^^ 

3reckenridge  &  Co.,  tin  work 12  1" 

JTohn  Ferguson,  whitewashing '-'^  "" 

Thomas  Clare,  soft  soap '■^^  ^*^ 

"Woods  &  Son,  lime ^  ^^ 

M.  M.  Wishard,  cash  and  sundri.-s 39  55 

ifenry  Pitts,  one  mouth's  work ^^  00 

^V.  W.  Haynes.  repairing  carriage "' 

J.  J.  Butler,  beef -"^  25 

W.  L.  Kerr,  cobbling » ^'  '^ 

Henley  i  Aydlott,  wheat ^**  ^' 

Abram  Sra.'ill,  pump ^^  "^ 
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Thomas  Dvfc^dou,  batter  and  eggs 21  8"i 

Hill  &  Heiily,  bacon S3  33 

Susai)  Fusscll,  miiintainance  twelve  persons 96  70 

Fe»tu3  Hall,  wood  187  SO 

E.  B.  Wile-,  Stationery 1  30- 

WIsbard  &  Redmund,  brooms 118  00 

Pay  Roll,  einployos 482  10 

M.  M.  Hill,  clothing 8  00 

E.  Busher,  corn .!8  00 

Total S2.535  (M. 

EXPENDITURES  AUGUST,  1869. 

Murphy,  Johnson  it  Co.,  dry  goods 114  03 

Foster  &  Wiggins,  groceries 110  09 

.1.  II    V.  Smith,  books  and  stationery 43  49 

Uolliind,  Osterniver  &  Co.,  groceries 242  43 

G.  W.  Barnes  &  Co.,  luiins 49  07 

.r.  J.  Butler  *  Son,  beef 2.')3  41 

K.  Probasco,  groceries 120  03 

Arther  Belshani,  evergreen  and  wood  186  40 

Kcagau  .V  Risk,  dry  gocds 103  64 

Uiinley  i  Aynelott,  wheat 120  17 

Hill  &  Henly,  bacon  and  provisions  239  73 

Bridget  Clase,  soft  soap 17  92 

Isaac  Parker,  strawberries 16  50 

Holloway  &.  Bro..  smithing 16  10 

M.  M.  Wishard,  cash  and  sundries 9  60 

A.  White,  sheaf  oats 37  50 

Breckenridgo  &  Co.,  tin  work  and  repairing 39  85 

John  Weaver,  drugs  and  medicines 'iS  4.3 

J.  B.  Edwards  &  Co.,  druijs  and  medicines 13  20- 

Val.  Steirer,  po.-itago  and  stamps 10  38 

H.  *  W.  W.  Bell  &  Co.,  hardware 17  90 

Murray  &  Huddleson,  shoe  findings 8  .");"> 

Simmons  A  Confare.  furniture 10  OO 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Parker,  butter 16  0.". 

J.  M.  Furguson,  whitewashing 75  OO 

E.  Busher,  corn  and  hay 27  00 

Festus  Hall,  wood 187  50 

James  Hall,  oats  and  hay 60  OO 

Susou  Fussell,  maintainauce  twelve  persons 96  47 

Nellie  Bell,  .i  wing.  Orphans'  Home .)  AO 

Harden  &  May>r,  repairing  harness 4  2S^ 

Bailrond,  freights 6  13 

Pay  Boll,  employes 496  00 

William  I,.  Kerr,  cobbling 10  00 

Total  32,777  88 

EXPENDITUUEL  SEPTEMBER,  iso'i. 

Holland,  Ostermeyea  A  Co  ,  groceries 206  04 

Foster  it,  Wiggins,  groceries 220  27 

Murphy,  John.>>ou  &  Co.,  dry  goods 148  19 

Hanuamanit  Co.,  drugs  and  medicines 45  86 

J.  H.  V.  Smitli,  books  and  stationery 22  58 

Reagant  &  Risk,  dry  goods 81  68 

W.  B.  Gray,  groceries 1^3  20 

J    J.  Butler  &  Son,  fresh  beef. 244  17 

S.  B.  Edwards  ic  Co.,  drugs 66  43 
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Festns  H:>II,  50  rords  wood 1S7  50 

G.  W.  Baiiif«,  liiims 50  35 

Henlpy  &  Aydelott,  wheat IGt  45 

Biil  A  Hetily,  groceries 31  26 

KIwood  Park'T,  sorgliuiu 92  62 

Susan  Kiipsell,  balance  dvic  l)rpliau  department 89  96 

P.  H.  &  F.M.  Roots,  stocksNgyarn 27  50 

Henry  Ball,  hardware :U  8t 

James  t'hea,  soft  soap 33  20 

Bridget  Clare,  soft  soap  14  50 

Coffin,  Deem  &  Co.,  lumber 14  27 

E.  F.  HollowHy  &  Bro.,  blacksmithing 15  90 

Confare  &  tJimnions,  furniture 8  00 

William  Stockuale,  knitting  stockings 22  50 

Mary  Earlow,  writing  teacher 10  00 

Murray  &  Huddelson,  shoe  findings 7  90 

V.  Steiner,  postage  stamps 9  03 

E.  Busher,  corn 7  65 

James  'S'o.xworthy,  green  corn .">  12 

William  Alexander,  cutting  hair 6  62 

John  Shepman,  use  of  mowing  machine 5  60 

Joseph  Woods  (fe  Son,  lime 3  'X) 

Harden  &  Mayer,  repairing  harueas 1  05 

Beal  &  Stone,  bacon 6  95 

John  Mc(.'art}',  load  of  corn „..  15  30 

John  Furguson,  whitewashing 30  00 

A.  W.  Foxworthy,  straw  ricks 18  00 

M    M.  Wishard,  cash  expenditures 28  fiO 

B.  Probasco,  groceries 7  98 

E.  B.  Wiles,  stationery 4  75 

Pay  Koll,  employes 497  00 

P.  H.  &St.  liouis  llaihoad,  freights 9  70 

Total S-2,66f>  72 

KXPENDITURKRS  OCTOBER,  1800. 

Foster  6c  Wiggins,  groceries 410  13 

Mnrphy,  Johnson  &  Co.,  dry  goods 161  19 

J.  H.  V.  Smith,  books  and  stationery 46  40 

Hannaman  4  Co.,  drugs  and  medicines 27  30 

Munsou  &  Johnson,  ironing  stove 23  00 

George  R.  Share  &  Co.,  curled  hair 14  85 

G.  P    Tutfle,  tea  Ki  70 

J.  J.  Butler  &  Son,  fresh  beef 269  60 

Reagan  A'  Risk,  dry  goods 95  87 

J.  Morris  &  Sou,  groceries 322  79 

Vestus  .t  Hall,  oO  cords  wood 187  50 

P.  H.  &  F.  M.  Boots,  yarn  ami  flannel 45  09 

John  Weaver,  drugs 19  82 

Breckenridge  &  Co.,  tin  work 8  31 

John  Furgason,  whitowaNhing 50  00 

Preston  .<•  Slauley,  two  thousand  bricks 22  00 

Boyd  A  Dnwnely,  20  perch  stone 35  00 

W.  It.  Haynes,  repairing  carriage 5  00 

H.  A  W.  W.  Bell  &  Co.,  hardware 24  97 

William  Stockdale,  knitting  socks 12  60 

F.  Surkfield,  making  pants  ,  8  15 

Bridget  Clare,  soft  soap 32  00 

-M.  yi.  Weshard,  cash  expenditures  9  25 

Henley  &  Aydelote,  iiayra.-nt  on  flour 100  00 
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Hill  A  Huiiley,  Ijutteriiinl  ejtgs 21  31 

K.  M.  Forbes  *  Bro.,  lumber 7S  00 

Peter  "Watts,  brick  work IG  00 

V.  Steiner,  postage  and  stamps 9  00 

"\V.  B.  Gray,  groceries 15  75 

Susan  Knssell,  balauce  due  Orpliau  department 89  34 

Confare  &  Simmoni-.  furniture 27  00 

E.  ¥.  HoUoway  A  Bru.,  blacksmithing U  75 

Murray  A  Huildel.sou,  shoe  findings 9  30 

W.  L.  lierr,  cobbling 12  00 

Pay  Roll,  employes 479  00 

P.  H.  .<:  St.  Louis  Kailway,  freights 9  60 

Harden  &  M;iyer,  repairing  liaruess 1  3(1 

Total §2,787  74 

KXl'EFDlTrRES  NOVEMBER,  1809. 

Foster  A-  Wiggins,  groceries 0.35  07 

Mayhew  &  Branham,  shoes 403  25 

G.  P.  Tuttle,  tea 06  30 

Uannaman  &  Co.,  drugs  and  medicines 54  45 

J.  H.  V.  Smith,  books  and  stationery 10  15 

B.  Probasco,  groceries 180  85 

Reagan  &  Risk,  dry  goods 77  05 

P.  H.  &  F.  M.  Roots,  jeans  aud  flannels T>9  74 

Susan  FussoU,  balance  due  Orphan  department 87  50 

B.  W.  Forbes  &  Bro.,  lumber 67  63 

J.J.  Butler  &  Sou,  fresh  beef 193  75 

Hill  &  Henty,  llouraud  feed 295  95 

Uenley  &  Aydelote,  butter  and  eggs 36  42 

Wiltse  &  Campbell,  one  coffin 7  20 

J.  B.  Edwards  &  Co.,  drugs 43  60 

H.  Bell,  hardware 1(!  07 

E.  Busher,  corn  and  oats 30  95 

Simmons  A  Confare,  furniture 7  25 

Bridget  Clare,  soft  scap 20  00 

Mary  Clary,  soft  soap 13  60 

William  L.  Kerr,  cobbling 12  00 

M.  M.  'Wishard,  cash  expenditures 20  75 

Abrnm  Leave),  carpenter  work  11  00 

Eliza  Farlow,  governess  for  girls 13  00 

James  Dougherty,  attending  stock 17  60 

James  Wolen,  digging  vault 20  12 

W.  B.  Keyt,  brick  work 16  55 

Nellie  Bell,  jiatchin).'  three  months 30  00 

Mrs.  J.M.  Parker,  butter  9  53 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Bell,  butter 5  13 

V.  Steiner,  postage  and  stamps 7  8rt 

Pay  Boll,  employes 490  50 

Breckenridge  A  Co.,  repairing  furnaces 7o  19 

V.  C   &  St.  Louis  Railway,  freights 21   89 

John  Weaver,  three  clocks 19  50 

Festus  Hall,  50  cords  wood 187  50 

Benj.  Foust,  100  cords  wojd 375  00 

Thomas  Weigent,  varnishing 17  50 

Turpen  *  Taylor,  potatoes  and  turnips 199  20 

James  Wells,  agent,  freight  on  potatoes •''•'  •'' 

C.  C.  Wilson,  cooking 15  00 

Total 53,982  51 
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Total  receipts  during  the  year 8,'<6,()0G  30 

Total  expoHdituros  during  tho  year ."SO, 552  21 

Balance  on  hand  October  ;n.  1870 354  O'J 

Leaving  unpaid  and  due,  at  this  date,  the  following  bills,  viz: 

Three  hundred  cords  of  wood,  F.  Hall,  at  $3  75 $1,125  00 

Nine  head  of  cattle,  winter's  meat Oil  02 

HoDiP,  Adams  &  Co.,  matting  for  halla 223  02 

George  II.  Grant  Jt  Co.,  school  desks 08  40 

Banks,  Karnsbaw  ifc  Co.,  bedsteads 51  00 

Total 82,109  54 

With  all  the   economy  that  could    pot^sibly  be  used   in   our   ex- 
penditures, besides  cutting  our  purchases  down  to  articles  of  abso- 
lute necessity,  this  is  the  best  showing  we  can  make  with  an  allow- 
ancn  of  two  dollars  per  week  for  current  expenses. 
^        Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  McCRKA,   Steward. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


William  Hamianian,  Treasurer^  in  account  with  Indiana  Soldiers^ 
Home,  from  Debember  1st,  1868,  to  October  31,  1870. 

1868.  DEBTT. 

December   1,  Balance  iu  treasury $64  52 

December  15,  From  discounted  note 3,500  00 

December  16,  From  deposit 298  10 

Decemter  16,  From  deposit 9  60 

December  27,  From  deposit 205  81 

1869. 

March  16,          Increase  on  renewed  note 500  00 

March  22,          Deposit 88  62 

April  21,            Deposit 112  50 

May  11,             By  appropriation 15,000  00 

May  19,             By  discounted  note .3,000  00 

July  19,             By  specific  appropriation 5,000  00 

September  6,     Deposit 100  00 

Septembers,     Deposit 133  55 

October  6,         Disconnted  note 2,000  00 

October  18.       Deposit 432  71 

1870. 

June  4,              Loan 4,000  00 

Total 534,445  U 

November  21,  Balance  on  hand $98  92 

180S.  CREDIT. 

December  7,    By  payment  to  Isaac  Taylor $100  00 

'^                  By  payment  to  Murphy,  Johnson  &  Co 228  31 

December  15,  By  payment  to  Knightslown  National  Bank 1,000  00 

December  1.0,  By  payment  to  Warren  Tate 2lV7  78 

December  15,  By  payment  to  I.  L.  Frankem 500  00 

December  15,  By  payment  to  I.  Taylor 500  00 

December  l.'i,  By  payment  to  S.  A.  Kelsey 200  00 

December  15,  By  payment  to  C.  S.  Hubbard  *  Co 197  20 

December  15,  By  payment  to  Wm.  Ilannaman 322  08 

18G9. 

January  5,       By  payment  to  Downey  Jt  Brouse 56  00 

January  5,      By  payment  to  Warren  Tate IC  75 

♦Drawn  July  7,  18liS.     Paid  Jnly,  1869. 
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January  .">,       By  payment  to  Wui.  lliiniiimiuu '£5  00 

January  ;'i,       L5y  payrnentjo  KiMtus   Hall ;i75  00 

Jnunary  :>,       By  payment  to  S.  U.   KeUey 100  00 

Kebiiiary  >.     ]5y  paymiiii  to  Burk,  Earnshaw  it  V,o *io  ^f' 

February  S,     l!y  payment  to  Andrew  Carroll 30  00 

February  s,     '^y  payment  to  James  Dougherty 10  IX» 

February  M.     By  puymoiit  to  Kuiglit^town  National  Bank -"J  IT 

Mareli  '.",           By  payment  to  James  Douglierty lO  00 

March  '.K           By  payment  to  Andrew  Carroll -50  00 

March  :>.          By  payment  to  A.  Uereth t2  GO 

March 'J,           By  paymi-nt  toStewait  fc  Morgan 7  50 

March  '.>,           By  p:iyinent  to  George  Fowltir "5  00 

March  '.»,           By  rayment  to  Li/./ie  Kdwards ''0  00 

March  !),           By  payment  to  Kate  Huron ''O  0<^' 

March  10,        By  payment  to  Ki;iglit.sti)wn  National  Bank ">•'  H 

April  G,             By  payment  to  \V.  K.  Featherston ^8  0;) 

April  C,             By  payment  to  Georgi-  K.  Share 1^  *0 

April  C,             By  payment  to  Lizzie  Kdwards **'-^  50 

April  0,            By  payment  to  Miss  L.  B.  Jenkins JO  00 

May  19,            By  payment  to  S.  11.   Kelsey  200  00 

May  lit,             By  payment  to  1.  Taylor , '^OO  00 

May  19,             By  payment  to  V.  Kail,  balance '•>''*  Oi' 

May  19,             By  payment  to  Mcrritt  &  Conghleu 378  20 

May  19.             By  payment  to  Tuteweiler  i  Sutton "^M^  57 

May  19,             By  payment  lo  Joseph  Dickerson -58  70 

May  19,            By  payment  to  Munson  &  Johneou 102  50 

May  19,             By  p  yment  to  I.  L.  Frankem 50  00 

May  19,             By  paylnent  to  Warren  Tate 552  20 

May  19,             By  payment  to  William   Hannaman  •^•^  55 

Mao  i9,            By  payment  to  Murphy,  Johnson  &  Co i!05  98 

May  19,            By  payment  to  31.  M.  Wishanl 1.000  OO 

May  19,            By  payment  to  Kate  Huron 1*^0  00 

May  19,            By  payment  to  Miss  L.  B.  Jenkins -45  00 

May  19,             By  payment  to  Estella  Huron :50  00 

May  19,            By  payment  to  C.  !>.  Hubbard  ic  Co -88  35 

May  19,             By  payment  to  I.  Taylor "O:!  00 

June  1,             By  payment  to  Muriihy,  Johnson  A  Co l*^  •^0 

June  1,              By  payment  to  Indiana  Female  College 1*4  50 

July  i;.             By  payment  to  Dr.  E.  ^.  Tull 50  00 

July  0.              By  payment  to  (Jharles  White 70  00 

August.';,        By  payment  to  Burk,  Earnshaw  «S   Co 1'^  OO 

Augusta,         By  payment  lo  Dickerson,  Werfel  &  Co -''  ^ 

August  o.         By  payment  to  James  Woods 1>^0  7.'> 

August:;,         By  payment  to  Albert  White 5  90 

Augu.st  ::,         By  payment  to  Jlitehell  &  Kammelsburg >*jO  00 

August  .i.        By  paynient  to  Davis  &  Jones 10  75 

August  3,         By  payment  to  Speigle  i  Thorns 151  OO 

August  .'!,         By  payment  to  Charles  Helwig '49  OO 

August  :;,         By  payment  to  J.  S.  DunUp  &  Co 87  50 

August  :!,         By  payment  to  Hume,  Adams  &  Co 784  8'. 

Auguse  3,         By  payment  to  Andrew    Bulshand -^  00 

September  7,  By  payment  to  Coffin,  Deem  &  Co  45  00 

September  7,  By  payment  to  Fred.  Garbold 41  o> 

September  7,  By  payment  to  Robert  Chambers ''0  00 

September  7,  By  payment  to  Ithamer  Steward '5  OO 

September  7,  By  payment  to  Watts  ^t  Brotli(-r ; 300  00 

September  7,  By  payment  to  Knightstowu  National  Bank 3,000  00 

September  7,  By  payment  to  S.  E.  Perkins 100  00 

September  7,  By  payment  to  Charles  Helwig 82  90 

September  7,  By  payment  to  R.  E.  Forbes  &  Bro ^5  e9 

September  7,  By  payment  to  Burk,  Earnshaw  &  Co -10  Oft 
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^septemlier  7,  By  payment  to  D.  Root  <t     o 10  50 

October  U,       By  piiymi'iit  to  Uill  i  Henley 29  81 

October  (i,       By  payment  to  \Vatts  A-  Bro 524  92 

Octobers,      By  payment  to  .loscph  Dickerson 3G  50 

October  i;,       By  payment  to  Bowman  A  Klliott 200  69 

October  i;,       By  payment  to  .lames   \\  oods 35  43 

Octobir  (..       By  payment  to  C.   ^■.  Hubbard 50  00 

October  II,       By  payment  to  Fred.  Garbold 20  60 

October  ti.       By  payment  to  H.  B.  Uill 20  00 

October  i;.       By  payment  to  First  National  Bank tiS  34 

October*..       By  jiayment  to  Watts  &  Brotber 110  00 

November  2,  By  payment  to  Armstrong  A  Murphy o5  34 

November  2,  By  payment  to  M.  M.  Wisbard 30  00 

November  2,  By  payment  to  Fred.  Garbold 14  80 

November  2,  By   payment  to  Jos.  Woods 52  00 

November  2,  By  payment  to  M.  M.  Wisbard 4.32  71 

November20,  By  payment  to  Richard  Howell 28  00 

December  8,    By  payment  to  R.  M.  Forbe.s  &  Bro 15  90 

December  8,    By  payment  to  Watts  <fc  Bro 57  65 

December  8,    By  payment  to  Steam  Laundry  Co 207  00 

1870. 

Januarys,      By  payment  to  Bowman.  Elliott  A:  Co 02  75 

February  4,     By  payment  to  C.  D.  Morgan C9  34 

.Tune  7.             By  payment  to  Kuightstown  Jsational  Bank 2, COO  00 

June  8,             By  payment  t»  .lolin  Roberts 67  00 

August  2.        By  payment  to  James  H.  Laws  &  Co 4^2  48 

Aagust  2,         By  payment  to  George  n.  Grant  &  Co 201  70 

August  2,        By  payment  to  J.  S.  Dunlap  &  Co 87  50 

September  0,   By  payment  to  Fire  Extinguisher  Co 125  00 

October  10,      By  payment  to  Bowman,  Elliolt  *  Co 425  10 

October  10,      By  payment  to  Bowman,  Elliott  &  Co 200  00 

November  3,   By  payment  to  Bowman,  Elliott  &  Co 370  60 

1868. 

December  15,  By  payment  to  di?enunt  and  stamps 74  26 

1869. 

May  11.            By  payment  to  loan  at  Harrisons'  Bank 7,000  00 

May  1"J.            By  payment  to  loan  at  Knigbtstown  Bank 4,000  00 

May  l!t.            By  payment  to  discount  and  stamps 78  17 

<tctober  2,        By  payment  to  tickets  to  date •''2  50 

November  3,   By  payment  to  inc.  ex.  per  bill  filed 41  20 

November  21,  By  balance  on  band 98  92 

T,,,,,l ?34,445  11 

Board  of  Trustees  of  Soldiers''  and  Sailors'  Home : 

Gkntlemicn — You  will  observe  that  there  is  a  debt  of  four  thou- 
sand dollars  to  be  provided  for  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  HANNAMAN,   Treasurer. 


REPORT 


BOAl^l)  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 


WABASH  &  ERIE  CANAL, 


I  WITH  ACCOMPANYING   DOCUMENTS, 


IPOK.    THIE    YE^X^S    1869    &    1870, 


TO  THE  LEGISLATURE. 


INDIANAPOLIS: 

E.  J.  BRIGHT,  STATE  PRINTEK. 

1871. 
Doc.  J.— W.  &  E.  C— 1. 


Trustees'  Office  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,") 
Terre  Haute,  Januaiy  12,  1871.  j 

Hon.  "William  Mack, 

Speaker  of  House  of  Representatives: 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  present,  herewith,  tlie  Report 

of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the   Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  for  tlie 

I    years  1869  and   1870,  with  such  accompanying  documents  as  may 

be  of  interest  to  the  General  Assembly,  which  I  ask  may  be  laid 

before  the  body  over  which  you  preside. 

Very  Respectfully, 

THOS.  DOWLING, 

Trustee. 


RETORT. 


To  the   General  Asscmhly  of  the  State  of  Indiana : 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  respeet- 
fully  report  that  the  navigation  of  the  canal  daring  the  past  two 
seasons  of  1869-70  has  been  maintained  nnder  the  contract  made  for 
the  repairs  and  maintenance  in  1866,  appended  to  the  report  of  the 
Trustees  to  the  General  Assembly,  January  22,  1867,  between  the 
Stale  line  and  Armiesl)urg,  at  the  crossing  of  Raccoon  Creek,  in 
Park  County,  with  as  much  regularity  as  usual,  and  as  was  practi- 
cable under  the  circumstances. 

The  section  of  the  canal  between  Armiesburg  and  Terre  Haute, 
twenty-two  miles,  has  l)een  especially  unsatisfactory,  no  boat  having 
passed  on  it  for  some  time  past.  The  re})air  contractors  have  failed 
to  kcc})  this  portion  of  the  canal  cleaned  out  and  in  })roper  condition 
of  repair,  and  to  secure  to  it  the  needful  supply  of  water  for  its  use. 
The  injuries  to  the  Sugar  Creek  feeder  dam,  caused  by  the  floods  of 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  have  been  such  as  to  impair  its  usefulness, 
and  the  chief  engineer  estimates  that  it  will  require  a  considerable 
expenditure  to  put  it  in  available  condition.  The  supply  of  water  to 
the  section  below  depends  entirely  on  this  dam. 

The  tolls  and  water  rents  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  1,  1869,  were 
§43,626.03,  and  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  1,  1870,  were  $52,403.44, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  hereto  appended;  all  of  which  has 
been  expended  in  maintaining  the  navigatiim  of  the  canal  l)y  tlie 
contractors. 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  canal  and  its  structure,  and  the  expend- 
itures required  under  the  repair  contract  to  maintain  the  navigation. 


tlie  trustees  refer  to  the  report  of  the  ehief  engineer,  herewith  sub- 
mitted, as  containing  full  ])articuhirs. 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  Canal  Trust,  and  the  views  of  the 
Trustees  in  regard  to  their  position  and  duties,  and  their  action  in 
relation  to  it  from  the  beginning,  they  refer  also  to  their  reports 
heretofore  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly,  from  time  to  time, 
and  particularly  to  their  reports  for  the  year  18G5,  and  the  years 
1866-7,  and  1867-8,  to  which  they  invite  the  attention  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  they  can  not  too  strongly  urge  upon  the  Legislature 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  some  action  on  tlieir  part,  instructing 
the  Trustees  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  Canal  and  property  under 
their  care,  and  indicating  the  wishes  of  the  Legislature  in  respect  to 
them. 

It  would  be  superfluous  for  the  Trustees  to  repeat  here,  what  they 
have  so  often  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Trustees  state,  that  since  their  last  report  to  the  Legislature, 
and  in  August,  1869,  a  bill  was  filed  in  the  Carroll  County  (Indiana) 
Circuit  Court  against  them,  at  the  suit  of  John  W.  Garrett,  of  j 
Baltimore,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  others,  holders  of  $196,000  of  '. 
original  Internal  Improvement  and  AVabash  and  Erie  Canal  Bonds, 
which  had  never  been  surrendered  or  subscribed  on  under  the  State 
debt  Act,  which  suit  is  yet  pending,  the  cause  having  been  heard 
upon  bill  and  answers  at  the  August  (1870)  term  of  the  Court, 
before  Judge  Biddle,  is  yet  held  for  decision  by  him.  The  Trustees 
submit,  herewith,  copies  of  the  pleadings  in  the  case,  that  the 
Legislature  may  be  informed  as  to  the  nature  and  objects  of  this  suit. 
On  the  filing  of  the  complaint,  the  Trustees  were  advised,  by  their 
Counsel,  to  interpose  a  demurrer,  to  raise  the  question  as  to  jurisdic- 
tion, &c.,  which  was  overruled,  and  the  Trustees  were  required  to 
answer.  As  the  State  is  interested  in  the  subject  matter,  the  Trustees 
deemed  it  proper  to  notify  the  Governor  of  the  pendency  of  the  suit, 
and  he  attended,  as  we  are  informed,  at  the  hearing  of  the  case. 

CANAL   LANDS. 

Of  the  lands,  in  the  Vincennes  Land  District,  there  were  sold, 
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during  the  year  ending  December  1,  1869,  3,323.80  acres,  for  the 
sum  of  $7,366.39;  tind  during  the  year  ending  December  1,  1870, 
3,477.14  acres,  for  the  sum  of  §7,269.49,  as  will  appear  by  the  tables 
hereto  appended. 

Of  the  lands  east  and  west  of  Tii)peeanoe,  there  was  paid  of 
indebtedness,  during  the  year  ending  December  1,  1870,  the  sum  of 
§376.40. 

The  total  valuation  of  the  unsold  lands,  in  the  Vincennes  Land 
District,  including  the  lands  heretofore  embraced  in  the  Clay  and 
Gibson  County  Reservoir,  and  which  are  estimated  at  the  rate  of  first 
class,  is  $68,145.58. 

The  total  valuation  of  lands,  east  and  west  of  Tippecanoe,  is 
$4,542.06. 

THE    ASSETS   OF   THE   TRUST   ARE   AS    FOLLOWS  : 

Balance  on  hand,  as  per  report $29,176  42 

Suspended  debt 21,472  08 

Land  Vincennes  District 68,145  58 

Lands  East  and  West  of  Tippecanoe 4,542  06 

§123,336  04 

The  Trustees  submit,  herewith,  statements  of  their  receipts  and 
disbursements,  for  the  years  1869  and  1870,  all  of  which  is  respect- 
fully submitted.  Charles  Butler, 

R.    H.    MiLROY, 

Thos.  Dowling, 
Trustees  of  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal. 

Trustees'  Office,  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  January  12,  1871. 


REPORT  OF  CHIEF  ENGINEER. 


Office  of  Chief  Engineer, 
Fort  AVayne,  December  24,  1870. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal: 

GENTLE:srEN  :  At  the  close  of  another  year  it  becomes  my  duty 
to  submit  a  l:)rief  statement  of  the  operations  on  the  canal,  the  con- 
dition of  its  structures,  and  the  repairs  required. 

The  work  has  been  managed  during  the  past  and  preceding  year 
through  the  agency  of  the  contracting  company,  under  the  repair 
contract  made  with  the  Trustees  in  June,  1<S66.  The  receipts  and 
expenditures  have  no  douljt  been  reported  to  the  Trustees.  The 
repairs  have  been  made  with  economy.  Many  important  repairs 
and  renewal  of  structures  have,  however,  been  deferred  from  year 
to  year,  necessarily  on  the  ground  of  inadequate  revenue.  Some  of 
these  repairs  are  now  pressing,  and  can  not  be  longer  deferred. 

The  condition  of  that  portion  of  the  work  between  Armiesburg, 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Raccoon,  and  Terre  Haute,  twenty-two  miles, 
has  been  especially  unsatisfactory,  no  boat  having  passed  between 
these  points  during  the  past  year.  The  dam  across  Sugar  Creek, 
on  which  this  division  depends  for  water,  has  suffered  serious  dam- 
age from  successive  floods  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  It  is 
now  in  such  leaky  condition  as  to  turn  into  the  canal  but  a  portion 
of  the  stream  at  low  water.  The  Superintendent  estimates  '56,800 
as  necessary  to  raise  and  repair  the  dam  and  rebuild  the  abutments. 
The  Otter  Creek  Aqueduct,  six  miles  above  Terre  Haute,  must  be 
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wholly  rebuilt  before  navigation  can  be  resumed  on  this  division,  at 
a  cost  estimated  at  $4,250. 

This  portion  of  the  canal  has  also  received  large  deposits  of  sand 
and  earth,  washed  in  from  the  hills  and  slopes  along  the  base  of  which 
it  runs.  The  Sugar  Creek  Feeder,  about  three  miles  long,  has  become 
very  seriously  obstructed  with  sand-bars,  and  at  points  it  now  has 
insufficient  cross  section  to  pass  the  necessary  supply  of  water. 
Similar  obstructions  are  also  found  on  the  levels  south  of  Raccoon 
Creek,  and  on  the  long  level  south  of  Clinton  Lock. 

The  Chicago,  Danville  and  Vincermes  Railroad  Company,  in  the 
construction  of  their  work  across  the  canal  at  a  point  a  short  distance 
south  of  Clinton,  have  filled  the  canal  with  earth  for  several  hundred 
feet.  The  General  Manager  for  the  contracting  company  for  repairs, 
C.  W.  Colton,  Esq., informs  me  that  this  was  without  his  knowledge; 
that  the  President  of  the  railroad  company  disclaims  any  authority 
for  the  act ;  says  it  was  considered  a  temporary  expedient,  and  pledges 
the  removal  of  the  obstruction  whenever  required. 

The  cost  of  thoroughly  cleaning  out  this  division,  from  Armies- 
burg  to  Terre  Haute,  including  the  Sugar  Creek  feeder,  which  is 
necessary  to  its  supply  with  water,  and  including  also  the  protection 
of  the  feeder  bank,  and  rejxiirs  and  protection  of  the  bank  in  the 
river  at  Terre  Haute,  is  estimated  by  the  superintendent  at  the  sum 
of  $21,472,  which  estimate  is-  hereto  appended. 

East  of  this  division,  from  Montezuma  to  Ohio  State  line,  navi- 
gation has  been  maintained  with  little  interruption  during  the  past 
season,  and  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  Wabash  country,  afford- 
ing +o  the  farmer  very  low  freights,  and  checking  tlie  advance  of 
rates  by  the  railroads.  The  scarcity  of  boats  at  the  season  when 
freights  were  offering  most  largely,  has  this  season,  as  in  former 
years,  lessened  the  canal  traffic.  The  line  of  navigation  with  which 
the  Indiana  division  of  the  Wabash  and  Ei-ie  Canal  connects,  and 
which  forms  a  common  demand  for  boats,  is  in  all  490  miles,  extend- 
ing to  Toledo  and  Cincinnati ;  and  it  oftea  hapj)ens  that  a  demand 
for  boats  springs  up  on  both  canals  at  the  same  time.  A  greater 
nunber  of  boats  on  this  connected  line  of  navigation  is  therefore  an 
important  object. 
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The  growth  of  coal  traffic,  from  tlie  Coal  Creek  iniiics  to  tlic 
various  towns  on  the  upper  Wabash,  is  an  encouraging  fact.  This 
Qoal  is  mined  cheaply  and  proves  to  be  of  a  very  superior  quality 
for  general  use.  At  Lafayette  and  adjoining  towns  there  is  already 
a  large  demand,  and  it  is  believed  the  towns  as  far  east  as  Fort 
A\'ayne  can  be  supplied  by  canal  more  cheaply  than  from  other 
sources. 

For  several  years  past  a  steam  dredge  has  been  used  with  great 
advantage  on  several  of  the  levels  in  removing  deposits  of  sand 
and  mud. 

The  aqueduct  over  Sugar  Creek  was  referred  to  in  my  report  of 
1868,  as  then  needing  rebuilding.  It  still  stands  and  .passes  boats, 
but  can  not  last  much  longer  without  being  wholly  rebuilt. 

The  AVea  aqueduct,  three  miles  below  Lafayette,  is  now  in  need 
of  considerable  repairs.     The  entire  trunk  must  be  rebuilt  soon. 

The  Wild  Cat  dam,  and  also  the  great  dam  across  the  Wabash  at 
Pittsburg,  are  in  good  condition.  The  smaller  dam  across  Deer 
Creek  at  Delphi,  has  settled  so  much  as  to  require  raising  to  the 
original  height,  and  the  lower  slope  must  be  rebuilt  within  two  or 
three  years. 

The  Wabash  dam,  at  Peru,  is  reported  as  in  reasonably  good 
condition. 

The  dam  across  the  Wabash  at  the  forks,  two  miles  below  Hunt- 
ington, can  no  longer  with  safety  be  left  without  renewing  the  entire 
lower  slope.  This  and  the  repair  of  several  of  the  locks  at  that 
l)lace  will  constitute  a  rather  expensive,  but  much  needed  repair  at 
that  place. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  guard  lock  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Jose})h 
feeder  can  no  longer  be  deferred.  The  timber  is  entirely  decayed. 
This  work  is  now  in  progress,  and,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  made  secure 
before  the  floods  of  the  winter  or  spring  shall  come. 

The  St.  Joseph  dam  was  built  thirty-seven  years  ago.  It  rests 
upon  a  bed  of  sand.  Fully  appreciating  the  hazard  in  erecting  a 
dam  sixteen  feet  high,  on  a  foundation  of  this  nature,  great  care  was 
taken  by  the  builders  in  securely  founding  its  cribs  on  a  broad  and 
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deep  platform,  composed  of  brush  first,  and  on  this  kjng  forest  trees. 
This  foundation,  forming  also  the  apron,  is  but  little  decayed.  With 
some  renewals  of  the  lower  and  central  part  of  the  crib  work,  here- 
tofore made,  this  dam,  so  essential  to  the  canal,  is  yet  in  excellent 
condition.  From  careful  examination  of  the  structure,  during 
extreme  low  water  of  last  autumn,  I  found  the  amount  of  leakage 
scarcely  perceptible.  With  care  it  will  continue  for  many  years  to 
turn  into  the  canal  the  entire  waters  of  the  St.  Joseph  river  at  low 
stage.     The  abutments  of  this  dam  will  need  rebuilding  in  1871. 

The  repair  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance at  the  present  time,  is  the  rebuilding  of  the  superstructure  of 
the  St.  Mary's   aqueduct  at  Fort  Wayne.     This  structure  consists 
of   two   spans  of  eighty   feet  in  the  clear.     The  trunk,   or  water 
channel,  is  suspended  by  iron  rods,  which   rods  are  supported  by 
heavy  arches  formed  by  successive  layers  of  oak  plank,  attached  and 
secured  by  iron  bolts  to  a  strong  wooden  truss  frame  between  the 
arches,  the  whole  superstructure  being  enclosed  and  roofed.     The 
superstructure  now  standing  was  Iniilt  twenty-five  years  ago.     Its      I 
long  duration  is  evidence  of  good  material  and  careful  workman-      j 
ship.     The  suspended  trunk,  or  water  way,  has  been  once  renewed.       I 
In  rebuilding,  an  open  trunk  is  proposed,  dividing  each  of  the  two 
spans,  and  making  four  spans,  resting  on  the  existing  stone  abut- 
ments and  pier,  with  the  addition  of  two  supporting  timber  bents  of 
great  strength  to  be  placed  between  them.    This  plan  is  more  simple      j 
and  much  cheaper,  and  with  the  diminishing  dritt  wood  floating  in 
the  river,  will  be  entirely  safe. 

An  approximate  estimate  of  renewing  the  several  wooden  struc- 
tures, with  other  repairs  recpiired,  l)etween  the  State  line  and  Terre 
Haute,  for  three  years  ensuing,  will  be  found  appended  hereto. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  L.  WILLIAMS, 

Chief  Engineer. 
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ESTIMATE  of  Bcpairinf/  Wooden  Strucfures  and  other  Neces- 
sary Repairs,  from  Stette  Line  to  Terrc  Haute,  for  )iext  three 
years. 


DKSClUrTlON    OF    S'l'ltUCTUUl- 


RebuiUlin^;  Waste  Tumble  Lock  No.  1,  near  State  Line 

Tiuiible  Lock  No.  2,  8  miles  oust  Fort  Wayne 

Sloiiiiii;  and  pioteitiiig  Maum.e  BlnlT  at  Foit  Wajne 

Kebiiililin^'  St.  Mary's  .\c|iii<liii-t  at  Fort  Wayne,  on  the  plan  of  open  trunk 

with  -t  siians  instead  o! 'i  spans,  iiieliniinK  repairs  to  west  abutments... 
KebniblinK  tlie  1  eribs  of  St.  .lusepli  Feeder  Guard  Lock,  now  in  progress, 

li.ilante  unpaid 

Xiw  tloor  and  sheet  pilinjr  for  same,  put  in  after  summer  tloods  next  year.. 

llebaildinj;  the  2  aliutnunts  of  St.  .loseidi  Dam " 

"  tow  p-ith,  Cliaiifre  lirid^e,  mouth  St.  Joseph  river 

"  waste  gate's  at  JIarias  clu  Perches,  5  miles  west  of  Ft.  Wayne... 

Kepairing  waste  gates  1  mile  west  of  Fort  Wayne 

Henewal  top  courses  of  Lock  No.  i  at  Roanoke 

lU'buildiiig  i  gates  of  same 

Hu!!  Cri  ek  .V(|ueducl — tiiiishiug  repairs  heretofore  conuni'nced 

lUpairs  to  Khnt   Crei  k  .\iiiieiluct 

'■  Upper  Lock  ai  JIuntingtou 

Hebujlding  Middle  Lock  at  Huntington 

Kepairs  to  Combined  Lock  at  Huntington.  

"  L'pper  Twin  Lock  be  low  Huntington 

"  Lower  Twill  Lock  below  Huntington 

:'  Lock  at  the  Forks 

Rebuilding  and  repairs  to  Wabash  Dam  at  the  Forks,  including  abutments 

Kepairs  Feeder  Guard  Locks  at  the  Forks 

to  Clear  Creek  Waste  Gates 

Kebuilling  and  repairing  Cheesebro's  Lock  and  Tumble,  o    miles    below 

Huntington 

Kepairs  to  Stone  Lock  above  Lagro 

"  "  "      I  mile  above  Lagro 

"  Ui)per  Lock  at  Lagro 

"  Lower     "  "      

Repairs  and  ])artial  rebuilding  Lagro  Feeder  Dam 

Repairs  to  feeder  gates  at  Lagro 

"  -      Wasti-  Gates  above  Wabash 

"  Lock  at  Wabash,  including  tumble 

"  Stitts  Locli,  (j  miles  below  Wabash 

"  Waste  Gate  at  Fisher's  Farm 

"  Potter's  Lock  and  tumble 

'■  Upper  Lock  at  Peru 

Repairs  and  rebuilding  Lower  Lock  at  Peru,  with  tumble 

"         •'  •'  of  all  Lock  Gates,  Dis.  2,  Huntington  to  Peru 

New  rejiair  boat  for  District  No.  2 

Rebuilding  Tow  Path  Bridge  across  Peru  Feeder 

Repairs  of  Wooden  Lock  five  miles  below  Peru,  including  tumble 

"  Lewisburg  Lock,  with  waste  tumble 

"  Wooden  Lock  and  tiinibb',  four  miles  above  Logansport 

"  Eel  River  Aqueduct  Truck 

"  Stone  Lock  at  (ieorgetown— tloor  and  mitre  sills 

"  Crooke<l  Creik  .\queiluct 

"  Upper  Lock  at  Lockport 

'■  Floor,  mitre  sills  and  waste  tumble,  same  lock 

"  Lower  Lock  at  Lockport 

"  WooiUn  Lock  two  miles  below  Lockport,  tloor  and  mitre  sills... 
Rebuilding,  down  to  low  water,  the  wooden  arches  in  Rattlesnake  Culvert, 
Repairs  to  Tow  Path  Bridge  across  W'abash  River 

"  "         "         "         on  Slackwater 

Rebuilding  all  Lock  gates  on  Division  No.  3,  from  Peru  to  Slackwater 

Repairs  to  Pittsburgh  Dam 

Rebuilding  West  .\butment  Pittsburg  Dam 

"  Gates  for  Guard  Lock  at  Pittsburgh  Race 

"  One  new  gate  at  Paragon  Guard  Lock 

"  Lower  Abutment,  T.  T.  side.  Paragon  Lock 

B.S.     "  "  "     

"  Two  upper  .\butments  to  Paragon  Lock 

"  Tow  patli  change,  Briilge  at  Paragon  Lock 

"  Chamber  Crib  SValls,  in  part,  Delphi  Lock 

Repairs  to  Waste  tumble,  Delphi  Lock 

Rebuibliug  Lower  Gates,         "         "     

Upper       "  "         "     

Raising  Deer  Creek  Dam  permaneutly  to  live  and  a  half  feet 


$24(1 
GWJ 

7, SOU 

C80 
,500 
2,000 
240 
170 


300 


20 

1,600 

20 

4.'-.0 

ISO 

20 

2,500 

20 


10 

lOO 

00 
10 


900 
1,100 


500 
50 


250 
500 
lOOi 


140 
4O0 


$220 
GOO 


320 
300 
3G0 


1,200 
50 
40 
30 
40 
800 


fiO 
30 
100 


900 
1.000 


250 
250 
250 
300 


100 

KMil 
150 
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ES  TIMA  TE,  ^c— Continued. 


Description   or  Stuvctures. 


Kelmilding  north  span  Tow  Path  Bridge  over  Deer  Creek 

"  Lower  Slope  Deer  Creek  Di\m 

"  Upper  gates  at  Deer  Creek  guard  lock 

"  Lower     "  "        "  "       "    

"  New  Gates  at  Kite's  Guard  Lock 

"  Head  walls  at  Kite's  Culvert 

"  Sugar  Creek  wooden  Arch  Culvert  to  low  water. 

"  Head  walls  at  Buck  Creek  Culvert..... 

"  Waste  Gatc-s  above  Wild  Cat 

"  West  Abutment  Wild  Cat  Dam 

Repairs  to  Wild  Cat  Dam , 

East  Guard  Lock  at  Wild  Cat 

"  Guard  Gates  below  Lafayette 

"  Abutments  of  Wea  Aqueduct 

Repairs  to  Wea  aqueduct  trunk 

Rebuilding  Wea  aqueiluct  trunk  entire 

"  and  repairs  of  lock  gates  at  Wea  lock 

"  lower  abutment  T.  P.  side  Wea  lock 

"  chamber  walls  in  Wea  lock,  in  part 

Repairs  to  Flint  creek  aqueduct 

Rebuilding  upper  gates  Attica  lock 

"  chamber  walls  Attica  lock,  in  part 

Repairs  to  Shawnee  aqueiluct 

Renewing  Shawnee  d.ini  abutments  and  head  gates 

Repairing  waste  gates  bebiw  Shawnee 

"  Portland  Bluff  aqueduct 

Rebuilding  lower  cribs  at  Covington  lock 

Repairing  chamber  walls  Covington  lock 

"  waste  gates  below  Covington 

"  chamber  walls  Vicksburg  lock 

"  lower  abutments  Vicksburg  lock 

"  upper  cribs  north  guard  lock  Coal  creek 

"  upper  gates  south  guard  lock  Coal  creek 

"  both  abutments  at  Coal  creek  dam 

"  Coal  creek  dam 

Renewing  lower  slope  Coal  creek  dam 

Repairs  to  Mill  creek  aqeduct 

Rebuilding  Sugar  creek  aqueduct 

"  abutments  Sugar  Creek  Dam 

"  Sugar  Creek  Feeder  Dam 

Rejiairs  to  Raccoun  Aqueduct 

"  first  lock  below  Montezuma 

"  waste  tumble,  ditto 

Rebuilding  new  gates  for  ditto 

Repairs  to  Clinton  Lock 

"  and  rebuilding  gates  for  ditto 

"  tumble,  bitto 

Rebuilding  head  walls  Spring  creek  culvert 

"  Otter  creek  aqueduct  abutments  and  trunk 


1S71.        1872.        1873 


125 

l,fiOO 

200 


nO 
.5.-)0 
IWJ 


Total  rebuilding  and  repairing  wooden  structures   for  each   of  3   years. 
State  Line  to  Torre  Haute 


.\ggregate  amount  for  three  years S73,G80 

Which  may  be  divided  in  districts  as  follows : 

State  Line  to  Peru,  "'.»  miles S27,81.5 

Peru  to  Raccoon  aqueiluct,  12')  miles 30, 04. 

Raccoon  aqueduct  to  Terre  Haute,  22  miles 11,020 

Including  repairs  to  Sugar  creek  dam,  the  feeder  of  this  division  873,080 


240 
50 

125 

240 
50 

500 


50 
475 
125 


125 
450 


120 

1,575 

150 


50 

4,. 500 

1,800 

5,1100 

200 

400 

200 


100 

50 

200 

350 

4,250 


S46,.500 


2i'.0 
900 
200 


$11,8:55 


ESTIMATE  of  cleaning  out  Canal  from  Sugar  Creek  Feeder  to  Terre  Haute,  including 
protection  of  Feeder-  bank,  and  repairing  break  at  Terre  Haute. . 


Cleaning  out  Sugar  Creek  Feeder  to  sixteen  feet  bottom 

Protection  to  Sugar  Creek  feeder  bank 

Cleaning  out  Canal  from  ISai-coon  a<|ueduct  to  Clinton  lock 

Cleaning  out  Canal  from  Clintun  luck  to  Terre  Haute 

Repairing  break  in  river  at  Terre  Haute,  and  protecting  same  with  stone 

Total  cost 


§3,472 

1,000 
0,000 
5,000 
0,000 

$21,472 


COMPLAINT  OF  JOHN  W.  GARRETT. 


STATE  OF  INDIANA,  CARROLL  COUNTY,  ss, 

Carroll  Circuit  Court,  August  Term,  1869. 

John  W.  Garrett,  suing  herein  in  behalf  of  himself  and  all  others 
standing  in  the  same  relation,  complains  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  and  says: 

That  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
ap})roved  January  5,  1828,  the  grant  of  lands  made  to  the  State  of 
Indiana  by  a  certain  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was 
accepted,  and  a  Board  of  Commissioners  was  created,  and  vested 
with  full  power  and  lawful  authority  to  locate,  establish,  and  con- 
struct, in  the  name  and  for  the  use  of  the  said  State  of  Indiana,  and 
as  her  property,  a  certain  canal  designed  to  connect  the  waters  of  the 
Wal)asli  River  with  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  and  it  was  made  the 
duty  of  said  Commissioners  to  ascertain  whether  funds  could  be 
procured  to  complete  said  canal  upon  the  pledge  of  the  lands  so 
donated,  as  afor&said,  by  the  United  States,  and  also  of  the  canal 
itself. 

That  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  approved  January  23,  1829,  entitled  "An  Act 
concerning  the  Wabash  and  Miami  Canal,"  the  line  of  the  said  con- 
templated canal,  as  surveyed,  and  marked,  and  platted  by  the 
Engineer  of  the  United  States,  as  the  same  then  stood  altered  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  as  appeared  by  the  field- 
notes  and  plats  of  the  surveys  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
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of  State,  was  adopted  and  established  as  the  line  of  the  said  canal, 
subject  to  such  alterations  as  the  Chief  Engineer  employed  by  the 
State  might  find  it  necessary  for  the  interest  of  the  State  to  make. 

That  by  the  first  section  of  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  entitled  ''An  Act  supplemental  to  an  act  providing 
means  for  the  construction  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,"  approved 
January  9,  1832,  the  location  of  the  said  canal  from  the  Ohio  State 
line  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe  River  was  duly  approved  and 
established,  and  by  the  second  section  the  "canal  fund"  was  consti- 
tuted, embracing,  among  others,  all  moneys  procured  from  loan's 
negotiated  under  the  authority  of  the  State,  predicated  upon  the 
moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  canal  lands,  the  tolls  from  the  canal 
itself,  etc.;  that  a  Board  of  three  Commissioners  was  created,  called 
the  "  Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund,"  for  the  superintendence 
of  the  canal  fund,  with  authority  to  contract  a  loan  of  $200,000  on 
the  credit  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  evidenced  by  the  transferable 
certificates  of  the  State  upon  the  pledge  of  the  canal  itself,  all  the 
moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  lands  donated  by  the  United  States 
and  the  tolls  of  the  canal. 

That  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
approved  February  1,  1834,  entitled  "An  Act  to  procure  means  for 
the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,"  a  further  loan  of  $400,000  was 
authorized  to  be  contracted,  upon  the  pledges  and  for  the  purposes 
last  above  mentioned. 

That  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
approved  January  27,  1836,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  a  general 
system  of  internal  improvements,"  a  Board  of  Internal  Improve- 
ment was  created,  with  authority  to  commence,  construct,  and  com- 
plete certain  public  works  of  the  State  of  Indiana  therein  specially 
enumerated;  and  for  such  purpose  the  said  Board  were  authorized 
and  required  to  contract  a  loan  on  behalf  of  the  State  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $10,000,000,  on  a  credit  of  twenty-five  years,  at  a  rate 
of  interest  not  exceeding  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  which  loans 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund  were  auiliorized  to  issue 
transferable  certificates  of  stock  in  the  name  of  the  State.     And  by  the 


I 
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ninth  section  of  said  last  mentioned  act  it  was  further  provided  that, 
for  the  punctual  payment  of  the  interest  and  final  redemption  of  the 
principal  of  all  sums  of  money  which  may  be  borrowed  under" the 
provisions  of  this  act,  there  are  hereby  irrevocably  pledged  and 
appropriated  the  canals,  rail  and  turnpike  roads,  with  the  portions 
of  ground  thereunto  appertaining,  and  the  rents  and  j)rofits  of  the 
water  power  thereof,  together  with  the  net  proceeds  of  the  tolls  col- 
lected thereon;  the  efficiency  of  which,  for  the  purposas  aforesaid, 
the  State  of  Indiana  doth  hereby  irrevocably  guarantee. 

The  plaintiff  alleges,  that  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
said  acts,  and  the  other  laws  of  the  said  State  of  Indiana,  in  relation 
to  the  same  subject  matter,  the  said  State  of  Indiana  did,  by  her  duly 
empowered  and  authorized  agent  and  agents,  proceed  to  effect  a  loan 
or  loans  at  different  times,  and  from  dliferent  persons,  for  the 
purposes  and  upon  the  pledges  and  security  set  forth  in  said  last 
recited  act,  and  did  then  and  there  issue,  utter  and  put  into  general 
circulation,  her  negotiable  certificates  of  stock,  duly  signed  and 
attested,  and  in  tlie  i^orm  rvquirod  by  law,  each  of  said  instruments 
of  writing  being  payable  in  twenty-  five  years  from  it^  date,  and  with 
interest  warrants  attached  thereto,  payable  semi-annually,  at  the 
rate  of  five  per  centum  per  annum. 

The  plaintifi'  is  owner  and  holder  of  forty-one  of  tlie  obligations 
issued  under  the  said  act  of  January,  1836,  being  sterling  bonds 
Nos.  248,  Cil,  708,  917,  943,  945,  949,  2537,  2538  and  172 1  of  225 
pounds  sterling  each,  payable  at  the  banking  house  of  N.  M.  Roths- 
child and  Sons,  in  London,  with  interest  payable  semi-annually  to 
the  amount  of  five  pounds  twelve  shillings  and  six  pence  sterling, 
payable  at  tije  said  banking  house  in  London. 

And  also  dollar  bonds  Xos.  JG2,  182,  21 G,  1168,  1169, 1271, 1272, 
2302,  2382,  2386,  2449,  2450,  2587,  2934,  2942,  2983,  3135,  3163, 
3223,  3278,  3484,  :.!519,  3539,  3720,  3872,  4001,  4213,  4286,  4399, 
4429,  4557  of  SI 000  each,  payable  in  twenty-five  years  after  date,  at 
the  Morris  Canal  and  Banking  Company,  at  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey,  with  interest  warrants  of  S25  each,  payable  semi-annually,  at 
the  same  place,  until  maturity. 

Doc.  J.— W.  ct  E.  C— 2. 
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A  copy  of  one  of  said  sterling  bonds,  and  of  one  of  the  dollar 
bonds,  is  herewith  attached,  the  others  being  of  similar  tenor,  and 
amount  and  effect. 

And  the  interest  warrants  due,  and  payable  since  July  1,  1841, 
are  now  unpaid,  and  remain  attached  to  the  said  bonds ;  and  at  the 
respective  dates  when  the  said  interest  warrants  matured,  the  said  ■ 
State  of  Indiana  had  no  funds  provided  at  the  banking  house  of  N. 
M.  Rothschild  and  Sons,  in  London,  or  at  the  Morris  Canal  and 
Banking  Company,  at  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  to  pay  the  said 
coupons,  and  so  the  same  remain  unpaid. 

And  the  said  forty-one  bonds  are  each  and  every  one  of  them  long 
since  due,  and  the  whole  amount  thereof,  together  with  interest 
thereon  since  the  maturity  thereof,  remains  unpaid,  and  due  the 
plaintiff. 

The  plaintiff  charges  that  196  bonds,  of  the  denomination  of  $1,000 
each,  were  issued  under  the  said  act  of  January,  1836,  are  still  out- 
standing, and  unpaid,  together  with  the  interest  warrants  attached 
to  the  same,  and  that  each  and  every  of  said  obligations  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  stand — so  far  as  the  amount  of  liability  and  the  security 
for  the  payment  of  the  same  by  the  pledge  of  the  public  works,  and 
the  faith  of  the  State — upon  an  exact  priority  with  the  plaintiff;  and 
all  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  such  pledged  property  ought,  in 
equity,  to  be  distributed  pro  rata  among  all  the  holders  of  the  one 
hundred  and  ninety -six  obligations  issued  under  the  said  act. 

All  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  created  under  legisla- 
tion prior  to  said  act  of  January,  1836,  and  secured  by  any  pledge 
of  any  of  the  public  works  of  the  State,  have  either  been  paid  off  or 
compounded  and  arranged  by  other  obligations,  and  by  security  of 
an  inferior  degree.  And  the  said  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  bonds,  \ 
of  tlie  denomination  and  tenor  aforesaid,  owned  by  the  plaintiff,  and 
divers  other  persons  to  him  unknown,  constitute  the  iirst  and  prior 
lien  upon  the  entire  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  and  the  land  apper- 
taining thereto,  and  its  receipts  and  tolls,  and  the  water  power 
thereof,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  pledge  mortgage  and  lien  created 
by  the  said  act  of  January,  1836;  and  the  said  property,  or  so  much 
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03  is  necessary,  ought  to  be  forthwith  applied  toward  the  8atLsfactiou 
of  the  said  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  outstanding  obligations  of 
the  State. 

By  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  en« 
titled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  funded  debt  of  the  State  of 
"  Indiana,  and  for  the  completion  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  to 
"  Evansville,"  approved  January  19,  1846,  and  an  act  supple- 
mentary thereto,  approved  January  27,  1847,  the  State  of  Indiana 
engaged  to  vest  all  and  singular  the  said  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal 
in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  to  be  held 
in  trust  and  security  for  certain  purposes  specified  in  the  said  acts. 

And  the  plaintiff,  in  behalf  of  himself,  and  others  standing  in 
the  same  relation,  as  holders  of  the  state  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness issued  under  the  said  act  of  January,  1836,  and  secured  by  the 
pledge  of  the  said  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  and  its  appurtenances 
and  ^tolls,  charges  that  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  uses  and 
trusts,  designated  and  enumerated  by  the  aforementioned  acts  of 
January  19,  1846,  January  27,  1847.  No  provision  whatever  is 
made  for'^the  payment  of  principal  or  interest  of  the  obligations 
issued  under  the  act  of  1836  (January),  but  the  entire  revenues,  and 
tolls,  and  assets  of  the  canal  are,  by  said  legislation  of  1846  and 
1847,  to  be  had  here  and  distributed  by  the  defendant  in  utter 
denial  and  repudiation  of  the  rights,  equities,  and  priorities  of  the 
plaintiff  and  others,  holders  of  the  securities  issued  under  the  act 
of  1836. 

And  the  said  defendant,  ever  since  the  year  1847,  have  had,  held 
and  enjoyed  the  said  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  and  have  received  and 
distributed  its  revenues  and  receipts,  in  accordance  with  the  usas  and 
trusts  stipulated  in  the  said  afsts  of  1846  and  1847,  and  liave  wholly 
failed,  neglected,  and  refused,  to  make  any  payment  of  or  provision 
for  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  held  by  the  plaintiff  and  the  other 
holders  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  obligations  so  issued  aa 
aforesaid. 

And^the  plaintiff',  in  behalf  of  himself  and  all  others  sUinding  in 
the  same  relation,  alleges  that  the  uses  and  trusts  specified  in  the 
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acts  of  1846  and  1847,  were,  and  each  of  them  are,  wholly  nncon- 
stitutional  and  void  as  to  the  liens  and  priorities  appurtenant  to  the 
securities  issued  under  the  act  of  1832,  and  that  the  said  property  so 
lield  by  the  defendant,  is  first  liable  for  the  full  payment  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  said  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  obli- 
gations according  to  their  tenor  and  legal  effect,  and  that  the  same 
ought  in  equity  to  be  so  decreed  instead  of  applying  it  to  the  uses 
specified  in  said  acts  of  1846  and  1847. 

"Wherefore,  in  view  of  the  premises,  the  plaintiff  prays  that  all 
and  singular  tlie  property  held  by  the  said  defendant  be  put  by 
decree  of  the  Court  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  or  sequestration, 
and  that  the  revenues  of  the  property  and  the  canal  itself,  may  be 
applied,  under  the  decree  of  the  Court,  to  the  payment  of  the  out- 
standing one  hundred  and  ninety-six  obligations,  issued  under  the 
act  of  1836,  and  held  by  the  plaintiff  and  others. 

And  the  plaintiff  further  prays,  that  an  account  may  be  taken 
and  the  holders  of  all  of  the  said  class  of  securities  may  be  ascer- 
tained, and  the  jilalntiff  may  have  decree  for  the  amount  of  tlie 
princi])al  of  said  dollar  bonds  and  interest  from  maturity  of  the 
same,  and  payment  of  the  several  coupons  and  interest  thereupon 
irora  the  maturity  thereof,  and  exchange  on  the  said  amounts  or 
the  place  where  payable,  and  payment  of  the  sterling  bonds  and 
interest  thereupon  from  the  nuiturity  thereof,  and  ])aymcnt  of  the 
said  cou})ons  attached  (liercto  with  interest  from  maturity,  all  of 
said  amounts  paynble  in  gold,  or  its  equivalent,  together  with  ex- 
change on  London,  and  for  all  other  proper  relief. 

HENRY  CPvAAVFORD, 

Attorney  for  Pldintif. 

unitp:d  states  of  America, 

8TATK    OF    INDIANA. 

^1,000.  No.  216. 

INTEKNAL    IMTKOVKMENT    I/JAN.       FIVE    I'EK    CENT.    BTOCK. 

Under  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
entitled  "  An   Act  to  provide  fur  a  general  Bystem  of  Internal 
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Improvement  in  Indiana,"  approved  January  27,  1836,  and  an  act 
providing  for  the  further  construetion  of  the  Madison  and  Lafay- 
ette railroad,  approved  Feb.  6,  1839. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  there  is  due  from  the  Stale 
of  Indiana,  to  the  Morris  Canal  and  Banking  Company,  or  bearer, 
the  sum  of  One  Thousand  Dollars,  bearing  an  interest  of  five  pbr 
centum  per  annum  from  the  date  hereof,  the  first  of  which  interest 
is  payable  the  first  day  of  January  next,  and  thereafter  semi-annually 
on  the  first  days  of  July  and  January,  at  the  banking-house  of  the 
Morris  Canal  and  Banking  Company,  at  Jersey  City,  in  New  York, 
on  presentation  and  delivery  of  the  dividend  warrants  severally  sub- 
joined, until  payment  of  the  principal  sum,  which  principal  sum 
being  stock,  created  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
aforesaid,  is  payable  in  twenty-five  years  from  the  date  hereof.  And 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  and  the  redemption  of  the  principa 
aforesaid,  at  either  of  the  places  aforesaid,  the  faith  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  is  irrevocably  pledged. 

Witness  our  hands,  at  Indianapolis,  this  first  day  of 

July,  1830. 

MILTON  STAFF, 

LUCIUS  H.  SCOTT, 

Commissioners. 

Internal  Improvement  Ix)an,  under  the  Act  of  January  27,  1830. 

Morris  Canal  and   Banking  Company,  at  Jersey   City,   or   in  the 

city  of  New  York,  pay  to  the  bearer  Twenty-five  Dollars,  being  half 

year's  interest  on  bond  No.  216,  due  July  1,  1841. 

M.  STAFF. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

STATE    OF    INDIANA. 

£225  Stg.  No.  2538. 

INTP:PvNAI.    IMl-'KOVEMENT    LOAN.       FIVE    PER    CENT.    STOCK. 

Under  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide  for  a  general  system  of  Internal 
Improvements  in  Indiana,"  approved  January  27,  1836. 
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Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  there  is  due  from  the  State 

of  Indiana,  to or  bearer  the  sum  of  Two  Hundred  and 

Twenty-five  Pounds  Sterling,  bearing  an  interest  of  five  per  centum 

per  annum  from  the  1st  day  of  July  last,  the  first  of  which  interest 

is  payable  the  first  day  of  January  next,  and  thereafter  semi-annually 

€)n  the  first  days  of  July  and  January,  at  the  banking-house  of  N. 

M.  Kothschild  and  Sons,  in  London,  on  presentation  of  the  dividend 

warrants  severally  subjoined,  until  payment  of  the  principal  sum, 

which  principal  sum,  being  stock  created  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of 

I  he  General  Assembly  aforesaid,  is  payable  in  twenty-five  years  from 

the  first  of  July  last,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  the 

redemption  of  the  principal  aforesaid,  at  the  banking-house  of  N. 

M.  Rothschild  and  Sons,  in  London,  the  faith'of  tlie  State  of  Indiana 

is  irrevocably  pledged. 

Witness  our  hands,  at  Indianapolis,  this   1st  May, 

1840. 

MILTON  STAPP, 

Commissioner. 
N.  B.  PALMER, 

IVeas.  of  &ate. 

Indiana  Internal  Improvement  Loan,  under  the  act  of  January 
27,  1836.  N.  M.  Rothschild  and  Sons,  London,  pay  to  the  bearer 
£5,  12,  6,  sterling,  being  a  half  year's  interest  on  Bond  No.  2538, 
due  July  1,  1841.  M.  STAPP, 

Commissioner. 

I  hereby  enter  myself  as  security  for  costs  on  the  within  action. 

HENRY  CRAWFORD. 
July  9,  1869. 


ANSWER  OF  TRUSTEES, 


STATE  OF  INDIANA,  COUNTY  OF  CARROLL,  ss. 

Oaeeoll  Circuit  Couet,  August  Term,  1869. 

JOHN  W.  GARRETT,  ^ 

Against 

THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
WABASH  AND  ERIE  CANAL. 

The  defendants,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Wabash  andJErie 
Canal,  answer  the  complaint  of  John  W.  Garrett,  in  this  action,  as 
follows : 

The  said  defendants  admit  the  passage,  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  the  approval  at  the  times  in  the 
complaint  alleged,  of  the  several  acts  in  the  complaint  mentioned, 
but  they  leave  the  plaintiff'  to  produce  the  same. 

And  for  further  answer,  the  said  defendants  say,  that  on  the 
nineteenth  of  January,  184G,  the  State  of  Indiana  was  the  owner  of 
the  said  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  in  the  complaint  described, 
together  with  its  dams,  tow  paths,  feeders,  and  the  land  thereunto 
appertaining;  and  that  on  said  day,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  passed  a  certain  enactment,  which  was  duly 
approved  by  the  Governor,  and  did  then  and  there  become  a  law  of 
the  said  State,  entitled :  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  funded  debt  of 
"the  State  of  Indiana,  and  for  the  completion  of  the  Canal  to 
" Evansville."     And  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  1847,  the 
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said  General  Assembly,  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  enacted  another 
statute,  supplemental  to  said  act  of  January  nineteen,  1846,  which 
said  supplemental  act  was  duly  approved  by  the  Governor,  and  did 
-then  and  there  become  a  law. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  said  original  act,  and  the  act  supplemental 
thereto,  and  no  otherwise  howsoever,  this  defendant  was  created  a 
corporation  for  the  purposes,  with  the  powers,  duties,  trusts  and 
franchises  in  said  acts  recited,  and  were  therein  and  thereby 
specially  empowered  and  instructed  to  receive,  hold  and  manage  the 
real  estate  projierty  raid  revenues,  in  the  said  acts  mentioned,  in  trust 
and  security  for  the  enumerated  and  special  uses  and  trusts  set  out  at 
large  in  the  said  acts,  and  for  no  other  uses  or  purposes  whatsoever ; 
that  is  to  say,  for  the  trusts  and  purposes  ^nore  particularly 
enumerated  in  the[[tenth  section  of  the  act  of  January,  1847,  reference 
being  thereto  had  for  greater  particularity. 

By7virtue  of  the  said  two  acts,  and  under  the  patent  executed  by 
the  State  of  Indiana,  this  defendant,  sines  the  year  1847,  has  had 
and  held  possession  of  the  said  "Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  and  its  ap- 
purtenances, and  has  been  in  the  receipt  of  all  the  revenues,  tolls  and 
income  therefrom ;  and  during  all  of  the  said  time,  from  1847  to  the 
])resent,  has  faithfully,  and  in  due  conformity  with  the  duties  enjoined 
by  the  said. acts,  made  application  of  the  said  revenues,  tolls  and 
income,  and  each  and  every  part  thereof,  to  and  for  the  purposes  and 
trusts  rec^uired  by  the  said  acts,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

And  this  defendant,  during  all  the  time  from  1847,  since  hitherto 
as  by  the  said  acts  required,  has  made  full,  true  and  complete  reports 
of  the  condition  of  their  trust  to  the  proper  State  officers,  and  to  the 
General  Assembly;  and  this  defendant  refers  to  the  said  accounts 
and  reports  as  part  of  the  public  history  of  the  State,  and  prays  the 
benefit  thereof,  as  though  the  said  reports  were  set  out  at  large  in  this 
answer. 

And  the  defe-ndant  says,  that  the  said  State  of  Indiana  had  full 
legislative  capacity  to  pass  said  acts  of  1846  and  1847  respectively, 
and  to  create  the  trusts  therein  mentioned,  ,and  that,  since  the  date 
of  the  said  patent,  these  defendants  have  been  and  now  are  engaged 
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in  the  carrying  out  of  the  said  trusts;  and  none  of  the  obligations  of 
the  phxintiff  herein  sued  upon,  are  in  any  \vay  provided  for  in  cither 
of  said  acts,  or  embraced  in  the  schedule  of  debts,  for  the  security 
and  payment  of  which  these  defendants  received  and  hold  the  said 
canal,  lands  and  appurtenances;  and  these  defendants  have  no 
authority  to  recognize  any  of  the  securities  held  by  the  plaintifl',  or 
make  any  payment  thereupon. 

And  the  defendants  further  answering  say  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  construction  of  lines  of  public  railways  in  the  said  Stat«  of 
Indiana,  under  enactments  of  said  State,  passed  subsequently  to  the 
approval  of  said  acts  of  184G  and  1847,  and  the  diversion  of  busi- 
ness from  the  said  canal  caused  thereby,  the  tolls,  revenues  and 
income  of  the  said  canal  have  been  so  impaired  and  affected  that 
these  defendants  have  not  been  able  to  pay  off  any  portion  of  the 
stocks  charged  upon  said  canal,  and  provided  for  in  the  said  tenth 
section  of  said  supplemental  act  (except  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
principal  of  the  money  advanced  by  the  subscribing  bondholders 
towards  the  completion  of  the  said  canal  and  works  referred  to  in 
the  third  subdivision  of  the  tenth  section  of  the  said  act  of  1847, 
leaving  still  due  and  wholly  unpaid  the  remaining  seventy  (70)  per 
cent,  of  the  principal  of  the  said  advance,  with  several  years  arrears 
of  interest);  and  also  the  entire  original  indebtedness,  together  with 
interest  thereon,  outstanding  and  wholly  unpaid,  and  the  said 
canal  lands  and  revenues,  after  deducting  the  needful  and  proper 
expenditures  for  expenses,  repairs  and  superintendence,  are  wholly 
insufficient  to  discharge  the  debts  and  stocks,  provided  for  in  the 
said  tenth  section  of  said  supplemental  act,  and  scarcely  adequate  to 
defray  the  ordinary  and  current  expenses  of  the  trust. 

The  defendants  allege,  that  to  make  application  of  tlie  said  canal 
and  revenues,  or  any  })art  thereof,  as  prayed  for  by  the  plaintiff, 
wouM  be  a  violation  of  the  trusts  created  by  the  said  act  and  illegal. 

And  for  further  and  separate  answer,  the  defendants  say  that 
under  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  of 
January  19,  1846,  in  the  second  paragraph  of  this  answer  refited, 
and  the  act  supplemental  thereto,  approved  January  27,  1847,  tlic 
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Baid  State  of  Indiana,  for  the  effectuation  of  the  said  acts,  executed 

and  delivered  to  this  defendant,  on  the day  of ,  1847,  a 

patent  for  the  bed  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  and  its  extensions 
finished  and  to  be  finished,  including  its  banks,  margins,  towpaths, 
side  cuts,  feeders,  basins,  etc.,  also  all  the  lands  donated  by  the 
General  Government  to  the  State,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  said 
canal,  wliich  said  patent  is  made  part  thereof  by  way  of  reference, 
and  a  copy  of  the  same  will  be  produced  if  required;  the  said 
granted  property,  and  its  proceeds  and  revenues  and  every  part 
thereof,  to-  be  held,  used  and  applied  by  this  defendant  in  trust  for 
the  security  and  jDayment  of  certain  evidences  of  indebtedness  and 
for  the  specific  uses  and  trusts  set  out  in  the  [tenth  section  of  the] 
said  acts  of  January  19,  184G,  and  January  27,  1847,  reference 
thereto  being  had,  and  for  or  other  or  diiferent  uses  -whatsoever. 

And  the  said  defendants,  further  answering,  say  that  it  was  among 
other  things,  provided  by  the  first  section  of  said  last  mentioned  act 
that  "the  outstanding  bonds  of  the  State  shall  be  surrendered  by 
the  holders  thereof,  and  anew  issue  made  in  exchange  thereof,"  as  is 
further  recited  in  said  section ;  and  by  the  fourteenth  section  of  said 
act  of  January,  1847,  it  was  further  agreed  and  enacted  by  the  said 
State  of  Indiana  "  that  the  tolls,  revenues,  and  profits  of  the  said  canal 
and  its  appurtenances,  present  and  future,  and  the  moneys  to  arise 
and  be  collected  from  the  sales  of  the  lands  and  premises  contiguous 
thereto,  are  in  the  said  act  more  particularly  mentioned  and  described, 
and  the  personal  taxes  to  be  levied  toward  the  payment  of  the  said 
debt,  as  in  the  said  act  also  mentioned,  and  the  receipt  and  applica- 
tion thereof  for  that  purpose,  as  in  the  same  act  is  also  provided, 
shall  remain  and  be  inviolate  and  in  full  force,  and  the  })ayment  of 
the  principal  moneys  and  interest  on  tlu^  certificates  and  stock 
intended  to  be  created  pursuant  to  the  said  act  and  this  act,  and  all 
the  certificates  and  evidences  of  the  title  thereof,  respectively,  shall 
be  and  continue  effectual  and  inviolate  by  the  means  aforesaid,  until 
the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  said  act  and  this  present  act  shall  be 
fully  accomplished." 

And   bv  the  twentv-second  section  of  the  said  act  it  was  further 
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provided:  "The  debt  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  trust,  created  by 
the  said  recited  act  (as  amended  by  this  act),  to  liquidate,  as  in  the 
said  act  is  mentioned,  having  been  contracted  under  tlic  authority  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  and  for  the  service  of  the  people  of  that  State, 
and  it  being  desirable,  as  -vvcll  for  the  credit  of  the  State  as  also  in 
in  order  to  establish  confidence  in  the  public  in  general  and  the  sub- 
scribers in  particular,  to  secure  the  utmost  punctuality  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  objects  of  the  said  trust,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  the 
tolls  and  revenues  of  the  said  canal,  present  and  future,  and  the  lauds 
and  lots  so  conveyed,  or  intended  to  be  conveyed,  as  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  when  sold,  shall  be  and  the  same 
are  hereby  specially  pledged  to  forma  distinct  and  particular  fund  for 
the  redemption  of  the  stock  and  certificates  to  be  issued  in  pursuance 
of  the  said  recited  act,  and  of  this  act;  and  the  said  State  shall  not 
direct  or  permit  any  appropriation  to  be  made  of  such  tolls  and 
revenues,  lands,  and  proceeds,  or  any  of  them,  for  the  general  i)ur- 
poses  of  the  State,  or  otherwise  howsoever,  other  than  and  except  for 
the  purposes  of  the  said  trust,  as  directed  by  the  said  act,  as  amended 
by  this  act,  until  the  said  stock  and  certificates  and  all  interest 
thereon  shall  have  been  fully  paid  and  satisfied  out  of  the  tolls  and 
revenues  of  the  said  canal,  or  the  State  shall  have  redeemed  said 
stock  and  certificates,  by  the  payment  of  the  principal  thereof;  the 
right  of  doing  which,  after  twenty  years  from  the  nineteenth  day  of 
January,  1846,  is  hereby  reserved  by  the  State,  as  provided  in  the  act 
to  which  this  is  an  amendment." 

And  the  defendants  aver  that  in  ])ursiiance  of  the  requirements  of 
the  said  act  of  January  27,  1847,  and  the  original  act  to  which  it 
was  a  su})plement,  the  great  body  of  the  holders  of  the  tlien  out- 
standing bonds  of  the  State  came  in  and  accepted  the  provisions  of 
the  said  act,  and  relying  upon  the  covenants  and  pledges,  and  guar- 
antees made  by  the  said  State  in  the  said  two  acts,  surrendered  their 
bonds,  and  received  the  certificates  directed  to  be  issued  under  the 
said  acts,  and  the  whole  of  the  said  issue  of  certificates  chargeable 
upon  the  canal  is  now  outstanding  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  six 
millions  of  dollars,  with  arrears  of  interest  tliereon,  and  the  revenues 
and  tolls  of  the  said  canal,  and  the  j)roceeds  of  land  have  not  been 
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cufiicient  to  pay  oflp  the  same ;  nor  has  the  State  exercised  its  option 
of  redeeming  the  same,  and  the  said  certifieates  of  canal  stock  and 
interest  thereon,  except,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  remain  unpaid. 

And  further  answering,  the  defendants  allege  that  the  plaintiff  has 
hitherto  wholly  failed,  neglected,  and  refused  to  surrender  the  same 
bonds,  alleged  in  the  complaint  to  be  held  by  him,  and  accept  iu 
exchange  therefor  the  said  certificates,  as  he  was  required  to  do  by 
the  said  acts,  and  he  has  no  lien  whatever  upon  the  trust  jJi'operty 
in  the  hands  of  these  defendants. 

And  the  defendants  further  allege  and  insist  that  the  several 
holders  of  the  certificates  charged  on  the  said  canal  under  the  said 
acts  of  1846  and  1847,  having  accepted  the  said  certificate  in  obed- 
ience to  and  conformity  with  the  recpiirements  of  the  said  acts,  and 
in  reliance  upon  the  the  same,  and  not  otherwise,  and  without  any 
notice  whatever  from  the  plaintiff,  or  any  other  holder  or  owner  of 
the  one  hundred  and  ninety  bonds  remaining  unexchanged,  as  in  the 
complaint  alleged,  are,  if  the  said  acts  be  held  to  be  invalid,  entitled 
■  to  be  restored  to  all  their  rights  as  holders  of  the  bonds  so  by  them 
in  good  faith  surrendered. 

And  further  answering,  the  defendants  deny  each  and  every  alle- 
gation in  the  said  complaint  not  hereinbefore  admitted. 

AV'herefore  the  defendants  pray  that  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by 
the  said  acts  be  enforced,  and  that  the  tolls,  revenues,  and  profits  of 
the  said  canal  and  its  appurtenances  be  decreed  to  be  inviolate  in 
their  hands  for  the  purposes  and  in  the  manner  stipulated  by  the 
."♦aid  act,  and  that  the  complainant  be  perpetually  enjoined  from 
hereafter  claiming  any  lien  upon  or  appropriation  from  the  said 
trust  pro})erty  until  the  said  stock,  issued  under  the  act  of  1847,  and 
all  interest  tliereon,  is  fully  paid  and  satisfied,  and  for  all  further 
proper  relief. 

D.  r>.  PRATT  &  SON, 

[Copy.]  Drfnukinis'  Attys. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  ANSWER. 


John  W.  Garrett, 

vs.  \  In  tJie  Carroll  Circuit  Couri^ 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  j     August  Term,  A.  D.  1870. 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  et  al.    J 

The  answer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Wabash  and  Eric 
Canal,  a  defendant  herein,  to  the  complaint  and  amended  complaint 
of  the  plaintilf: 

The  said  respondent  comes,  by  her  attorneys,  and  ibr  answer  toi 
said  complaint  and  amended  complaint  says  that  the  owners  of,  and 
all  persons  having  any  claim  to  or  interest  in,  the  V/hite  Water. 
Valley  Canal  are  necessary  parties  defendant  to  tiiis  action,  as  appears, 
from  the  matters  stated  in  said  amended  complaint;  but  respondent 
denies  that  the  said  White  Water  Valley  Canal  is  owned  by  the 
Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  and  Lafayette  Railroad  Company,  as  is 
alleged  in  said  amended  complaint.  This  respondent  avers  tliat  in 
the  year  1842  or  1843  said  White  Water  Valley  Canal  was  trans- 
ferred by  the  State,  in  pursuance  of  and  subject  to  the  provision.^ 
contained  in  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  approved 
January  20,  1842,  and  entitled  "An  Act  to  incorporate  the  White 
Water  Valley  Canal  Company."  (Sec  Local  Acts,  1842,  page  r>7.) 
That  the  White  Water  Valley  Canal  Company  was  duly  organized 
under  s;iid  act,  and  received  a  transfer  of  said  canal  from  the  State, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  said  act,  as  aforesaid.  That  afterwards, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1 8G5,  or  the  early  part  of  the  year  186G, 
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the  said  White  Water  Valley  Canal  Company  granted  to  the  White 
Water  Valley  Railroad  Company  (a  railroad  corporation  then  and 
still  existing  under  the  laws  of  this  State)  the  right  to  use  and  occupy 
the  said  White  Water  Valley  Canal  for  railroad  purposes,  in  pursu- 
ance ot  the  provisions  and  subject  to  the  restrictions,  exceptions,  and 
reservations  of  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State, 
approved  November  16,  1865,  and  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
railroad  companies  to  occupy  and  use  for  railroad  purposes  the 
property  of  canal  companies,"  etc.  (See  acts  of  1865,  special  ses- 
sion, page  116.)  And  in  pursuance  of  said  grant  the  White  Water 
Valley  Railroad  Company  constructed  and  completed  its  road  along 
the  line  of  said  canal,  or  portions  thereof,  as  and  for  the  roadway  of 
said  railroad.  That  after  the  completion  of  the  said  White  W^ater 
Valley  Railroad,  as  aforesaid,  the  said  W^hite  W^ater  Valley  Railroad 
Company  made  and  granted  to  the  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  and 
Lafayette  Railroad  Company  a  lease,  whereby  said  first  mentioned 
railroad  company  leased  for  a  term  of  years  the  said  W^hite  Water 
Valley  Railroad  to  the  said  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  and  Lafayette 
Railroad  Company ;  and  respondent  says  that  the  only  interest  which 
the  said  last  named  railroad  company  has  in  said  canal  is  under  and 
by  virtue  of  said  lease.  Wherefore,  respondent  says  that  there  is  a 
defect  of  parties  defendant  to  this  action  in  this,  that  neither  the 
White  W^ater  Valley  Canal  Company,  aforesaid,  is  joined  as  a 
defendant  herein;  whereas,  both  of  said  companies  are  necessary 
defendants,  as  respondent  insists. 

And  this  respondent,  in  further  answering  as  to  so  much  of  said 
amended  complaint  as  assumes  or  alleges  that  all  the  public  works 
of  the  State  mentioned  in  said  amended  complaint  were,  by  the  act 
of  June  28,  1842,  and  divers  other  public  acts  prior  to  1846,  ceded 
by  the  State  to  private  corporations,  says  that  the  truth  is  that  tho 
State  never  ceded  either  or  any  of  said  works  except  the  White 
Winter  Valley  Canal  to  any  person  or  corporation  until  after  the 
transfer  of  the  Wabash  and  Eric  Canal  to  this  respondent,  under 
the   legislation    of   1846   and    1847,  mentioned    in    tho   plaintiff's 
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original  complaint;  that  prior  to  the  year  1842,  the  State  had 
constructed  and  completed  twenty-eight  miles  of  the  Madison  and 
Lafayette  Railroad  (now  known  as  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis 
Railroad),  extending  northward  from  Madison  on  the  line  of  said 
road  as  it  now  exists;  that  under  said  act  of  June  28,  1842,  men- 
tioned in  said  amended  complaint,  the  State  did,  in  1842,  sell  to  the 
Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad  Company  all  the  then  unfinished 
portion  of  said  Madison  and  Lafayette  Railroad;  but  the  State  then 
only  leased  to  said  Railroad  Company  until  the  year  1853,  the  said 
unfinished  portion  of  said  railroad,  comprising  the  twenty-eight 
miles  aforesaid  for  the  yearly  rental  of  $1,152;  and  afterwards  in 
the  year  1853,  the  State  for  the  first  time,  sold  the  said  finished  por- 
tion (comprising  said  twenty-eight  miles),  of  said  railroad  to  the 
Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad  Company,  and  it  is  through  this 
sale  that  the  Jeifersonville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad 
Company  derive  their  title  to  the  said  twenty-eight  miles  of  said 
road.  And,  as  to  the  Central  Canal,  respondent  says  that  that 
portion  of  it  now  owned  by  the  Water  Works  Company  of  Indian- 
apolis, consists  of  so  much  of  the  northern  division  of  said  Central 
Canal  as  is  situated  north  of  Morgan  county,  the  same  being  the 
only  part  of  said  canal  which  was  ever  sold,  ceded  or  transferred  to 
any  person  or  corporation  by  the  State,  and  that  it  was  not  sold 
until  the  year  1850,  in  which  year  said  portion  of  said  division  of 
said  canal  was  sold  under  and  by  authority  of  two  acts  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  first  approved  January  18,  1850,  and  the  second 
approved  January  21,  1850,  (see  General  Laws  of  1850,  pp.  21,  22, 
and  23);  and  the  sale  so  made  was  confiumed  by  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  General  Asseml)ly,  approved  February  7,  1851,  (see  General 
Laws  of  1851,  p.  200) ;  and  respondent  avers  that  in  pursuance  of 
said  sale  and  confirmation,  that  portion  of  said  canal  which  was  so 
sold  Avas  conveyed  by  the  Governor  and  the  Auditor  of  the  State  to 
Francis  A.  Cornwcll,  the  assignee  of  the  purchaser,  by  deed  dated 
the  30th  day  of  June,  1851,  and  through  this  sale  and  deed,  the  said 
Water  Works  Company  of  Indianapolis  derive  their  title.     And,  as 
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to  the  said  New  Albany  and  Vincenncs  Turnpike  Road,  respondent 
says  that  the  State  never  ceded  the  same  in  any  manner  till  the  year 
1851,  in  which  year  the  New  Albany  and  Vincenncs  Plank  Road 
Company  was  organized,  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  said 
General  Assembly,  approved  February  15,  1851,  entitled  "An  act 
to  incorporate  the  New  Albany  and  Vincenncs  Plank  Road  Com- 
pany;" that  the  Governor  of  Indiana,  on  the  14th  day  of  May, 
1851,  in  pursuance  of  the  nineteenth  section  of  said  act,  issued  his 
proclamation  declaring  the  New  Albany  and  Vincenncs  Plank  Road 
Company  to  be  organized  and  fully  authorized  to  take  possession  of, 
and  occupy,  and  use  the  said  turnpike  road,  which  proclamation  for 
the  first  time,  transferred  said  road  from  the  State  to  said  company. 

And  by  reason  of  the  facts  mentioned  in  this  paragraph,  respondent 
insists  that  the  portion  of  the  Central  Canal  owned  by  the  Water 
Works  Company  of  Indianapolis,  as  aforesaid;  that  portion  of  the 
Madison  and  Lafayette  Railroad  which  was  completed  by  the  State, 
and  sold  in  1853  as  aforesaid;  and  tlic  said  New  Albany  and 
Vincenncs  Turnpike  Road,  arc  all  primarily  liable  to  be  subjected 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  plaintiff's  lien  sought  to  be  enforced  in  this 
action,  before  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  in  the  hands  of  this 
respondent,  can  be  reached  or  made  liable;  and  that  the  said  Wabash 
and  Eric  Canal,  in  the  hands  of  respondent,  can  only  be  subjected, 
in  cquitv,  to  the  payment  of  the  residue  of  tlie  plaintiff's  lien,  which 
may  remain  after  said  other  works  shall  have  been  exhausted  in 
payment  of  said  lien.  To  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  rights  and 
equities  of  your  respondent,  and  the  said  Jeffersonville,  ^ladison  and 
Indianajjolis  Railroad  Company,  and  the  said  Water  Works 
Company  of  Indianapolis,  and  the  said  New  Albany  and  Vincenncs 
Plank  Road  Company,  may  all  be  settled  and  adjusted  by  the  final 
decree  to  be  rendered  herein,  your  respondent  prays  that  this 
])aragraph  may  be  considered  and  treated  as  a  cross  comjilaint,  and 
that  the  plaintiff  and  the  Jeffersonville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis 
Railroad  Company,  and  the  AVater  Works  Company  of  Indianapolis, 
and  (he  New  Albany  and  Vincenncs  Plank  Road  Company,  may  all 
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be  required  lo  answer  the  matters  ami  things  ehargeil  in  this 
paragraph:  and  tliat,  upon  the  final  hearing  of  this  case,  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  Canal,  in  the  hands  of  your  respondent,  may  be  protected 
until  said  other  -works  <haU  have  been  applied  to  the  satisfaction  of 
(lie  plaintiff's  lien. 

D.  D.  PRATT  it  SON, 

Attorneys  for  Defendants. 


Poc.  J.— W.  cl-  E.  C— 3. 
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STATE31ENT  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  bj  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  from  the  first  day  of 
December,  1868,  to  the  first  day  of  December,  1869. 


RECKIPTS. 


KHOM  WHAT  souncES. 

Balance  on  hand  Decenibi'i- 1,  ISCS 

Lands,  Vincenni'S  District 

•  Lands  east  and  west  of  Tippecanoe 

Suspended  Debt 

5liscellaneous  Keceipts 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


UN   WHAT   .\CrOVNT. 

Oenoial    hxpeiiscs 

t'hit'f  EnKiiieei' 

\Vftba.sh  and  Erie  Canal  lionds  redeemed,  prinoijial  and  intere.st. 


Balance  on  hand   December  1,  1800.. 


.*in.i7n 

02 

7,3iitj 

39 

C9 

73 

2S,oi;! 

34 

2,205 

72! 

*14  Sdl 

t'l'i  i 

H(W 

(10 

12,2:i2 

01 

ei7,s'.i-'  11 


:.a  70 


520,238  40 


8TATE31ENT  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  from,  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber, 1869,  io  the  first  of  December,  1870. 


EEOEIPTS. 

l-ROM  WHAT  SOUBCES. 

Balance  on  liaud  December  1,  1809 

Land,  Vinccnues  DiHtrict 

"  "        Deferred  payment 

Land,  East  and  West  Tippecanoe .". 

Interest  un  dc-positK 

MiBcellaneou^  receiptH 

DISBUKSEJIEXTS. 

ON  \Vn.\T  ACCOU.VT. 

<J«ueral  expenses 

Chief  Engineer .' 

i<and,  VincenncB  District 

Balance  nn  hand  December  1,  1870 , 


S20.238  40 

7,2r,9  40 

C,;i.V2  39 

370  40 

lii5  07 

:.,381  27 

§0,008  4.-. 

i.noo  00 

OS  15 

«;30,7tV'j  02 


SlO.OOiJ  fiO 
29,170  42 
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STATEMENT  of  Sales  of  Land  in  the  Vincennes  Land  District 
from  the  first  day  of  December,  1863,  to  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1869. 


Hcceiuber,  IStiS... 

January,  ISO!) 

K.biuary,  I8C9... 

March,  18(;9 

April,  18G9 

May,  18i9 

June,  1809 

July,  1809 

August,   18G9 

September.  18G9.. 

October,  18G9 

November,  ISJO... 


Acres. 


l8t   Class,   2d  Class, 
S2.50.  S2.00 


ii;i.4i) 

001.92 
40.00 


Total 1,020.4; 


240.00 
52. 5:5 
80.00 

320.00 
80.00 
89.60 


29.35 
120.00 
28(1.00 
280.00 
320.CK) 

80.00 

40.00 
100.1)0 

SO.OO 


:;4.o3 
158.05 


1,. 581.43 


3d  Class 

SI. 25. 


8iV0 


Total 
Acres. 


29.35 
233.40 
nt;4.92 
320.00 
301.92 

80.00 
280.00 
212.53 
100.00 
320.00 
114.03 
247.05 


3,323.80 


Total 
Purcliasu 
Jtoney. 


S5S  70 
523  50 
2,172  30 
OfiO  00 
092  40 
100  00 
C80  00 
4.01  33 
300  00 
800  00 
208  00 
540  10 


S7,3CG  39 


STATEMENT  of  sales  of  land  in  the  Vincennes  Land  District, 
from  the  first  day  of  December,  1869,  to  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1870. 


1st    Class,   2d  Class,     3d  Class, 
S2.50.  S2.00.  SI.! 


Uocenibor,  1809.. 
January,  1870  .... 
February,  1870.. 

March,  1870 

April,  1870 

May,  1870 

June   1870 

July,  1870 

August,  1870 

S'^ptember,  1870. 

October,  1870 

November,  1870.. 


108.71 
90.(10 
40.00 


173.90 
247.33 
4.37.90 
280.00 
882.90 
04.00 

No  sales. 

No  sales. 

No  .sales. 

120.00 

599.98! 

40.00 


2,840.731... 


Total 
Acres. 


.342.07 
;«7.33 
477.90 
280.00 
974.00 
04.00 


Total 
Purchase 
Money. 


300.00 
599.98 
40.00 


S  709  70 
710  00 
975  92 
500  00 

1,995  05 
129  20 


840  00 

1.199  90 

80  00 


3,477.14 1   $7,209  49 


EEPORT 


OF 


|(f  prieuc^^,  ^ommulatiwn^  k  \  mh\\% 


AND 


REMISSION  OF  FINES  AND  FORFEITURES 


BY  THE  EXECUTIVE, 


:FOI^     THE     "Y'E.iLI^S     1869     J^lsTID     1870. 


TO  THE  LEGISLATURE. 


INDIANAPOLIS: 

K.  J.  BKIGHT,  STATE  PKINTEK. 
1871. 

Doc.  J.— R.  &  P.— 1 
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JOHN  G.  GREENAWALT, 


ADJUTANT  GENERAL 


OF  INDIANA. 


IDEOEnv/CBEK.    31,    1870. 


INDIANAPOLIS: 

R.    J.    BRIGHT,    STATE   PRINTER. 
1871. 

Doc.  J.— A.  G.  R. 


REPORT. 


ADJUTANT  GENERAL'S  OFFICE,         ^ 

Indianapolis,  Indiana,      V 

December  31,  1870.  j 

To  His  Excellency  Conrad  Baker,  Governor  of  Indiana  : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
transactions  of  this  office  since  the  first  day  of  April,  1870,  when  I 
entered  upon  duty,  vice  General  James  C.  Veatch,  resigned. 

(As  neither  of  my  predecessors  in  office,  during  the  last  two  years, 
have  made  a  report  up  to  this  time,  statistics  of  business  prior  to 
April  1,  1870,  are  not  included  in  this  report.) 

GENERAL,   OFFICE    BUSINESS. 

A  report  can  but  poorly  convey  an  idea  of  the  general  business 
pertaining  to  this  office.  Certificates  of  military  service  and  record 
of  same  are  in  constant  demand.  Certificates  of  this  kind  are 
required  as  evidence  of  service,  in  lieu  of  lost  discharges,  and  as 
evidence  in  the  prosecution  of  claims,  etc.,  etc.  The  requirements 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  Government  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  evidence  from  the  official  records  of  this  office  have  increased, 
instead  of  having  diminished,  as  would  be  supposed.  This  can  be 
accounted  for  in  consequence  of  legislation  by  Congress  in  behalf  of 
the  interests  of  soldiers  since  the  close  of  the  war,  particularly  in 
relation  to  the  status  and  pay  of  officers,  and  granting  additional 
bounty  to  soldiers. 

Many  meritorious  claims  are  secured  by  the  evidence  found  upon 
file  in  this  office,  and  furnished  to  the  claimants,  or  their  attorneys, 
or  to  the  department  of  the  Government  in  which  the  claim  may  be 
pending. 

Personal  applications  of  discharged  soldiers,  and  others  interested, 
are  very  frequent,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  time  is  taken  up  in 
explaining  the  provisions  of  the  various  laws  of  Congress,  and  the 


rulings  and  regulations*  of  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Government 
of  interest  to  soldiers. 

Changes  made  by  authority  of  the  War  Department  in  the  mili- 
tary record  of  officers  and  soldiers,  removals  of  charges  of  desertion, 
absence  without  leave,  etc.,  and  lists  of  discharges  granted  since  the 
close  of  the  war,  are  reported  to  this  office  when  the  action  relates  to 
Indiana  soldiers,  and  the  corrections  and  additional  information  prop- 
erly noted  upon  the  rolls,  in  order  that  the  military  history  of  any 
soldier  may  at  any  time  in  the  future  be  accurately  ascertained. 

The  routine  office  business  and  the  correspondence  continues  with- 
out any  apparent  diminution,  and  none  but  those  immediately  inter- 
ested can  realize  the  importance  of  it,  or  appreciate  the  duties  of  an 
Adjutant  General  of  a  State  at  this  time,  now  over  five  years  since 
the  close  of  the  war. 

ORDNANCE   DEPARTMENT. 

By  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  December,  1865.  the  Adju- 
tant General  was  made  the  acting  ordnance  officer  of  the  State. 

The  following  is  an  inventory  of  the  arms,  ammunition,  etc.,  now 
owned  by  the  State,  and  condition  of  the  same,  as  shown  by  invoices 
made  when  the  same  was  turned  over  to  my  charge,  and  examina- 
tions subsequently  made. 

Infantry  Arms. 

1579  Springfield  rifled  muskets. 
500  Enfield  rifles. 
And  all  the  necessary  equipments  for  the  same. 

Cavalry  Arm^. 

718  Light  cavalry  sabres. 
716  Kittredge,  Smith  &  Wesson  carbines. 
With  belts,  plates,  and  necessary  accoutrements. 

The  above  arms  are  in  good  condition,  and  are  stored  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  Arsenal,  near  Indianapolis,  and  are  easily  accessible  if 
necessary. 

Artillery. 

6  Bronze  six-poundcr  cannon. 

7  Iron  six-pounder  cannon. 

1  Bronze  field  piece,  Mexican  trophy. 
With  carriages  and  accoutrements. 


Nine  of  the  above  guns  have  been  issued  to  citizens  of  some  of 
the  principal  places  in  the  State,  for  use  in  firing  national  salutes, 
etc.,  obligations  having  been  taken  for  the  suitable  preservation  and 
prompt  return  of  the  same  when  demanded  by  proper  authority. 

AMMUNITION. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition  remains  upon  hand : 

Fifty-nine  thousand  blank  musket  cartridges. 

Eighty  thousand  rounds  expanding  ball  cartridges. 

Fifty-six  thousand  carbine  cartridges. 

And  a  lot  of  miscellaneous  ammunition  for  artillery  and  small 
arms.  The  ammunition  is  stored  in  the  magazine  of  the  State,  on 
the  bank  of  White  River,  near  the  foot  of  New  York  street, 
Indianapolis. 

ISSUE  OF  STATE  ARMS. 

In  consequence  of  numerous  applications  for  the  issue  of  State 
arms  to  independent  military  companies,  the  following  circular  ^vas 
issued  by  your  order : 

[CIROULAK.] 

Executive  Department  of  Indiana,         "] 

■»  Adjutant  General's  Office,      V 

Indianapolis,  July  1,  1869.  j 

The  arms  of  the  State  may  be  issued  to  independent  military 
companies  in  cities  and  towns,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an 
an  act,  special  session  1861,  page  20,  under  the  following  regulations: 

1.  The  military  company  must  be  duly  organized  as  a  corpora- 
tion under  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  a  copy  of  the  articles  of 
association  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Adjutant  General. 

2.  Application  for  arms  must  be  made  through  the  corporate 
authorities  of  the  city  or  town,  and  sufficient  bonds  for  the  safe 
keeping  and  return  of  the  arms  must  be  executed  and  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Adjutant  General  by  such  city  or  town. 

By  order  of  Governor  Baker. 

(Signed,)  JAMES  C.  VEACH, 

Adjutant  General  of  Indiana. 

Issues  have  been  made  upon  requisitions  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  the  above  order,  as  follows  : 

March  1,  1870,  to  Emmet  Guards,  Captain  John  T.  By  waters, 
Indianapolis,  sixty  stand  of  Springfield  rifles,  and  the  proper 
accoutrements. 
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April  14,  1870,  to  Company  "A,"  Indianapolis  National  Guards, 
Captain  John  L.  Hanna,  sixty  stand  of  Springfield  rifles,  and  the 
proper  accoutrements. 

June  21,  1870,  to  Lafayette  Scheutzen,  Captain  P.  J.  Welshibillig, 
sixty  stand  of  Springfield  rifles  with  the  necessary  accoutrements. 

August  2,  1870,  Fort  Wayne  Light  Guards,  Captain  William  M. 
Bradley,  sixty  stand  of  Springfield  rifles,  with  the  proper  accoutre- 
ments. 

There  is  now  due  the  State  of  Indiana  from  the  General  Govern- 
ment, under  the  law  of  April  23,  1808,  her  quota  of  arras  and 
equipments,  "for  arming  and  equiping  the  militia,"  for  the  year 
1869,  amounting  in  value  to  the  sum  of  $7,120  49,  and  a  like  sum 
for  the  year  1870. 

As  the  State  has  no  place  for  the  safe  keeping  and  preservation  of 
arms,  I  would  advise  that  the  quota  due  the  State  be  allowed  to 
accumulate,  until  such  time  as  it  may  be  deemed  expedient  to 
attempt  the  organization  of  the  militia  of  Indiana. 

Constant  improvement  is  being  made  in  the  kin<l  and  style 
of  arms  adopted  by  the  Government,  and  by  allowing  the  (juota  to 
accumulate,  the  State  can,  when  desirable,  avail  herself  of  the 
benefit  in  obtaining  the  latest  and  most  approved  pattern  of  arm. 

Information  has  been  obtained  from  the  Chief  of  Ordnance, 
Washington,  D.  C,  that  any  State  can  allow  its  annual  quota  under 
said  law  to  accumulate,  and  then  draw  the  whole  amount  due  at 
once. 

Occasionally  small  lots  of  arms  (of  the  number  issued  to  the 
Legion  and  minute  men  during  the  war)  are  returned,  and  a  small 
appropriation  should  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, in  payment  of  freight  on  arms  returned  as  above  indicated, 
and  various  other  items  of  expense  unavoidable  in  the  receipt  and 
issue,  and  proper  inspection  of  the  ordnance  of  the  State. 

Several  articles  of  public  property,  of  no  value  to  the  State  in 
time  of  peace,  and  being  insecure  from  destruction,  have  been  sold, 
as  follows  : 

One  anvil $12  00 

Six  files 2  00 

One  vise 3  00 

Twenty-seven  pounds  of  damaged  powder,  at  six- 
teen cents 4  32 

Total §21  32 


The  sum  so  realized  was  expended  in  payment  of  freight  on  arms 
returned,  and  sundry  items  of  expense  connected  with  the  Ordnance 
Department,  proper  vouchers  being  filed. 

STATE  PAY  DEPARTMENT. 

Under  the  act  of  March  11,  1867,  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
Adjutant  General  to  audit  and  pay  the  claims  of  men  who  per- 
formed service  in  the  Legion  and  other  organizations  in  the  State 
service  during  the  war,  fifty-five  (55)  claims  have  been  presented, 
and  identity  and  proof  of  service  being  properly  shown,  I  have 
drawn  warrants  on  the  Auditor  of  State  in  payment  of  the  same. 
The  total  sum  paid  on  these  claims  since  April  1,  1870,  being 
$545.43. 

Proper  receipts  and  vouchers  are  kept  on  file,  showing  to  whom 
paid,  amount,  etc. 

soldiers'    CLAIMS. 

The  Military  Claim  Agency  at  Indianapolis  was  discontinued 
April  1,  1870,  by  your  order,  as  follows: 

Executive  Department,  1 

Indianapolis,  April  1,  1870.  / 

At  his  own  request.  Dr.  William  Hannaman  is  relieved  from 
further  duty  as  Military  Agent  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  the 
Military  Agency  under  his  charge  is  discontinued.  Dr.  Hannaman 
deserves  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  the  State  for  the  efficient  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  performed  his  duty,  his  services  having,  since 
October,  1868,  been  rendered  gratuitously.  In  view  of  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  Agency,  it  is  ordered — 

1.  That  the  books  and  papers,  records,  property  and  effects  of 
the  office  be  transferred  to  the  Adjutant  General's  office,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  care  (tf  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State. 

2.  That  from  and  after  this  date  the  Adjutant  General  of  the 
State  shall  ex-officio  perform  all  the  duties  which  have  heretofore 
been  performed  by  the  Military  Agents  of  the  State. 

3.  All  persons  having  business  with  the  Agency  are  requested  to 
address  John  G.  Greenawalt,  Adjutant  General,  Indianapolis,  Indi- 
ana, who,  in  his  official  capacity,  will  continue  to  present  the  claims 
of  Indiana  soldiers  gratuitously  as  heretofore. 

CONRAD  BAKER, 

Governor  of  Indiana. 


In  compliance  therewith  the  books,  papers  and  records  of  the 
Indianapolis  Agency,  including  the  records  of  the  various  Agencies 
established  during  the  war,  were  transferred  to  this  office  early  in 
April.  A  suitable  case  was  obtained  and  the  records  arranged  so  as 
to  be  easily  accessible  when  necessary. 

The  records  have  been  of  vast  benefit  in  obtaining  record  proof 
of  death  or  disability  of  Indiana  soldiers ;  containing  as  they  do 
nearly  complete  lists  of  soldiers  from  this  State  who  were  admitted 
to  various  hospitals,  the  date  of  entry,  disability  suffering  from,  and 
date  and  cause  of  death,  or  date  of  transfer,  furlough  or  discharge 
There  were  registered  on  the  books  of  the  Agency  when  I  received 
them  about  four  hundred  unsettled  and  suspended  claims.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  (228)  new  claims  have 
been  filed,  making  in  all  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  (628.) 

Of  this  number  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  (178)  for  pay, 
bounty,  etc.,  have  been  adjusted,  amounting  in  value,  including 
amount  collected  on  pension,  vouchers,  etc.,  to  $22,248.54. 

Thirty  claims  for  pension  have  been  allowed,  and  certificates  in 
most  cases  sent  direct  to  claimants  or  to  United  States  Pension 
Agents  under  recent  law  of  Congress.  The  value  of  the  claims  for 
pension  secured  can  not  easily  be  determined.  The  amount  allowed 
by  each  certificate  has  ranged  from  $2  to  $25  per  month. 

Twenty-five  claims  of  various  kinds  have  been  disallowed,  leav- 
ing unadjusted  and  suspended  claims  amounting  to  near  four 
hundred  upon  file  in  the  various  departments  at  Washington.  The 
majority  of  these  claims  are  suspended  pension  claims,  the  most 
difficult  of  all  to  prosecute. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  prompt  and  just  settlement  in  as 
many  cases  as  possible  in  order  to  keep  the  faith  of  the  State  in 
agreeing  to  prosecute  them. 

As  few  just  claims  are  now  being  presented  to  this  office,  it  is 
respectfully  asked  that  authority  may  be  given  for  the  discontinu- 
ance of  this  branch  of  the  office  business,  so  far  as  pertains  to 
placing  any  new  claims  upon  file  in  which  the  Adjutant  General  is 
named  as  attorney  for  the  })rosecution  of  the  claim. 

This  course  will  enable  him  to  give  his  undivided  attention  apart 
from  his  other  regular  duties  to  the  claims  already  filed. 

In  view  of  possibility  of  change  in  the  office  it  is  not  thought 
expedient  to  have  a  large  number,  if  any,  unadjusted  claims  of  this 
character  upon  the  books  of  the  office. 

The  colrespondence  pertaining  to  claims,  and  fi)r  information  con- 


cerning  pay,  bounty  and  pension  laws  has  been  large,  over  three 
thousand  letters  having  been  received  and  answered  since  April  1. 

The  following  circulars,  containing  information  of  interest  to  sol- 
diers and  others,  and  upon  the  subject  most  frequently  inquired 
about,  have  been  published  and  distributed : 

Adjutant  General's  Office,     \ 
Indianapolis,  April  15,  1870./ 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  of  the  United  States,  that  soldiers  who  en- 
listed between  May  4,  and  July  22,  1861,  for  three  years  or  the  war, 
and  were  honorably  discharged,  are  entitled  to  the  $100  bounty  au- 
thorized by  General  Order  No.  15  of  the  War  Department,  promul- 
gating the  order  for  the  organization  of  the  troops  under  the  call  of 
the  President,  dated  May  3,  1861,  the  following  general  information 
is  published : 

The  quota  of  the  State  of  Indiana  under  the  call  was  four  regi- 
ments. 

The  following  regiments  were  accepted  and  mustered,  as  follows, 
to  fill  tlie  quota  : 


REGIMENT. 

DATE   OF   MUSTER. 

DATE  OF   DEPARTURE. 

ThirtceiUli 

June  19 1861 

June    7 1861 

July  4 1861 

Julv  5 1861 

Fourteenth 

Fifteentli 

June  14 1861    Julv  1 1861 

Seventeenth 

June  12 1861 

Julyl 1861 

As  now  understood,  the  only  troops  from  Indiana,  entitled  to 
bounty  under  the  decision,  are  the  above  regiments  accepted  under 
the  call  of  the  President. 

The  Second  Auditor  and  Second  Comptroller  have  decided  that 
the  applicant  must  show : 

1.  Enlistment  for  three  years  between  May  4  and  July  22,  1861. 

2.  Honorable  discharge. 

3.  In  case  of  death,  after  discharge,  the  heirs  of  the  soldier  are 
not  entitled  to  the  bounty. 

4.  Soldiers  entitled  to  this  bounty  will  not  be  entitled  to  bounty 
under  the  Act  of  July  28,  1866.  The  bounty  there  promised  is 
upon  certain  conditions  named  in  the  act,  and  this  decision  does  not 
change  those  conditions. 
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5.  Discharge  for  promotion  does  not  entitle  the  soldier  promoted 
to  bounty. 

A  soldier  who  has  received  bounty  under  the  Act  of  July  22, 
1861,  for  the  same  service,  is  not  entitled  to  the  bounty  under  the 
decision. 

Soldiers  discharged  for  disability  before  serving  two  years,  and 
who  received  no  bounty,  are  not  entitled  under  this  decision,  unless 
they  enlisted  between  May  3,  and  July  22,  1861,  and  were  accepted 
under  the  call  of  the  President  dated  May  3,  1861. 

JOHN  G.  GREENAWALT, 

Adjutant  General. 


Executive  Department  of  Indiana,         ^ 

Adjutant  General's  Office,      V 

Indianapolis,  July  30,  1870.  J 

Notice  Relating  to  Artificial  Limbs. 

Congress  having  provided  by  Acts  approved  June  17,  June  30,  and 
July  11,  1870,  for  the  reissue  every  five  years  of  Artificial  Limbs, 
or  the  value  thereof  in  money,  to  officers,  soldiers,  seamen  and 
marines,  who  have  lost  limbs  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  the 
following  instructions  are  published  for  the  benefit  of  those  inter- 
ested : 

Upon  application  for  limbs  in  kind,  orders  will  be  given  by  the 
Surgeon  General,  upon  any  manufacturer  selected,  who  shall  first 
liave  filed  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  Five  Thousand  Dollars,  with  two 
sureties,  to  furnish  good  and  satisfactory  limbs,  without  extra  charge 
to  the  soldier,  and  make  good  all  defects  of  material  or  workman- 
ship without  additional  charge,  subject  in  all  cases  to  the  inspection 
of  such  persons  as  the  Surgeon  General  may  designate. 

Transportation  to  and  from  the  place  of  fitting  the  limb  will  also 
be  furnished  upon  a  written  request,  addressed  to  the  Surgeon 
General. 

Applications  for  commutation  will  be  certified  by  the  Surgeon 
General,  and  transmitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  for  pay- 
ment, through  the  local  pension  agents. 

Application  for  commutation,  or  for  limbs,  can  be  made  upon  the 
inclosed  form. 
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The  answers  to  questions  in  the  memorandum,  should  be  filled  in 
by  a  ])hysician. 

Application  can  be  made  and  sent  to  this  office.  The  certificate 
of  Pension  Agent  will  then  be  obtained,  and  the  claim  forwarded  to 
the  proper  department  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  G.  GREENAWALT, 

Adjutant   General,  Indiana. 


Executive  Department,  Indiana, 

Adjutant  General's  Office, 
Indianapoeis,  August  1,  1870. 

Important,  to  Pensioners. 

By  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved  July  8,  1870,  all  pensioners  are 
hereafter  to  be  paid  quarterly,  in  each  year,  on  the  4th  of  March, 
June,  September,  and  December. 

The  United  States  Pension  Agent  is  required  to  furnish  a  voucher 
free  of  expense  to  the  Pensioner,  and  all  payments  of  pension  are 
required  to  be  made  thereon.  One  will  be  forwarded  to  every 
Pensioner  immediately  before  the  4th  day  of  March,  June,  Septem- 
ber, and  December,  of  each  year.  On  or  after  the  4tli  day  of  the 
months  above  mentioned,  the  Pensioner,  with  his  pension  certificate, 
will,  with  two  witnesses,  go  before  a  magistrate  and  sign  and  execute 
the  oaths,  and  sign  the  receipts.  The  executed  voucher  will  then  be 
returned  by  mail  to  the  United  States  Pension  Agent,  who,  upon  its 
receipt,  will  forward  to  the  sworn  address  of  the  Pensioner  given 
within,  a  check  for  the  full  amount  of  pension  due. 

Pensioners  changing  their  address  since  date  of  last  payment, 
should  notify  the  United  States  Pension  Agent. 

The  voucher,  when  signed,  witnessed  and  acknowledged,  should 
be  returned  to  the  United  States  Pension  Agent,  who  is  not  allowed 
to  recognize  any  power  of  attorney. 

The  check  in  payment  must  be  sent  direct  to  the  Pensioner,  unless 
application  be  made  in  person,  "i^i  which  case  the  check  shall  be  given 
direct  to  the  hand  of  the  party  entitled  thereto." 

Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  no  one  authorized  to 
administer  oaths  is  allowed  to  charge  over  fifteen  cents  for  taking 
the  deposition  in  the  above  described  pension  voucher. 

As  the  agent  is  not  allowed  a  fee  out  of  the  pension,  every  Pen- 
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sioner  can  draw  the  quarterly  payments  at  a  cost  to  them  of  but 

fifteen  cents,  and  tlie  postage. 

J.  G.  GREENAWALT, 
Adjutant  General,  Indiana. 


Executive  Department,  Indiana,         "| 

Adjutant  General's  Office,      V 

Indianapolis,  August  6,  1870.) 

Pay  of  Officers  Before  Muster. 

The  following  act  of  Congress  is  published  for  the  benefit  of 
officers  who  may  be  entitled  to  pay  under  the  same : 

jfe  o^  ji^  ji^  jij  ^  ^  jl^  ji; 

Be  it  Resolved,  etc.,  That  joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  Resolu- 
tion for  relief  of  certain  officers  of  the  army,"  approved  July 
twenty-six,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  shall  be  so  construed 
and  amended  that  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  same,  the  person  to 
whom  the  commission  shall  have  issued  shall  be  considered  as  com- 
missioned to  the  grade  named  therein  from  the  date  when  the 
commission  was  issued  by  competent  authority,  and  entitled  to  all 
])ay  and  emoluments  as  if  actually  mustered  at  that  date:  Provided, 
That,  at  the  time  of  the  issuing  of  the  same,  he  was  performing  the 
duties  of  the  grade  to  which  he  was  commissioned,  or  from  such 
time  after  the  issuing  of  his  commission  as  he  may  have  actually 
entered  upon  such  duties. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  Peso! red,  That  persons  held  as 
prisoners  of  war  by  the  enemy,  or  who  may  have  been  in  hospital 
by  reason  of  wounds  or  disability,  at  the  time  of  the  issuing  of  their 
commissions,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  pay,  emoluments  and 
benefits  under  this  resolution  as  if  actually  performing  the  duties 
of  the  grade  to  which  they  were  commissioned. 

Sec.  3.  And  he  it  further  Resolved,  That  this  resolution  shall 
not  be  construed  to  ai)ply  to  cases  in  which,  under  the  laws  and 
army  regulations  existing  nt  the  time,  there  could  have  been  no 
lawful  muster  into  service,  even  after  the  actual  recei})t  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Approved  July  11,  1870. 

-^C  5{C  i^i  5f»  ijC  5(C  5{C  ^  ^ 

Application  must  be  made  to  the  War  Department,  through  the 
Adjutant  General  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  re-muster,  and 
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upon  receipt  of  order  from  War  Department,  application  can  be  made 
to  the  Hon.  Second  Auditor  of  the  Trea.sury  for  the  amount  due. 

JOHN  G.  GREENAAVALT, 

Adjutant  General,  Ind. 


Executive  Department  of  Indiana,         ^ 

Adjutant  General's  Office,      > 

Indianapolis,  August  22,  1870.) 

Land  Warrants  for  Soldiers. 

In  reply  to  frequent  inquiry  concerning  an  act  passed  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  in  relation  to  land  warrants  for  soldiers, 
the  following  information  is  published : 

Public  Act  No.  185,  passed  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  contains 
in  its  last  section  (25)  a  provision  on  this  subject. 

Under  the  original  Homestead  Law,  only  eighty  acres  of  $2.50 
land  could  be  entered  as  a  homestead.  By  the  amendatory  act,  any 
honorably  discharged  soldier,  who  has  served  not  less  than  ninety 
days  in  the  military,  naval,  marine,  or  revenue  marine  service, 
during  the  rebellion,  is  entitled  to  enter,  as  a  homestead,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  of  ^2.50  land,  upon  payment  of  the.  legal  fee 
of  $10,  and  the  usual  commission  on  the  cash  value  of  the  lands, 
allowed  as  compensation  to  the  register  and  receiver.  An  effort  was 
made  to  put  the  law  into  such  a  shape  as  to  entitle  the  soldier  to  a 
deed,  after  a  nominal  settlement  of  two  years,  but  this  was  defeated, 
and  the  requirements  as  to  personal  residence  upon,  and  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  the  homestead  selected,  are  not  toaived  or  altered  in 
any  resj^ect,  they  being  the  fundamental  conditions  upon  which  all 
the  provisions  of  the  original  homestead  law  and  the  acts  amenda- 
tory are  based.  The  regulations  under  which  entries  of  land  under 
the  above  act  may  be  made,  have  not  yet  been  made  public  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

The  benefit  a  soldier  will  derive  under  the  foregoing  amendment, 
is  as  follows : 

He  can  pre-empt  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  worth  $2.50 
per  acre,  while  others,  under  the  Homestead  Law,  can  obtain  but 
eighty  acres  of  land. 

Many  of  the  alternate  sections  of  land  lying  along  the  Pacific 
Railroad,  are  yet  unoccupied,  and  being  valued  at  the  above  })rice. 
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(^2.50  per  acre)  are  open  to  settlement  by  soldiers,  under  the  amend- 
ment. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  residence  of  five  years  is  required  in 
order  to  acquire  a  title. 

Application  must  be  made  to  the  "  U.  S.  Land  Commissioner," 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  information  in  regard  to  location  of  lands 
and  manner  of  entering  homesteads. 

J.  G.  GREENAWALT, 
Adjutant  General,  Ind. 


Frequent  inquiry  from  surviving  soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812, 
and  of  the  Mexican  war,  in  relation  to  acts  of  Congress  for  their 
relief,  or  from  which  they  might  derive  benefit,  has  been  made  iu 
person  and  by  letter,  and  have  had  proper  attention. 

CONCLUSION. 

Since  I  have  occupied  the  position,  it  has  been  my  endeavor  to 
give  prompt  attention  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  it;  and  where 
information  was  desired  that  could  not  be  furnished  from  the  records 
of  this  office,  it  was  sought  and  obtained,  if  at  all  possible,  else- 
where. 

Thanking  you  for  the  compliment  in  appointing  me  to  the  office, 
and  for  the  counsel  and  assistance  given  me  in  discharge  of  my 
duty, 

I  am,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  G.  GREENAWALT, 
Adjxdant  General,  Indiana. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


TK.TJSTEES 


OF 


PURDUE    UI^IYERSITY, 


FOR  THE  YEiVR  1870. 


TO     THE    XiEC3-ISL^TTJI^E- 


INDIANAPOLIS: 

U.    J.    BRIGHT,    STATE    PRINTER. 
1871. 

Doc.  J.— P.  U. 


PURDUE   UNIVERSITY. 


Hon.  CoxRAD  Bakeh, 

Governor  of  Indiana. 

By  tlie  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Piirduo  University  to  t'lie 
Board  of  Trflstees,  on  the  21, -;t  of  Xovenil)er,  1870,  there  was  tlieii 
in  the  treasury  S22O,000  in  United  States  five-twenty  registered  gold 
bonds,  §1~),00()  in  United  States  five-twenty  coupon  gold  bonds,  and 
8l2,ol'").00  in  cash,  making  the  total  amount  of  the  College  Fun<l, 
the  proceeds  of  sales  of  college  scrip  aiul  interest  thereon,  to  that  time, 
$247,315.09 ;  and  since  said  report  the  Treasurer  has  forwarded  to 
New  York  the  coupon  bonds  for  exchange  into  registered  bonds,  and 
has  ordered  the  purchase  of  ten  thousand  dollars  registered  bonds  of 
same  issue. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  at  a  late  meeting,  adopted  a  plan  for  one 
of  the  University  buildings,  and  a  committee  of  their  body,  of  which 
Dr.  Bou'man,  President  of  Asbury  University,  is  Chairman,  have 
plans  of  other  buildings  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  and  the  work  on 
the  buildings  will  be  pushed  forward  on  the  opening  of  spring, 
contracts  having  been  made  for  stone,  bride,  Imubci-,  and  other 
building  materials  by  order  (»f  the  Board. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Tipj)ecani)e  county,  at  ihcii-  June 
session,  passed   an    order   for   the  issue   of   a  county   order  iitr  ten 


thousand  dollars,  which  was  delivered  to  the  Treasurer  of  this 
Board,  as  their  first  installment  of  their  donation  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  expended  in  buildings. 

A  correct  topographical  survey  of  the  University  grounds  has 
been  prepared  by  an  experienced  engineer,  and  a  citizen  of  Lafayette 
has  paid  over  five  hundred  dollars  of  his  annual  donation,  to  be 
expended  in  planting  trees  and  otherwise  beautifying  the  grounds. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  at  their  session  of  the  1st  of  December, 
passed  the  following  resolution : 

"That,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board,  the  legitimate  and  proper 
work  of  the  Purdue  University  is  to  furnish  instruction  of  the 
highest  order  in  those  branches  of  science  which  pertain  to  any 
profession  or  industrial  pursuit,  in  preference  to  the  study  of  those 
branches  pursued  in  high  schools,  academies,  or  colleges." 

The  Board  of  Trustees  confidently  expect  to  be  able,  during  the 
next  season,  to  construct  suitable  buildings  for  the  University,  and 
to  start  the  same  in  full  operation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  L.  PEIRCE, 

Seci'etary. 


nvLESs^o-E 


GOVERI^OR  CONRAD  BAKER 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


ST_A.TE    OIJ-    IZ^THDZA-lsr^. 


TRANSMITTED  JANUARY  6,  1871. 


INDIANAPOLIS: 

R  .     J  .     B  R  I  (i  H  T  ,     S  T  A  T  K     PRINTER, 
1871. 


Doc.  J.— G.  M.— 1. 


nVCESS.A.OE 


GOA^ERNOR  CONRAD  BAKER, 

DELIVERED  JANUARY  6,  1871. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bejrreseniatives : 

8ince  tlie  last  atljournnient  of  tlie  General  Assembly  the  Divine 
Providence  has  continued  to  smile  upon -the  State,  and  the  year 
that  has  just  closed  has  been  crowned  with  many  blessings  to  her 
people. 

STATE    DEBT. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  in  again  welcoming  the  Represen- 
tatives of  the  people  to  these  Halls  of  Legislation  to  greet  you 
at  the  outset  with  the  assurance  that  the  financial  condition  of 
the  State,  so  far  at  least  as  the  liquidation  of  our  foreign  indebt- 
edness is  concerned,  is  most  satisfactory.  Practically  all  the  for- 
eign debt  of  the  State,  except  .$178,000  of  the  War  Loan  Bonds 
issued  nn<ler  the  legislation  of  18G1,  has  been  redeemed.  So 
early  a  consummation  of  such  a  result  was  not  anticii)ated  two 
years  ago,  even  by  the  most  sanguine.  It  was  then  believed  that 
the  collection  and  application  of  the  revenue  for  the  year  1870 
would  be  necessary  to  complete  the  redemption  of  the  two  and 
one-half  and  five  per  cent,  certificates  of  State  stock  outstand- 
ing, and  consequently  that  a  portion  of  these  stocks  would  have 
to  continue  to  bear  interest  until  the  summer  or  fall  of  1871.  The 
result  achieved  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  June  last,  I  received  from 
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the  Treasury  Depiirtment  of  the  United  States  on  account  of  the 
eleventh  instalment  of  Indiana  War  Claims  aguinst  the  United 
States,  a  draft  or  warrant  on  tiie  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  at  Kew  York,  payable  to  my  order  in  my  official 
capacity,  for  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars  and  twenty-four  cents 
(^464,923.24),  which  draft  or  warrant  I  immediately  indorsed  so 
as  to  make  it  payable  to  the  Board  of  State  Debt  Sinking  Fund 
Commissioners  of  tlie  State  of  Indiana,  upon  the  joint  indorse- 
ment of  Nathan  Kimball,  Treasurer  of  State,  and  Thomas  C. 
Slaughter,  Agent  of  State.  I  transmitted  the  warrant  thus  in- 
dorsed by  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  State  to  the  Agent  of 
State  with  the  request  that  the  proceeds  of  the  draft  should  be 
applied  in  redeeming,  first,  such  of  the  War  Loan  Bonds  of  the 
State  as  might  be  presented,  and,  secondly,  to  the  redemption  of 
the  two  and  one-half  and  live  per  cent.  certiti(;ate3  of  stock  still 
outstanding.  The  proceeds  of  the  draft  were  applied  according- 
ly, and  hence  the  favorable  condition  of  our  foreign  indebtedness 
before  mentioned. 

The  Auditor  of  State,  in  his  report,  shows  that  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  on  the  31st  day  of  October  last,  the  foreign  in- 
debtedness of  the  State  ^mounted  to $433,240  12 

And  the  domestic  indebtedness  to ^$3, 734,247  82 

Making  a  total  of. §4,167,487  94 

Of  the  $433,240.12  of  foreign  indebtedness  thus  reported,  the 
sum  of  $254,240,12  consisted  of  five  and  two  and  one-half  per 
cent,  certificates  of  State  stocks  then  unsurrendered  as  follows: 

Five  per  cents $249,219  99 

Two  and  one-half  per  cents 5,020  13 

Total..., $254,240  12 

On  tlie  first  day  of  July,  1870,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  State  Debt  Sinking  Fund  notitiod  the  holders  of  the  tive  per 
cent,  certificates  of  stock  to  present  them  at  the  agency  in  Xew 
York  for  payment,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  September,  1870, 
and  that  in  default  of  such  presentment  the  State  would  cease  to 
pay  interest  thereon  after  said  last  mentioned  date.  The  interest 
on  the  two  and  one-half  per  cents  had  been  stopped  long  before 
by  the  Board,  because  of  their  non-presentment  for  payment  uu- 


dor  a  like  notice.  As  the  money  is,  and  lias  been,  in  the  Treasury 
ot'tlio  Agency  at  New  York  for  the  redemption  of  all  these  five 
and  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  stocks  still  unsurrendered,  and  as 
the  State  has  done  all  that  can  be  reasonably  required  to  procure 
their  surrender,  they  should  be  treated  and  considered  as  practic- 
ally paid,  and  to  that  end  1  recommend  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly ratify,  if  such  ratification  shall  be  thought  necessary,  the 
action  of  the  Board  of  State  Debt  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners 
in  stopping  the  interest  on  these  five  ai;d  two  and  one-half  per 
cent,  certificates. 

Since  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  up  to  January  5th,  1871, 
the  following  State  stocks  have  been  redeemed,  viz.: 

Of  the  five  per  cent,  certificates  §106,919.99  reduc- 
ing the  amount  still  unsurrendered  to §142,300  00 

Of  the  two  and-  one-half  per  cents  §1,288.13,  reduc- 
ing the  amount  still  unsurrendered  to. §3,732  00 

Of  the  War  Loan  Bonds  §1,000,  reducing  the 
amount  of  these  Bonds  still  outstanding  to  the 
sum  of.. §178,000  00 

The  principal  of  the  War  Loan  Bonds  will  not  be 
due  for  many  years,  and,  therefore,  the  State  can 
neither  compel  their  surrender  nor  stop  the  inter- 
est thereon.  Treating  tlie  five  and  two  and  one- 
half  per  cents  as  practically  paid,  for  the  reasons 
already  assigned,  it  follows  that  the  entire  recog- 
nized foreign  debt  of  the  State  consists  of  War 
Loan  Bonds  to  the  amount  of. §178,000  00 

The  domestic  debt  of  the  State  has  been  increased 
since  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  October  81st,  1870, 
by  the  redemption  of  State  indebtedness  with 
moneys  belonging  to  the  Sinking  Fund  from 
§3,734,267  82  to...^ .'^. §3,792,001  15 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  debt  of  the  State,  foreign  and 
domestic,  on  the  5th  day  of  January,  1871,  may  be  stated  thus, 
viz.: 

FOREIGN    DEBT. 

War  Loan  Bonds §178,000  00 
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DOMESTIC    DEBT. 

Non-negotiable  bonds  given  to  the  School  Fund. ...§3,551,310  15 
Sinking  Fund    moneys  iqiplied  to   redemption  of 
State  debt  for  wiiich  no  non-negotiable  bond  has 

yet  been  given  to  School  Fund 177,700  00 

Viucennes  University  Bonds 63,585  00 

Total  domestic  debt 3,792,601  15 

Entire  debt,  foreign  and  domestic,  on  the  5th  day  of 

Jannar}^  1871 3,970,601  15 

STATE    AGENCY    AND    BOARD    OF    STATE    DEBT    SINKING    FUND 
COMMISSIONERS. 

The  Act  approved  December  21st,  1865,  commonly  called  the 
State  Debt  Bill,  provides  for  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Agent 
of  State  as  soon  as  all  the  five  and  and  two  and  one-half  per  cent, 
certificates  of  State  Stock  shall  be  redeemed  and  canceled. 

The  probability  is  that  some  of  these  certificates  have  been 
destroyed,  and  will,  therefore,  never  be  presented;  if  so,  the 
agency,  under  this  legislation,  would  be  perpetual. 

There  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  the  State  Agency,  or  for 
the  Board  of  State  Debt  Sinking  Fnnd  Commissionei's,  and  I 
therefore  recommend  that  botii  be  immediately  dispensed  with. 
There  will  be  no  injustice  or  impropriety  in  requiring  the  holders 
of  the  few  remaining  certificates  to  receive  their  money  at  the 
Treasury. 

By  reason  of  the  application  of  the  money  received  from  the 
United  States  to  the  redemption  of  our  foreign  debt,  as  before 
stated,  the  ten  per  cent.  State  Debt  Sinking  Fnnd  tax  for  1870, 
will  not  be  required  when  collected  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  levied.  It  will  amonnt  to  over  3600,000,  and  as  the  law  now 
stands  wonld  go  into  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  State  Debt 
Sinking  Fund  Commissioners.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
constituting  the  proceeds  of  this  ta.\  a  part  of  the  General 
Treasury  of  the  State,  to  be  appropriated  as  the  General  As- 
sembly may  direct. 

OLD    INTERNAL   IMPROVEMENT    BONDS. 

In  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  indebtedness  of  tlie  State,  I 
have  not  included  as  a  part  thereof  one  hundred  and  ninety-one 
(191)  old  Indiana  Bonds  issued  for  Internal  Improvement  pur- 


poses  prior  to  the  year  1841,  and  upon  which  no  interest  has 
been  paid  by  the  State  since  said  last  mentioned  year,  except  as 
liercinafter  stated.  All  of  t'liese  191  bonds  are  believed  to  be  what 
are  technically  known  as  Internal  Improvement  Bonds — that  is, 
bonds  issued  under  the  (Jenerai  Internal  Improvement  Act  of  Jan- 
uary 27, 1836,  except  sixty-nine  of  them.  These  sixty-nine  bonds 
last  mentioned  are  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  Bonds,  lield  by  the 
United  iStates  as  an  inve8tment  for  certain  Indian  tribes,  and  the 
interest  thereon  was  in  November,  1808,  settled  up  to  the  first 
day  of  July  of  that  year,  by  the  Gt)vernment  withholding  and 
applying  to  that  purpose  so  much  of  the  audited  and  allowed 
war  clai.ms  of  the  State  as  was  necessary  to  pay  such  interest,  as 
is  fully  explained  in  my  regular  message  delivered  at  the  opening 
of  the  last  General  Assembly,  and  to  which  you  are  respectfully 
referred. 

A  part  of  the  191  bonds  before  alluded  to  arc  dollar  bonds, 
and  a  part  sterling  bonds,  Ijut  the  precise  number  of  each  kind  I 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain.  The  dollar  bonds  arc  for  $1,000 
each,  payable  in  New  York  City,  and  tlie  sterling  bonds  are  for 
two  hundred  and  twenty-live  pounds  sterling  each,  payable  in 
London.  These  bonds  may  be  safely  estimated  at  $191,000, 
exclusive  of  interest  and  exchange.  John  W.  Garrett,  Esq.,  of 
Baltimore,  is  represented  to  be  the  owner  of  41  of  these  191 
bonds;  ten  of  the  41  being  sterling  bonds  and  the  residue  being 
dollar  bonds.  Mr.  Garrett,  soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
last  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  as  the  holder  of 
these  41  bonds,  commenced  an  action  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Carroll  County,  in  this  State,  against  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
against  said  canal  and  its  revenues  in  the  hands  of  said  Board  of 
Trustees,  a  lien  on  tiie  canal  which  he  insists  was  created  to 
secure  the  pa3'ment  of  said  bonds,  by  the  provisions  of  the 
General  Internal  Improvement  Act  before  mentioned. 

The  suit  is  brought  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  plaintifl:*, 
,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all  other  persons  standing  in  the  same  rela- 
I  tion,  and  holding  similar  bonds.  Soon  after  I  was  informed  of 
the  pendency  of  this  actioti,  I  procured  a  transcript  of  the  record 
j  thereof,  with  a  view  to  considering  what  steps,  if  any,  were 
I  necessary  to  be  taken  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  State  in 
relation  to  matters  connected  with  the  litigation. 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  General  Internal  Improvement 
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Act  of  January  27,  1836,  and  the  case  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  vs.  JJeers,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  1862,  and  reported  in  2d  Bhickf's  Reports, 
page  448,  I  became  satisfied  that  the  bonds  issued  by  autliority  ot 
said  act  were,  by  the  9th  section  thereof,  cliarged  as  «i  lien  upon 
all  the  public  works  of  the  State,  including  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  is  situated  below  or  south 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe  river.  In  this  view  of  the  subject, 
it  became  my  duty  to  the  State  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  ren- 
dition of  an}'  decree  under  which  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  could  he  divested  of  the  control  of  the 
canal  or  its  revenues  until  after  the  meeting  of  the  General  As- 
Hcrably,  so  that  provision  might  be  made  to  protect  the  trust  and 
llie  interests  of  the  State  in  any  and  every  possible  contingency 
that  might  arise.  Accordingly  I  employed  counsel,  and  attended 
the  court  in  person,  accompanied  by  such  counsel,  and  co-opera- 
ting with  Hon.  D.  D.  Pratt,  who  acted  as  the  attorney  of  the 
canal  trustees,  a  defect  of  parties  defendant  was  pleaded,  in 
omitting  to  join  the  pi-esent  owners  of  the  other  public  works 
embraced  in  the  lien.  This  course  rendered  it  necessary  that  the 
}ilaintitl:"  should  continue  the  cause  to  bring  the  additional  })artie3 
before  the  court,  and  it  was  continued  to  tlie  February  term, 
1871,  of  said  court.  The  White  Water  Valley  Canal,  twenty- 
seven  miles  of  the  south  end  of  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis 
Railroad,  the  New  Albany  and  Vincennes  Turnpike  Road,  and 
that  part  of  the  northern  division  of  the  Central  Canal  which  is 
situated  in  Marion  county,  are  all  included  in  the  lien,  and  all  of 
them,  except  the  White  Water  Valley  Canal,  having  been  aliened 
by  tlie  State  before  the  State  conveyed  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal  to  the  trustees  under  the  Butler  bill,  it  follows  that  they 
would  have  to  be  applied  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  lieu  before 
the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  could  be  subjected  to  the  payment 
of  any  [>ortion  of  said  lien. 

The  White  Water  Valley  Canal  was  aliened  before  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  Canal  was  transferred  to  the  Trustees,  and  consequently 
said  last  nawied  canal  would  be  liable  in  equity  to  be  subjected  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  common  lien  before  the  White  W^ater 
Valley  Canal  could  be  reached.  I  suppose  it  is  certain  that  the 
other  works  liable  to  be  subjected  to  the  sasisfaction  of  the  lien 
before  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  could  be  reached  would  not 
satisfy  the  entire  lien,  and  if  they  would  that  the  State  having 


fiold  tlicse  other  works  for  a  valuable  consideration,  ought  to 
protect  them  from  the  enforcement  of  this  lien  ag-iiinst  them. 
If  these  bonds  are  a  lien  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  as  I  be- 
lieve them  to  be,  the  State  can  not  aftbrd  to  permit  the  title  of 
the  Trustees  to  be  divested  or  tlieir  possession  and  control  of  the 
canal  and  its  revenues  to  be  interrupted  by  the  judicial  enforce- 
ment of  said  lien.  To  prevent  tiiis,  provision  should  be  made 
to  pay  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  State  such  of  said  191  bonds 
as  ma}^  be  adjudged  to  be  a  lien  ou  tlie  canal  an<l  its  revenues 
whenever  it  may  become  necessar}-  to  make  such  payment  in 
order  to  prevent  the  canal  or  its  revenues  from  being  subjected 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  lien.  Indeed,  independently  of  this 
lien  altogether,  I  do  not  see  how  the  State  can  honorabl}'  refuse 
to  redeem  these  few  outstanding  Internal  Improvement  Bonds. 
They  were  issued  by  the  State,  and  the  faith  of  the  State  was 
pledged  for  their  redemption,  and  this  pledge  caimot  be  disre- 
garded or  set  aside  without  the  consent  of  both  parties  to  the 
contract,  if  the  State  has  the  ability  to  redeem  the  pledire,  of 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  If  the  holders  of  the  bonds  had 
surrendered  them  under  the  Butler  Bill,  as  other  holders  surren- 
dered theirs,  and  agreed  to  look  exclusively  to  the  revenues  of 
the  canal  for  one-half  of  their  debt,  this  would  have  been  a  new 
contract,  and  the  State  could  not  be  justly  complained  of  for  in- 
sisting on  its  execution.  But  the  liolders  of  the  bonds  now 
under  consideration  have  continuously  refused  to  surrender  them 
under  the  adjustment  proposed  by  the  Butler  Bill,  and  the  State 
can  not  compel  them  to  do  so,  nor  can  she  refuse  to  pay  them 
without  repudiating  her  plighted  faith. 

If  the  State  should  stand  by  and  permit  the  canal  or  its  reve- 
nues to  be  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  Canal  Trustees,  to 
satisfy  a  paramount  lien  created  by  the  State  itself  prior  to  the 
conveyance  of  the  canal  to  said  Trustees,  then,  indeed,  might 
the  holders  of  the  canal  stocks,  with  some  ahow  of  reason, 
claim  that  the  State  should  redeem  the  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  canal  stocks  which,  under  the  existing  arrangement, 
are  exclusively  charged  upon  the  canal,  and  for  which  the  State 
is  in'no  way  bound.  I  hope  that  you  will  promptly  adopt  such 
measures  as  will  forever  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  trust 
being  disturbed  or  impaired  by  the  enforcement  of  this  lien.  It 
is  both  right  and  expedient  that  the  State  should  thus  protect 
the  trust  property  ;  and  I  also  recommend  that  the  State  relieve 
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tlie  Board  of  Canal  Trustees  from  all  the   expenses  of  Htio^ation 
to  which  they  have  been   or  may  be  subjected  in  defending  the 
trust  [)roperty  from  the  attempt  made  to  subject  it  to  the  satis- 
action  of  said  lien. 

I  herewith  respectfully  submit  the  professional  opinion  of 
^lessrs.  Hendricks,  Ilord  and  Hendricks,  the  attorneys  employed 
as  aforesaid,  touching  the  questions  involved  in  and  connected 
with  said  litigation,  with  my  letter  to  them,  containing  the  ques- 
tions to  which  said  oj)inion  is  a  response. 

CANAL     DEI3T. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  again  to  call  attention  to  a  renewal 
of  the  effort  which  is  about  to  be  made  by  tiie  holders  of  the 
Wabash  and  P]rie  Canal  stocks  to  induce  the  General  Assembly 
to  charge  the  payment  thereof  on  the  Treasury  of  the  State. 

In  1857,  in  anticipation  of  an  attem[)t  which  it  was  rumored 
would  then  be  made  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  object, 
the  General  Assembly  passed  a  joint  resolution,  approved  Febru- 
ary 19,1857,  declaring  that  the  Legislature  has  no  power  under 
the  Constitution  to  purchase  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  and 
that  if  the  power  existed,  it  would  be  unwise,  impolitic  and  in- 
jurious to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  the  State  to  pur- 
chase said  canal.  This  resolution,  although  not  very  aptly 
worded,  was  intended  to  anticipate  and  condemn  an  expected 
efibrt  to  have  the  canal  debt  chargod  by  legislative  action  on  the 
State  treasury. 

Early  in  the  month  "of  March,  1857,  and  a  few  days  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  holders  of  the  canal 
stocks  transmitted  a  memorial  through  the  Governor  to  the 
General  Assembly,  in  which  they  attempted  to  show  that  the 
State  by  her  own  acts  had  rendered  herself  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  said  stocks.  This  memorial  had  been,  however,  before 
its  reception,  anticipated  and  responded  to  by  the  passage  of  the 
joint  resolution  before  mentioned,  and  that  response  still  remains 
on  the  statute  book  as  the  unrepealed  expression  of  the  Legisla- 
tive will  on  the  subject  to  which  it  relates.  The  holders  o'f  the 
canal  stocks  or  their  agents,  have  recentlj'  caused  a  new  edition 
of  this  same  memorial  to  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  copies  of 
which,  with  other  publications  having  the  same  object  in  view, 
have  been  transmitted  by  mail  to  all  the  members  of  the  present 
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General  Assembly,  as  I  am  informed,  and  to  the  executive  offi- 
cers of  the  State,  inchuUni^  myself. 

This  memorial  and  the  accompanying  publications  entirely 
concur  in  the  object  sought  to  be  attained;  but,  not  only  dis- 
agree but  contradict  each  other  as  to  the  basis  on  which  the 
riglits  of  the  memorialists  and  the  liabilities  of  the  State  are 
predicated. 

The  memorial  in  several  places,  either  in  terms  or  by  the  clear- 
est implication,  concedes  that  by  the  adjustment  of  1847,  one- 
half  of  the  former  debt  of  the  State  ceased  to  be  a  State  debt, 
and  became  a  canal  debt,  chargeable  exclusively  upon  the 
"Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  its  lands  and  revenues;  but  insists  that, 
after  the  making  of  the  arrangement,  and  by  the  violation 
thereof,  the  State  revived  her  own  liability  by  authorizing  the 
building  of  raih'oads  which  carried  freight  and  passengers  that 
would  have  been  carried,  in  the  absence  of  such  railroads,  by 
the  canal,  thereby  impairing  the  revenues  of  the  canal  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  it  practically  worthless  as  a  security. 

The  publications  which  accompany  the  memorial,  deny  the 
concessions  made  by  the  memorial,  and  assert  that  by  the  adjust- 
ment, the  State  never  was  released  from  her  liability  to  pay  that 
half  of  the  former  debt  of  the  State  which  was  charged  upon 
the  canal.  I  propose  to  notice  both  of  these  theories,  and  in 
doing  so,  I  shall,  for  convenience  sake,  submit  what  I  have  to 
say  in  support  of  the  two  following  propositions,  viz. : 

1st.  That  by  the  terms  of  the  acts  of  January  19,  1846,  and 
January  27,  1847,  commonly  called  the  "Butler  Bill,"  and  the 
nature  of  the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  their  adoption,  and 
especially  the  amendments  suggested  by  the  principal  bond- 
holders, to  the  first  act,  and  adopted  in  the  second;  the  character 
of  the  bonds  surrendered,  and  the  certificates  of  canal  stock 
issued  and  received  in  lieu  thereof;  and,  by  the  cotemporaneous 
and  subsequent  construction  put  upon  the  adjustment  by  both 
parties  thereto,  it  is  clear  that  the  canal  stocks,  which  the  State 
is  now  asked  to  charge  upon  her  Treasury,  were  to  be,  and  were, 
charged  exclusively  upon  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  its  lands 
and  revenues,  and  that  the  State  was  not  to  be,  and  was  not, 
bound  to  pay  any  portion  of  these  stocks,  although  she  reserved 
the  right  to  redeem  the  canal  at  her  option,  after  the  expiration 
of  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  its  transfer  to  the  Trustees,  by 
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paying  the  principal  sum  charged  upon  it,  to  the  holders  of  the 
certificates  of  the  stock  thus  charged. 

2d.  That  the  State  has  not,  since  the  adjustment  of  1847,  by 
the  incorporation  of  raih-oad  companies,  and  authorizing  them 
to  construct  railroads  within  the  State,  or  by  any  other  net  of 
hers,  according  to  any  recognized  rule  of  law,  or  any  established 
principle  of  equity  jurisprudence,  created  a  liability  on  her  part 
to  pay  said  canal  stocks,  or  any  part  thereof.  In  other  words, 
had  the  same  transactions  occurred  between  two  natural  persons, 
over  whose  rights  and  liabilities  the  Courts  could  have  exercised 
the  fullest  jurisdiction,  the  claims  now  urged  against  the  State 
could  not  have  been  enforced  as  between  these  natural  persons 
by  an  action  at  law,  or  a  suit  in  equity. 

Before  presenting  any  argument  in  support  of  said  first  propo- 
sition, it  may  be  well  to  premise  that  prior  to  the  adjustment  of 
the  State  debt,  under  the  Butler  Bill,  Indiana  was  hopelessly 
embarrassed,  her  indebtedness  then  being  largely  above  and 
beyond  her  ability,  })resent  or  prospective,  to  pay.  At  the  same 
time,  the  State  owned  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  in  an  unfin- 
ished condition,  with  800,000  acres  of  land  lying  within  the  State, 
which  Congress  had  donated  to  the  State  to  enable  her  to  com- 
plete said  canal.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not  a  matter 
of  choice,  but  of  absolute  necessit}-,  that,  to  enable  the  State  to 
resume  the  payment  of  interest  on  her  indebtedness, — which  had 
been  suspended  in  1841 — her  Treasury  must  be  relieved  in  some 
way  from  the  payment  of  some  part  of  the  debt  which  wa8 
then  a  charge  upon  it. 

The  creditors  of  the  State,  or  a  large  numl)cr  of  them,  con- 
ceding the  existence  of  this  state  of  affairs,  deputed  Ciiarles 
Butler,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  to  visit  the  State  Capitol  during  the 
session  of  the  Legislature,  and  confer  with  the  State  government 
as  to  the  adjustment  of  the  debt.  This  brings  me  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  evidence  contained  in  the  negotiations  which  resulted 
in  the  passage  of  the  Butler  Bill,  going  to  show  that  from  the 
ver}'  inception  of  these  negotiations,  and,  indeed^  before  their 
inception,  the  idea  was  held  out  to  the  people  of  the  State,  that 
her  creditors  were  willing  to  charge  the  canal  and  its  lands  and 
revenues  with,  and  discharge  the  State  from  some  portion  of  the 
debt. 

The  first  allusion  to  such  an  adjustment  to  be  found  in  our 
public  records,  is  contained  in  the  annual  message  of  Governor 
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"Wljitconib,  delivered  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State, 
December  2,  1845,  from  which  I  quote  the  following  extract, 
premising  that  the  person  alluded  to  iu  the  extract  is  Mr.  Butler. 
It  reads  as  follows,  viz. : 

"It  was  said,  in  a  quarter  entitled  to  respect  and  contideuce, 
at  a  meeting  held  at  Terre  Haute,  in  May  last,  that,  if  the  State 
were  to  pay  to  her  bondholders,  by  a  State  tax  and  otherwise,  a 
portion  of  her  public  debt,  it  was  thought  that  they  would  be 
prepared  to  take  the  profits  of  the  canal  for  the  balance.  The 
gentleman  who  expressed  this  opinion  is  now  in  attendance  as 
the  representative  of  our  foreign  bondholders,  and  has  verbally 
advised  me  that  he  will  shortly  prepare  a  communicatiou  offering 
a  liberal  arrangement  to  be  laid  before  the  General  Assembly." 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Butler,  months  before  he 
reached  Indianapolis,  had  made  the  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  that  the  bond- 
holders would  take  the  profits  of  the  canal  for  a  part  of  the  debt. 

Under  the  date  of  December  10th,  1845,  Mr.  Butler  addressed 
a  lengthy  communication,  through  the  Governor,  to  the  General 
Assembh'  on  the  subject  of  the  State's  indebtedness,  and  the 
wish  of  the  creditors  for  an  early  adjustment.  This  communi- 
cation was  referred  to  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses,  of 
wliich  Mr.  Secrest,  of  the  House,  was  a  member,  and  of  which 
Mr.  Lane,  of  the  Senate,  Avas  chairman. 

Mr.  Secrest,  in  the  report  submitted  by  him  from  the  joint 
committee  to  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  said,  tliat  "the  gen- 
eral statements  contained  in  Mr.  Butler's  above  mentioned  com- 
munication to  the  Governor,  were  not  sufuciently  definite  for  the 
committee  to  rest  upon  as  a  basis  of  any  action." 

In  reply  to  a  resolution  of  the  joint  committee,  informing  Mr. 
Butler  of  the  organization  of  the  committee  and  its  readiness  to 
receive  any  written  proposition  from  him,  in  relation  to  an 
arrangement  of  the  State  debt,  he  communicated  his  first  written 
proposition  to  the  committee,  of  the  date  of  December  19,  1845. 
On  the  25th  of  December,  the  committee  informed  Mr.  Butler^ 
by  resolution,  of  its  inability  to  accede  to  the  proposition  so  sub- 
mitted by  him. 

On  the  26th  day  of  December,  1845,  Mr.  Butler  made  his  sec- 
ond j)roposition,  which  was  accepted,  and  incorporated  into  the 
Act  of  January  19th,  1946. 

Although  Mr.  Butler  did,  in  that  proposition,  use  language 
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upon  which  the  holders  of  the  Canal  stocks  now  place  so  much 
stress,  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  make 
any  proposals  or  consent  to  any  arrangement  which  should  era- 
brace  less  than  the  eventual  payment  of  the  just  claims  of  the 
bondholders  for  the  entire  amount  of  the  principal  and  interest 
of  the  bonds  in  their  possession;  yet  it  is  manifest  that  Mr.  But- 
ler, in  using  this  language,  considered  that  a  payment  of  a  part 
of  the  debt  by  taxation,  and  a  charging  of  the  residue  exclusive- 
ly on  the  lands  and  revenues  of  the  Canal,  would  embrace  the 
eventual  payment  of  the  whole,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  take 
the  risk  of  the  Canal's  paying  its  part  of  the  debt.  Conclusive 
evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  propo- 
sition. The  first  paragraph  of  the  proposition  having  provided 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  one-half  of  the  debt  from  the 
revenues  of  the  State,  the  second  reads  as  follows,  to  wit.: 

"2.  The  remaining  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  principal 
of  the  bonds,  computing  from  first  January,  1841,  shall  be  charge- 
able against  and  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Canal,  and  shall 
not  be  otherwise  chargeable  against  the  State." 

Mr.  Butler  adds,  in  a  subsequent  sentence:  "As  such  rehance 
is  proposed  to  be  placed  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  by  the 
bondholders  for  the  payment  of  one-half  of  the  back  and  accru- 
ing interest,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  its  completion  is  deemed 
essential  to  the  plan  of  liquidation  contemplated,"  etc. 

I  now  call  your  attention  to  the  interpretation  placed  on  the 
adjustment  by  Mr.  iSecrist,  in  the  report  which  he  submitted,  and 
in  which  he  urged  the  adoption  of  the  bill  which  subsequently 
passed.     The  following  language  is  used  in  the  report,  viz.: 

"This  proposition  is  substantially  to  release  the  general  ircemies 
of  the  State  and  her  public  faith  from  one-half  of  the  entire  funded 
debt,  and  make  the  same  a  charge  against  the  Erie,  Wabash  and 
Ohio  Canal  in  Indiana.  In  eff'ect,  it  is  the  same  as  taking  one- 
half  of  the  public  debt  from  the  shoulders  of  our  tax-payers  and 
placing  it  upon  this  canal — a  work  from  which  the  State  has  not 
as  yet  realized  any  income  whatever,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  under  judicious  management,  it  may  be  made  to  yield  a 
handsome  revenue.  In  addition  to  this,  the  bondholders  are 
willing  to  take  the  canal  and  its  lands  (not  absolutel>-,  but  in 
trust,)  and  finish  the  work  through  to  the  Ohio  river,  advancing 
one-third  or  more  of  the  cost  of  completion  in  cash,  and  using 
the  lands  for  the  balance,  so  far  as  practicable,  and  taking  their 
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recourse  for  this  advance,  not  against  the  State,  hut  onlj^  against 
the  hinds  and  revenues  of  the  canal,  thus  advancing  money  to 
the  canal  on  the  security  of  the  Congress  grants  of  lands  without 
imposing  any  further  debt  upon  the  State,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
in  eifect  leaving  our  debt  less  by  one-half  than  it  now  is." 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  accompanying  this  report  show  that 
Mr.  Seerist  did  not  misunderstand  or  misinterpret  it.  The  bill 
shows,  in  divers  sections,  by  affirmative  as  well  as  by  negative 
expressions,  that  the  canal  was  charged  exclusively  with  the  pay- 
ment of  one-half  the  interest  of  the  entire  debt,  and  that  the 
State  and  her  plighted  faith  were  discharged  from  the  same. 

By  the  32d  section  of  the  act  of  January  19th,  1846,  the  State 
reserved  the  right  to  also  charge  exclusively  upon  the  revenues 
of  the  canal  one-half  of  the  principal  of  the  entire  debt.  This 
was  to  be  done  by  calling  in  and  requiring  to  be  surrendered  the 
stocks  which  might  be  issued  under  the  tirst  section  of  the  act, 
and  giving  to  the  holders  in  lieu  of  them  new  certificates  for  one- 
half  of  the  principal  thereof,  to  bear  interest  at  and  after  the 
rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  principal  and  interest  to  be 
charged  on  the  revenues  of  the  State;  and,  also, 'by  giving  to 
each  such  holder  another  certificate  for  the  other  half  of  the 
principal  of  such  stock,  to  bear  a  like  interest  of  five  per  cent., 
*^and  to  be  paid  and  redeemed  and  only  paid  and  redeemed  oat  of  said 
caned  lands,  and  the  tolls  and  revenues  of  said  canal;  and  from  and 
after  the  time  that  the  State  shall  call  in  said  stock  issued  under 
the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  shall  issue  new  certificates,  as  afore- 
said, the  State,  its  faith  and  revenues  shall  be  only  pledged  and  respon- 
sible for  the  payment  of  one-half  of  the  principed  and  interest  at  five 
per  centum  per  annum  thereon;  and  for  the  other  half  of  said 
principal  and  interest  the  holders  of  said  certificates  shall  look  solely 
and  exclusively  to  said  canal  lands  and  the  tolls  and  revenues  of  said, 
canalJ' 

The  said  act  of  January  19, 1846,  was  submitted  to  a  commit- 
tee of  European  bondholders  by  Mr.  Butler,  and  that  committee 
at  a  meeting  held  in  London,  May  30th,  184G,  formally  resolved 
"to  concur  in  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, passed  at  Indianapolis,  on  the  19th  of  January,  for  the  ad- 
justment of  the  debt  of  that  State  (Indiana)  by  the  payment  of 
one  moiety  of  the  principal  and  interest  by  taxation,  and  the 
other  moiety  by  the  property  and  tolls  of  the  canal  from  the 
State  line  adjoining  Ohio  to  Evansville  on  the  Ohio  river;  such 
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property  to  be  assigned  to  three  trustees,  and  the  State  to  be  freed  from 
responsibility  on  that  portion  of  the  debt  and  interest  so  to  be  secured." 

This  resolution  was  communicated  to  Governor  Whitcomb, 
who,  in  his  Message  delivered  December  2d,  1846,  submitted  it 
to  the  Legislature,  and  construed  it  to  mean  that  the  State  was 
to  be  freed  from  all  responsibility  on  that  portion  of  the  debt  and 
interest,  which  was  1o  be  charged  on  the  canal. 

The  supplemental  act  of  January  26,  1847,  is  chiefly  the  work 
of  the  London  Committee,  and  the  very  first  section  in  the 
exercise  of  the  option  reserved  to  the  State  by  the  thirty-second 
section  of  the  oriuinal  act,  declares  that  one-half  the  principal  of 
the  debt  shall  be  charged  upon  the  treasury  of  the  State,  and  the 
other  half  upon  the  canal  lauds  and  tolls  and  revenues  of  the 
canal,  as  provided  in  the  thirty-second  section  of  the  original 
act,  and  that  upon  the  surrender  of  the  State  bonds  then  out- 
standing, two  certificates  shall  issue  to  each  holder,  each  for  one- 
lialf  of  the  principal,  one  chargeable  on  the  treasury  of  the  State, 
and  tlie  other  on  the  canal,  its  lands  and  revenues. 

The  following  extract  from  the  message  of  Governor  Whit- 
comb, delivered  to  the  General  Assembly  on  the  11th  day  of 
January,  1848,  not  only  shows  the  same  construction  of  the 
arrangement,  but  in  a  few  brief  sentences,  explains  the  difference 
between  the  original  and  supplemental  bill.  The  extract  is  in 
these  words,  viz : 

"But  while  the  original  bill  gave  the  State  the  option  of  after- 
wards throwing  one-half  of  the  principal  also  upon  the  canal  for 
payment,  by  the  supplementary  bill  (and  consequently  by  the 
law  as  it  now  stands),  that  object  is  at  once  effected  by  one-half 
of  the  surrendered  debt,  both  principal  and  interest,  resting 
exclusively  u[)on  the  canal  for  payment,  the  State  being  released 
from  all  further  responsibility  in  relation  to  it.  The  great  and 
leading  principle,  therefore,  of  the  first  bill,  namely,  the  satisfy- 
ing of  one-half  of  the  surrendered  debt  from  the  canal  remains 
unchanged,  nor  does  the  supplementary  bill  involve  the  State 
any  further  in  debt.  The  main  difference  between  the  bills  con- 
sists in  the  latter  giving  to  the  bondholders,  who  should  finish 
the  canal,  a  priority  in  the  payment  of  their  claims  and  expenses 
of  its  construction  out  of  the  tolls  and  profits,  over  those  who 
would  not  join  in  its  construction." 

The  character  of  the  bonds  surrendered  and  the  stocks  received 
in  lieu  thereof,  prove  the  same  theory.     The  bonds  surrendered 
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pledged  the  faith  of  the  State  for  their  payment,  and  mortgaged 
the  public  works  to  secure  the  performance  of  that  pledge.  The 
canal  stocks  received  in  lieu  of  one-half  of  the  principal  of  these 
bonds  so  surrendered,  contain  no  pi'omise  on  the  part  of  the 
State  to  pay  the  amount  named  in  the  certificates  of  stock,  no 
pledge  of  the  liiith  of  the  State  for  that  purpose;  no  lien  on  any 
of  the  public  works  of  the  State  except  the  canal,  Init  the  whole 
obligation  is  expressed  in  these  words:  "That  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  Canal,  and  all  tolls,  lands  and  etiects  appertaining  thereto, 
from  the  State  line  to  Evansville,  are  irrevocably  pledged  in 
virtue  of  said  acts,  etc.,  to  A.  B.,  etc.,  and  his  assigns,  for  the 
sum  of  81,000,  etc." 

It  is  a  well-established  principle  of  law,  independently  of 
statutory  enactments,  that  where  a  mortgage  contains  no  cove- 
nant or  promise  to  pay  the  mortgage  money,  and  there  is  no  such 
covenant  or  promise  in  any  other  paper,  the  mortgagor,  although 
he  mai/  rcdco/i  the  mortgaged  premises,  is  not  person:ilIy  bound, 
and  the  mortgagee  must  look  exclusively  to  the  mortgaged, 
property  for  satisfaction. 

The  last  reference  I  shall  make  in  proof  of  the  first  proposition 
is  to  an  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  case  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this  communication,  viz. : 
The  trustees  of  the  Wabasii  and  Erie  Canal  against  Beers.  2d 
Blackf.,  451. 

In  that  case  the  Court,  in  incidentally  construing  this  very 
Butler  bill,  speaking  of  the  surrender  under  it  by  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  suit,  of  certain  bonds  of  the  State,  uses  this  lan- 
guage: "The  holders  of  the  latter  bonds  believed  that  witli  the 
$200,000  lien  prior  to  theirs,  they  would  improve  their  condition  by 
taking  the  State  for  one-half  the  debt,  and  the  ceinal  stock  certificates 
for  the  other.'' 

The  second  proposition  is,  that  the  State  has  not,  since  the 
adjustment  of  1847,  by  the  incorporation  of  railroad  companies, 
or  by  any  other  act  of  hers,  according  to  any  recognized  rule  of 
law,  or  any  established  principle  of  equity  jurisprudence,  created 
a  liability  on  her  part  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  debt  charged 
upon  the  canal.  It  is  a  principle  of  public  law  which  this  State 
•has  no  disposition  to  gainsay  or  evade,  that  a  sovereignty  which 
can  not  be  sued  is  bound  in  the  performance  of  her  contracts  to 
do,  and  omit  everything  which  individual  persons,  under  similar 
circumstances,  could  be  compelled  by  action  at  law.  or  suit  in 
Doc.  J.— G.  M.— 2. 
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'.  quity  to  do,  or  to  refrain  from  doing.  We  insist,  however,  that 
the  good  faith  and  honor  of  the  State  do  not  demand  anything 
beyond  the  requirements  of  tliis  rule;  and  that  Indiana,  in  the 
matter  complained  of,  has  done  nothing  which  a  natural  person 
could  have  been  compelled  to  omit,  and  has  omitted  nothing 
which  such  a  person  could  have  been  compelled  by  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, under  similar  circumstances,  to  do. 

The  memorial  of  the  holders  of  the  canal  stocks,  bases  their 
claim  exclusively  upon  the  assumption  that  Indiana  has  wrong, 
fully  and  in  violation  of  her  covenants  contained  in  the  Butler 
Bill,  authorized  the  construction  of  a  system  of  railroads,  which, 
coming  in  competition  witli  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  has  so 
impaired  its  revenues  as  to  destroy  its  value  as  a  security.  That 
railroads  have  been  built  in  this  State  by  incorporated  companies, 
organized  or  assuming  to  act  under  State  laws  passed  since  the 
transfer  of  the  canal  to  the  Trustees,  can  not  be  denied,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  one  of  these  roads  does  come  in  direct 
competition  with  the  canal,  and  has  largely  contributed  to  the 
reduction  of  its  revenues.  "With  this  admission,  however,  we  in- 
sist that  there  is  no  stipulation  in  the  Butler  Bill  or  elsewhere, 
restraining  the  State  from  developing  her  resources  by  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  either  by  direct  State  action,  or  by  author- 
izing their  construction  by  incorporated  companies.  Covenants 
or  stipulations  must  be  construed  in  reference  to  the  main  scope 
and  body  of  the  instrument  in  which  they  are  contained,  and  can 
not,  by  wresting  them  from  the  context,  be  made  to  apply  to 
matters  not  contemplated  by  the  parties,  and  which  would  not 
have  been  agreed  to  if  they  had  been  suggested  prior  to  the 
closing  of  the  compact.  The  memorialists,  to  make  out  a  breach 
of  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  State,  rely  upon  the  stipulations 
contained  in  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  Supplemental  Act  of 
Jannary  27,  18i7,  but  omit  the  recitals  which  give  significance 
to  the  language  employed;  and  to  sustain  their  construction 
they  enlarge  the  scojie  of  the  stipulations  therein  contained,  in 
a  manner  that  no  lawyer  would  pretend  to  do  in  constru- 
ing a  contract  between  individuals.  Covenants  in  restraint 
of  any  lawful  business  or  trade  are  never  implied,  and  when 
clearly  expressed  are  considered  to  be  against  public  policy,  and 
therefore  strictly  construed  against  him  who  seeks  to  enforce  the 
restraint.  Here  is  an  arrangement  made  between  the  State  and 
A  portion  of  her  creditors,  not  before  the  invention  of  railroads, I 
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but  after  their  practical  introduction  into  this  State,  whereby, 
with  the  assent  of  the  creditors,  one-half  of  the  debt  of  the 
State  is  charged  on  the  revenues  and  Treasury  of  the  State,  and 
the  other  half  exclusively  upon  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  its 
lands  and  revenues,  without  a  word  being  said  in  the  legislation, 
or  in  the  negotiations  wliich  led  to  it,  about  the  State  being  re- 
strained in  her  right  to  make  railroads,  or  to  authorize  others  to 
build  them  within  her  limits;  and  yet  it  is  insisted  that  the  cove- 
nants made  by  the  State,  in  relation  to  tlie  things  she  did  agree 
to  do,  or  omit,  are  to  be  extended  by  construction  or  implication, 
60  as  to  embrace  a  covenant  to  abdicate  her  sovereignty  and  re- 
frain, forever,  or  so  long  as  the  arrangement  should  continue, 
from  building,  or  permitting  to  be  built,  any  of  these  great  in- 
struments of  modern  civilization  and  progress,  which  might  com- 
pete with  said  canal,  or  impair  its  revenues. 

Suppose  Mr.  Butler,  in  his  negotiations  with  the  Legislature, 
had  made  it  a  part  of  one  of  bis  propositions  that  the  State 
should  never  build,  or  authorize  the  building  of  a  railroad  with- 
in her  limits  that  should,  to  any  extent,  great  or  small,  come  in 
competition  with  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  is  it  not  certain 
that  the  proposition,  so  long  as  it  contained  such  a  feature,  would 
have  been  proinptiy  rejected.  The  construction  contended  for  ip 
monstrous.  Indiana  never  expressly  or  by  implication,  stipu- 
lated to  stand  in  the  way  of  her  own  development,  or  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nation,  by  prohibiting  railroads  from  being 
built  within  her  borders  that  might  come  in  competition  with  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal. 

If,  however,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  we  admit  the  con- 
etruction  contended  for  by  the  memorialists,  still  there  is  another 
complete  and  perfect  answer  to  the  claim  made  by  them.  It  is 
notorious  that  since  the  transfer  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal 
to  the  Trustees,  the  State  has  not  made  a  single  mile  of  railroad. 
It  is  equally  true  that  no  line  of  railroad  has  been  constructed 
within  the  State  by  any  organized  company  which  can,  in  any 
just  or  proper  sense,  be  said  to  come  in  competition  with  eaid 
canal,  except  the  Wabash  Valley  Koad.  This  road  does  rua 
parallel  with  and  near  the  canal  from  Fort  Wayne,  in  Allen 
County,  to  Attica,  in  Fountain  County,  a  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles.  If  it  shall  be  said  that  the  Evansville 
and  Crawfordsville  Kailroad,  extending  from  Evansville  to  Terra 
Ilaute,  is  also  a  competitor  of  the  canal,  the  reply  is,  that  the 
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canal  trom  Terrc  Huutc  to  Evansville  was  a  failure  from  the  be- 
Eflnning",  and  never  was  in  a  condition  to  compete  with  a  good 
wag>?n  road  ])otween  the  two  points  above  named.  This  reduces 
the  grounds  of  complaint  to  the  failure  of  the  State  to  pre- 
veht  the  construction  of  the  Wabash  Valley  Hailroad. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  was  amended  in  1851  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  incorporation  of  railroad  or  other  companies  by  local 
r  special  legislation,  but  allowing  their  organization  under  gen- 
eral laws  to  be  passed  for  that  purpose.  By  reason  of  this,  the 
General  Assembly,  in  1852,  passed  a  general  railroad  law  unde 
■which  railroad  companies  might  be  organized.  If  there  ever 
was  any  legislative  authority  for  the  building  of  the  Wabash 
Valley  Railroad,  it  was  derived  from  this  general  law,  for  it  13 
certain  that  no  special  charter  was  ever  given  for  that  purpose. 
It  either  was  or  it  w^as  not  a  part  of  the  contract  between  the 
State  and  the  holders  of  the  canal  stocks  that  the  State  should 
neither  build  or  authorize  the  building  of  any  railroad  that 
might  compete  with  the  canal.  If  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  -con- 
tract that  the  State  should  be  thus  restrained,  then  the  claim 
made  by  this  memorial  falls  to  the  ground.  If  the  contract  did 
restrain  the  State  as  contended  for,  then  the  question  arises 
Whether  the  general  railroad  law  of  1852  authorized  the  build- 
'ing  of  the  "Wabash  Valley  Railroad.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
feaid  law  is  general  in  its  terms,  and  contains  no  express  restric- 
•tion  on  the  subject  of  lines  of  railroads  that  might  compete  with 
the  canal,  and  yet  I  insist  that  the  general  railroad  law  could 
not,  and  did  not,  authorize  the  building  of  any  railroad,  tho 
construction  of  which  was  interdicted  by  a  valid  subsisting  con- 
tract made  by  the  State.  If  the  State  by  the  arrangemeiit  of 
1847,  contracted  that  no  such  improvement  as  the  Valley  Rail- 
road should  be  made,  a  subsequent  authorization  by  the  State  of 
the  making  of  the  road  would  be  an  attempt  to  license  by 
State  law  the  impairing  of  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  a  thing 
which  every  State  is,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  inhibited  from  doing. 

It  is  not  to  be  jorcsumcd  that  the  State  intended  to  pass  an 
unconstitutional  act,  and  if  the  general  railroad  law  is  suscepti- 
ble of  two  constructions,  the  one  constitutional  and  the  other 
unconstitutional,  the  former  interpretation  must  be  adopted  and 
the  latter  rejected.  Upon  the  theory,  then,  that  the  State  w^as 
by  her  contract  restrained  from  authorizing  a  railroad  to  be 


built  that  would  compete  with  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  aud 
thereby  diminish  its  revenues,  the  general  railroad  law  of  1852, 
although  unrestricted  in  its  terms,  must  be  construed  to  apply 
only  to  such  lines  of  road  as  it  was  competent  for  the  JState  to 
authorize  without  impairing  the  obligation  of  any  contract. 
Upon  the  assumption  that  the  building  of  competing  roads  was 
prohibited  by  the  contract,  and  upon  the  construction  of  the 
general  railroad  law  of  1852,  just  suggested,  it  follows  that  the 
construction  of  the  Wabash  Valley  Railroad  was  unauthorized 
by  Jhat  act,  and  was,  therefore,  an  illegal  act,  which  the  Trustees 
of  the  canal — two  of  whom  are  selected  by  the  holders  of  tho 
canal  stocks — or  the  stockholders  themselves  could  have  re- 
strained by  injunction.  The  railroad,  of  the  construction  of 
which  complaint  is  made,  was  built,  not  by  the  State,  but  by 
persons  acting,  or  assuming  to  act,  as  a  corporation  under  a  pre- 
tended authority  from  the  State,  and  these  persons  were  amena- 
ble to  civil  process,  and  the  Federal  and  State  Courts  were  open 
to  the  memorialists,  and  could  have  afforded  them  a  complete 
remedy,  by  injunction,  for  what  they  now  say  was  an  irreparable 
injury,  done  by  authority  of  the  State. 

Suppose  the  Wabash  A^alley  Railroad  Company,  instead  of 
constructing  their  road  on  the  line  which  it  now  occupies,  had 
located  and  commenced  constructing  it  on  the  towing  path,  or 
in  the  bed  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  could  the  Canal 
Trustees  and  the  holders  of  the  canal  stocks  have  stood  by  and 
witnessed  such  an  appropriation  of  the  canal,  under  the  pretense 
that  it  was  authorized  by  the  State,  and  then  make  this  tort  of 
the  railroad  company  the  basis  of  a  claim  against  the  State? 

If  the  holders  of  the  canal  stocks  had  vested  rights  in  the 
canal,  as  the}^  insist  in  their  memorial,  then  the  State  did  not, 
and  could  not,  authorize  their  destruction;  and,  with  the  Courts 
open  to  them,  it  is  marvelous  that  they  stood  by  and  witnessed 
this  destruction  without  an  eflbrt  to  prevent  it.  Such  conduct  is 
only  consistent  with  the  theory  that  they  themselves  believed 
that  the  acts  now  complained  of  were  not  a  violation  of  the 
State's  covenants,  but  what  the  lawyers  term  damnum  absque 
injuria;  that  is,  a  loss  without  an  injury — a  loss  for  which 
neither  the  State  nor  any  other  person  is  responsible. 

My  apology  for  the  length  of  this  presentation  is,  that  the 
press  of  NcAv  York  and  London  have  been  used  to  give  currency 
to  the  imjiutation  that  Indiana,  in  refusing  to  charge  these  canal 


stocks  upon  her  treasury,  is  guilty  ot  repudiation,  and  it  seemed 
proper  that  the  public  should  be  informed,  through  some  official 
channel,  of  the  views  entertained  by  our  people,  together  with 
the  grounds  upon  -wliich  they  are  based. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject,  I  earnestly  recommend  the  pas- 
sage of  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, so  as  to  dechire  that  no  act  of  legislation  shall  ever 
take  elfoct,  or  become  a  law  of  this  State,  whereby  said  canal 
stocks,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  recognized  as  a  debt  of  the 
State,  or  charged  upon  the  Treasury  thereof,  by  way  of  redeem- 
ing said  canal  or  otherwise,  until  such  act  of  legislation  shall 
have  been  submitted  to,  and  ratified  by,  the  qualified  electors  of 
this  State,  at  a  special  election  to  be  held  for  that  purpose,  in 
pursuance  of  law,  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  such  election 
to  be  necessary  to  eflect  the  ratification. 

SINKING   FUND. 

The  report  of  the  Auditor  of  State  shows  the  condition  of  the 

Sinking  Fund  to  be  as  follows: 

Money  on  hand $550,916  80 

Amount  secured  to  the  fund  by  notes  and  mort- 
gages      206,941  25 

Due  from  State  for  stocks  redeemed  with  the  fund, 
for  which  no  bond  has  been  issued  to  the  School 

•  Fund  by  the  State 135,366  67 

Duo  from  the  State  for  advance  to  the   Southern 

Prison,  to  repair  the  damages  done  by  tire 12,000  00 

Due  from  the  State,  to   complete  Supreme  Court 

Room,  etc.:...-'.. 6,802  30 

Total §912,027  64 

From  which  deduct  amount  in  tiie  fund  belonging 
to  owners  of  mortgaged  property  sold,  the  sales 

being  in. excess  of  amounts  due §4,114  10 

Net  balance  of  moneys  and  effects  in  the  hands  of 

the  Auditor '. §907,912  04 

I  recommend  that  the  amount  due  to  the  fund  for  State  stocks 
redeemed,  be  secured  by  a  non-negotiable  bond  from  the  State 
to  the  School  Fund;  that  the  other  small  sums  due  from  the 
State,  be  immediately  refunded  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  by  aa 
appropriation  for  that  purpose;  and  that  the  moneys  on  hand, 
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and  the  uncollected  securities,  as  fast  as  realized,  be  invested  in 
the  registered  interest  bearing  bonds  of  the  United  States,  so 
that  the  fund  may  be  made  productive,  and  the  income  thereof 
distributed  for  common  school  purposes. 

The  wisdom  of  making  the  Auditor,  instead  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  State,  the  treasurer  of  this  particular  fund,  is  not  very 
apparent,  and  I  hope  the  fund  may  be  transferred  to  the  Treas- 
ury, and  its  prompt  investment  secured  by  proper  enactments. 

WAR   CLAIMS    AaAINST   THE    GOVERNMENT. 

"When  the  condition  of  these  claims  was  reported  two  year% 
ago,  the  tenth  installment  thereof,  amounting  to  ^125,721. 80,  had 
not  been  passed  upon  by  the  Treasury  Department.  On  the  8tU 
day  of*  December,  1869,  I  received  a  draft  or  Avarrant  from  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  payable  to  my  order  in  my 
official  capacity,  for  $41,412.15,  allowed  on  this  installment,  which 
I,  on  the  same  day,  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  and  received  a 
quietus  for  that  amount.  The  items  constituting  the  residue  of 
the  installment  were  either  disallowed  or  suspended  for  further 
explanation  or  proof. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April,  1870,  I  succeeded  in  having  the 
papers  and  proofs  prepared  necessary  for  the  presentation  of  an 
additional  claim,  designated  as  the  Twelfth  Installment,  for 
moneys  advanced  for  the  purchase  of  horses  in  1801  for  the  mili- 
tar}'  service  of  the  United  States,  and  amounting  as  presented  to 
§35,282.12. 

As  the  papers  and  forms  of  proof  of  this  installment  had  been 
prepared  by  Gen.  W.  11.  II.  Terrell,  during  his  service  as  Adjutant 
General  of  this  State,  and  as  he  understood  and  could  explain 
the  items  constituting  the  claim  better  than  any  other  person,  I 
cent  all  the  papers  to  him  at  Washington,  and  requested  him  to 
present  and  prosecute  the  claim  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
assuring  him  that  the  State  would  pay  him  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  his  services.  The  claim  was  accordingly  presented 
by  Gen.  Terrell,  and  on  the  21st  day  of  September,  1870,  I 
received  a  draft  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for 
$23,255,  payable  to  my  order  in  my  official  capacity,  and  immedi- 
ately paid  the  same  into  the  State  Treasury,  and  received  a  quietus 
for  the  amount. 

Tlie  items  constitutin;?  the  residue  of  this  installment   were 
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either  disallowed,  or  suspended  for  fa rtljor  explanation  and 
proof. 

The  Eleventh  Installment  of  our  war  claims  was  for  moneys 
expended  by  the  State  in  equipping  and  subsisting  State  troops 
belonging  to  the  Indiana  Legion,  ■while  in  actual  service,  upon 
the  call  of  the  Governor,  during  the  rebellion.  Under  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  March  29,  1867,  Hon.  John  JJroadhead,  lion.  R. 
Flint,  and  Col.  W.  R.  Kinney,  were  appointed  Commissioners  to 
ascertain  the  amount  expended  "by  this  State  in  enrolling,  equip- 
ping, subsisting,  transporting  and  paying  such  State  forces  as 
were  called  into  service  in  this  State  after  the  first  day  of  January, 
1662,  to  act  in  concert  %vith  the  United  States  forces  iu  suppress- 
ing the  rebellion.  Said  Commissioners  met  at  Indianapolis  ia 
March,  1869,  and  did  not  complete  their  labors  till  the  latter  part 
of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October  of  the  same  year,  at 
wliich  time  they  made  a  report  awarding  to  the  State  §181,178.24, 
for  moneys  expended  for  the  purposes  contemplated  by  said 
Act  of  Congress.  Of  the  amount  thus  awarded,  the  Treasury 
Department  allowed  the  sum  of  $164,923.24,  and  in  June,  1870, 
I  received  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  a  draft  for 
that  amount,  which  was  immediately  applied,  through  the  Board 
of  State  Debt  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners,  to  the  redemption 
of  the  outstanding  foreign  indebtedness  of  the  State,  as  stated 
in  a  former  part  of  this  communication. 

The  sums  received  from  the  Government  since  the  report  con- 
tained in  the  message  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  General 
Assembly  two  years  ago,  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  §529,690.39, 
as  follows,  viz.: 

On  Tenth  Installment §  41,412  15 

•  On  Eleventh  Installment 464,923  24 

On  Twelfth  Installment 23,255  00 

Total $529,690  39 

The  Eighth  Installment,  amounting  as  presented,  to  $606,979,- 
41,  can  not  be  heard  or  adjusted  by  the  Treasury  Department 
until  there  is  additional  legislation  authorizing  it.  There  is  a 
bill  pending  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  which,  if  it  shall 
become  the  law,  will  provide»for  the  auditing  of  the  claim.  This 
claim  is  chiefly  for  interest  paid  by  the  State  on  her  War  Loan 
Bonds,  issued  for  money  borrowed  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion.   I  feel  Assured  that  in  the  suspended  and  disallowed 


items  of  tho  difiereiit  installments,  there  are  very  considerable 
sums  that  are  justly  due  to  the  State,  the  allowance  of  which 
might  be  obtained  by  furnisliiiig  such  additional  proofs  and 
explanations  as  might  be  procured  or  made.  It  is,  however, 
80  difficult  to  procure  an  efficient  prosecution  of  such  claims 
without  promising  a  large  compensation  for  the  service,  that  I 
prefer  that  the  General  Assembly  should  act  in  the  matter,  rather 
than  to  assume  the  responsibility  myself. 

TAXATION    OF    RAILROADS. 

At  the  last  Special  Session,  I  called  attention  in  a  message, 
which  will  bo  found  at  page  122  of  the  Senate  Journal,  and  at 
page  174:  of  the  House  Journal,  to  some  very  glaring  defects  in 
the  present  law  for  the  assessment  and  taxation  of  railroads^ 
through  -which  great  injustice  is  done  to  the  State  and  to  the 
owners  of  other  kinds  of  property  subject  to  taxation. 

I  now  respectfully  call  attention  to  that  communication,  and 
renew  the  recommendations  made  therein. 

TAXATION   OP   BANK    STOCK. 

I  repeat  the  recommendation  made  at  the  opening  of  the  last 
General  Assembly,  that  provision  be  made  for  taxing  the  shares 
of  stock  in  the  National  and  other  banks,  for  municipal  purposes, 
as  other  property  is  taxable. 

The  opinions  then  expressed  as  to  the  power  and  duty  of  thus 
legislating  remain  unchanged. 

ASSESSMENT,  EQUALIZATION   AND    COLLECTION  OF  TAXES. 

The  entire  taxable  property  of  the  State  for  the  year  1868,  aa 
it  appeared  on  the  duplicates,  was  $591,979,964.00.  Under  the 
operation  of  the  new  appraisement  of  real  estate  made  in  1869, 
if  we  treat  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization 
as  binding,  the  duplicates  of  1869  ought  to  have  shown  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  State  to  be 
$'671,220,945.00,  or  an  increase  of  $79,240,981.00.  If  all  this  in- 
crease had  been  carried  on  the  duplicates,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that 
even  then  the  figures  would  not  represent  one  half  of  the  real 
value  of  all  the  property  that  is  taxable  under  our  laws.  The 
law  requires  property  to  be  valued  at  its  true  cash  value.  This 
language  as  applied  to  the  appraisement  of  real  estate  for  taxa- 
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tion  is  construed  to  mean  the  sum  that  the  property  would  com- 
mand in  gold  at  a  forced  sale,  and  by  this  construction  the  ap- 
praisement is  reduced  to  less  than  one-half  and  in  many  in- 
stances to  less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  that  the  owner 
would  be  willing  to  take  for  the  property  or  than  a  prudent  man 
desiring  to  purchase  would  give  for  it.  There  seems  also  in  many 
cases  to  be  a  rivalrj^,  not  only  between  individuals,  but  between 
the  officers  of  difterent  counties  to  depreciate  the  value  of  their 
taxables  on  the  duplicates.  County  officials  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  real  estate  in  other  counties  will  be  appraised  greatly 
below  its  true  value;  and,  upon  this  assumption,  justify  them- 
eelves  in  making  a  grossly  insufficient  appraisement  as  an  act  of 
necessary  self-defense  to  prevent  an  excessive  contribution  to  the 
common  burthens.  Nov  does  tlie  evil  stop  here:  The  man 
whose  taxables  consists  chiefly  of  personal  property,  justifies 
himself  in  returning  to  the  assessor  one-third  part  of  the  value 
thereof,  because  he  sees  that  his  neighbor's  acres  and  town  lots 
are  valued  by  a  similar  standard.  The  practical  effect  of  this  is 
to  depreciate  the  wealth  and  importance  of  Indiana  in  compari- 
son with  other  States,  and  the  tendency  is  to  keep  immigration 
and  capital  from  the  State.  Worse  than  all  this,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  such  practices  are  inimical  to  public  and  private  virtue, 
and  give  official  sanction  to  fraud  and  falsehood. 

1  recommend  that  in  imitation  of  the  assessment  laws  of 
Michigan,  an  amendment  shall  be  passed  declaring  that  the  w^ords 
"cash  value,"  as  applied  to  the  appraisement  of  property  for 
taxation,  shall  mean  the  usual  selling  price  at  the  place  where 
the  property  is  at  the  time  of  assessment,  not  a  forced  sale,  but 
at  jirivate  sale.  I  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  devise  some 
remedy  to  prevent  the  demoralizing  practice  of  counties  and  in- 
dividuals competing  with  each  other  in  the  valuation  of  their 
taxables  at  rates  grossly  disproportioned  to  their  real  value. 

The  action  of  the  State  Board  in  equalizing  the  appraisement 
of  real  estate  has  been  disregarded  in  many  if  not  all  of  the 
counties  in  wdjich  a  per  centum  was  directed  to  be  added  to  the 
appraisement  as  left  by  the  District  Boards;  but,  when  a  deduc- 
tion was  directed  to  be  made,  the  County  Auditors,  as  a  general 
rule,  liave  not  been  slow  to  execute  the  order  in  making  out  the 
duplicates.  By  this  failure  to  comply  with  the  action  of  the 
State  Board,  and  by  unauthorized  deductions  not  directed  by 
that  Board,  the  total  value  of  all  the  taxable  property  of  the 
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State,  as  it  stands  on  tlio  duplicates,  is  reduced  more  than  lifteeu 
millions  of  dollars  below  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  action 
of  the  State  Board  had  been  carried  out,  and  no  such  unauthor- 
ized deductions  liad  been  made. 

At  the  last  ppeclal  session,  the  attention  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  House  was  called  to  the  fact  that,  by  the  change  in 
the  boundaries  of  the  Congressional  Districts,  the  law  as  to  the 
places  of  the  meetings  of  the  District  Boards  of  Equalization  in 
seven  of  the  Congressional  Districts  had  become  impossible  of 
execution,  as  the  statute  required  each  District  Board  to  meet 
within  the  district,  and  at  a  place  designated;  and  this  desig- 
nated place  had,  by  the  change  in  the  apportionment,  been 
placed  without  the  district  to  which  it  formerly  belonged. 

A  bill  passed  the  Senate  to  remedy  the  difficulty,  but  was  not 
acted  upon  in  the  House.  The  Auditor  of  State,  by  advice  of 
the  Attorney  General,  designated  the  places  of  meeting  of  the 
District  Boards  in  the  seven  districts  in  which  the  law  had  become 
impossible  of  execution.  The  Auditor  of  Marion  County,  in  mak- 
ing the  duplicate  of  18G9,  having  failed  to  recognize  the  action  of 
the  State  Board  in  directing  an  increased  per  centum  to  be  added 
to  the  appraised  value  of  the  real  estate  of  that  county,  the  At- 
torney General,  on  the  relation  of  the  Auditor  of  State,  com- 
menced a  proceeding  in  the  Marion  Civil  Circuit  Court  to  com- 
pel the  Auditor  of  Marion  county  to  comply  with  the  order  of 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization. 

The  question  was  presented  on  its  merits,  two  points  being 
made  in  resisting  the  issuing  of  a  mandate,  viz. : 

1st.  That  the  District  Boards  met  at  unauthorized  places, 
and  therefore  were  illegal  bodies  and  could  not  appoint  delegates 
to  the  State  Board,  and  that  the  State  Board  having  been  com- 
posed of  delegates,  a  majority  of  whom  -^vere  thus  appointed,  it 
also  was  an  illegal  body,  and  its  acts  were  void. 

2d.  That  the  session  of  the  State  Board  was,  by  the  statute, 
limited  to  ten  days;  that  its  meetings  were  continued  beyond 
the  time  limited,  and  that  the  order  of  equalization  was  made 
on  the  twelfth  day  after  that  on  which  the  Board  met  and  organ- 
ized. 

The  Circuit  Court  refused  the  mandate,  and,  although  the  case 
was  prepared  for  the  Supreme  Court,  by  a  reservation  of  the 
proper  exceptions,  no  appeal  has  been  taken — Attorney  General 
Williamson  having,  as  I  am  informed,  come  to  the  conclusion 
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could  not  be  reversed. 

After  examining  the  question  with  some  care,  my  own  opinion 
is,  that  the  objections  made  to  the  District  Boards — though  purely 
technical  —  are  yet  good  technical  objections;  and  that  the 
remedy  for  the  evil  is  not  by  appeal,  but  by  curative  legislation. 
The  necessity  for  such  legislation  is  clear;  for,  if  the  State  Board 
was  an  illegal  body,  so  also  Avere  the  District  Boards;  and  yet, 
the  action  of  the  District  Boards  has  been  carried  out  b}'  some 
of  the  County  Auditors  who  repudiate  that  of  the  State  Board. 

I  have  caused  a  tabular  statement  to  be  carefully  compiled 
from  the  report  of  the  Auditor  of  State  for  the  year  1869,  ar- 
ranged by  counties  in  alphabetical  order,  showing  in  separate 
columns  what  the  aggregate  value  of  the  real  estate  and  improve- 
men^.3  would  have  been  in  each  county,  if  the  action  of  the  State 
Board  had  been  carried  forward  to  the  duplicates;  what  it  is  as 
actually  entered  on  the  duplicates  of  1869,  with  the  increase  or 
decrease  occasioned  by  the  failure  to  follow  the  orders  of  the 
Board. 

By  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  some  counties,  after 
deducting  the  per  centum  authorized  by  the  State  Board,  large 
additional  deductions  have  also  been  made. 

I  will  cheerfully  furnish  copies  of  said  tabular  statement  to  the 
committees  to  which  the  subject  ma}'  be  given  in  charge,  it 
being  too  extended  to  make  it  a  part  of  this  communication. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  I  respectfully  recommend  that 
the  meetings,  organization,  and  proceedings  of  the  District 
Boards  be  legalized;  that  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Board  be 
thoroughly  revised  by  a  joint  committee,  representing  all  parts 
of  the  State;  and,  so  far  as  these  proceedings  may  be  found  to 
be  just  and  equitable,  let  them  be  ailirmed;  and,  so  far  as  they 
are  found  to  be  otherwise,  let  the  appraisements  be  so  altered  as 
to  make  them  conform  to  a  just  standard;  and  when  the  equal- 
ization is  completed  by  the  committee,  and  approved  by  both 
Houses,  let  it  be  made  effectual  by  the  proper  enactments. 

I  further  recommend  that  provision  be  made  that  future 
appraisements  of  real  estate  for  taxation,  shall  not  become 
effectual  until  they  are  submitted  to,  and  revised  and  affirmed  by 
the  General  Assembly,  at  the  iirst  regular  meeting  thereof,  after 
the  making  of  such  appraisements;  and  providing,  also,  that  if 
any  County  Auditor  shall  fail  to  conform  to  such  appraisement 
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after  it  has  tliiis  been  affirmed,  ho  may  bo  proceeded  against  by 
action  on  his  bond,  or  by  ii  proceedino;  lor  a  mandate  in  the 
Courts  of  Marion  county.  Whenever  the  interests  of  the  State 
are  injuriously  cllected  by  the  official  negligence,  or  official  mis- 
conduct of  a  county  officer,  such  county  ofhcer  should,  in  my 
judgment,  be  liable  to  an  action  in  some  Court  at  the  Capitol 
of  the  State.  The  existence  of  such  liability  would  prevent  the 
Uelinquencies  that  are  now  so  common. 

Something  should  also  be  done  to  prevent  the  return  of  such 
large  delinquent  lists.  Our  delinquent  list  compares  very  unfa- 
vorably with  those  of  other  States;  partly,  because  men  are 
returned  as  delinquent,  from  whom  the  taxes  could  be  made,  if 
the  proper  time  was  allowed,  and  the  proper  effort  made  to  col- 
lect; and,  partl3%  because  delinquencies  are  carried  on  the  dupli- 
cates long  after  the  possibility  of  their  collection  has  ceased. 

Provision  of  some  kind  should  be  made  for  purging  the  dupli- 
cates of  this  worse  than  useless  matter,  the  placing  of  which  on 
the  tax  rolls,  adds  considerably  to  the  county  expenses,  and  gives 
a  more  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  willingness  and  ability  of  our 
people  to  pay  their  taxes,  than  the  truth  would  justify. 

EDUCATION. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  affords 
gratifying  evidence  of  the  progress  of  popular  education  through- 
out the  State.  The  common  shools  are  continually  growing  in 
public  favor,  and  were  never  so  efficient  as  they  now  are  in  train- 
ing our  children  for  the  high  duties  of  American  citizenship.  I 
am  sure  they  will  continue  to  deserve  and  receive  the  fostering 
care  of  the  General  Assembly. 

'  As  the  State  school  tax,  as  well  as  the  income  of  the  Common 
School  Fund,  is  distributed  among  the  several  counties,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  children  in  each,  it  is  highly  important 
that  the  enumeration  upon  which  this  distribution  is  based, 
should  be  free  from  the  least  suspicion  of  unfairness  or  inaccu- 
racy. To  this  end  the  law  should  be  so  amendedj^as  to  require 
not  only  the  names  of  parents,  guardians,  and  heads  of  families, 
to  appear  in  the  list,  as  is  now  the  case,  but  the  names  of  the 
children  belonging  to  each  family,  (which  is  not  now  required,) 
should  also  be  given;  and  after  the  County  Examiner  has 
reported  the  enumeration  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  original  enumeration  papers  should  be  required 
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to  be  filed  in  the  ofBco  of  the  County  Auditor,  to  be  preserved, 
and  to  be  open  to  public  inspection.  Authority  should  also  be 
given  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  cause  the 
enumerations  to  be  revised,  and,  if  found  to  be  inaccurate,  cor- 
rected before  making  the  distribution;  and,  also,  to  equalize,  in 
making  subsequent  distributions,  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  be 
prescribed  by  statute,  any  inequitable  distributions  which  may 
have  been  made  on  an  incorrect  enumeration.  Severe  penalties 
should  also  be  provided  for  official  malfeasance  in  making  the 
enumerations. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  some  Township 
Trustees,  instead  of  keeping  the  school  moneys  in  their  hands 
separate  from  the  township  funds,  confuse  the  moneys  and 
accounts,  whereby  school  funds  are  applied  to  roads  and  other 
township  purposes,  to  the  temporary  injury  or  permanent  loss  of 
the  schools. 

Such  practices  should  be  prohibited  under  proper  penalties  by 
plain  statutory  enactments,  to  be  published  as  a  part  of  the  school 
law,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  Township  Trustee. 

STATE   UNIVERSITY. 

The  State  University  has  greatly  enlarged  the  sphere  of  its 
usefulness  in  consequence  of  the  liberality  of  the  last  General 
Assembly,  as  well  as  the  one  preceding  it.  I  commend  the 
institution  to  a  continuance  of  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

AGRICULTURAL   COLLEQE. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  May  6th,  1869,  the  College  contem- 
plated by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  2d,  1862,  was  in  1869 
located  in  Tippecanoe  county,  on  a  tract  of  land  containing  one 
hundred  acres,  donated  for  that  purpose,  and  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Wabash  river,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  city  of  Lafayette.  Mr.  Purdue  gave  liis  bond  to  the  State 
for  tiie  payment  of  the  donation  of  $150,000  offered  by  him,  the 
same  being  payable  in  annual  installments,  in  pursuance  of  his 
original  proposition.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  institution, 
in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  said  Act  of  May  6th,  1869, 
have  assumed  as  their  corporate  style  the  name  of  "The  Trustees 
of  Purdue  University."     For  the  condition  of  the  funds  of  the 
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institution  and  other  information  pertaining  thereto,  I  respect- 
fnllj  refer  jou  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
the  institution,  herewith  submitted. 

By  the  Act  of  May  5th,  1865,  the  Governor  is  made  a  member 
and  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  land  scrip  having 
been  disposed  of,  and  the  money  safely  invested  and  the  College 
being  located,  no  sufficient  reason,  in  my  judgment,  now  exists 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Governor  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 
I  therefore  recommend  the  passage  of  an  amendment  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  an  additional  trustee,  and  relieving  the 
Governor  from  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 

NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

I  have  received  no  report  from  the  officers  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  and  therefore  heve  no  definite  information  concerning  its 
progress,  condition  or  wants.  I  believe  it  is  doing  a  good  work, 
and  is  a  necessary  and  important  part  of  our  common  school 
system.  To  extend  its  benefits  to  those  who  ought  to  enjoy 
them,  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  that  some  plan  should  be 
devised  whereby  the  cost  of  living  to  those  who  attend  its 
eessions  from  other  parts  of  the  State  should  be  diminished. 

BENEVOX.ENT  INSTITUTIONS. 

INSTITUTE   FOR   THE   BLIND. 

The  Indiana  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  is,  in 
the  language  of  the  report  of  its  trustees,  "enjoying  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity,  and  doing  its  work  well  and  to  the  credit 
of  the  State."  To  enable  the  Institution,  however,  to  do  all  the 
work  which  ought  to  be  done,  it  must  be  enlarged.  There  was 
a  pressing  necessity  for  such  enlargement  two  years  ago,  but  the 
officers  of  the  Institution,  in  consequence  of  the  appropriations 
required  by  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  and  the  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  deferred  urging  an  appropriation  for  that 
purpose  until  now.  For  the  extension  of  the  Institute  building, 
and  for  other  improvements  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent,  it  is  estimated  that  the  sum  of  §05,000  will  be 
required.  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  sum  above  named 
may  be  appropriated  for  the  extension  and  improvements 
required. 
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HOSPITAL  ron  the  insane.  • 

I  cordiall}'  coinmeud  to  your  attentive  cousideratioii,  the  able 
ftiid  iustriictive  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  tlie  Hospital  for 
the  Insane.  The  capacity  of  the  Institution  has  been  largely 
increased,  so  that  there  is  now  room  for  520  inmates.  It  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a  comparatively  small  additional  increase  of  capacity 
by  enlarging  the  south  wing.  Apart  from  the  fact  it  may  be 
safel}"  estimated  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  insane  of 
the  State  who  ought  to  receive  the  care  and  treatment  of  such 
an  institution  are  now  provided  for,  it  would  seem  that  the  Insti- 
tution should  be  thus  enlarged  to  equalize  its  capacity  for  the 
reception  of  patients  of  both  sexes,  the  number  of  applicauts  for 
admission  of  each  being  about  equal.  If  the  south  wing  shall 
be  thus  enlarged,  the  capacity  of  the  Hospital  will  then  have 
reached  a  limit  beyond  which  it  would  not  be  wise  to  extend  it, 
but  instead  thereof,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  erection  of 
another  Institution  at  some  other  point  in  the  State. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  this  should  be  attempted  before 
making  some  provision  for  the  care  of  the  idiotic,  and  for  the 
education  of  idiotic  children.  My  impression,  however,  is  that 
the  sufterings  of  the  insane  still  unprovided  for  are  more  severe, 
and  that  their  condition  more  urgently  demands  speedy  relief 
than  the  other  unfortunate  class  to  whom  allusion  is  above  made. 
I  invite  your  consideration  to  the  necessities  of  both  these  classes 
of  unfortunates,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  provide  such  relief,  at 
the  earliest  practical  period,  as  the  claims  of  humanity  demand 
end  the  ability  of  the  State  will  justify. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  the  report  of  the  Trustees  and  Super- 
intendent of  the  Hospital  that  the  appropriations  made  at  the 
last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  are  insufficient  to  defray 
the  current  expenses  of  the  Institution  to  the  31st  day  of  March, 
1871,  which  is  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Hospital.  I 
recommend  that  this  deficit  be  immediately  supplied  by  an  ap- 
propriation so  that  the  officers  of  the  Institution  may  not  labor 
under  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  make  their  purchases  on 
■credit  until  the  passage  of  the  General  Appropriation  Bill,  at  or 
■near  the  close  of  the  session. 

I  also  ask  that  the  amount  necessarj'  to  pay  for  tlic  water 
works  furnished  for  the  Institution,  and  now  in  successful  opera- 
tion, may  be  appropriated  without  delay. 
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I  invite  your  favorable  consideration  to  what  is  said  by  the 
Trustees  and  Superintendent  in  their  reports  as  to  the  necessity 
of  more  liberal  estimates  for  subsistence  in  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Institution. 

DEAF    AND    DUMB. 

The  Institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  not 
only  successfully  continues  to  perform  the  beneficent  work  for 
which  it  was  established,  but,  through  the  liberality  of  the  last 
General  Assembly  in  providing  for  its  enlargement,  the  sphere  of 
its  usefulness  has  been  greatly  increased  and  extended.  The 
contemplated  extension  of  the  building  having  been  completed, 
the  capacity  of  the  Institution  is  now  believed  to  be  suthcient  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  entitled  to  its  benefits  for  years  to 
come.  After  the  new  building  was  completed  and  ready  for 
being  fitted  up  and  furnished,  the  sum  of  $10,924  was  drawn 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  State  on  the  application  of  the  Trus- 
tees and  Superintendent,  and  applied  to  fitting  and  furnishing 
the  enlargement  under  an  express  authority  given  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  organic  law  of  the  Institution.  By  reason  of  the 
enlargement,  the  present  school  year  commenced  and  continues 
with  a  larger  number  of  pupils  than  was  estimated  for  when  the 
appropriation  for  current  expenses  was  made  two  years  ago,  and 
consequently  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  $7,000,  which  sum  I  hope 
will  be  appropriated  without  delay,  so  that  the  current  expenses 
of  the  Institution  to  the  end  of  its  fiscal  year,  March  31,  1871, 
may  be  provided  for,  and  the  necessitj^  and  disadvantage  of 
making  purchases  on  credit  may  be  avoided. 

soldiers'  home. 

I  commend  the  Soldiers'  and  Seamen's  Home  at  Knightstown, 
and  especially  the  Orphans'  Department  thereof,  to  your  especial 
consideration,  with  an  expression  of  the  hope  that  it  may  re- 
ceive a  more  liberal  support  at  your  hands  than  has  hitherto 
been  accorded.  Thus  far  it  seems  to  have  been  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted into  the  family  of  our  benevolent  institutions,  and  it  has 
appeared  to  be  more  difficult  to  get  appropriations  for  its  sup- 
port than  for  any  kindred  institution.  For  my  own  part,  I  know 
of  no  class  of  the  meritorious  unfortunates  who  are  entitled  to  a 
fuller  measure  of  the  sympathy  and  care  of  a  benevolent  and 
patriotic  people  than  the  scarred  veterans'  and  soldiers'  orphans 
Doc.  J.— G.  M.— 3. 
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now  in  the  "Home"  at  Knightstown.  The  amount  heretofore 
allowed  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Institution  has  been  in- 
sufficient, and  this  year  again  the  Commissioners  have  been  com- 
pelled to  borrow  $5,000  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  necessary 
current  expenses.  I  believe  that  the  affairs  of  the  Institution 
have  been  managed  with  marked  judgment  and  economy',  and 
trust  that  the  provision  for  its  support  may  be  as  liberal  in  pro- 
portion to  its  necessities  as  that  made  for  any  of  the  other  benev- 
olent institutions  of  the  State. 

THE  STATE  BOARD    OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  STATE  GEOLOGIST. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  act  of  legislation  has 
been  adopted  by  this  State  for  many  years  which  will  prove  so 
potent  in  developing  the  latent  resources  of  the  State,  and  in 
directing  attention  to  our  mineral  wealth  and  manufacturing 
advantages  as  that  of  March  7,  1869,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Geology  and  Natural  Science  in  con- 
nection with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  On  the  22d  day 
of  March,  1860,  1  appointed  Professor  Edward  T.  Cox  to  the 
office  of  State  Geologist,  created  by  that  act,  and  soon  after  he 
established  himself  at  Indianapolis  and  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office.  The  act  required  him  to  make  a  survey,  from 
■time  to  time,  of  a  portion  of  the  State,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
complete  a  thorough  geological  survey  of  the  State,  as  soon  as 
consistent  with  his  other  duties,  as  defined  by  the  act.  With  the 
email  appropriation  made,  and  the  little  assistance  he  was  able  to 
«ni[»loy,  it  was  impractical)le  for  the  Geologist  to  extend  his 
labors  over  a  verj'  large  scope  of  country,  unless  he  disregarded  I 
that  thoroughness  which  is  essential  to  the  attainment  of  valua- 
ble results.  He  selected,  as  the  chief  field  of  his  operations,  that 
portion  of  the  State  which  previous  partial  surveys  had  designa- 
nated  as  the  region  whose  development  would  be  of  the  greatest 
immediate  practical  value  to  the  entire  State,  in  attracting  both 
labor  and  capital  to  and  within  our  borders.  I  have  received 
letters  from  highly  respectable  gentlemen  of  different  counties 
of  the  Northern  as  well  as  the  Southern  portions  of  the  State, 
complaining  of  the  neglect  which  their  respective  localities  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  State  Geologist,'  but  I  am  satis- 
tied  that  the  course  he  pursued  was  the  wisest  and  best,  con- 
sidering the  means  at  is  command  and  the  circumstances  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.    ■''   i<>'.-u/r-<  y,  . 
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I  recommend  that  a  reasonable  addition  be  made  to  the  salary 
of  the  Geologist,  and  that  increased  means  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  tlie  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  support  of  its 
Geological  and  Scientific  Department,  so  that  assistant  geologists 
may,  at  the  earliest  practical  period,  be  put  in  the  field  to  hasten 
the  completioB  of  a  survey  of  the  entire  State,  and  to  avoid  any 
suspicion  that  mere  local  interests  are  sought  to  be  promoted. 
The  developments  already  made,  demonstrate  that  in  the  block 
coal  of  this  State  onr  people  possess  a  mine  of  wealth  that  is 
practically  inexhaustible.  Covering  a  strip  of  territorj'  averagino- 
three  miles  in  width,  it  exists  in  workable  veins  from  the  Ohio 
river  to  Warren  county,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  The  fact  that  this  coal  can  be  taken  directly  from  the 
mine  to  the  furnace  and  used  for  smelting  purposes  without 
coking,  producing  as  good,  if  not  better,  iron  than  that  made 
from  the  same  ore  with  charcoal,  gives  Indiana  advantages  for 
manufacturing  purposes  that  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

If  practical  experience  shall  affirm,  as  I  believe  it  will,  the 
correctness  of  the  opinion  so  contidentl}'  entertained  by  Professor 
Cox,  that  the  iron  made  at  the  furnaces  in  Clay  county  will  make 
as  good  Bessemer  steel  as  the  imported  iron  now  almost  exclu- 
sively used  for  that  purpose,  our  facilities  for  the  production  of 
steel  rails  must  be  of  incalculable  value. 

*  COURTS. 

I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  message  delivered  two  years  ago 
for  my  views  in  relation  to  our  judiciary,  and  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  repeating  the  recommendations  then  made.  Since  then 
the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  Criminal  Courts  estab- 
lished in  some  of  the  more  populous  counties  are  not  Circuit 
Courts,  but  that  they  have  a  legal  existence  as  inferior  Courts. 
This  being  so,  their  names  should  be  changed,  and  the  harmony 
of  our  Circuit  Court  system  should  be  restored  by  the  proper 
amendatory  enactments. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  so  generally  expressed  by  the 
judges  and  lawyers,  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  addition 
of  a  fifth  judge  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  herewith  respectfully  submit  a  copy  of  the  memorial  adopted 
at  a  meeting  of  the  bench  and  bar,  held  at  Indianapolis  on  the 
30th  day  of  November  last,  on  this  subject,  the  same  having 
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been  presented  to  me  by  the  committee  having  the  matter  in 
charge,  with  the  request  that  I  would  lay  the  same  before  you. 

The  statute  passed  at  the  last  session  requiring  the  salaries  of 
the  judges  and  prosecuting  attorneys  of  the  criminal  courts  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  county  treasuries,  is  wrong  in  principle  and 
ought  to  be  repealed.  If  these  courts  are  not  necessary  to  the 
efiectual  and  prompt  prosecution  of  the  pleas  of  the  State,  they 
ought  to  be  abolished;  if  they  are  necessary,  the  salaries  of  the 
judges  and  prosecutors  ought  to  be  paid  out  of  the  common 
treasury. 

decedents'  estates. 

Some  additional  legislation  is,  in  my  judgment,  necessary  in 
relation  to  decedents'  estates,  for  the  attainment  of  the  following 
object,  viz. : 

1st.  To  prevent  small  estates  from  being  absorbed  by  the 
costs  and  expenses  of  administration,  by  providing  for  their  set- 
tlement through  the  instrumentality  of  a  public  administrator, 
without  charge  to  the  estate,  or  by  dispensing  with  administra- 
tion altogether. 

2d.  To  enlarge  the  amount  allowed  to  widows  out  of  the 
estates  of  their  deceased  husbands  free  from  the  claims  of 
creditors. 

3d.  To  make  a  similar  exemption  in  favor  of  the  decedents' 
infant  children  of  tender  years  left  unprovided  for  by  his  or  her 
death. 

I  also  believe  that  provision  might  with  propriety  be  made  to 
dispense  with  administration  in  all  cases  where  those  interested 
in  the  estate  shall  give  undoubted  security  for  the  payment  of 
the  debts  thereof  within  a  resonable  time,  to  be  prescribed  by 
statute. 

I  make  these  suggestions  witliout  going  into  detail,  feeling 
assured  that  if  the  objects  named  shall  meet  your  approval,  there 
will  be  no  ditHculty  in  giving  the  recommendations  practical 
effect. 

CRIMINAL    LAW    AND    PRACTICE. 

I  also  refer  to  the  views  expressed  two  years  ago  on  the  subject 
of  the  amendment  of  our  Criminal  Code,  and  the  reformation  of 
the  practice  in  criminal  prosecutions.   The  views  then  expressed 
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on  these  subjects  are  still  entertained.  I  especially  suggest  that 
the  brutal  crime  of  prize  fighting  has  not  yet  been  denounced  as 
a  felony  by  our  law. 

COUNTY  REFORM. 

There  is  an  unmistakeable  popular  demand  for  reform  in  the 
administration  of  county  affairs,  and  for  the  reduction  of  the 
fees  of  county  officers,  especially  in  the  wealthy  and  more  popu- 
lous counties.  Under  the  constitutional  provision  preventing 
local  or  special  legislation  on  the  subject  of  fees  and  salaries,  it 
is  generally  understood  that  compensation  for  official  services 
can  not  be  graduated  according  to  population.  This  may  render 
it  difficult  to  devise  a  fee  bill  that  will,  in  all  cases,  be  just  both 
to  the  public  and  to  the  office-holder.  But  this  difficulty  need 
not,  and  should  not,  prevent  an  effort  being  made,  and  success- 
fully made  to  accomplish  the  result. 

A    NEW    STATE    HOUSE. 

I  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  the  immediate  acqui- 
sition of  all  the  property  not  now  owned  by  the  State,  situated 
between  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  stress  and  between  Market 
and  Ohio  streets,  and  for  vacating  Market  street,  so  far  as  it  forms 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  House  Square,  and  for 
vacating  the  alley  which  bounds  the  arsenal  lot  on  the  north,  to 
the  end  that  the  property  now  owned  by  the  State,  and  that  so 
proposed  to  be  acquired,  may  be  used  as  a  site  for  a  new  State 
House  whenever  it  shall  be  deemed  expedient  to  build  one.  The 
building  of  a  new  State  Capitol  can  not  long  be  deferred,  and 
now  is  the  proper  time  to  secure  the  proper  site  without  a  large 
outlay  for  that  purpose.  The  site  proposed  would  embrace  about 
nine  acres. 

REFORMATORIES. 

The  reports  of  the  House  of  Kefuge  atid  Reformatory  for 
Women  and  Girls  not  having  been  received  until  after  the 
preparation  of  this  communication,  I  shall  ask  permission  to 
present  to  you  hereafter,  in  a  special  message,  whatever  I  may 
deem  it  necessary  to  say  concerning  those  institutions. 

OUR    DIVORCE    LAWS. 

The  laws  of  this  State  regulating  the  granting  of  divorces,  and 
especially  the  lax  manner  in  which  they  have  been  administered 
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in  some  of  our  courts,  lias  given  Indiana  a  notoriet}'  that  is  by 
.  no  means  enviable.  Some  of  the  reproach  that  has  been  cast 
upon  the  State  in  this  connection  is  doubtless  undeserved;  but  a 
candid  review  of  our  laws  and  their  practical  operation  on  this 
important  subject  will,  it  is  believed,  satisfy  any  impartial  mind 
that  a  reformation  is  imperatively  demanded. 

The    causes  for  which    divorces  may  be  granted   under  the 
existing  statutes  are  as  follows,  viz. : 

First.     Adultery. 

Second.     Impotenc}'. 

Third.     Abandonment  for  one  year. 

Fourth.     Cruel  treatment  of  one  party  by  the  other. 

Fifth.     Habitual  drunkenness  of  either  party. 

Sixth.  The  conviction,  subsequent  to  the  marriage,  in  any 
country,  of  either  party,  of  an  infamous  crime. 

Seventh.  Any  other  cause  for  which  the  court  sliall  deem  it 
proper  that  a  divorce  should  be  granted. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  urge  any  objection  to  either  of  the 
six  specific  causes  of  divorce  above  enumerated,  except  to  say 
that  the  phrase  "cruel  treatment,"  which  constitutes  the  fourth 
cause,  has  been  so  liberally  construed  in  favor  of  applicants  for 
divorces  by  some  of  our  courts,  as  to  render  necessary,  in  my 
judgment,  a  return  to  the  more  positive  language  of  the  statute 
of  1843,  which  required  the  treatment  to  be  "cruel  and  inhuman." 
The  great  objection  to  our  statute  is,  however,  the  discretionary 
clause  already  quoted,  allowing  a  court  to  grant  a  divorce  for 
any  cause  that  the  judge  may  deem  sufficient. 

This  clause,  which  pretends  to  lay  down  a  rule  for  the  govern- 
ment of  liuman  affairs  in  the  most  important  relation  of  life,  is 
at  war  with  the  fundamental  idea  and  elementary  definition  of 
law.  Law  is  a  prescribed  rule  of  civil  conduct.  This  statute 
prescribes  no  rule,  the  observance  of  which  shall  save,  or  the 
violation  of  which  shall  forfeit  conjugal  rights.  Under  this 
clause  the  question,  wliat  is  or  is  not  a  sufficient  cause  for 
divorce,  instead  of  being  determined  by  a  general  rale  is  measured 
by  no  rule  at  all,  and  the  standard  of  judgment,  instead  of  being 
prescribed  so  that  it  may  be  known  and  read  of  all  men,  remains 
locked  up  in  the  mind  of  the  judge  until  he  pronounces  judg- 
ment between  the  parties  in  the  case  before  him.  It  is  worse 
than  delegating  legislative  powers  to  the  judieiary--which  the 
constitution  expressly  prohibits — for  it  authorizes  the  judge  to 
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make  his  own  jiulg-mGiit  of  what  the  law  ought  to  he, 
the  rule  of  decision  in  each  case,  as  it  arises,  without  any 
previous  intimation  of  the  standard  or  rule  by  which  the 
rights  of  the  parties  are  to  be  measured.  The  constitution  pro- 
hibits special  legislation  on  the  subject  of  granting  divorces,  but 
under  this  discretionarj'  clause,  causes  of  divorce  varv  in  the 
several  judicial  circuits  and  districts,  with  the  diversified  mental 
and  moral  peculiarities  of  the  judges.  Objecti(^nable  as  the 
statute  is  which  regulates  the  causes  for  which  divorces  may  be 
granted,  the  law  govei'ning  the  practice  in  divorce  cases  is  worse. 

The  facility  with  which  citizens  of  other  States,  after  a  pre- 
tended residence  in  this,  can  and  do  procure  divorces  in  our 
courts,  and  then  return  to  their  homes  from  which  they  fled  for 
that  very  purpose,  is  a  reproach  to  the  civilization  of  the  age, 
and  a  breach  of  that  comity  which  should  be  scrupulously  ob- 
served between  sister  States  of  the  same  great  republican  family. 
Under  the  present  statute  a  divorce  may  be  obtained  in  this 
State  where  both  the  plaintifl:'  and  the  defendant,  at  the  time  of 
the  rendition  of  the  decree,  are  resident  citizens  of  another 
State.  True,  the  appliciint  must  have  been  a  resident  of  the 
county  in  which  he  commences  suit  at  the  date  of  the  filing  of 
his  petition,  and  he  must  have  been  a  resident  of  the  State  for 
one  year  prior  to  that  time,  but  the  year  having  elapsed,  and  the 
petition  being  filed,  his  residence  may  then  cease,  he  may  return 
to  the  State  from  which  he  came,  and  his  application  for  a 
divorce  will  be  none  the  less  successful  by  reason  of  his  departure. 
Such  a  statute  must  be  highly  appreciated  b}'  divorce  seekers 
from  other  States,  who  can  not  afford  to  keep  up  the  appearance 
of  a  residence  in  this  for  more  than  one  year,  but  it  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  give  citizens  of  Indiana  a  very  exalted  idea  of  the  right- 
eousness or  wisdom  of  the  legislation  of  their  own  State.  Even 
permanent  residents  of  our  own  State,  who  apply  for  divorces, 
are  favored  by  our  practice  above  plaintiffs  in  other  actions. 
The  defendant  in  every  other  action  purely  personal,  if  a  resi- 
dent of  the  State,  must  be  sued  in  the  county  of  his  residence, 
but  in  divorce  cases,  the  applicant  has  tlie  right  to  sue  in  the 
county  in  which  he  resides,  and  he  can  change  his  residence  to 
attain  success  abroad,  when  failure  would  be  certain  at  home. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  clause  of  the  statute  which 
authorizes  divorces  for  any  cause  that  the  court  may  deem  suffi- 
cient, be  repealed,  and  that  the  clause  making  cruel  treatment  a 
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good  cause  of  divorce  be  so  amended  as  to  require  the  treatment 
to  be  cruel  and  inhuman,  or  cruel  and  barbarous.  I  further 
recommend  that  the  practice  in  divorce  cases  be  so  amended  aa 
to  embrace  the  following  provisions,  viz.: 

1st.  Requiring  the  defendant,  when  a  resident  of  the  State, 
to  be  sued  in  the  county  of  his  or  her  residence. 

2d.  Requiring  the  plaintitf  not  only  to  have  been  a  resident 
of  the  State  for  one  year  prior  to  the  filing  of  his  petition,  but 
that  he  should  continue  to  reside  in  the  State  during  the  pen- 
dency of  the  suit  and  until  the  case  is  tried. 

3d.  Vesting  in  the  Circuit  Courts  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
applications  for  divorce. 

4th.  Requiring  the  petition  in  every  divorce  case  to  show 
where  the  causes  of  divorce  relied  on  happened  or  accrued,  and 
where  the  applicant  resided  at  the  time,  and  it  the}'  happened  or 
accrued  elsewhere  than  in  this  State,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
plaintiti"  was  not  a  resident  of  this  State,  that  no  divorce  shall 
be  granted  unless  it  be  alleged  in  the  petition  and  proved  on  the 
trial  that  the  matters  so  relied  upon  would  be  a  good  cause  of 
divorce  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  place  or  jurisdiction  within 
whicli  the  same  happened  or  accrued. 

5th.  Requiring  the  allegations  as  to  the  place  wdiere  the  cause 
or  causes  of  divorce  relied  upon  accrued,  and  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  the  plaintiff  at  the  time  of  their  accruing,  to  be  verified 
by  afHdavit  appended  to  the  petition,  and  also  to  be  proved  on 
the  trial. 

With  such  amendments  as  these  we  might  well  hope  that 
Indiana  divorces  would  soon  cease  to  be  advertised  in  any  of  the 
Atlantic  cities  as  marketable  commodities,  and  that  refugees  and 
fugitives  from  the  justice  of  other  States  would  no  longer  come 
to  Iiidiiina  in  quest  of  divorces,  to  be  used  on  their  return  to 
their  homes  as  licenses  to  violate  the  laws  of  our  sister  States. 

STATE    PHISONS. 

So  far  as  I  am  informed,  the  State  Prisons  are  well  managed 
and  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The  financial  success  of  the 
present  administration  of  the  Northern  Prison  in  making  it  self- 
sustaining,  without  disregarding  or  neglecting  the  physical, 
moral  or  intellectual  interests  of  the  prisoners,  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation. 

'ihe  moral  reformation  that  has  been  wrought  in  the  affairs  of 
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the  State  Prison,  south,  since  the  commencement  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  present  Warden,  has  merited  all  the  praise  that  has 
been  so  generously  bestowed  upon  it. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  under  our  system  of  officering 
these  institutions,  the  administration  of  their  afiairs  is  so  liable 
to  be  changed  with  the  mutations  of  political  parties.  Wisdom 
would  dictate  that  considerable  permanency  of  administration, 
coupled  with  a  rigid  responsibility  on  the  part  of  those  having 
the  management  of  such  institutions,  should  prevail ;  our  policy 
is  just  the  reverse  of  this.  It  is  frequent  change  of  administra- 
tion, with  no  liability  to  have  the  affairs  of  the  prisons  inspected 
or  the  officers  therof  called  to  an  account,  except  during  the 
sixty-one  days,  in  every  period  of  two  years,  when  the  General 
Assembly  is  in  session. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  insane  prisoners 
in  one,  or  perhaps  both,  of  our  prisons,  and  some  of  these  are 
dangerous  to  the  other  prisoners,  for  the  want  of  proper  facilities 
for  their  care  and  treatment.  Experience  has  shown,  in  Ohio 
and  other  States,  that  it  is  unwise  to  transfer  such  prisoners  to 
the  Insane  Hospital,  as  placing  those  convicted  of  crime  among 
the  other  insane  patients  has  a  bad  influence  on  the  latter,  and 
the  treatment  which  the  insane  prisoners  receive  from  the  other 
inmates  of  the  Hospital,  is  not  such  as  to  promote  their  recovery. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Hospital  is  not  sufficiently  strong  for 
Buch  patients  without  preparing  a  ward  expressly  for  their 
accommodation.  I  therefore  recommend  that  a  ward  be  con- 
structed within  the  walls  of  the  Northern  Prison  expressly  for 
insane  prisoners,  and  that  provision  be  made  for  the  transfer, 
from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require, of  all  insane  prisoners 
in  either  of  the  prisons  to  such  ward. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  statements  in  the  reports  of  the 
Directors  and  Warden  of  the  Southern  Prison  in  relation  to  the 
fire  that  occurred  in  April  last  and  the  money  advanced  to  repair 
the  damage  done  to  the  prison  by  the  fire.  The  amount  advanced 
was  $12,000,  and  it  was  furnished  by  the  Auditor  of  State  out  of 
the  uninvested  money  of  the  Sinking  fund  in  his  hands.  There 
is  consequently  no  liability  for  interest,  unless  you  see  proper  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  interest  to  the  School  Fund  for  the 
use  of  the  money. 

I  have  already,  in  speaking  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  recommended 
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that  aa  appropriation  be  made  without  delay,  to  reimburse  that 
fund  to  tiie  amount  thus  borrowed. 

I  desire  here  to  suggest  that  there  ought  to  be  a  definite  policy 
established  by  law  as  to  the  insurance  of  the  buildings  belonging 
to  the  various  State  institutions.  There  should  be  a  uniform 
practice  in  this  respect  to  insure  all  State  buildings  connected 
with  the  benevolent  institutions,  prisons  and  reformatories,  or  to 
insure  none  of  them.  As  it  now  is,  there  is  a  partial  insurance 
on  some  and  none  at  all  on  others.  The  true  policy,  in  my 
judgment,  would  be  for  the  State  to  be  the  insurer  of  its  own 
buildings  without  exception  ;  that  this  policy  would  be  profitable 
in  the  long  run  I  have  no  doubt;  but  with  it  should  be  cou[)led 
the  power,  in  the  event  of  a  loss  by  fire,  to  the  executive  ofiicers 
of  tlie  State  to  draw  from  the  treasury  of  the  State,  under  proper 
restrictions  and  limitations  to  be  prescribed  by  law,  a  suflicient 
sum  of  money  to  repair  the  injury  done.  As  the  matter  now 
stands,  the  General  Assembly  must  in  such  case  be  convened  in 
special  session,  at  an  expense  to  the  State,  greater,  as  a  general 
rule,  than  the  sum  uecessarj^  to  be  appropriated,  or  the  Governor 
or  some  other  officer  must  take  the  responsibility  of  obtaining 
and  applying  the  necessary  amount  without  authority  of  law. 

I  commend  to  your  careful  consideration  the  propriety  of  pon- 
dering tlie  question,  whether  it  will  not  soon  be  necessary  to 
abandon  the  Southern  Prison,  and  establish  in  lieu  thereof,  at 
some  central  point  in  the  State,  a  prison  intermediate  between 
the  House  of  Eefuge  and  the  Penitentiary,  with  a  view  to  the 
gradation  of  our  reformatory  and  penal  institutions,  as  well  as  to 
a  classification  of  prisoners.  The  prison  at  Michigan  City  might 
be  made  to  accommodate  all  the  prisoners  that  would  for  some 
years  be  sent  to  a  prison  of  that  class  if  we  had  an  intermediate 
prison.  Its  location  in  one  of  the  extremes  of  the  State  is  an 
objection  to  the  policy  of  having  but  one  prison  of  its  class  for 
the  entire  State,  but  I  do  not  think  this  objection  is  insuperable. 
The  prison  at  Jeffersonville  is  in  such  a  condition  that  it  will 
require  a  large  amount  to  keep  it  in  even  tolerable  repair,  and 
then  it  seems  cruel  to  perpetuate  the  policy  of  keeping  human 
beings,  though  they  be  convicted  criminals,  in  cells  seven  feet  long, 
seven  feet  high,  and  three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  with  no  ventilat- 
ing flues,  and  no  possibility  of  getting  fresh  air  except  through 
the  grating  of  the  cell  doors.  If  the  contract  system  is  to  be 
continued,  and  I  do  not  see  how  to  do  otherwise  at  present,  the 
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law  itself  should  contain  such  provisions  as  will  give  the  direc- 
tors and  warden  fall  control,  and  enable  them  to  terminate  the 
contracts  whenever  the  interests  of  the  State  may  require  it.  As 
the  matter  now  is,  the  rights  of  the  State  depend  very  much  on 
the  skill,  or  want  of  skill,  with  which  the  contracts  for  the  labor 
of  the  prisoners  are  drawn. 

SUPERVISORY   BOARD. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  a  Supervisory  Board,  to  have  juris- 
diction over  all  the  State  institutions,  benevolent,  penal  and 
reformarory,  be  established.  Its  powers  of  visitation  and  inspec- 
tion ought  to  be  ample,  and  it  should  also  possess  the  power  to 
suspend  or  remove  officers  connected  with  the  institutions  under 
its  care ;  or  the  last  named  power  might  be  given  to  the  Execu- 
tive, to  be  exercised  only  upon  the  recommendation  of  such 
Board.  As  women  and  girls  are  inmates  of  our  benevolent 
institutions,  and  will  be  in  the  new  Reformatory,  I  deem  it  highly 
important  that  the  members  of  such  board  of  supervision  should 
be  composed,  in  part,  of  women. 

PARDONS    AND    REMISSIONS. 

I  herewith  respectfully  submit,  pursuant  to  the  requirements 
of  the  constitution,  a  report  showing  all  the  reprieves,  commuta- 
tions and  pardons  granted,  and  another  showing  all  the  fines  and 
forfeitures  remitted  since  the  previous  report  made  to  the  last 
General  Assembly. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion.  I  desire  to  add  my  heart}'  amen  to  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  Divine  blessing  upon  your  labors  with  which  this 
joint  convention  was  opened,  and  to  assure  you  of  my  cordial 
co-operation  in  all  your  efforts  to  elevate  and  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  and  to  diversify  the  industries  and  develop 
the  resources  of  the  State. 

CONRAD  BAKER. 


OiPiF'IOZJLL. 


State  of  Indiana,  Executive  Department,  \ 
Indianapolis,  December  20,  1870.      j 

Messrs.  Hendricks,  Hord  &  Hendricks, 

Attorneys  at  Laio,  India7iapolis,  Indiana: 

Gentlemen  : — In  August  last,  I  employed  your  firm,  on  behalf 
of  the  State,  to  advise  and  assist  me  in  properly  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  State  connected  with,  and  dependent  upon,  a  suit  brought 
in  the  Carroll  Circuit  Court,  by  John  W.  Garrett,  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  against  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal. 

O.  B.  Hord,  Esq.,  of  your  firm,  at  my  request,  accompanied  me  to 
Delphi,  at  the  August  term,  1870,  of  said  Court,  and  such  proceed- 
ings were  had  in  the  cause,  that  a  continuance  resulted  to  the  Feb- 
ruary term,  1871 ;  this  being  one  of  the  results  I  sought  to  obtain, 
so  that  the  Legislature  would  be  in  session  before  any  judgment 
could  possibly  be  rendered  against  the  Canal  Trustees. 

In  pursuance  of  this  original  employment,  as  well  for  my  own 
guidance,  as  for  the  information  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  whose 
consideration  the  entire  subject  will  be  referred,  I  now  desire  your 
personal  opinion  on  the  following  points,  viz. : 

Fi7'st. — Are  the  forty-one  old  Internal  Improvement  Bonds, 
issued  under  the  General  Internal  Improvement  Act,  of  January 
27,  1836,  held  by  John  W.  Garrett,  and  mentioned  in  his  complaint, 
as  well  as  other  similar  bonds  still  outstanding,  a  lien  on  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  Canal,  or  on  any  part  thereof? 

If  such  bonds  are  a  lien  on  a  part  of  said  canal,  but  not  on  the 
whole,  please  state  the  part  embraced  by  the  lien. 
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Second. — Are  the  same  bonds  a  Hen  on  any  other,  and,  if  on  any 
other,  on  what  other  of  the  canals,  railroads,  and  turnpike  roads, 
formerly  owned  by  the  State  of  Indiana  ? 

Third. — If  said  bonds  are  a  lien  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal, 
or  on  a  part  of  it,  and  on  other  public  works  formerly  owned  by  the 
State,  ])lease  state  in  your  written  opinion,  the  order  in  which  the 
principles  of  equity  jurisprudence  would  require  these  several  public 
works,  including  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  or  a  part  of  it,  to  be 
subjected  to  the  payment  of  such  lien  ? 

Fourth. — If  the  lien  supposed  in  the  last  question  does  exist,  can 
it  be  enforced  in  the  State,  or  Federal  Courts,  against  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  Canal,  or  a  part  of  it,  in  the  hands  of  the  Canal  Trustees, 
and  against  the  other  public  works  embraced  by  the  lien  in  the 
hands  of  the  alienees,  or  those  claiming  under  them,  of  the  State, 
according  to  the  principles,  and  in  the  order,  which  govern  such 
questions  in  Courts  of  Equity  ? 

Fifth. — If  the  lien  can  be  thus  enforced,  can  the  State,  with  pro- 
priety, or  safety,  or  in  good  faith,  to  the  owners  of  the  stocks  charge(,l 
upon  the  canal  under  the  legislation  of  1846  and  1847,  commonly 
called  the  "  Butler  Bill,"  or  in  good  faith  to  her  grantees,  or  to  those 
claiming  under  such  grantees,  of  the  other  works  embraced  by  the 
lien,  permit  it  to  be  done,  if  she  has  the  ability  to  prevent  such  a 
result  by  taking  up  the  bonds  which  constitute  the  lien,  the  sum 
total  of  such  bonds,  exclusive  of  interest  and  exchange,  not  exceed- 
ing $191,000.00? 

Sixth. — Supposing  that  such  lien  can  be,  and  shall  be,  enforced  by 
judicial  action,  what  effect  would  the  permitting  of  the  enforcement, 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  have  in  creating  a  just  ground  for  asking 
relief  from  the  Legislature  by  the  holders  of  said  stocks,  charged 
upon  the  canal  under  the  Butler  Bill,  and  by  the  owners  of  the  other 
works  embraced  by  the  lien  ? 

In  furnishing  me  your  opinion  in  response  hereto,  please  state 
whether  the  members  of  your  firm  unanimously  concur  therein,  and 
if  not,  who  dissents,  and  the  extent,  nature,  and  grounds,  of  such 
dissent. 

Respectfully  yours, 

CONRAD  BAKER, 

Governor  of  Indiana. 


o  3?ii<rioisr 


Indiaxapolis,  December  27,  1870.  ; 

Conrad  Baker,  Governor  of  Indiana: 

Sir:    Your  letter  of  the  20th  inst.,  was  received  on  the  day  upon     j  ^ 
which  it  was  written. 

Feeling  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  questions  submited 
to  us  for  a  professional  opinion,  we  have  considered  them  with 
special  care. 

In  response  to  them,  respectively,  we  submit  the  following  as  our     j  I 
views  upon  the  questions  of  law. 

First — The  Act  of  the  Legislature  referred  to  by  you,  approved 
January  27,  1836,  providing  for  a  general  system  of  internal 
improvements,  contemplated  the  following  works : 

1.  The  White  Water  Canal. 

2.  The  Central  Canal. 

3.  An  extension  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  south westwardly, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe    river. 

4.  A  railroad  from  Madison  to  Lafayette. 

5.  A  turnpike  from  New  Albany  to  Vincennes. 

6.  A  railroad  or  macadamized  road  from  Jeifersonville  to  Craw- 
fords  ville. 

7.  The  removal  of  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  Wabash 
River. 

8.  A  canal  or  railroad  from  Fort  AVayne  to  ISIichigan  City. 

This  system  of  improvements  is  prescribed  by  Section  4,  of  the 
Act.    (Rev.  Stats.,  1838,  p.  337  and  following.)    This  fourth  section 
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makes  appropriations  for  these  several  imjMvn  onients,  amounting  in 

the  a«ri;re«;ate  to  ten  millions  of  dollars.  The  seventh  section  sets 
apart  an  Internal  Improvement  Fund.  The  eighth  section  autho- 
rizes a  loan  not  exceeding  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  prescribes  the 
manner  in  which  it  may  be  borrowed.  The  ninth  section  is  as 
follows  :  "  For  the  punctual  payment  of  the  interest,  and  final 
redemption  of  the  principal  of  all  sums  of  money  which  may  be 
borrowed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  there  shall  be  and  are 
hereby  irrevocably  pledged  and  appropriated,  the  canals,  rail  and 
turnpike  roads,  with  the  portions  of  ground  thereto  appertaining 
and  privileges  thereby  created,  and  the  rents  and  profits  of  the 
water  power  thereof,  together  with  the  net  proceeds  of  tolls  collected 
thereon ;  the  sufficiency  of  which  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  the 
State  of  Indiana  doth  hereby  irrevocably  guarantee." 

That  it  is  competent  for  the  Legislature  to  create  such  lien  by 
statute  can  not  be  dou})ted.  It  is  not  an  open  question.  The 
section  quoted  unquestionably  created  a  lien  on  all  the  public  works, 
except  perhaps  the  improvement  of  the  Wabash  River,  provided  for 
in  Section  4,  that  might  be  brought  into  existence  and  completed, 
or  partially  completed,  by  the  State. 

Large  expenditures  were  made,  and  substantial  progress  accom- 
plished towards  the  completion  of  each  of  the  first  five  public  works 
provided  for  in  section  4,  and  for  all  loans  made  pursuant  to  section 
8  a  lien  attached ;  and  that  Hen  still  exists,  if  the  debts  still  exist. 

As  to  all  bonds  held  by  Mr.  Garrett,  that  were  issued  under  the 
eighth  section  of  the  law  of  1836,  and  as  to  all  other  outstanding 
bonds  issued  under  that  law,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  a 
lien  on  all  the  public  works  specified  as  above  as  subject  to  the  ten 
million  loan  authorized  by  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  1836, 
the  western  division  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  being  one  of 
those  works. 

We  do  not,  however,  think  tliat  that  lien  extends  to  the  Eastern 
Division  of  the  canal;  that  is,  to  the  portion  of  it  lying  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe  river.  The  eastern  division  did  not  form 
a  part  of  the  system  of  Internal  Improvements  provided  for  by  the 
act  of  1836.  It  had  already  been  in  progress  as  a  distinct  measure 
for  several  years. 

An  act  of  Congress  of  March  7,  1827,  had  granted  lands  to  aid 
in  its  construction.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  by  act,  approved 
January  25,  1828,  had  accepted  the  grant,  and  made  provision  for 
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prosecuting  the  work.  By  numerous  other  acts  subsequent  to  that 
time  and  prior  to  1836,  it  had  made  provision  by  authorizing  loans 
of  money,  and  otherwise  for  constructing  that  canal. 

The  tenth  section  of  the  act  of  1836  authorizes  an  additional  loan 
of  $500,000  to  be  applied  in  the  construction  and  completion  of  this 
Eastern  Division,  which  before  that  time  had  been  known  as  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  For  the  payment  of  this  loan  that  canal, 
(the  Eastern  Division)  its  tolls,  &c.,  and  the  proceeds  of  its  lands, 
were  specifically  pledged. 

Section  11  provides  that  distinct  accounts  of  disbursements  that 
had  been  or  that  might  be  made  on  that  Eastern  Division,  should  be 
kept.  By  an  amendatory  act,  approved  February  6,  1837,  (E.  S. 
1838,  p.  351,)  a  distinct  designation  is  given  to  that  portion  of  the 
canal  lying  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe  river.  It  is 
enacted  that  it  be  designated  as  the  "  "Wabash  Canal."  We  think  it 
manifest  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  that  the 
lien  declared  by  the  9th  section  of  the  act  of  1836  should  extend  to 
the  Eastern  Division,  and  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  those  of 
Mr.  Garrett's  bonds  issued  under  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  1836, 
and  all  other  like  bonds  outstanding  are  not  liens  upon  that  portion 
of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  lying  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tippe- 
canoe river. 

But  there  are  other  bonds  outstanding  and  comprehended  within 
the  $191,000  to  which  you  refer,  that  in  our  opinion  do  constitute  a 
lien  on  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  canal.  Sixty-nine  of  those  one 
hundred  and  ninety-one  bonds  are,  as  we  understand,  Wabash  and 
Erie  Canal  bonds,  and  form  part  of  the  several  loans  made  for  the 
construction  of  that  canal. 

An  Act,  approved  January  9,  1832,  authorized  a  loan  of 
^200,000.     (Laws  1832,  p.  2.) 

An  Act,  approved  January  1,  1834,  authorized  a  loan  of  $400,000. 
(Laws  1834,  p.  49.) 

An  Act,  approved  February  6,  1835,  authorized  a  loan  of  $227- 
000.     (Laws  1835,  p.  25.) 

The  tenth  section  of  the  General  Internal  Improvement  Act  of 
1836,  authorizes  a  further  loan  of  $500,000,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned.  For  the  loan  of  $227,000  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
1835,  the  faith  of  the  State  only  was  pledged.  But  for  each  of  the 
other  three  loans,  the  canal  itself,  (the  Eastern  Division),  its  lands, 
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revenues,  etc.,  we  specifically  pledged.  We  are  not  advised  as  to 
which  of  these  several  loans  the  sixty-nine  outstanding  Wabash  and 
Erie  bonds  appertain.  But  if  issued  under  either  of  the  Acts  men- 
tioned except  that  one  authorizing  a  loan  of  $227,000,  a.s  it  is  probable 
they  were,  they  arc  a  lien  on  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  canal. 

Second. — As  to  your  second  question,  we  have  in  eiFect  aii^wcrcd 
it  incidentally  in  our  response  to  the  first  question. 

In  our  view,  all  the  outstanding  bonds  issued  uuder  authority  of 
the  eighth  section,  of  the  Act  of  1836,  are  liens  on  all  the  public 
works  composing  the  "system,"  provided  for  in  that  Act,  and  upon 
which  the  State  while  it  remained  the  owner,  invested  money  and 
created  values.  This  lien  extends  to  and  attaches  upon  the  first  five 
of  the  public  works  enumerated  above.  And  as  to  the  outstanding 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  bonds,  we  are  of  opinion  that  all  of  them 
except  such  as  may  have  been  issued  under  the  Act  of  1835,  are 
specific  liens  upon  all  that  portion  of  the  canal  lying  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe  Kiver. 

Third. — In  reply  to  your  third  question,  we  would  say  that,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  holders  of  bonds  issued  under  the  general  Internal 
Improvement  Act  of  1836,  all  the  five  roads  and  canals  first  enu- 
merated above  are  directly  subject  to  the  lien;  but,  as  the  State  has 
long  since  transferred  all  these  works  to  different  persons  or  com- 
panies, those  persons  or  companies  have,  as  between  themselves,  certain 
equitable  rights  that  the  courts  would  notice  and  enforce  in  subjecting 
the  different  roads  and  canals  to  sale.  The  equitable  rights  to  which 
wc  refer  relate  to  the  order  in  which  the  several  canals  and  roads 
should  be  subjected  to  .sale  to  satisfy  the  common  lien.  The  idea  or 
equitable  theory  governing  the  order  in  which  property  is  sold  in 
such  cases  is  this:  If  the  owner  of  property  subject  to  a  lien  sells  a 
portion  of  it,  the  purchaser  has  manifestly  an  equitable  right  to  require 
that  the  remainder  of  the  property  be  first  subjected  before  the  por- 
tion purchased  by  him  is  reported  to.  If,  after  a  portion  has  been 
thus  sold,  another  portion  should  be  sold  to  another  person,  that 
second  purchaser  takes  his  portion  subject  to  the  same  liability 
to  which  it  was  subject  while  in  the  hands  of  the  party  from  whom 
he  bought;  but  he,  in  turn,  has  the  same  equitable  right  to  require 
that  the  remaining  portion  still  unsold  shall  be  subjected  before  the 
portion  bought  by  him  is  sold,  and  so  on.  It  results  from  this,  as  an 
equitable  rule,  that  where  property  subject  to  a  common  lien  has  been 
sold  out  or  mortgaged  in  parcels  to  different  persons,  at  different 
Doc.  J.— -G.  ^r.— 1. 
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times,  though  all  the  parcels  are  bound  by  the  lien,  they  must  be 
subjected  to  sale  to. satisfy  the  lien,  in  the  inverse  order  in  which  they 
had  been  conveyed.  The  last  parcel  should  be  sold  first;  the  next 
to  the  last  should  be  next  sold,  and  so  on  backwards  to  the  first 
purchaser.  This  equitable  right  as  between  vendees  of  portions  of 
mortgaged  premises  is  fully  settled  in  our  Supreme  Court : 

■  Day  V.  Patterson,  18  Ind.,  116; 
Aiken  v.  Bruer,  21  Ind.,  137 ; 
Alsop  V.  Hutchius,  25  Ind.,  347. 

This  equitable  rule  is  manifestly  as  applicable  between  vendees  ot 
the  State  as  it  is  between  vendees  of  a  citizen ;  and  it  is  the  rule 
that  Avould  govern  in  a  judicial  sale  of  these  roads  and  canals. 

Fourth, — To  your  fourth  question  we  reply :  It  those  public 
works  still  belonged  to  the  State,  the  lien  could  not  be  enforced  for 
the  reason  that  the  sovereign  character  of  the  State  exempts  it  from 
liability  to  suit.  But  all  those  works  having  passed  into  the  hands 
of  private  companies  and  corporations,  the  lien  may  be  enforced  by 
suit.  Such  suit  may  be  brought  to  the  State  Courts,  or  if  the  bond- 
holder is  a  citizen  of  another  State,  it  may  be  brought  to  the 
Federal  Court.  It  may  be  prosecuted  to  final  judgment  and 
execution,  and  the  roads  and  canals  sold,  or  their  revenues 
.sequestered,  according  to  the  order  of  liability  above  stated. 

Fifth  and  Sixth. — It  will  be  more  convenient  to  us  to  answer  your 
fifth  and  sixth  questions  together.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should 
first  inquire  whether  the  State  is  or  is  not  liable  to  pay  the  §191,000 
of  bonds  referred  to  in  your  fifth  question.  We  understand  that  all 
of  them  appertain  either  to  some  one  or  more  of  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  Canal  loans,  or  to  loans  authorized  in  connection  with  the 
system  of  Internal  Improvement  of  1836. 

All  these  bonds  were  comprehended  within  the  provisions  ot  tho 
legislation  you  refer  to,  known  as  the  Butler  Bill,  and  might  have 
been,  but  were  not,  surrendered  under  its  provision.  A  proviso  to 
the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  1847,  supplementary  to  the  original 
Butler  Bill,  is  as  follows : 

'' Provided,  further,  That  the  State  will  make  no  provision  what- 
ever hereafter  to  pay,  either  principal  or  interest,  of  any  Internal 
Improvement  Bond  or  Bonds,  until  the  holder  or  holders  thereof 
shall  have  first  surrendered  said  bonds  to  the  Agent  of  State,  and 
shall  have  received  in  lieu  thereof  certificates  of  .<?tock,  a.s  provided 
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in  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  anything  in  this  Act  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding."  (Laws  1847,  p.  8.)  If  this  proviso  is  understood 
as  a  Legislative  determination  that  any  bondholder  who  declined  to 
accept  the  compensation  should  be  paid  nothing,  it  is  manifestly 
obnoxious  to  the  provision  of  Section  1,  Article  10,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  provides  that  no  State  shall  pass 
any  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts." 

The  bondholders  held  the  obligations  of  the  State,  redeemable  in 
lawful  money  of  the  United  States.  It  was  not  competent  for  the 
State  to  determine  by  law  that  it  would  redeem  those  obligations  by 
paying  one-half  in  its  own  five  per  cent,  stocks,  and  the  other  halt 
in  canal  stock.  It  had  no  more  legal  or  moral  right  to  do  this  than 
to  determine  that  it  would  pay  nothing.  It  could  do  cither  with  the 
assent  of  its  creditors ;    without  such  assent  it  could  do  neither. 

.  Any  attempt  by  the  exercise  of  mere  sovei'cignty,  to  for je  any 
Buch  terms  upon  a  non-assenting  creditor,  is  but  repudiation.  A 
State  can  do  this  and  defy  its  creditors,  for  it  can  not  be  sued.  But 
while  its  sovereignty  places  it  above  liability  to  legal  coercion,  it  does 
not  place  it  above  the  obligations  of  public  faith,  or  protect  it  from 
the  denunciation  of  public  sentiment.  Its  moral  and  legal  obliga- 
tion to  pay  remains  unimpaired.  There  is  simply  no  mode  of  legal 
enforcement. 

That  all  such  unsurendered  bonds  remain  valid  obligations  against 
the  State,  notwithstanding  any  declaration  to  the  contrary  by  the 
Legislature,  is  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
the  Court  of  last  resort  in  such  questions. 

(Trustees  of  the  Wabash  and  jErie  Canal,  v.  Beers,  '2  Blackf., 
448.) 

So  far,  therefore,  as  concerns  those  unsurrendered  bonds  referred 
to  in  your  letter,  held  by  parties  who  declined  to  become  parties  in 
the  Butler  adjustment  of  1846-7,  we  think  it  very  clear  that  they 
are  valid  legal  demauds  against  the  State,  and  that  it  is  the  manifest 
duty  of  the  State  to  recognize  them  as  such,  and  to  provide  for  their 
payment.  As  suggested  already,  the  payment  of  those  bonds  can 
not  be  enforced  by  direct  legal  proceedings  against  the  State.  But 
as  the  holders  of  the  bonds  have  a  lien  to  secure  their  payment  on 
property  once  owned  by  the  State,  but  now  owned  by  private  per- 
sons and  corporations,  claiming  under  grants  made  by  the  State,  tha 
payment  may  be  coerced  by  legal  proceedings  against  the  present 
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owners  of  the  property  to  foreclose  the  lien.  The  case  of  Trustees 
of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  v.  Beers,  above  cited,  establishes  the 
right  of  the  bondholders  thus  to  proceed. 

All  those  unfinished  public  works  were  disposed  of  by  the  State 
for  what  was  deemed  by  the  Legislature  an  adequate  consideration. 
In  no  case  was  the  assumption  of  the  payment  of  those  bonds  or  any 
portion  of  them  a  part  of  that  consideration.  The  works  were  not 
sold  subject  to  any  lien  on  account  of  this  indebtedness.  The  pres- 
ent owners  of  those  several  public  works  are  under  no  more  moral 
or  legal  obligation  to  pay  those  bonds  than  they  are  to  jiay  any  other 
debt  of  the  State.  They  are  liable  as  other  citizens  are  to  pay  their 
proportion  of  taxes  for  that  purpose,  and  there  their  moral  and  legal 
duty  in  the  premises  ends.  There  is  clearly  no  more  justice  in  per- 
mitting this  property  in  their  hands  to  be  sold  for  the  payment  of 
this  debt,  than  there  wCuld  be  in  confiscating  any  other  private 
property  of  theirs  for  the  payment  of  this  or  any  other  debt  of  the 
State.  If  the  State  should  arbitrarily  refuse  payment  of  those  bond.^ 
to  the  holders,  and  should  permit  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  and 
the  other  canals  and  roads  covered  by  the  lien  to  be  sold  under 
judicial  proceedings  to  satisfy  the  debt,  without  making  full  and  just 
com.pensation  to  the  owners  of  the  works  so  sold,  it  certainly  would 
be  justly  chargeable  with  violation  of  good  faith. 

If  out  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  the  bonds  should  be  satisfied, 
the  liability  of  the  State  would  not  be  at  an  end.  It  would  only 
assume  anew  and  probably  mere  serious  form.  The  owners  of  the 
respective  canals  and  roads  so  sold  would  immediately  have  a  claim 
against  the  State,  the  justice  of  which  would  be  too  manifest  to  be 
denied.  The  attitude  of  the  owners  of  the  stock  of  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  Canal  towards  the  State  is  such  that  if  that  canal  should  be  sold 
upon  this  lien,  most  serious  embarrassments  must  result.  It  is 
understood  that  the  owners  of  that  canal  stock  desire  that  the  State 
should  resume  the  ownership  of  the  canal,  and  re-assume  the  indebt- 
edness adjusted  under  the  Butler  Compromise,  and  that  they  claim 
this  as  a  legal  or  a  moral  right.  This  question  has  not  thus  far  been 
considered  either  in  the  legislative  or  judicial  departments  of  tlio 
State  Government.  But  it  is  understood  that  many  citizens  wholly 
controvert  the  claim,  and  that  a  contest  over  the  question,  either  in 
tlie  legislative  or  in  the  judicial  forum,  is  imminent.  If  the  canal, 
or  either  division  of  it,  should  be  sold  upon  both  or  either  of  the 
liens  referred  to,  to  satisfy  the  outstanding  bonds  of  the  State,  and 
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if  the  creditors  who  had  taken  the  canal  in  compromise  of  their 
debts,  shoukl  thereupon  demand  a  rescission  of  the  compromise  agree- 
ment, and  that  they  be  let  in  again  as  creditors,  their  demand  wonld 
be  entitled  to  serious  consideration. 

If  they  should  urge  that  their  bonds  that  had  been  surren- 
dered by  them  to  the  State  in  exchange  for  the  canal  should  be  restored 
to  them  because  the  State  had  sulFered  the  property  to  be  sold  and 
taken  from  them  for  the  payment  of  its  own  debt  to  other  persons, 
the  argument  would,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  be  plausible.  And  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  if  the  canal  should  be  sold  and  taken  from 
the  possession  of  its  present  owners  under  the  lien  created  by  the 
State  in  1836,  and  prior  thereto,  for  a  debt  which  it  has  neither  paid 
nor  adjusted  the  claim  for  a  resumption  of  that  part  of  her  debt 
which  was  adjusted  under  the  Butler  Compromise,  would  grow  in 
importance  and  gain  great  strength,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  peo- 
ple become  practically  settled  in  advance  against  the  State,  for  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  that  the  parties  to  that 
settlement  should  have  neither  their  bonds  nor  the  property  which 
they  agreed  to  receive  in  their  discharge. 

We  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  foregoing  as  our  professional 
opinion^  upon  the  questions  proposed,  and  to  say  that  it  expresses 
the  views  of  each  of  us. 

Very  respectfully, 

Hendricks,  Hord  &  Hendricks. 
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REPORT. 


/.  s  Excellency,   Conrad  Baher,   Governor :  , 

Although  the  buildings  for  the  use  of  "the  Indiana  Reformatory 
Institution  for  Women  and  Girls/'  provided  for  by  the  law  of  the 
State  for  its  establishment,  approved  May  13,  1869,  has  not  been  so 
far  completed  as  to  be  open  for  the  reception  of  inmates,  the  Board 
of  Managers,  appointed  under  such  law,  deem  it  proper  to  report  its 
action  thus  far,  that  it  may  be  communicated  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  in  session. 

The  Board  was  organized,  by  Executive  appointment,  at  Indian- 
apolis, on  July  23,  1869,  by  the  election  of  Elijah  B.  Martindale, 
of  Marion  county,  President,  and  John  M.  Cummins,  Secretary. 

The  institution  having  been  located  on  a  suitable  part  of  the 
lands  owned  by  the  State,  east  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  plans 
were  invited  from  several  architects  for  the  required  buildings;  one 
of  which,  submitted  by  Isaac  Hodgson,  combining  as  it  did,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Board  then  in  office,  the  most  economical  and  con- 
venient arrangements  for  effecting  the  objects  of  the  State,  and 
most  susceptible  of  being  enlarged  without  injury  to  its  symmetry 
or  usefulness,  was  approved  and  adopted. 

By  the  outline  and  description  of  the  plan,  herein  embodied,  it 
be  seen  that  provision  is  made  for  the  separate  departments 
contemplated  in  the  law,  and  a  Superintendent's  residence,  in  one 
group,  and  so  connected  with  corridors  and  covered  passages  as  to 
afford  ample  means  of  communication  and  direct  surveillance  under 
one  continuous  roof. 

In    the  whole  building  light,  shade  and  ventilation  have    l)een 
regarded,  on  proper  sanitary  principles,  each  room  having  a 
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full  volume  of  light,  direct  currents  of  air  being  secured  by  the 
peculiar  contour  and  grouping  of  the  several  parts  of  the  building, 
creating  a  large  amount  of  shady  surface,  so  needful  during  the 
warm  seasons;  and  ample  ventilation  being  provided  by  capacious 
ventiducts  having  registers  near  the  floors  of  the  several  rooms, 
and  connecting  with  the  ejections  on  the  roof,  which  in  connection 
with  the  steam  heating  apparatus,  will  warm  the  air  in  the  entire 
building  to  seventy  degrees  Fahrenheit,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  is  five  degrees  below  zero,  and  also  pro- 
ducing a  change  of  the  air  once  every  hour. 

The  whole  effect  of  the  plan,  although  graceful  and  imposing,  is 
produced  with  plain,  cheap  and  durable  material. 

The  following  is  an  outline  and  description  of  the  building. 
The  Btyle  in  which  the  building  is  designed  may  be  termed  the 
modern  or  American  utilitarian,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
comjK)sed  are  chiefly  bricks  and  stone,  the  latter  being  used  in  the 
»?ub-strncture,  walls,  steps,  sills  and  chimney  copings,  and  the  former 
in  the  sui>erstructure  walls,  the  openings  of  which  are  handsomely 
relieved  with  white  brick  semicircular  and  segmental  arches,  having 
connecting  bands  or  string  courses  continued  around  the  entire 
building.  Iron  and  wood  are  also  used;  the  latter  being  intro- 
(duced  in  such  manner  as  to  render  the  building  comparatively  safe 
from  fire,  but  not  fire  proof.  And  all  covered  or  roofed  with  the 
(best  quality  of  Vermont  variegated  slates,  having  galvanized  iron 
trimmings,  and  ejections  conveniently  arranged  to  ventilate 
X  die  ORtire  building  and  also  to  break  and  thus  relieve  the  sky  lines 
of j the  i?o©£ 

iThe  cvcoompanying  sketches  herewith  submitted  will  more  fully 
illustrate  the  general  arrangements  and  style  of  the  institution  as 
<u»m|)]et^'d,  atid  when  completed  will  be  five  hundred  and  thirty-five 
feet  loivg.b.^•  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  across  the  extreme  traverse 

wings. 

The  buiWiug,  which  is  now  approaching  completion,  is  the  central 
portion  <>f  tlit. entire  group,  and  for  the  purposes  intended  is  perfect 
in  itself  It  GOiwsigts  of  a  central  building,  fronting  south,  forty-six 
feet  three  inches,,  by  f«rty-six  feet  three  inches ;  and  two  wings — 
one  to  the  right  iorty-two  feet  nine  inches  by  thirty-six  feet  three 
inches,  and  one  to  the  left  forty-two  feet  nine  inches  by  forty-four 
feet  two  in(!hes,  terpiinatiug  against  traverse  wings  of  twenty-one 
feet  six  inches  by  ,cne .hundred  and  ten  feet  two  inches.  Directly  in 
front  of  the  central  building,  and  thirteen  feet  from  it,  is  located  the 


Superintendent's  residence,  which  is  forty-three  feet  ten  inches  hy 
forty-three  feet  between  extremes,  and  isirrej^ular  in  outline,  having 
hays  and  other  projections,  and  covered  passa<;es  connecting  it  with 
the  nuiin  building  on  the  basement  and  ground  floors.  Directly  in 
the  rear  of  the  central  building,  and  twenty  feet  from  it,  is  located 
the  boiler  house,  bath-rooms  and  water-closets,  in  all  measuring 
seventeen  feet  by  fory-seven  feet  between  extremes.  Also  smoke 
and  ventilating  stack,  which  is  seventy-three  feet  high,  and  arranged 
so  that  all  the  bath  rooms  and  water  closets  can  be  perfectly  venti- 
lated, and  also  the  passages  and  corridors  in  the  basement,  as  this 
building  is  also  connected  with  the  central  building  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  residence. 

The  central  building,  wings  and  residence  are  two  stories  high, 
with  basement  and  ^Nlansarde,  and  measures  thirty-four  feet  from 
the  ground  line  to  the  top  of  the  main  cornice,  and  sixty  feet  to  the 
base  of  the  cupalo  of  the  central  building,  and  fifty-four  feet  to  the 
apex  of  the  roof  of  the  principal  wiiigs,  and  forty-eight  feet  to  that 
of  the  traverse  wings,  and  fifty-four  feet  to  the  apex  of  the  roof  of 
the  residence,  the  walls  of  which  are  five  feet  higher  than  those  of 
the  main  building.  Height  of  stories  in  clear  as  follows:  Base- 
ment under  the  entire  building,  nine  feet ;  first  story  of  central 
building  and  wings,  twelve  feet  six  inches ;  second  story  of  same, 
twelve  feet  six  inches;  jNIansarde,  eleven  feet ;  and  twenty-one  feet  to 
the  apex  in  chapel ;  first  and  second  stories  of  residence,  fourteen 
feet ;  Mansarde,  thirteen  feet. 

The  floors  of  all  the  rooms  in  each  story  are  on  a  common  level, 
and  the  ground  or  first  story  floor  is  elevated  five  feet  six  inches 
above  the  grade  or  ground  line.  Ingress  is  obtained  to  the  residence 
in  the  south  front  through  a  large  semi-circular  headed  doorway 
having  a  double  columned  portico  with  balustrades,  into  a  front  hall 
ten  feet  wide.  On  the  right  of  this  hall  is  a  parlor  fifteen  feet  by 
twenty  feet,  with  bay  commanding  a  perfect  view  of  the  Penal 
department,  and  on  the  left  the  ladies'  reception  room,  fifteen  feet  by 
twenty  feet.  Also  with  bay  commanding  a  view  of  the  Reforma- 
tory de})artment.  The  staircase  hall,  which  is  nine  feet  wide,  is 
located  in  the  rear  of  front  hall,  and  in  it  are  the  stairs  which 
descend  to  the  basement  and  ascend  to  the  second  and  Mansarde 
stories  above.  On  the  right  of  the  last  named  hall  is  the  dining 
room,  fourteen  feet  h\  fifteen  feet ;  also  bath  room  and  water  closet. 

The  kitchen  is  directly  under  the  dining  room  in  the  basement, 
and  is  provided  with  dumb  waiter,  pantry,  etc. 


The  remaining  rooms  in  ))asoment  of  residence  will  be  nsed  for 
vegetables  and  general  stores.  The  second  story  contains  three 
rooms  abont  the  same  dimensions  as  those  on  first,  and  are  similarly 
arranged  and  provided  with  good  closets  or  wardrobes. 

There  are  also  three  rooms  in  the  Mansarde.  All  of  these  rooms 
are  properly  located  for  the  use  of  the  Superintendent  and  subordi- 
nate officers  of  the  Institution,  and  may  be  occupied  to  suit  their  own 
convenience. 

Ino-ress  is  obtained  to  both  •  Reformatory  and  Penal  departments 
through  two  large  doorways  provided  with  a  series  of  broad  stone 
steps  ascending  from  the  front  yards  to  the  ground  floor  on  each 
side  of  the  inclosed  passage  connecting  the  residence  with  the  cen- 
tral building.  This  passage,  which  is  eight  feet  wide,  communi- 
cates with  a  hall  of  the  same  width  extending  north  to  the  central 
corridor,  which  is  also  eight  feet  wide,  extending  east  and  west 
through  the  center  of  the  entire  building,  and  this  in  each  story. 
Just  north  of  this  corridor  and  directly  opposite  the  last  named  hall 
is  the  stair  hall,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  in  this  are  located  spacious 
stairs  to  the  Reformatory  department.  And  from  this  hall  egress  is 
obtained  to  the  yards  in  the  rear.  It  also  communicates  with  an 
inclosed  passage  connecting  the  boiler  house,  bath  rooms  and  water 
closets  with  the  central  building  in  the  rear,  the  bath  rooms  and 
closets  being  located  on  the  right  or  east  of  the  passage,  and  at  the 
north  end.  One  in  the  basement  for  the  use  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Penal  department,  and  the  other  on  the  ground  floor  for  the  use  of 
those  of  the  Reformatory  department,  each  being  entirely  inde- 
jiendent  of  the  other,  as  also  the  approaches.  The  smoke  and  venti- 
lating stock  is  located  at  the  extreme  north  end  of  the  passage,  and 
is  arranged  so  that  the  water  closets,  bath  rooms,  laundries,  drying 
rooms  and  basement  corridors  can  be  pro])erly  ventilated  through  it. 
On  the  left  of  the  passage  is  the  boiler  house,  and  directly  over  it 
the  water  tanks  for  supplying  water  to  the  several  baths,  closets, 
laundries  and  lavatories.  The  Penal  department  is  located  on  the 
cast  of  the  hall  running  north  through  the  central  building,  and  the 
Reformatory  department  on  the  west,  with  the  central  corridor 
extending  from  the  east  to  the  west  extremities,  and  intersecting  the 
central  hall,  and  thus  separating  each  department  into  two  divisions 
— north  and  south.  Each  department  is  separated  from  the  other 
by  means  of  sliding  doors  placed  in  the  central  corridors  just  east 
of  the  central  hall,  on  the  Penal  *side.  North-east  of  these  doors 
are  located  independent  stairs  to  the  Penal  department.     The  ground 


floor  of  this  department  contains  ten  cells,  each  of  whicli  is  ei<>ht 
feet  by  eleven  feet  six  inches.  Five  of  these  are  in  the  north 
division  and  five  in  the  sonth  division.  They  are  all  provided  with 
hot  air  and  ventilatin';;  fines,  and  have  double  doors,  iron  and  wood 
the  iron  being  grated.  Also  window  gratings  and  iron  lined  floors. 
Also  two  work  rooms,each  forty-nine  feet  by  nineteen  feet  in  the  Trav- 
erse wings.  Also  oflice  and  Board  room,  seventeen  feet  by  seven- 
t€en  feet,  conveniently  located  in  the  center  near  the  entrance  doors. 
Also  guard  room,  eight  feet  by  sixteen  feet  six  inches  opposite  the 
office.  The*  Reformatory  department  on  this  floor  contains  two 
dormitories,  forty-four  feet  by  sixteen  feet  each.  Also  two  lava- 
tories and  two  clothes  rooms,  each  eight  feet  by  sixteen  feet,  con- 
nected with  dormitories.  Also  two  work  rooms,  each  forty-nine 
feet  bv  nineteen  feet,  in  the  Traverse  wino;s.  The  second  story  bcini>- 
a  counterpart  of  the  first,  the  number  of  cells,  dormitories  and  other 
rooms,  and  their  dimensions  are  the  same.  The  Mansarde  of  the 
Reformatory  department  contains  a  chapel  forty-five  feet  by  thirty- 
eight  feet,  which  will  be  used  in  common.  Also  two  hospitals,  each 
thirteen  feet  six  inches  by  forty-six  feet  in  Traverse  wings.  Also 
one  room  forty-two  feet  by  fifteen  feet  for  convalescents.  Also  one 
nurse's  room  fifteen  feet  by  fifteen  feet.  The  Mansarde  of  Penal 
department  contains  two  hospitals  thirteen  feet  six  inches  by  forty- 
six  feet  in  Traverse  wings.  Also  one  nurse's  room  eleven  feet  by 
fifteen  feet.  Also  one  convalescent's  room  forty- four  feet  by  ten 
feet.  Also  one  spare  room  forty-four  feet  by  ten  feet.  The 
entire  floors  of  l)oth  departments  will  be  composed  of  hard, 
dry  white  oak  board  ssecurely  nailed  down  on  concrete  "  pug- 
ging" and  well  oiled.  Stair-treads  are  also  white  oak.  Pine  will 
be  used  for  finishing  and  painted.  The  dormer  sashes  arc  hung  on 
pivots.  Those  of  basement  on  hinges,  and  tiie  remainder  with 
cords  and  weights.  All  windows  will  have  outside  shutters  and 
iron  bars. 

Each  department  has  a  separate  kitchen,  moss-room,  pantry,  store- 
room, laundry,  drying-room,  and  vegetable  cellar,  all  of  which  are 
located  in  the  basement. 

The  kitchens,  \yhich  are  18  feet  6  inches  by  48  feet  6  inches,  being 
in  the  north  divisions  of  the  traverse  winjr-s,  and  the  mess-rooms, 
which  are  of  the  same  dimensions,  directly  opposite,  in  the  south 
divisions.  These  kitchens  will  be  provided  with  ranges,  ovens, 
pumps,  sinks,  etc.;  and  are  also  provided  witli  spa(;ious  areas, 
having  broad  stone  steps  communicating  with  rear  yards. 
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The  laundries  will  be  provided  with  tubs,  water,  and  steam 
"coils,"  for  washing  purposes.  The  drying-rooms  will  also  be  pro-  , 
vided  with  a  complete  steam  drying  apparatus.  The  basement, 
corridors,  pa.ssage.s,  laundries,  drying-rooms,  and  store-rooms,  will 
be  paved  with  tile,  laid  in  cement.  The  kitchen  .and  mess-rooms 
will  be  floored  with  hard  oak,  and  well  oiled.  The  plastering 
throughout  is  float  finished,  except  the  residence,  which  is  "hard 
finished." 

The  entire  building    will    be    heated   with    steam,   generated   in 
boilers  in  the  boiler-house,  and  conducted  through  pipes,  in  brick 
viaducts    under    the    basement    floors,    to    the    several    "coils,"    or 
"steam-chests,"  in  the  basement,  where  the  air  will  be  heated,  and  i' 
thus  forced  through  warm  air  ducts  to  all  the  rooms  above;    said  i! 
viaducts  will  also  be  used  for  the   water  waste   and  "soil-pipes" 
leading  from  the  laundries,  sinks,  baths,  and  closets,  and  connecting  i 
with  the  main  sewer  under  the  bath-room  of  the  penal  department.   ] 

The  roof  water  will  be  conducted  through  a  series  of  drain  pipes  i 
to  large  cisterns  with  filters,  in  the  rear,  near  the  boiler-house,  and  I 
pum})ed,  by  steam  power,  to  the  tanks  })laced  above  the  boiler-  ' 
house,  from  whence  tlie  baths,  closets,  lavitories,  etc.,  will  draw  . 
their  supply.  The  front  yards  will  be  inclosed  with  an  iron  fence,  j 
extending  from  the  residence  to  the  traverse  wiui^s,  and  provided  i 
with  gates — one  to  the  yard  of  the  reformatory  department,  and  one  '■ 
to  that  of  the  penal  department. 

The  rear  yards  will  also  be  inclosed  in  a  similar  manner.     The    i 
])resent  building,  when  completed,  will  afford  ample  accommodation 
for  two  hundred  inmat-es,  with   cell   room    for   forty,  and   may  be 
increased,  by  occupying  the  small  basement  roimis,  to  sixty;    and 
when    expedient   to   extend   the   building   as   contemplated   by   the    > 
.design,  it  will  accommodate  four  hundred  additional   inmates — two    ' 
hundred  to  each  wing;  in  all,  six  hundred  persons. 

After  giving  jirevious  notice  for  bids  for  the  various  parts  of  the  , 
materials,  and  construction  of  the  building,  the  Board  ci>ntracted  | 
for  the  same,  with  the  lowest  bidders  therefor,  with  the  exception  of  ' 
laying  of  the  brick,  which  was  done  by  the  day,  under  the  su})er- 
vision  of  a  competent  and  faithful  mason,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  , 
the  architect,  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  , 
construction  of  tlie  whole  buildings.  Under  the  careful  directions  j 
(»f  the  su})erinte!uling  architect,  the  contracts,  so  far  as  completed,  • 
have  been  faithfully  carried  out,  the  materials  being  of  the  very  ., 
best  (|uality,  and  tlie  work   done  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
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Board  making  the  contracts,  and  of  the  .succeeding  members  thereof' 
now  acting. 

This  ajiproval  will,  it  is  believed,  be  fully  sustained  by  the  exam- 
ination of  the  (jJeneral  Assembly,  which,  with  a  careful  view  of  the 
buildings  and  the  plan,  is  respectfully  and  specially  invited. 

The  contracts,  the  bids  which  were  otTered,  and  all  the  engage- 
ments, and  other  papers  in  this  behalf,  with  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  are  on  iile  in  the  office  of 
the  Governor, 

The  disbursements  made  on  account  of  the  institution,  up  to  the 
31st  of  December,  1870,  have  been  as  follows,  the  items  and  vouch- 
ers of  which  are  also  on  file: 

DISBURSEMENTS   UP  TO  DECEMBER  31,   1870. 

^  Excavation §      721   20 

!  Ruble  stonework 8,892  25 

I  Cut  stonework 1,751   Q() 

\  Brick   making 9,188  65 

i  Brick  laying..., 11,720  58 

,  Carpenter  work 11,000  00 

I  Iron  work 1,825  00 

f  Galvanized  work  and  slating. o,100  00 

'  Lumber 518  6o 

'  Plastering  8,000  00 

'  Lime 1,241  64 

'  Painting 112  00 

;  Printing 139  90 

I  Salaries 1,571   00 

i  §49,788  51 


To  avoid  the  payment  of  officers  until  their  services  are  needed, 
none  have  yet  been  appointed,  except  an  engineer  of  excellent 
character  for  morality  and  capacity,  whose  experience  is  used  for 
securing  the  best  appliance  of  the  steam  heating,  now  in  progres'^  of 
construction;  while  he  also  acts  as  one  of  the  watchmen  of  tlu> 
buildings  for  })rotection  from  injury,  who  have  been  needed,  niglit 
and  day,  since  the  work  has  approached  completion,  as  the  location 
is  at  an  exposed  distance  from  the  city.  We  have  no  assurance 
from  the  architect  that  the  institution  can  be  in  entire  readiness  to 
receive  inmates,  previous  to  the  first  of  May. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Board  is  receiving,  and  desiring  to  acquire. 
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all  the  information  obtainable  from  the  experience  had  in  the  Female 
Reformatories  and  penal  establishments  in  other  States,  that  the  wise 
and  benevolent  objects  of  the  State  in  establishing  this  institution, 
may  be  realized  in  the  best  manner. 

To  effect  this,  it  is  manifestly  vital,  that  the  inmates,  who  shall 
come  under  the  care  and  control  of  the  institution,  be  substantially 
educated,  as  well  as  trained  to  useful  and  suitable  forms  and  habits 
of  female  industry,  that  they  may  be  rescued  from  the  ignorance 
and  indolence,  which  so  much  conduce  to  their  degradation,  and  that 
the  restraint  and  correction,  which  the  laws  of  the  State  justly 
inflict,  upon  those  who  are  guilty  of  their  transgression,  may,  under 
strict,  but  kind  discipline,  be  salutary  and  reformatory  in  reclaiming 
them  from  evil  paths  and  sin,  so  that  they  may  become  virtuous  and 
useful  members  of  society. 

Plans  of  labor,  in  addition  to  systematic  education  will  be  adopted, 
with  the  purchase  of  suitable  materials  for  work,  so  that  the  indus- 
try of  the  inmates  may  produce  the  best  results  practicable,  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  the  institution. 

It  is  our  wish  to  secure,  in  the  superintendent,  and  other  female 
employes,  such  approved  qualifications  and  experience,  as  will 
promise  the  most  beneficial,  as  well  as  corrective  effects,  on  those  of 
their  sex,  who  may  be  committed  to  their  charge. 

For  lessening  the  number  of  guards  to  be  maintained  for  protec- 
tion and  control,  it  is  contemplated  to  provide  for  subterranean 
telegraphic  communication,  with  the  United  States  Arsenal,  near  the 
Reformatory,  by  a  signal-bell  attached,  by  which,  notice  may  be 
promptly  given  to  the  sentries,  constantly  on  duty,  at  the  guard- 
house there,  of  any  assistance  needed  for  the  safety  of  the  institution. 
The  request  for  such  service,  being  subject  to  call,  has  been  kindly 
acceded  to,  by  the  Commanding  Officer  at  the  Arsenal. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  the  necessary  subordinates  to  the 
superintendent,  and  the  extent  of  demand  and  consequent  expense 
for  their  employment,  the  number  of  the  inmates  probably  to  be 
received  in  the  institution  is  so  contingent  and  uncertain,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  suggest  accurate  estimates  of  the  cost,  to  be  anticipated 
for  carrying  on  tlu;  operations,  and  providing  for  the  support,  besides 
the  completion  of  the  work. 

Approaches  to  tlie  Reformatory  from  the  public  roads  near,  and 
the  grading  and  improving  the  grounds  around  the  building  will  be 
needed;   much  of  which,  with  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubbery, 
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may  be  done  by  the  gardener,  and  the  assistance  of  the  guards,  in 
part  of  their  day  service. 

The  extent  of  the  finishing  of  the  portion  of  the  buiklings,  nqw 
under  construction,  has  not  been  fully  determined  upon,  as  to  all 
which,  as  well  as  the  furnishing,  affecting  the  appropriations,  which 
the  General  Assembly  shall  deem  best  to  make,  for  the  lieformatory 
and  Prison,  the  judgment  of  such  committees  as  the  Assembly  may 
appoint,  after  a  personal  examination  of  the  plan,  and  of  the  build- 
ings so  far  completed,  and  what  is  needful  for  their  probable  uses, 
is  respectfully  solicited. 

James  M.  Ray, 
F.  G.  Armstrong, 
Jos.  I.  Irwin, 
Board  of  Managers. 
Indianapolis,  January  18,  1871. 
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BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIONS, 


Mr.  Speaker: — Your  Committee  on  Benevolent  and  Scientific 
Institutions  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

Indiana  may  justly  boast  of  her  Asylums  and  Institutions  for  the 
relief  and  education  of  the  unfortunate. 

There  is  no  feature  of  our  civilization,  characterized  as  it  is  by  the 
development  and  application  of  art  to  the  every  day  affairs  of  life, 
more  marked  or  more  commendable  than  that  known  as  our  "  Benev- 
olent Institutions." 

There  is  no  temple  of  the  past,  however  magnificent  and  imposing 
in  its  architectural  proportions  and  eiFects,  grand  even  in  ruins, 
■which  compared  with  these  generous  structures  of  ours,  as  monu- 
ment?5  of  the  cultivation  and  attainment  of  the  age  and  people  to 
which  they  belong. 

For,  however  far  short  these  may  fall  in  comparison  of  mural 
splendor,  founded  as  they  are  upon  and  maintained  by  an  enlightened 
sentiment  of  justice  toward  the  unfortunate  of  our  race,  they  reflect 
the  highest  developement  of  christian  civilization  manifested  in  acts 


of  love  toward  the  neighbor  instead  of  the  superstitions  of  idolatry, 
or  the  vain  glory  of  self-love. 

To  lead  the  blind  from  the  darkness  and  the  loneliness  of  perpet- 
ual night  into  tlie  light  and  companionship  of  books  and  trades;  to 
people  the  vacuity  of  the  feeble-minded  with  ideas;  to  couple  the 
gift  of  language  upon  the  speechless;  and  to  restore  the  madman 
from  chains  and  frenzy  to  freedom  and  rationality;  these  are  amongst 
the  proud  achievements  of  our  day  and  generation. 

That  Indiana  should  be  negligent  in  her  contributions  as  a  sov- 
ereignty toward  these  noble  works,  need  only  to  be  made  known 
tliat  correction  may  follow  speedfly. 

These  institutions,  however  costly  in  a  moneyed  sense,  lie  close 
within  the  affections  of  a  generous  people,  and  all  acts  respecting 
them  are  measured  by  their  hearts  as  well  as  by  their  purse  strings. 

It  is  a  pleasant  reflection  when  we  consider  how  liberally  from  the 
very  begining  these  institutions  have  been  supported,  and  how  cheer- 
fully our  people  have  assented  to  the  various  appropriations  for  their 
aid.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  growth  of  our  State,  the 
progress  of  age,  advancing  civilization  and  humanity  itself,  all 
demand  at  our  hands  that  an  advance  step  be  taken. 

In  looking  over  the  vast  list  of  unfortunates  within  our  State  we 
find  that  they  are  provided  for  to  a  limited  extent,  our  asylum  for 
the  blind  will  hardly  contain  one  half  of  that  class  of  unfortunates 
that  are  in  our  borders ;  the  one  for  the  insane  little  over  one  fifth  1 

Not  only  this,  but  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  the  time  is 
near  at  hand  that  institutions,  other  than  those  we  have  and  for 
different  purposes,  should  be  admitted  into  the  sisterhood  of  our 
Benevolent  Institutions.  We  have  reference  to  the  idiotic,  and  the 
incurably  insane.  There  is  also  a  demand  for  an  institution  for  the 
weak-minded  children.  Observation  and  experience  in  other  States 
teaches  us  that  much  good  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  teaching  this 
class  of  unfortunates  by  systematic  and  scientific  principles. 

We  might  also  call  your  attention  to  another  class  of  unfortunates, 
viz. :  the  enebriates  of  our  State.  In  other  States  experience  has 
taught  us  that  a  vast  amount  of  good  can  be  done  by  providing 
institutions  for  their  benefit  and  conducive  to  their  reformation. 

INDIANA   HOSPITAL   FOR   THE    INSANE. 

Your  Committee  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  visited  the 
Insane  Hospital  for  the  insane,  and   examined,    with   care,   every 


feature  of  interest  pertaining  to  its  management,  its  present  condition 
and  prospective  requirements. 

The  general  cleanliness  and  good  order  of  the  house,  the  condition 
of  the  inmates,  and  a})parent  discipline  of  the  largo  number  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  difficult  and  trying  class  of  unfortunates,  as 
well  as  the  current  statistics  of  the  hospital,  bear  testimony  to  the 
uitelligence  and  fidelity  of  Dr.  Everts,  the  Superintendent. 

Since  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  capacity  of  the 
hospital  has  been  much  increased.  The  north  wing  has  been  com- 
pleted, furnished,  opened  and  filled  with  patients. 

This  part  of  the  buikling  we  find  commendable  in  all  particulars. 
We  regret  that  the  older  portions  of  the  building  are  not  equal  to 
this  in  all  appointments. 

There  are  now  five  hundred  patients  in  the  hospital ;  two  hundred 
and  seventy-two  of  these  are  men,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  are  women. 

The  house  is  crowded.  \Ve  find  one  ward,  on  this  side  of  the 
house,  known  as  "the  old  basement,"  which  is  not  fit  for  a  horse 
stable. 

It  is  an  old,  dilapidated  and  dungeon-like  room,  with  low  ceilings 
and  no  ventilation,  which,  together  with  the  hissing  steam  pipes 
which  j)ass  through  it  to  other  parts  of  the  house,  and  about  twenty- 
five  insane  j)ersons,  very  readily  makes  visitors  apprehensive  that 
they  are  near  the  infernal  regions. 

INIr.  Speaker,  this  ward  should  be  abandoned  and  condemned  as  an 
improper  place  in  which  to  put  human  beings,  however  insane ;  but 
this  can  not  be  done  until  room  is  provided  for  the  transfer  of  the 
patients  who  occupy  it.  To  make  this  practicable,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  much  improve  the  whole  south  wing,  certain  repairs  and 
enlargements  should  be  provided  for  by  this  Assembly. 

It  is  due  to  humanity,  to  science,  and  to  the  reputation  of  our 
State,  that  matters  of  this  kind  should  be  dealt  with  promptly, 
intelligently  and  with  liberality.  We  are  convinced  that  an  increase 
in  the  capacity  of  the  south  wing  of  tlie  present  hospital  used  for 
women  only,  to  such  an  extent  and  no  further  than  is  necessary  to 
compensate  for  the  abandonment  of  the  old  basement  ward,  and 
aftbrd  room  fr)r  women  equal  to  that  now  occupied  by  men  (wliich 
can  not  appropriately  be  divided),  can  be  accomplished  at  a  lower 
rate  of  original  expenditure  for  the  amount  of  room  gained  than, 
could  otherwise  possibly  be  effected.  This  room,  daily  demanded 
by  rejected  applicants  for  admission  into  the  hospital,  can  also  be 


secured  more  speedily,  by  one  or  more  years,  than  is  practicable  by 
any  other  method. 

We  wish  it  to  be  understood,  however,  that  this  opinion,  and  our 
recommendation  in  accordance  therewith,  are  independent  of,  and 
should  not  in  any  manner  conflict  with  our  recommendations  res- 
pecting a  new  and  independent  hospital. 

From  what  we  have  ascertained  respecting  the  number  of  insane 
making  application  for  hospital  treatment,  and  rejected  for  want  of 
room,  we  are  confident  that  the  State  will  not  soon  if  ever  overtake 
the  pres.-ing  necessities  manifested  in  this  direction.  The  example 
of  our  neighboring  States  should  also  act  as  a  reminder  of  duty,  if 
not  as  a  stimulas  to  action  on  this  subject. 

Ohio  has  four  State  asylums  for  the  insane ;  Kentucky  has  two. 
Illinois  is  now  building  two  new  hospitals,  in  addition  to  the  one 
cotemporaneous  with  ours.  Wisconsin  has  projected  and  is  building 
a  second  first-class  institution.  The  demand  for  such  establishments 
in  those  States  is  not  more  urgent  thau  in  our  own.  The  financial 
condition  of  their  populations  is  not  more  promising  than  that  of 
ours.  The  reputation  for  intelligence  of  their  communities  is  not 
superior.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  stay  our  hands 
in  competition. 

Among  the  various  wants  of  the  hospital  for  which  we  feel  it  a 
duty  to  make  provision,  are:  A  complete  system  of  ventilation  for 
all  of  the  older  structures,  and  such  permanent  repairs  as  are 
required  for  the  j^reservation  and  improvement  of  the  house,  which 
we  find  worn  and  defective  in  many  respects.  The  furnishing  of 
this  part  of  the  house  is  not  complete,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
various  wards  contrasts  unpleasantly  with  the  more  modern  struc- 
ture, and  shoukl  be  improved,  as  it  may  be  without  extravagant 
expenditures  in  any  direction. 

A  laundry  building,  and  machinery  for  washing,  are  pressing 
necessities ;  nothing  of  the  kind  having  ever  been  provided  for  this 
great  household.  An  "airing  court,"  or  high  fenced  enclosures,  of 
ample  dimensions  for  the  security  of  patients  taking  exercise,  are 
palpably  needed.  An  ice  house  is  asked  for.  Out-houses  for  stow- 
ing coal,  straw,  tooLs,  t^'c,  are  matters  which  no  provident  proprietor 
of  private  estates  would  overlook.  The  entire  farm  needs  fencing, 
and  twenty  more  cows  are  asked  for.  These  are  wants  of  a  class 
patent  to  every  practical  observer. 

The  Superintendent,  Dr.  Everts,  in  whose  opinion  and  judgment 
respecting  the  professional  needs  of  the  establishment  we  are  inclined 


to  respect  as  intelligent  and  unselfish,  asks  for  books,  musical  instru- 
ments, billiard  tables,  gymnasium,  and  other  means  of  recreation 
and  amusement,  as  essential  in  the  psycological  treatment  of  hiu 
patients.  When  considered  as  elements  of  cure  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  these  tilings  can  not  be  regarded  as  superfluities  or  even  as 
luxuries.  They  are  in  fact  less  costly  than  drugs,  chemicals  and 
stimulants,  fitted  more  to  be  administered  "to  a  mind  diseased"  than 
physics. 

The  current  expenses  of  the  IIosi)ital  for  the  period  provided  for 
by  the  last  General  Assembly  have  been  in  excess  of  the  appropria- 
tion made,  and  yet  within  the  amount  estimated  and  asked  for  by 
the  officers  of  the  institution  as  needful.  This  excess  has  been 
provided  for  by  a  special  appropriation  of  §25,000  at  the  beginning  of 
this  session,  which  will  carry  foward  the  maintenance  of  the  House 
until  March  31st  ensuing. 

The  estimates  of  the  present  Superintendent,  Dr.  Everts,  indorsed 
by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  maintaining  the  Hospital  for 
the  next  two  years  beginning  Api*il  1st,  1871,  purport  to  be  based 
upon  ascertained  necessities,  having  in  view  as  an  object  of  endeavor 
the  elevation  of  the  Hospital  upon  a  plan  of  equality,  with  the 
average  State  Institutions  of  the  country.  It  would  appear  from 
the  Doctor's  report  that  the  amount  asked  for  is  not  more  than  an 
average  expenditure  of  American  Hospitals. 

The  amount  looks  to  be  large  when  seen  in  the  aggregate,  but 
when  analyzed,  and  divided  by  the  large  number  of  persons  dependent 
upon  it,  their  characteristics,  and  necessities  also  duly  considered,  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  extravagant  or  unreasonable;  and  we  fully 
approve  of  the  manifest  purpose  and  ambition  of  the  Superin- 
tendent to  carry  forward  the  Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane  until 
it  shall  take  rank  among  the  foremost  State  Institutions  in  reputa- 
tion and  usefulness. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  following  appropriations  for  the 
improvement,  maintenance,  repairs,  and  furnishing  of  the  Indiana 
Ht)spital  for  the  Insane,  for  the  period  ending  March  31,  1873,  be 
made. 

For  enlarging  south  wing  and  raising  attic $  40,000  00 

For  laundry,  wash  house  and  machinery 3,000  00 

For  fencing  farm 1,000  00 

For  airing  courts 1,200  00 

For  ice  house,  straw  house  and  coal  house 1,200  00 

For  books,  musical  instruments,  billiards,  &c 1,500  00 


For  general  repairs  ending  March  31,  1872 4,000  00 

For  current  expenses  ending  March  31,  1872 118,000  00 

For  repairs  ending  March  31,1873 4,000  00 

For  current  expenses  ending  March  31,  1873 118,000  00 

For  a  third  assistant  physician,  to  be  a  female,  for  the 

year  ending  March  3i,  1872 1,200  00 

For  a  third  assistant  physician,  to  be  a  female,  for  the 

year  ending  March  31,  1873 1,200  00 


INSTITUTION    FOR    EDUCATING  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 

Your  Committee  visited  this  Institution,  first,  by  its  Chairman, 
and  then  in  a  body,  and  made  a  personal  examination  of  its  condi- 
tion and  wants. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  have  certainly  managed  the  financial 
interests  of  the  institution  with  economy  and  prudence,  and  are 
worthy  the  confidence  and  entitled  to  the  hearty  commendations  of 
the  public. 

MR.    MC  INTIRE 

Has  held  the  position  of  Superintendent  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
years,  which  fact  in  itself  speaks  well  for  him.  It  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  if  a  better  man  for  the  position  can  be  found.  Being  zeal- 
ous in  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  prudential  in 
the  executive  control  of  the  institution,  we  join  heartily  in  recom- 
mending him  as  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

We  attended  an  exhibition  of  the  method  of  instruction  and  an 
examination  of  the  pupils,  embracing  classes  who  had  been  under 
instruction  but  a  few  months,  up  to  those  engaged  in  the  studies  of 
the  higher  branches  of  a  common  school  education.  We  found 
twelve  classes,  averaging  about  twenty  pupils,  instructed  by  as  many 
teachers.  The  examination  showed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  this  department  of  the  institution  was  well  managed, 
and  in  a  highly  prosj)erous  condition. 

Your  Committee,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  exhibition,  visited 
the  dormitories,  school  rooms,  hospital  rooms,  kitchen,  bakery, 
laundry,  shops,  grounds  and  out-buildings,  and  made  as  thorough 
inspection  of  each  as  the  time  at  our  command  would  allow. 
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The  examination  showed  that  the  pupils  were  well  and  comfort- 
ably provided  for,  and  the  administration  throughout  to  be  able, 
efficient  and  highly  successful. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  was  especially  directed  to  the 
examination  of  the  new  building,  for  the  erection  of  which  an 
appropriation  was  made  by  the  last  Legislature.  The  building  wa? 
finished,  except  the  pavement  in  the  basement  and  painting  of  the- 
outside  wood-work,  last  fall,  and  is  now  occupied. 

It  has  increased  the  capacity  of  the  institution  fully  one-third, 
and  allowed  the  admission  of  a  large  number  of  new  pupils  this 
torni,  who  were  heretofore  excluded  for  want  of  room. 

The  building  consists  of  a  main  structure  in  the  center,  forty  by 
seventy-two  feet,  and  two  lateral  transverse  wings,  each  thirty-two 
by  seventy  feet,  the  whole  three  stories  high  above  the  basement. 

The  foundation  is  of  stone,  the  walls  of  hard  brick,  the  roof  of 
slate,  the  cornice  of  galvanized  iron,  the  floors  and  stairs  of  white 
oak.  The  apartments  are  supplied  with  water  and  gas,  and  the 
whole  heated  with  steam.  In  all  its  parts  and  appointments  the 
building  is  well  and  substantially  constructed,  and  is  a  decided 
improvement  upon  the  portions  of  the  institution  heretofore  erected, 
and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  gentlemen  who  superintended  its 
erection. 

Your  Committee  have  carefully  examined  the  estimate  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  support  of  the  institution  for  the  ensuing 
two  years,  and  have  agreed  to  recommend  that  the  following  appro- 
priations be  made : 

F'or  current  expenses  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 

1872 $55,000  00 

For  repairs,  improvements  and  refurnishing   for  the 

year  ending  March  31,  1872 5,000  00 

For  current  expenses  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 

1873 ". 55,000  00 

For  repairs,  improvements  and  refurnishing  for  the 

year  ending  March  31,  1873 5,000  00 

INSTITUTION    FOR    THE    EDUCATION    OF    THF.    BLIND. 

Your  committee  also  report  that  they  visited  the  institution  for 
the  care  and  education  of  the  blind,  and  made  careful  examination 
of  its  condition  and  wants. 
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We  found  the  affairs  of  tlic  institution  in  a  prosperous  and  satis- 
factory condition,  exhibiting  a  high  degree  of  skill  and  efficiency  in 
their  general  management. 

Mr.  Churchman,  the  Superintendent,  though  himself  blind, 
appeared  to  be  thoroughly  yersed  in  the  peculiar  methods  and  means 
of  instruction,  and  perfectly  familiar  with  the  duties  of  his  position, 
•and  the  requirements  of  such  establishments.  His  long  experience, 
both  as  an  instructor  and  superintendent,  as  ^vell  as  his  education 
and  culture,  has  Avell  qualified  him  for  the  position  he  now  occupies 
as  the  executive  head  of  the  institution. 

Your  committee  find  that  the  appropriations  made  by  the  last 
General  Assembly  for  current  expenses,  and  for  the  steam  heating 
apparatus,  and  for  other  special  purposes,  has  been  judiciously 
expended  for  tlie  purposes  for  which  they  ^yere  giyen,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  appropriations. 

We  find  the  buildings  now  well  warmed,  well  lighted,  and  well 
yentilated ;  the  school  well  organized,  and  systematically  and 
efficiently  conducted ;  the  pui)ils  wx^ll  cared  for,  cheerful  and  happy. 

We  were  pleased  to  learn  that  the  removal  of  the  old  smoke  stack 
and  boiler  house  from  the  reach  of  the  centre  building,  and  the 
erection  of  a  new  building  for  the  same  purpose,  and  for  a  laundry 
on  the  rear  of  the  premises,  and  the  introduction  of  an  improved 
warming  and  ventillating  apparrtus  had  added  very  materially  to 
the  convenience,  health  and  comfort  of  the  household. 

Your  committee  have  carefully  examined  the  estimates  of  the 
Trustees  and  Superintendent,  for  the  support  of  the  institution  for 
the  ensuing  two  years,  and  for  sundry  improvements  and  repairs. 

The  introduction  of  pipes  and  heating  apparatus  into  the  shops,  as 
a  safe-guard  against  fire,  as  well  as  on  account  of  economy  is,  in  our 
opinion,  an  improvement  that  ought  to  be  made;  and,  as  it  can  be 
accomplished  at  a  coqiparatively  small  expense,  we  recommend  that 
an  allowance  be  nuule  for  this  improvement. 

The  removal  of  the  old  stable,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  and 
suitable  one  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  main  edifice,  is  an 
im])royement  very  much  needed,  and  the  Committee  recommend  that 
j)ro vision  be  made  for  this  also. 

With  the  importance  of  the  enlargements  of  the  buildings  of  the 
institution,  and  an  increase  of  the  accommodations  for  the  pupils,  as 
set  forth  in  the  report  of  this  institution  by  the  trustees  and  super- 
intendent, the  committee  are  thoroughly  impressed ;  and,  were  this 
the  oidy  ca.se  calling  for  aid,  we  should  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
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recommend  that  un  appropriation  be  granted  tor  this  purpose;  but, 
believing  that  this  institution,  already,  in  all  its  appointments, 
except  the  possession  of  room  to  accommodate  all  who  may  be 
attracted  to  it  by  its  many  advantages,  is  fully  up  to  the  front  rank 
of  similar  institutions  in  this  country,  while  the  interests  of 
humanity  imperitively  demand  that  we  should  no  longer  ignore  the 
claims  of  the  large  number  of  insane  and  the  feeble-minded  in  the 
poor-houses  or  jails  in  nearly  every  county,  for  whom  the  State  has 
heretofore  made  no  adequate  provision,  the  committee  is  constrained 
to  reconmicnd  that  the  erection  of  the  proposed  additions  be  post- 
poned for  the  present. 

Your  committee  have  agreed  upon  the  following  appropriations 
for  the  support  of  the  Insane  Institution  for  the  education  of  the 
blind,  for  the  ensuing  two  years,  and  recommend  that  the  same  be 
made : 

For  current  expenses  for  the  year  ending  March  31st, 

1872 $32,500  00 

For  erection  of  stable,  and  for  repairs  for  the  year  end- 
ing March  31st,  1872 2,500  00 

For  heating  apparatus  for  shops  for  year  ending  March 

31st,  1872 1,500  00 

For  current  expenses  for  the  year  ending  March  31st, 

1873 32,500  00 

For  repairs  and  improvements  for  the  year  ending 
March  31st,  1873 2,500  00 


soldiers'    ORPIIAISS'    HOME. 

Your  Committee  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  making 
a  personal  visit  to  the  Institution  near  Kuightstown,  and  would 
most  cheerfully  bear  testimony  to  the  good  condititm  in  which  they 
found  everything  connected  with  the  Home. 

Previous  to  their  visit  your  Committee  were  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  this  Institution  was  an  unnecessary  expense  to  the  State; 
that  the  soldiers  should  be  transfered  to  the  National  Soldiers' 
Home.  But  these  ideas  were  soon  dis])elled  when  w'e  found  about 
200  soldiers'  orphans  in  the  Home,  of  ages  varying  from  one  to  seven- 
teen years  appealing  to  our  sympathies.  They  are  there  by  no  act 
of  their  own,  but  by  the  misfortunes  of  war. 
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Not  less  than  100  of  these  orphans  have  no  home  to  go  to. 
Shonkl  they  be  sent  away  from  the  orphanage  they  must  necessarilj 
be  pUiced  in  the  county  "Poor  Houses"  of  the  State,  and  their 
education  of  course  totally  neglected.  Your  Committee  can  not 
believe  that  your  Honorable  Body  are  prepared  for  such  a  course. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thought  to  know  that  Indiana  is  able  to  take  care 
of  the  little  ones,  educate  them,  and  make  them  feel  happy. 

The  building  is  a  large  substantial  brick  three  stories  high, 
(besides  three  large  attic  rooms)  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by 
sixty  feet  wide, built  of  the  best  material  and  workmanship;  beauti- 
fully situated  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  forest  trees,  and  in  every 
way  adapted  to  the  happiness  of  the  children ;  and  when  the  necesi- 
ty  for  a  Soldiers'  Orj)hans'  Home  shall  have  passed  away,  it  can  be 
used  by  the  State  for  other  benevolent  purposes. 

Your  Committee  would  recommend  an  increase  for  current  ex- 
penses of  fifty  cents  per  week  (the  present  rate  being  only  two 
dollars  per  week).  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week  is  as  small 
a  sura  as  these  children  can  be  maintained  for,  in  our  judgment,  and 
is  not  unreasonable,  when  it  includes  board,  clothing,  schooling,  and 
the  payment  of  all  employees,  fuel,  repairing,  keeping  up  the  teams, 
and,  in  a  word,  all  the  expenses  of  the  entire  Institution ;  and  your 
Committee  have  recommended  a  bill  in  accordance  with  the  above. 

J.  A.  MINICH, 

Chairman, 


REPOltT 


BOARD   OF  TRUSTEES 
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REPORT 


BO-A-IE^ID    OIF^    TI^TJSTEES, 


THE  INDIANA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


To   The   General  Assembly  of  the  >Sta(e  of  Indiana  : 

In  coiupliauce  with  the  requirements  of  the  13th  Seetion  of  an  ael 
to  create  a  State  Normal  School,  approved  December  20th,  1865,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  Scliool,  ask  leave  to 
make  their  third  biennial  report. 

In  addition  to  the  Normal  Stihool  block  of  ground,  donated  by 
the  City  of  Terre  Haute,  there  has  been,  up  to  this  date,  received  by 
the  Trustee,^,  for  the  construction  and  furnishing  the  Normal  School 
building,  the  following  sum  : 

From  the  City  of  Terre  Haut€,  a  donation, $  ;">1,500 

From  the  State  of  Indiana,  a  donation, 1*29,000 

Total  receipts .$180,500 

This  amount  has  all  been  spent,  and  tlie  Trustees  are  indebted  to 
their  treasurer,  W.  R.  McKeen,  of  Terre  Haute,  for  money  over- 
drawn,   on    construction    and    f\irnishing    account,    in    the    sum 

of. §2,968  47 

The  total  cost,  for  construction  and  furnisliing  to  date, 

\s $183,468  47 
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Only  tlie  first  and  second  principal  stories  of  the  building  are 
linishcd  and  furnished.  These  stories  are  imperfectly  heated  by 
common  coal  stoves,  temporarily  substituted  for  the  general  heating 
apparatus  originally  designed.  The  basement  and  third  story  (the 
latter  containing  the  chief  audience  room),  and  the  principal  stair- 
ways, still  remain  unfurnished,  and  unoccu])ied.  Permanent  water 
closets  remain  to  be  built. 

A  substantial  iron  fence,  on  a  stone  base,  with  stone  curbs,  and 
brick  sidewalks  around  the  enclosure,  are  necessary  to  completion  j 
and  additional  gas  fixtures  and  furniture  will  be  re(piired. 

The  cost  of  supplying  all  these  wants  is  estimated,  }>y 

the  architect  at $52,967  (K) 

To  which  add  the  aforesaid  indebtedness  of. 2,9G8  47 

And  ^\■e  have  the  sum  of. 855,935  47 

Now   needed   to    finish    and    lurnish    the    bu.ilding    and    fence   the 
grounds. 

This  is  the  financial  condition  of  thi'  school. 

Of  the  scholastic  condition  of  the  school,  we  have  to  say,  that  a 
faculty  was  first  created  in  September  and  October,  1HG9,  a  portion 
of  which  was  set  to  work  to  organize  the  school,  and  its  course  of 
instruction,  that  faculty  and  classes  first  opened  and  organized  as  a 
school  in  the  Normal  School  building,  on  the  5th  day  of  January, 
1870.  That  the  school  has  been  successfully  maintained,  and  is 
overcoming  the  difhcultics  and  discouragements  always  incident  to  a 
new  institution.  Tiie  schools  taught  by  the  faculty  consist  of  the 
Normal  School  pro])er,  a  model  primary  school,  and  a  model  inter- 
mediate training  school. 

In  the  two  terms  of  the  Normal  Scliool  now  ])ass(^*l,  tiie  number 
ol'  pupils  enrolled  were  as  follows  : 

Fi rst  term 39 

Scicond  tern  i 66 

.\t  the  present  term,  being  the  season  of  the  year  when  teachei'H 
are  iienerally  necessarilv  emploved  in  teachino;.  a  diminished  number 
Ls  in  attendance. 

The  luimber  now  enrolled  in  llie  prinuiry  .-.choid  is 56 

The  luimber  enrolled  in  the  iiUermediate  trainint;;  school  is..  48 


'I'hi'  Faculty  coii.'-ist  (if 

VV.  A.  JoiU's,  President  and  Profes-sor  ol'  Didactis  and  luadlnu'. 
Nathan  Xewby,  Professor  ^lathematics  and  (iynmastiiv-. 
Miss  Amanda  P.  Furnnelle,  Professor  (jeof2,rapliy  and  Metliods  of 
Primary  'reaehinir;. 

MiKS  Mary  A.  Bruee,  Professor  English  Language 
Wm.  H.  Paige,  JVofessor  Vocal  Music. 
Miss  Ruth  Morris,  Teaeher  Intermediate  Model  School. 
Mi.ss  Sarah  A.  Donahue,  Teacher  Primary  Model  School. 

What  is  now  chiefly  wanted  to  the  complete  success  of  the  schoid 
is  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  Normal  School 
proper.  This  can  not  be  ex])eeted  until  the  officers  and  teachers  of 
the  common  schools  of  the  State  shall  generally  be  bronght  to  under- 
stand the  objects  of  and  appreciate  the  advantages  otfered  by  the 
Normal  School.  It  remain?  to  adopt  some  public  measures  to  diffuse 
accurate  information  on  the  subject  throughout  the  common  schools 
of  the  State. 

This  Institution  being  created  for  the  special  object  of  teac^hing 
Indiana  'J'eachers  the  art  of  teaching,  and  there  being  comparativoly 
few  of  the  many  thousands  of  teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
State,  who  have  any  c(jrrect  conception  of  the  objects,  and  advan- 
ti\ges  of  the  Institution.  The  Board  begs  leave  to  suggest  to  your 
Honorable  liody,  the  necessity  of  the  employment  of  an  agent, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  every  portion  of  the  State,  and  lay 
before  the  common  schools  the  necessary  information  of  the  objects 
and  advantages  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

It  is  found  that  the  appropriation  from  the  Sdiool  Fund  for  the 
payment  of  the  Faculty,  and  other  current  exj)cnses  of  the  s(.'hool  is 
inadequate  to  these  objects,  and  that  a  further  ap])ropriation  of  five 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  school. 

With  the  short  experience  of  the  Board  in  the  maintenance  of 
this  school,  and  our  information  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  of  other  States,  we  do  not  believe  this  school  can  be 
very  successfully  carried  on  at  a  less  expense  than  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  per  annum.  The  School  also  needs  a  small  reference  Library 
of  Science  and  Iviterature,  and  also  a  Bmall  amount  of  Scientific 
Apparatus.  The  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  year  1871, 
and  of  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  thereafter  will,  it  is  believed,  satisfy 
this  want. 

It  Avould  seem  to  the  Board  that  a  legi.«ilativc  provision  of  a  mod- 
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cratt'  mileatro  ibr  the  distanco  ueccssarily  traveled  between  the  home 
<tf  the  pupil  and  the  State  Normal  School  is  necessary  to  equalize 
the  advantages  of  the  School  among  all  the  counties  of  the  State, 
and  to  enable  the  residents  of  remote  counties,  who  aspire  to  be  tciich- 
ers,  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  Institution, 

The  Board  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  accompanying  report  of 
the  President  of  the  Faculty,  wherein  the  educational  progress  of 
the  Institution  is  fully  set  forth.  They  also  bog  leave  to  refer  to 
that  part  of  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
for  the  current  year,  wherein  reference  is  made  to  the  Normal  School, 
and  respectfully  to  commend  his  suggestions  to  the  attention  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Not  having  received  the  report  of  the  visitors 
designated  by  law,  they  are  unable  to  refer  to  them,  but  ai-e  gratified 
at  being  enabled  to  say  that  tlieir  opinions  were  in  the  highest  degree 
llattering  to  the  Institution. 

Sonie  legislation  being,  in  their  opinion,  necessary,  they  will  beg 
leave  hereafter  to  lay  before  the  proper  committee  of  the  two  Houses 
such  suggestions  in  the  form  of  a  bill  as  they  may  desire  to  submit. 
The  Board  invites  an  examination  of  its  accounts  from  the  inception 
of  the  Institution  to  the  present  date. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Board  of  Trusteks 
Of  the  Indiana  &atc  Normal  School. 

By  John  Ixoi-k,  Jr..  President. 
EvaTisville,  Ind.,  Jan.  ■'),  1871. 


UEI'Oll'r    OP^    THE    ARCHITECT. 

The  work  to  complete  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School  consists  of: 

The  completion  of  the  building  itself,  viz.: 

All  carpentry  of  basement  floor $3,900  00 

All  carpentry  of  third  story 7,276  00 

Carpentry  of  two  large  flights  stairs,  basement  to  third 

story..! 3,200  00 

Minor  s-tairways  to  attic  and  roof. 405  00 

Varnishing,  painting,  and  glazing 2,000  00 

Plastering 2,617  00 
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Water-closets  and  urinals  eoniplote  inside  the  building..  $5,400  00 
Heating  and  ventilating  by  means  of  low-pressure  steam 

apparatus 11,809  00 

Gas  pendants  and  brackets 1,400  00 

Furniture  third  story  and  basement 3,660  00 

A  substantial  iron  fence,  upon  stone  l)ase,  and  curbing 

and  sidewalk 11,300  00 

Total $52,967  00 

The  Architect, 


J.  A,  Vrydagle. 


Terrp:  Haute,  Ind.,  Jan.  4,  1871. 


REPOIIT     OF     THE     PRESIDENT     OF     THE     STATE     NORMAL     SCHOOL 
FACULTY    TO    THE  BOARD    OF   TRUSTEES. 

To  the  Board  of  2Vu.'<tccs  : 

Gentlemen  :  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report 
of  the  school  work  for  the  past  year,  with  such  suggestions  as  I 
deem  appropriate  in  relation  to  the  work  to  be  done. 

The  faculty  of  the  institution,  a.s  now  constituted,  is : 

William  A.  Jones,  Principal — Didactis  and  reading. 

Nathan  Newby — Mathematics  and  gymnastics. 

Mi.ss  Amanda  P.  Furnnelle — Geography  and  methods  of  primary 
teaching. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Bruce — English  language. 

William  H.  Paige — Vocal  music. 

Miss  Ruth  Morris — Intermediate  model  school. 

Miss  Sarah  A.  Donahue — Primary  model  school. 

The  time  embraced  by  the  report  extends  from  the  opening  of  the 
school,  January  6,  1870,  to  the  close  of  the  special  term,  August  10, 
1870.  The  first  term  of  twelve  weeks  began  April  4,  and  closed 
June  24. 

Twenty-one  students  were  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
term,  and  eighteen  were  entered  during  the  term.     Of  those  who 
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cjitcroJ  (.luring  the  first  term,  thirty-four  remained  through  the  second 
t^^rm,  and  thirty-two  new  ones  entered. 

First  term,  mtdes  enrolled 18 

Females  enrolled 21 

Total 39 

Second  term,  males  enrolled 30 

Females  enrolled 36 

Total <)() 

Diftcrent  ones  enrolled  both  terms 71 

Average  age,  twenty-one  years  and  eight  months. 

Wholly  dependent  on  self  for  instruction 43  per  cent. 

Partly  dependent  on  self  for  instruction 19    "      " 

Not  dependent  on  self  for  instruction 38    ''      *' 

p:ducatiox  of  pupils. 

Educated  in  common  schools 79  per  cent. 

Fduciited  in  common  schools  and  academy 11    "      " 

Pxlucated  in  common  schools,  academy  and  college 4    "      " 

Educated  in  private  schools G    " 

OCCUI'ATIOX    OF    PUPILS. 

Teachers  in  the  common  schools 42  per  cent. 

Occupation  undecided 45    "      '*' 

Farmers,  masons,  carpenters,  clerks,  physicians,  turners, 

each,  about 2    "      '* 

OCCUPATION    OF    PAUENTS. 

Farmers ol  per  cent. 

Merchants 12    "  " 

Blacksmiths  and  brickmasons,  each 4f  "  " 

Physicians o    "  " 

C^arpenters,  cabinet  makers,  ])ainters,  lawyers,  dealers 
in  ])atent  rights,  shoemakers,  machinists  and  book- 
keepers, each 2^"  " 

Saddlers  and  railroad  contractors,  each 2    "'  " 
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A  fc.peeial  tenu  ot'  the  Normal  School  was  hold  in  July  and  August, 
for  the  bcnelit  of  those  teachers  who  are  engaged  in  schools  most  of 
the  year,  and  who  would  not  find  it  practicable  to  attend  a  regular 
session  of  the  school.  The  special  term  begun  July  l."3th,  and  ended 
August  10th.  One  hundi'cd  and  fifty-two  teachers  were  enrolled. 
Only  four  of  those  who  attended  the  two  regular  terms,  arc  included 
in  this  number. 

The  following  counties  were  represented  : 

Allen, 2 

Bartholomew, 2 

Boone, 1 

Cass, 1 

Clarke, 1 

Clay,  5 

Clinton, ; 8 

Daviess, 1 

Delaware, 1 

DeKalb, ;} 

Decatur, (> 

Fayette, 1 

Floyd, 1 

Franklin, 1 

Fulton, 2 

Gibson , 1 

(Treen(>, 2 

Hamilton, 1 

Harrison, 2 

Hendricks, ;> 

Henry, 1 

Jefferson, ."> 

Johnson, .'» 

Jackson, 1 

Jasper, 2 

Knox,  11 

Lake, 1 

Marion ") 

Monroe, 1 

Morgan, 2 

Montgomery, 3 

Miami 1 
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Or  a  n  ge, . . . .  i . . .  * .  i »  ....■.,,,, 1 

Owen, " 1 

Parke, G 

Putnam, 4 

Hush , ~y 

Sullivan, 5 

Spencer,  2 

Tippecanoe, 1 

Vigo,... 72 

Vermillion, 9 

A'^'anderburgh, 8 

AVabash, 1 

Wayne,  8 

Warren,  1 

State  of  Illinois, 11 

State  of  Ohio, 1 

State  of  Iowa, 1 

State  of  New  York, 1 

Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools,  representing  six  grades,  are  in 
successful  operation  in  connection  with  the  Normal  School.  The 
six  grades  are  seat<}d  in  two  rooms. 

They  are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  trained  and  compe- 
tent teachers. 

In  these  schools,  which  will  eventually  represent  all  the  grades, 
from  the  Primary  to  the  High  School,  the  students  of  the  Normal 
School  of  proper  attainments,  ■will  be  required  to  observe  the  details 
of  school  management,  methods  of  teaching,  and  to  practice  teaching 
under  criticism. 

Number  enrolled  in  Primary  School 56 

Number  enrolled  in  Intermediate  School 48 

The  first  section  of  the  act  creating  the  Normal  School,  declares 
that  the  object  of  the  said  school  "  Shall  be  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers for  teaching  in  the  Common  Schools  of  Indiana;"  and  the  first 
section  in  the  act  in  the  School  Laws,  approved  May  5th,  1869, 
declares  what  branches  shall  be  taught  in  the  common  schools.  The 
object  of  the  school,  as  thus  defined,  has  been  kept  clearly  in  view. 
The  "  Common  Schools  "  include  not  only  the  country,  but  also  the 
graded  schools  of  the  villages  and  cities. 
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A  large  majority  of  tlie  stiulcnt.s  attonclino:;  a  Xorinal  School,  have 
neither  the  time  uor  the  means  to  prepare  themselves  thoroughly  for 
teaehing,  in  all  the  grades  of  tlie  eommon  schools;  a  far  desire,  and 
have  the  means,  to  attain  the  needed  qualifications. 

To  meet  the  jjractieal  wants  of  these  classes,  the  outlines  of  two 
eoiirscs  of  instruction  and  teaching,  have  been  prej)ared,  an  element- 
ary eoui'se,  where  special  object  shall  be  to  prepare  teachers  to  teach 
in  the  country  schools,  and  in  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  depart- 
ments of  the  Graded  Schools,  and  an  advanced  course  to  prepare 
teachers  for  teaching  in  the  higher  departments  of  the  Graded 
Schools.  There  is  still  another  large  class  of  persons  mIio  teach  in 
the  country  through  the  \vinter,  and  follow  another  occupation  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

Many  of  these  are  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
of  the  Normal  School,  if  they  can  have  a  short  course  of  a  single 
term. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  these  persons,  an  "Institute"  class  was 
formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  Term,  April  4.  It  will  be 
to  the  advantage  of  this  class  of  teachers,  for  a  time  to  come,  to 
organize  such  a  class  at  the  beginning  of  each  spring  term.  The 
course  of  instruction  for  this  class  should  be  planned  after  entering 
and  examination. 

Ijcngth  of  the  course  of  instruction  and  training,  experience  to 
the  present  time,  indicates  that  two  years,  or  two  years  and  a  term, 
will  be  re(piired  of  energetic  students,  having  a  good  common  school 
education — as  the  standard  now  is — to  complete  the  elementary 
coarse;  and  at  least  two  years  more  will  be  needed  to  complete  the 
advanced  course.  Although  forty-two  per  cent,  of  the  students  in 
the  School  had  been  teachers  in  the  Common  Schools,  and  others 
had  received  a  Pligh  School  education,  yet  it  w^as  found  necessary, 
in  every  instance,  to  begin  with  the  elements. 

It  is  a  favorite  idea  with  some  educators,  that  tlie  time  will  come 
when  other  schools  than  the  Normal,  will  give  the  scholastic  educa- 
tion needed,  and  the  Normal  School  confine  itself  to  instruction  and 
training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether,  under  the  present  system  of  education,  that  time  will  evei' 
come,  and  for  the  following  reasons : 

The  sciences  required  to  be  taught  in  the  schools,  are  evolved  from 
a  few  concepts  and  principles;  the  science  of  arithmetic  may  be 
learned  by  beginning  with  its  rules  and  their  application,  and  going 
backward  to  the  principles  on  which  its  rules  are  ba.scd,  or,  it  may 
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be  created  by  the  mind,  iiy  fir.^t  attaining  its  principal  concepl^s  and 
principles,  and  from  tliese  dcterniining  ^vhat  its  rules  and  their 
application  mud  be.  Tiie  latter  may  l)e  culled  the  logic^il,  and  the 
former  the  chronological  order.  The  teacher,  to  teach  >vith  the 
best  success,  needs  to  understand  tlie  mode  of  attaining  the  science? 
by  both  processes. 

The  child,  having  attained  a  few  concepts  of  number,  begins 
arithmetical  processes,  under  the  guidance  of  rules,  or  of  a  teacher 
-who  develops  rules,  entering  as  deeply  into  their  meaning,  ;us  his 
maturity  of  mind  and  mental  vigor  will  permit.  If  the  twicher  has 
a  logical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  /.  c,  if  he  lias  attained  the  con- 
cepts, principles,  and  laws  of  tlie  science,  and  the  order  of  their 
dependence,  he  will  gradually  lead  the  pupil  back  of  rules  and  pro- 
cesses,  to  form,  in  his  own  mind,  the  concepts,  and  to  perceive  the 
principles  by  which  rules  and  processes  are  determined. 

This  position  the  pupil  may  attain,  if  he  have  the  maturity  and 
vigor  of  mind,  and  if  he  pursues  the  subject  long  enough. 

Again,  out  of  the  little  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  one  has  seen, 
and  by  the  aid  of  pictorial  representations,  and  verbal  descriptions, 
the  imagination  constructs  a  concejition  of  the  globe,  with  its  surface 
elevations,  their  positions,  forms,  and  relations.  In  like  manner  ho 
gains  a  knowledge  of  tlie  animals  and  plants  peculiar  to  the  different 
zones,  the  minerals  and  their  distribution,  and  the  occu])ations  of 
mem. 

The  conceptions  of  the  globe  thus  formed  by  any  number  of  per- 
sons will  not  be  precisely  alike,  nor  will  any  one  conception  agree, 
except  in  general  outline,  with  the  external  reality,  hence  the  impor- 
tance to  the  teacher  of  understanding  whence  the  material  conies  that 
his  mind  uses  in  forming  its  ideas  of  the  globe,  and  of  his  collecting 
and  using  that  material  to  correct  and  perfect  his  knowledge  thereof 

I  think  if  the  teacher  has  not  in  his  own  mind  a  rational  concep- 
tion of  the  glol>e,  and  knows  not  the  means  and  processes  i)y  which 
such  a  conception  can  be  attained,  he  will  lead  his  })upil  to  form  an 
idea  of  it  no  more  delinite  than  his  own.  His  teaching  will  be  dif- 
fuse, if  not  pointless,  when  it  should  be  coherent  and  pointed. 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  indicated  the  kind  of  knowledge  of  the 
subject  the  teacher  should  have,  and  why.  Is  it  practicable  for  the 
Common  Schools  of  different  grades,  and  for  the  higher  schools  to 
give  this  education  in  the  legal  branches?  The  average  of  our 
High  school  scholars  is  about  sixteen  years :  suppose  it  to  be 
eighteen.     For  the  past  two  or  four  years,  the  students  have  been 


studying  the  '' hiyhcr  brancha^.'"  If  they  ha vr  Jiuide  use  of  the 
common  branches,  they  have  used  them  only  as  tools.  They  have 
not  stopped  to  mahc  their  tools,  nor  to  ask  how  they  were  made,  nor 
ichat  made  them.  Their  knowledge  of  these  branches  was  acquired 
under  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age;  a  time  at  which  their  minds 
were  too  immature  to  attain  that  knowledge  of  the  sulyeet  needed  by 
the  teacher. 

The  student,  entering  the  High  school,  begins  an  "■  (vnbiiiom  nir- 
rimhm.''  He  is  immature  in  body  and  mind;  the  course  of  study 
embraces  many  subjects ;  each  subject  receives  attention  a  limited 
time  ;  and  he  is  fitted  to  enter  no  deeper  into  the  present  studies  than 
he  did  into  those  of  the  lower  course.  When  he  graduates,  his 
mind,  in  relation  to  the  comn\on  branches,  is  in  the  state  in  which  it 
wa.s  wlien  he  entered  the  High  school,  with  this  dilfercnce :  that  all, 
save  the  conceptions  and  principles  which  were  thoroughly  a})pre- 
hendcd,  have  faded  out  of  sight.  He  may  have  more  maturity,  more 
information,  more  culture;.  He  ought  to  have. 
I  if  he  pro[)Oses  to  himself  the  profession  of  teaching,  he  needs  to 
-  use  his  augmented  pov/er  in  gaining  a  ))roader  and  deciK-r  knowledge 
of  the  things  which  he  is  to  teach. 

[f  we  go  to  the  h if/her  schools,  the  case  is  the  same.  A  knowledge 
of  the  higher  branches  can  not  be  nuide  a  substitute  Ijy  the  teacher 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  common  branches. 

I  have  assumed,  in  the  above  remarks,  that  the  instructions  in  the 
different  grades  of  schools  is  all  that  it  should  be,  and  conducted  by 
professional  teachers.  On  this  assumption  it  appears  that  an  impor- 
tant ])art  of  Normal  School  work  is  instruction  in  the  eight  branches. 
Uut  when  it  is  remembered  that  most  of  the  instruction  in  the  com- 
mon schools  is  given  by  those  who  had  no  special  preparation  for 
teaching,  whose  highest  claim  to  the  teacher's  oftice  is  sonu'  practical 
y  knowledge  of  the  things  taught,  nuich  more  is  it  necessary  to  instruct 
the  pu[)ils  of  such  teachers  th(»roughlv  in  the  legal  branches  when 
they  enter  the  Normal  School. 

The  opinion  still  largely  prevails  that  a  faint  practical  knitwledge 
of  the  legal  branches  in  a  sufficient  qualiiication  to  teach.  But  is 
not  enough  for  the  teacher  to  know,  even  thoroughly,  the  things  he 
Is  to  teach ;  he  must  know  something  of  the  faculties  and  ]>owcrs  of 
that  nature  which  he  is  to  teach  ;  a  higher  knowledge,  jK-rhaps,  and 
one  which  is  more  strictly  professional.  All  science  is  a  product  of 
mind. 

The  tenchcr  should  know  the  facidties  of  unud   chietiv  exercised 
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in  learning  a  given  science.  Each  faculty  may  contribute  its  pro- 
ducts. It  is  of  importance  that  these  be  distinguished  from  each  > 
other ;  that  their  relations  be  known,  and  that  the  order  in  which 
the  different  faculties  can  give  their  products  be  known.  This 
knowledge  attained,  the  teacher  can  determine  the  order  in  which, 
and  the  method  by  which,  the  parts  of  a  subject  should  be  presented. 
There  are  transition  periods  in  the  growth  of  a  mind.  "Human 
nature  is  the  same  in  all  ages  of  the  world ;  but  not  at  all  agres  of 
the  individual."  There  is  a  time  when  sense,  perception, — a  time 
Avhen  memory  and  imagination, — and  a  time  when  abstraction  and 
reason  are  the  leading  forms  of  mental  action.  The  teacher  needs 
to  recognize  these  periods,  so  as  to  adopt  his  instruction  to  the  state 
of  the  child's  development.  All  this  has  reference  to  the  intellect 
and  to  intellectual  education. 

The  teacher  has  to  do  with  the  moral  nature  of  the  child.  There 
are  motives  which  can  be  presented  to  a  pupil's  mind  to  incite  him 
to  action,  which  will  lead  him  to  the  formation  of  a  character  mor- 
ally courageous,  self-reliant,  patient,  truthful,  kind,  considerate, 
benevolent.  There  are  other  motives  which  can  be  presented  that 
will  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  character  proud,  selfish,  unamiable, 
deceitful,  arrogant. 

Character  is  more  than  scholarship.  That  teacher's  work  which 
develops  the  latter  at  the  expense  of  the  former,  is  a  sad  failure. 

From  these  statements  and  explanations,  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
field  of  the  Normal  School  is  a  distinct  one ;  that  its  field  is  occupied 
by  no  other  school;  that  its  specific  functions  is  an  important  one  in 
the  school  system  of  our  State. 

A  reference  library  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  school.  To 
train  the  student  to  habitually  search  for  information  beyond  the 
text  books,  to  collect,  classify  and  put  in  new  relations,  such  informa- 
tion ;  in  a  word,  to  learn  the  use  of  books,  is  an  indLspensable  part 
of  his  education. 

We  have  a  few  valuable  works  of  a  literary  and  scientific  charac- 
ter ;  more  are  needed,  and  especially  those  of  a  })rofessional  charac- 
ter. There  are  many  valuable  works  in  the  language,  relating  to 
the  history  of  education,  the  organization  and  management  of  schools; 
the  laws  and  development  <»f  mind,  that  should  be  acce.<iiible  to  the 
Normal  School  Student. 
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WARMING   A>fD   VENTILATION. 

The  safety  of  the  buikling,  the  cleanliness  of  the  rooms,  the  com- 
fort and  health  of  the  students,  require  that  the  rooms  used  by  th(> 
Normal  Schools  should  be  warmed  according  to  the  original  plans 
of  the  architect. 

The  present  mode  of  warming  the  rooms,  by  cast-iron  coal  stoves, 
renders  it  impossible  to  secure  ventilation  according  to  design  of  the 
architect.  The  only  mode  of  ventilating  the  rooms  now  is  by  raising 
or  lowering  the  window,  or  by  opening  a  door,  thus  letting  a  current 
of  cold  air  upon  the  pupils.  Several  cases  of  sickness  have  occurred 
among  the  pupils  of  the  Model  schools,  it  is  believed,  in  conse- 
quence of  imperfect  ventilation.  In  the  assembly  rooms  of  the 
Normal  School;  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  temperature  of  the  air 
comfortable  in  a  cold  day. 

BOARDING   FACILITIES. 

Good  board  can  be  obtained  in  Terre  Haute,  for  four  and  a  half 
to  six  dollars  per  week. 

Our  statistics  show  that  the  majority  of  students  who  attend  the 
Normal  School,  are  wholly  or  partly  dependent  on  their  own  savings 
for  their  education.  If  the  Trustees  could  make  some  arrangements 
whereby  the  price  of  board  would  be  reduced  to  three  or  four  dollais 
per  week,  many  young  persons  would  attend  the  school,  who  will 
not  do  so  at  the  present  prices. 

William  A.  Jones, 

Principal  of  Indiana  State  Noj'mal  School. 
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Executive  Department, 

Indianapolis,  February  4th,  1871. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Senate: 


I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  a 
resolution,  passed  by  your  body,  in  these  words,  viz. : 

Besolved,  That  His  Excellency,  Governor  Baker,  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  respectfully  requested  to  lay  before  the  Senate,  a  full  and 
complete  statement  of  the  amount  of  money  drawn  from  the  State 
Treasury  during  the  time  he  was  acting  as  Governor,  and  also 
during  the  time  he  has  been  Governor  under  and  by  virtue  of  the 
fourth  section  of  an  act,  entitled  "  An  act  appointing  Commissioners 
to  sell  certain  real  estate  therein  named,  to  provide  a  residence  for  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  make  him  an  allowance  in  lieu  thereof," 
etc.,  etc.,  approved  February  25,  1865 ;  and  that  he  also  furnish  a 
full  and  complete  statement  of  all  sums  of  money  paid  out  by  him 
during  said  time  for  house  rent. 


In  response  to  this  resolution,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  all  my 
predecessors  -were  not  only  supplied  with  a  dwelling  by  the  State, 
but  such  dwelling  was  furnished  and  kept  in  repair  at  the  expense 
of  the  State.  In  1865,  the  Executive  Mansion,  then  owned  by  the 
State,  and  occupied  by  Gov.  O.  P.  Morton,  became  so  dilapidated 
and  unhealthy,  that  Governor  ^Morton,  by  the  advice  of  his  phy- 
sician, abandoned  it.  Soon  afterwards,  the  General  Assembly 
passed  the  act  of  March  25,  1865,  alluded  to  in  your  resolution" 
The  fourth  section  of  said  act  is  in  these  words,  viz. : 

"Section  4.  That  said  Commissioners  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
authorized  to  provide  a  permanent  and  suitable  residence  for  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  his  successors  in  office, 
conveniently  located,  with  grounds  and  buildings  suitable  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Executive  authority,  and  invest  for  such  purpose  so 
much  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  said  real  estate,  as 
they  shall  deem  necessar}' :  Provided,  however,  That  the  cost  of  the 
same  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  said  real 
estate  so  authorized  to  be  sold  by  them ;  and  said  Commissioners  are 
authorized  to  provide  a  suitable  residence  for  the  Governor  until  a 
residence  can  be  procured  according  to  the  terms  of  this  act ;  or,  in 
lieu  thereof,  that  they  pay  him  a  sum  equal  thereto,  not  exceeding 
five  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Tlie  Auditor  of  State,  in  either 
case,  to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  Treasury  for  the  amount,  on  the 
certificate  of  the  said  Commissioners." 

The  Auditor  and  Treasurer  of  State,  and  Calvin  Fletcher,  Sr., 
were,  by  the  previous  sections  of  the  act,  appointed  Commissioners 
to  sell  the  old  Executive  Mansion  property,  and  the  lot  on  Wash- 
ington street,  now  occupied  by  the  new  building  in  which  the  State 
offices  are  kept,  the  two  pieces  of  property  so  authorized  to  be  sold, 


being  valued  at  some  $70,000.  They  sold  the  former  piece  for  sotiie 
§42,000,  but  not  procuring  an  advantageous  bid  for  the  other,  they 
declined  to  sell  it. 

The  Commissioners,  nearly  two  years  before  the.  duties  of  the 
office  of  Governor  devolved  upon  me,  as  Lieutenant  Governor 
fixed  the  allowance  to  be  paid  to  the  Governor,  in  lieu  of  '  the 
"  suitable  residence,"  (which  had  not  been  provided,)  at  $5,000  per 
annum. 

My  predecessor  drew  that  amount  from  the  date  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  up  to  the  time  of  his  resignation,  upon  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate,  in  January,  1867,  and  no  objection  was  made 
tiiereto,  either  in,  or  out  of  the  Legislature,  even  by  his  political 
adversaries. 

The  duties  of  Governor  devolved  upon  me,  as  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  on  the  25th  day  of  January,  1867,  and  from  that 
time  until  now,  I  have  drawn  at  the  rate  of  $5,000  per  annum, 
under  said  fourth  section  of  said  act,  in  pursuance  of  the  action  of 
said  Commissioners  in  making  said  allowance.  From  January  25th, 
1867,  to  February  11th,  1867,  I  paid  no  house  rent,  as  my  family 
occupied  my  own  residence,  at  Evausville,  from  the  former  to  the 
latter  date.  On  the  last  named  date  I  moved  my  family  to  Indian- 
apolis, and  occupied  the  house  then,  and  still  owned,  and  until 
that  date  occupied  by  Governor  Morton,  and  1  continued  to  occupy 
the  same  house  froni  the  11th  of  January,  1867,  to  May  1st,  1869, 
at  a  rent  of  $900  per  annum.  On  the  day  last  named,  I  com- 
menced occupying  the  dwelling  in  which  I  now  live,  at  a  rent  of 
$1,500  per  annum.  Out  of  the  first  year's  rent,  however,  I  was 
allowed  to  deduct  $300  for  renovating,  repairing,  and  improving  the 
premises;  but,  for  each  subsequent  year,  T  was  to  make  all  improve- 


ments  and  repairs,  that  might  be  required  at  my  own  expense.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  |300  allowed  for  this  purpose,  were  exhausted 
during  the  first  year,  consequently  my  rent  since  April,  1869,  may 
be  set  down  at  $1,500  for  the  first  year,  and  the  same  sum  for  each 
subsequent  year,  with  such  additions  for  improvements  and  repairs, 
as  may  be  necessary.  As  I  did  not  anticipate  that  the  Senate  would 
make  so  minute  an  inquiry  into  my  domestic  expenditures,  I  kept 
no  account  of  the  sums  expended  for  improvements  and  repairs 
since  the  first  year  of  my  present  lease. 

As  your  resolution  does  not  contemplate  furniture,  I  will  make      ' 
an  estimate  on  that  subject.     I  hope  the  statement  may  be  con- 
sidered sufficiently  full  and  complete ;    but,  if  the  precise  sum  in     j 
dollars  and  cents,  received  by  me,  is  required,  I  respectfully  refer 
the  Senate  to  the  Auditor  of  State  for  the  information,  as  he  has  a 
record  of  each  item,  and  I  have  not. 

I  may,  possibly,  be  allowed,  in  conclusion,  to  suggest  that  if  the 
amounts  received  were,  as  I  insist,  legally  appropriated,  I  am  not  i 
accountable  to  the  Senate  for  the  manner  of  their  expenditure;  and, 
that  if  their  receipt  was  without  authority  of  law,  the  transaction  > 
■would  not  have  been  sanctified  if  I  had  paid  every  dollar  for  the 
rent  of  a  palatial  residence,  and  then  impoverished  myself  by  an 
attempt  to  keep  up  the  establishment, 

CONRAD  BAKER. 
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CONSTITUTION 


Indiana  Horticultural  Society. 


1.  This  Society  shall  be  known  as  the  "Indiana  Horticul- 
tural Society." 

2.  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  four  Vice  Presidents, 
a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and 
Executive  Committee  of  three. 

3.  The  President  shall  preside  at  and  conduct  all  meetings  of  the 
Society,  and  in  his  absence,  the  Vice  Presidents,  in  their  order,  shall 
perform  the  same  duties. 

4.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  record  all  the  doings  of  the 
Society,  collate  and  prepare  all  communications,  etc.,  for  the  public 
press,  and  pay  over  all  money  received  from  members,  or  otherwise, 
to  the  Treasurer,  on  his  receipt. 

5.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  receive  and  answer  ail 
communications  addressed  to  the  Society;  establish  and  maintain 
correspondence  with  all  Local,  County,  and  District  Horticultural 
Societies,  and  all  kindred  State  societies,  and  secure,  by  exchange, 
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their  transactions,  as  far  as  possible ;  to  aid  the  President  as  an  execu- 
tive officer  in  tiic  dispatch  of  business  relating  to  meetings  of  the 
Society  —  preparing  and  publishing  circulars  of  the  Society,  and 
notices  of  horticultural  and  similar  meetings  of  general  interest;  and 
report  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  an  abstract  of  the  matter 
that  has  come  into  his  possession,  v/hicli,  with  its  approval,  shall 
become,  in  the  hands  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  a  part  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  current  year;  and  assist  the  Recording  Secretary  during 
meetings  of  the  Society. 

6.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  hold  all  funds  of  the  Society, 
and  pay  out  the  same  only  on  an  order  from  the  Secretary,  counter- 
signed by  the  President. 

7.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  separately  and  annually,  l)y  a  bal- 
lot vote,  and  hold  their  office  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

S.  The  object  of  the  Society  being  to  collect,  condense,  and  collate 
information  relative  to  all  varieties  of  fruit,  and  dispense  the  same 
among  the  people,  every  member  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  $1.00  a 
year  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  and  other  expenses.  Any  person 
interested  in  fruits  may  become  a  member  by  forwarding  to  the  Treas-  _ 
urer  or  Secretary  the  membership  fee. 

0.  Every  member  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  transactions 
of  the  Society,  as  often  as  the  same  shall  be  published  by  order  of 
the  Society. 

10.  The  President  and  Secretaries  of  the  Society  may  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Society,  at  any  time  and  place  they  may  consider  advisable, 
by  a  notice  of  thirty  days  in  the  public  papers. 

11.  The  President,  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  shall 
appoint  a  General  Fruit  Committee,  consisting  of  one  member  from 
each  Congressional  District  in  the  State,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
each  member  to  report  upon  the  fruit  crop  in  his  respective  district. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Committee  to  report  annually  a  lim- 
ited list  of  fruits  best  adapted  to  general  cultivation  for  the  State  at 
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large,  and  also  lists  adapted  lor  cultivation  north  and  south  of  the 
National  road. 

12.  By-Laws  and  alterations  in  the  Constitution,  for  the  purpose 
of  governing  further  wants  of  the  Soeiety,  may  be  enacted  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  present  at  a  regular  meeting. 

lo.  The  Society  shall  hold  annual  sessions  in  the  city  of  Indian- 
apolis, on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  January ;  and 
other  meetings  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Society  may  direct. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  procure  rooms, 
and  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  holding  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Society ;  to  make  out  a  programme  of  business  for  each  meet- 
ing, and  attend  to  such  other  duties  as  the  Society  may  from  time  to 
time  direct. 

14.  The  officers  of  this  Society,  together  with  the  Fruit  Commit- 
tee, shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Horticulture,  five  of  whom  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  the  officers  of  the 
Society  to  be  officers  of  the  Board ;  said  Board  to  meet  immediately 
on  the  adjournment  of  the  Society,  and,  afterwards,  on  their  own 
adjournment,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Horticulture  to 
collect  horticultural  information;  and  they  shall  be  authorized  to 
employ  an  agent  or  agents  to  visit  different  portions  of  our  State  or 
adjoining  States,  to  collect  horticultural  information  of  general 
interest,  and  shall  be  authorized  to  draw  on  the  Treasurer  for  means 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  said  agents  when  there  is  in  the  treasury 
means  not  otherwise  needed.  And  said  Board  shall  make  full  and 
definite  reports  of  their  proceedings,  with  all  horticultural  informa- 
tion collected,  to  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Society. 
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TENTH    ANNUAL    SESSION 


Indiana  Horticultura 


Jj 


ETY. 


FIllST    DAY. 

The  tenth  annual  session  of  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society 
met  at  the  Board  of  Trade  Rooms,  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis, 
January  3d,  1871,  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M. 

An  informal  meeting  was  held,  fruits  arranged  on  the  tables,  and 
other  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  meeting,  when  the  Society 
adjourned  to  half-past  one  o'clock  P.  M. 

AFTERNON — FIRST   DAY. 

Dr.  A.  Furnas  in  the  chair. 

The  President  read  his  annual  address,  as  follows : 

Gentlemen — Members  of  the  Indiana  State  Horticultural  Society  : 

Again  we  are  spared  to  meet  and  mingle  at  our  annual  gathering  around  the  altar 
of  Pomania ;  and  it  is  with  feelings  of  devout  thankfulness  that  we  are  enabled  to 
extend  to  each  other  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  in  the  noble  work  in  which  we  are 
engaged. 

•Though  timely  rains  may  have  been  withheld,  and  a  prolonged  drouth  cut  short ' 
some  of  our  crops,  while  insectn  attacked  the  remainder,  yet  the  past  season  ha.s  not 
been  without  instruction,  or  the  result  wholly  devoid  of  profit. 

lie  who  runs  may  read,  and  he  who  cultivates  his  orchard  or  vineyard  is  unworthy 
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the  name  of  an  Indiana  Fruitgrower,  if  he  does  not  treasure  up  in  his  mind  the  facts 
and  experience  of  the  past  as  a  never-failing  fund  to  be  brought  in  requisition  in 
every  time  of  need.  The  intelligent  Ilorticulturalist  is  not  a  mere  passive  automa- 
tom  whose  highest  ambition  is  to  exist  without  an  effort;  live  without  an  aim,  or 
succeed  without  the  light  of  science  or  experience  of  others.  On  the  contrary,  the 
energetic  Fruitgrower  must  be  alive  to  the  improvements  that  are  constantly  going  on 
around  him,  avail  himself  of  the  experience  of  others,  bring  science  to  his  aid  in 
reading  the  great  book  of  nature,  and  thus  explain  the  wonderful  phenomenon  that 
is  constantly  transpiring  within  the  line  of  his  observation. 

It  is  for  these  several  purposes  that  we  are  here  to-day — to  unite  our  observationg 
in  one  common  stock,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  each  individual  member  of  this 
Board,  but  also  that  our  teachings  may  be  disseminated  broadcast  to  every  citizen  of 
our  State. 

The  origin  and  past  history  of  the  feeble  efforts  of  our  Society  discover  nothing 
remarkable,  yet  it  is  cheering  to  its  friends  to  witnes.s  its  gradual  growth  in  useful- 
ness, as  every  year  has  showed  a  step  in  advance  of  those  that  have  gone  before.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  those  that  have  had  the  management  of  this  Society  heretofore^ 
as  well  as  those  to  whom  it  may  be  intrusted  in  the  future,  will  always  on  all  occa- 
sions feel  the  responsibility  of  presiding  over  so  great  an  interest. 

It  is  indeed  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  kind  that  we  look  forward  to  the  perfec- 
tion to  which  the  art  of  horticulture  is  inevitably  destined  to  attain,  as  well  aa  the 
prominence  which  it  must  assume  in  furnishing  sustenance  to  our  rapidly  increasing 
population. 

Indiana,  possessed  of  a  varied  soil,  from  the  richest  to  the  most  sterile,  from  the 
level  plain  with  its  alluvial  deposits,  through  the  beautiful  rolling  undulations  of 
our  woodland  and  prairies  up  to  where  the  surface  is  furrowed  and  ridged  in  deep 
and  dark  ravines,  alternating  with  bold  and  everlasting  hills,  is  thus  eminently  fitted 
to  produce  almost  any  and  everything  that  will  grow  in  the  temperate  zone. 

A  new  era  Ls  dawning  upon  our  State,  and  he  who  estimates  its  future  by  the  pa.st 
will  fall  far  short  of  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  its  ultimate  destiny.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  Indiana,  together  with  her  almost  inexhaustible  coal  mines,  are  just  now 
developing  a  new  industry  in  her  southern  and  western  border.  Eastern  capital  is 
brought  here  to  develop  our  mineral  wealth,  and  with  this  comes  the  miner,  the 
mechanic,  and  the  manufacturer.  All  these  must  be  fed,  thus  opening  up  a  market 
for  fruits  and  vegetables  heretofore  unknown  among  us.  To  this  add  the  population 
in  our  numerous  cities  and  towns  and  the  whole  forms  an  army  of  non-producera, 
but  consumers  of  no  mean  consequencev  The  building  up  of  manufactories  among  ua 
will  result  in  turning  or  diverting  labor  from  the  field  to  the  workshop,  and  in  exact 
ratio  as  consumers  are  multiplied  in  our  midst,  correspondingly  will  the  producer  find 
a  remunerative  demand  for  the  products  of  his  soil  and  labor.  As  fruit  trees  are  not 
the  growth  of  a  season  or  a  year,  the  intelligent  fruit  grower,  entertaining  these 
views  of  tlie  relative  condition  of  supply  and  demand,  will  at  once  begin  the  work  of 
budding,  grafting,  planting,  cultivating  and  pruning,  in  order  that  when  the  good 
lime  does  come,  he  may  find  himself  in  readiness  to  reap  his  reward. 

THE     BLIGHT. 

Not  pretending  to  give  proper  names  or  remedies  for  the  blight  that  appeared 
HLmultaneously  in  tlie  apple  and  pear  early  in  the  past  season,  yet  I  thought  a  few 
remarks,  by  way  of  calling  your  attention  to  the  circumstance  itself,  the  manner  of 
its  attack  and  the  predisposing  causes  which  may  have  conspired  to  have  induced  it 
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as  worthy  the  serious  and  careful  deliberation  of  this  body.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  this  city,  and  but  a  few  rods  from  thi.-  hall,  the  theory  of  "  frozen  sap  "  was 
first  broached  by  Henry  "Ward  Beecher,  to  account  for  pear  blight.  For  a  long 
period  of  years  this  disease  has  been  almost  wholly  unknown  among  us,  so  much  so, 
at  least,  that  on  its  reappearance  it  was  difficult  to  arouse  the  public  mind  to  a  sense 
of  the  imminent  danger  tliat  threatened  the  destruction  of  our  trees. 

Every  nurseryman  in  Indiana  will  long  remember  the  disastrous  results  of  a  pre- 
mature freeze  that  occurred  on  the  night  succeeding  the  25th  of  October,  1869. 
If  there  is  nothing  in  the  frozen  sap  theory,  it  is  at  least  rather  a  singular  coinci- 
dence that  pear  bligiit  should  immediately  succeed  so  severe  a  frost,  as  neither  blight 
nor  a  similar  cold  snap  had  occurred  for  long  years  before.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  simultaneously  with  the  attack  of  the  pear  the  apple  tree  was  also  affected,  and 
the  query  naturally  arises,  whether  the  same  cause  did  not  induce  the  (trouble  in 
both?  If  one  sea.«on's  growth  is  sufficient  to  eradicate  all  traces  of  this  dLsease,  and 
admitting  that  it  was  the  result  of  frozen  sap,  then  next  year  we  should  claim  exemp- 
tion from  it,  for  never  with  us  was  wood,  twig  and  bud  better  matured  than  at  this 
time. 

XOMEXCXATCEE. 

We  have  indulged  in  a  good  share  of  self-congratulation  respecting  our  progress 
in  correct  nomenclature  of  fruits.  That  we  are  justly  entitled  to  do  so  no  one  should 
doubt.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  thi^  direction.  Our  success 
in  this  field  of  labor  will  always  be  comparative  ;  for  while  our  experienced  pomolo- 
gLsts  are  passing  off  the  stage  of  action,  new  beginners  are  coming  forward  who  must 
necessarily  tread  the  same  path — learn  the  same  lessons ;  and  tluis  it  is  that  this 
work  is  never  finished.  Too  much  care,  however,  can  not  be  had  in  this  matter;  for, 
with  a  correct  nomenclature,  much  perplexity  and  confusion  would  be  avoided,  as 
well  as  consequent  unnecessary  exjense  incurred.  I  alwa;  s  feel  the  greatest  respect 
for  other  men's  opinioas;  and  when  a  man  fails  to  point  out  the  difference  between  a 
Janet  and  Xeverfail  so  as  to  make  it  tangible  to  my  comprehension,  and  pities  me 
for  my  obtuseness,  I  admire  his  disinterested  honesty  and  good  intention  more  than 
I  do  his  horticultural  lore.  Or  when  the  "  Rhode  Island  Piniken"  is  ordered  from  my 
list  of  apples,  I  enter  a  plea  of  extenuation,  for  want  of  a  full  list  of  market  varie- 
ties. 

Should  some  enthusiastic  gentleman  present  me  with  a  basket  of  handsome  red 
flripc^,  and  claim  them  as  a  seedling  of  his  own,  originated  in  Xew  Jersey,  and  I  fail 
to  trace  in  the  lineaments  of  either  the  relation  between  parent  and  offspring,  I  claim 
exemption  from  censure,  as  I  never  made  any  proficiency  in  the  niceties  of  relative 
physiognomy. 

DESTRUCTIVE    INSECTS. 

That  insects  destructive  to  fruit,  especially  the  apple,  are  rapidly  on  the  increase 
ma«t  be  apparent  to  all,  but  how  to  rid  our  orchards  of  them  does  not  appear  so 
clear  to  any  one.  The  great  question  for  us  to  decide  is  how  to  most  successfully 
combat  this  host  of  enemies  to  fruit  growing;  or,  perhaps,  the  first  question  we 
should  ask  ourselves  should  be,  "Is  it  possible  to  do  anything  to  remedy  this  rapidly 
increasing  evil  ?"  If  we  decide ''in  the  affirmative,"  then  anything  and  event-thing 
that  will  destroy  a  depredator  in  any  shape  is  in  order. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Legislative  aid  has  been  brought  in 
re<inisition  in  several  of  the  States,  in  order  to  check  this  great  hindrance  to  the 
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I)roduction  of  fruit.  Every  cultivator  of  the  apple  in  Indiana  must  be  apprised  of 
the  fact  that  from  pestiferous  insects,  comes  more  trouble  in  this  important  fruit  than 
all  other  caa'^es  combined.  Hence,  if  anything  can  be  done  to  stay  the  ravages  of 
this  army  of  destroyers,  'vve  should  at  once  avail  ourselves  of  it.  My  own  advice  in 
the  matter  would  be  to  at  once  set  the  entomologist  at  work,  on  a  salary  that  will 
enable  him  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  this  interest  alone  ;  and  before  the  close  of 
this  meeting  I  hope  that  measures  may  be  taken  by  it  to  urge  the  importance  of 
creating  the  office  of  Entomologist  before  our  ensuing  Legislature.  If  an  office  thus 
created  by  law,  somewhat  similar  in  its  expenditures  to  that  of  the  State  Geologist, 
should  effect  a  saving  of  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  damage  incurred  from 
noxious  insects,  it  would  pay  a  large  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  In  considera- 
tion of  our  extremity  in  the  matter,  S'2,000  annually  for  the  next  two  years  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  would  not  be  felt  by  our  State,  now  said  to  be  free  from 
debt,  and  if  the  experiment  is  not  satisfactory  it  can  be  discontinued.  Enough 
has  been  said  in  these  brief  hints,  and  this  meeting  will  take  such  steps  as  it 
may  deem  prudent  in  the  matter. 

ADDITIOXAL    APPROPRIATIONS. 

"While  on  the  subject  of  appropriations  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inacJe- 
quacy  of  the  present  appropriation  for  the  publication  of  our  annual  reports.  As 
our  Society  grows  in  importance  and  usefulness,  the  labor  of  our  recording  and  cor- 
responding secretaries  require  more  time  and  attention  in  the  fulfillment  of  these 
offices  respectively,  and  for  such  time  and  talent  some  sort  of  remuneration  should 
be  given  in  return.  For  this  purpose,  and  the  other  incidentals  necessarily  con- 
nected with  our  annual  meetings,  such  as  advertising,  stationery,  etc.,  more  money 
will  be  required  in  the  future  than  has  heretofore  been  received  for  initiation  fees. 
We  should,  therefore,  have  the  appropriation  paid  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
executive  officers,  and  for  such  money  received  make  it  the  duty  of  these  officei-s  to 
report  to  the  Legislature  or  Governor,  in  which  every  dollar  shall  be  accounted  for. 

For  these  and  such  other  subjects  as  may  require  legislative  action  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  Horticulture  generally,  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  appointing  a 
judicious  committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  memorialize  the  Legislature  on  the 
varioas  subjects  that  this  Society  may  direct. 

CII^Vls'GE   OF    PLACE   OF   MEETING. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  the  first  workers  in  this  society  that  the  lamented  George 
M.  Beeler  was  in  favor  of  holding  our  annual  meetings  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  State, 
changing  from  one  place  to  another  as  opportunity  offered,  thiLs  diffusing  the  benefit.s 
to  be  derived  from  these  meetings,  as  well  as  enlisting  in  the  Horticultural  enterprise 
more  of  the  fruit  growers  of  Indiana.  The  success  of  this  system  has  worked  satis- 
factorily in  neighboring  States,  and  I  would  most  respectfully  suggest  that  this 
meeting  take  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  if  thought  best,  make  the  experi- 
ment for  at  least  one  session,  and  if  the  result  is  not  satisfactory,  we  can  return  to 
Indianapolis  again,  as  it  is  the  great  railroad  center  of  the  State. 

I  can  not  close  the.^  remarks  without  briefly  alluding  to  the  aid  and  encourage- 
ment we  have  received  from  several  of  the  leading  railroads  centering  here.  A 
year  ago  the  managers  of  the  Terre  Haute  road  set  the  precedent  by  returning  the 
members  of  this  Society  free,  on  the  certificate  of  our  Corresponding  Secretary.  And 
this    year,    on  calling  upon    the    gentlemanly  Assistant     Superintendent,  Colonel 
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Simpson,  of  this  place,  for  like  favors,  he  answered  that  he  would  have  to  send  to 
Terre  Haute  and  consult  the  principal  Superintendent. 

This  he  did  by  telegraph,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  a.=sured  of  the  granting  of 
our  request.  Last  summer,  in  an  official  vL-it  to  Terre  Haute,  General  T.  A.  Morris, 
President  of  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  road,  placed  the  officers  of  this  Society 
under  lasting  obligations  by  issuing  passes  over  the  road  for  the  round  trip.  And 
again  at  this  time  he  cheerfully  returns  members  over  his  road  free. 

Our  friend  Macy,  of  the  Peru  road,  also  places  us  under  like  obligations  Ijy  return- 
ing our  members  over  that  road,  while  the  Indianapolis,  Bloomington  and  Western 
road  returns  at  one-fifth  the  usual  rate. 


A  few  deaths  have  occurred  among  our  members,  the  particulars  of  which  lam 
not  sufficiently  advised.  I  would  therefore  suggest  the  propriety  of  appointing  a 
committee  to  extend  the  necessary  notice  of  deceased  memljers. 

EOTATIOy   LN"    OFFICE. 

One  other  subject  and  I  will  close,  and  that  is  the  policy  of  the  one  term  system,  for 
our  presiding  officer,  believing  that  it  may  be  productive  of  good  by  eliciting  more 
interest  as  well  as  talent,  and,  further,  since  the  innovation  on  the  previous  asage 
governing  this  society  in  this  matter  was  made  a  year  ago,  I  would  most  respectfully 
recommend  it  for  further  trial. 

On  motion  the  Society  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuinc^  year,  which  resulted  as  follows : 

President — Dr.  A.  Furnas,  Danville. 

Vice  Presidents — J.  C.  Ratlilf,  Richmond;  Steven  Burnett,  Vin- 
cennes;  Rawson  Vaile,  Kokomo,  and  William  S.  Hubbard,  Indian- 
apolis. 

Pecording  Secretary — Scth  AV,  Pearson,  Plaiufield. 

Corresponding  Secretary — AV.  H.  Ragan,  Indianapolis. 

Treas^irer — Charles  Lowder,  Plainficld. 

Execidive  Committee  —  I.  D.  G.  Xelson,  Fort  Wayne;  J.  T. 
Francis,  Indianapolis,  and  I.  C.  Ferris,  Seymour. 

On  motion  the  following  committees  were  appointed : 

On  PresidenVs  Address — W.  H.  Ragan,  J.  C  Ratlifi',  and  Joseph 
Gilbert. 

On  Finance— J.  C.  Ratliff,  Alfred  Williams,  and  C.  Ohaver. 

On  Premium  Essays — J.  T.  Francis,  W.  A.  Ragan,  and  W.  H. 
Ragan. 

On  Constitution — Seth  W.  Pearson,  Joseph  Gilbert,  W.  A.  Ragan, 
J.  A.  Mendenhall,  and  Joseph  Cotton. 
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The  appointment  of  these  committees  was  followed  by  discussion 
on  "  The  extent  to  icJiich  ow  fruit  is  injured  by  the  cold  tceather," 
which  was  o|>ened  by  J.  C.  Ratlitf,  of  Richmond.  He  said  he  had 
examined  his  peach  trees,  and  found  the  buds  nearly  all  killed. 
The  thermometer  showed  12°  b€low  zero  in  that  neighborhood.  So 
far  as  he  has  heard,  the  effect  has  been  the  same.  He  thinks  at 
least  four-liftiis  of  tlie  buds  are  killed. 

J.  CoTTOX,  of  Moore's  Hill,  stated  that  Mr.  AVilley,  who  has 
twenty  thousand  bearing  peach  trees,  had  remarked,  a  short  time 
since,  that  he  will  not  have  any  peaches.  These  orchards  are  on  the 
knobs  of  Clarke  county.  Thermometer  stood  at  11°  below,  at  half- 
past  five  o'clock,  on  Sunday  morning. 

De.  a.  Fuenas  inquired  of  the  speaker,  what  was  the  condition 
of  the  buds,  and  the  ripening  of  the  wood  with  you? 

J.  Cotton. — The  buds  were  considerably  advanced,  and  the 
wood  tender.  The  fore  part  of  the  season  was  calculated  to  swell 
the  buds  and  put  forward  the  germs  very  much — more  so,  than 
usual.  As  far  as  I  have  examined,  I  have  not  found  a  living  germ, 
and  my  observations  have  been  quite  extensive,  both  on  cultivated 
varieties  and  seedlings. 

Joseph  Gilbeet,  of  Terre  Haute. — The  thermometer  was  at  13° 
below  zero  with  us.  The  peaches  are  probably  killed.  I  have  not 
sufficient  information  to  say  that  they  are  all  killed.  The  buds  were 
dry  at  the  time  the  freeze  came  on.     I  think  this  is  in  their  favor. 

J.  Cotton  said,  Mr.  Willev  thinks  his  cherries  and  plums  are 
killed. 

De.  R.  T.  Beown. — We,  here,  marked  about  12i°,  on  correct 
thermometers;  some  gave  marks  lower  than  that,  but  that  was  about 
correct — 12°  to  13°,  owing  to  the  exposure.  The  actual  sink  of  the 
thermometer  did  not  reach  lower,  on  any  exposure,  than  13°  below. 
Mine  hung  on  a  heavy  brick  wall.  The  cold  was  so  sudden  that  the 
wall  did  not  get  cooled  down  to  that  temperature  by  about  one  degree. 
The  wood  of  the  peach  trees  in  my  garden,  was  well  matured  in  the 
fall;  the  leaves  fell  off,  having  ripened  without  being  injured  by  the 
frost  at  all ;  the  wood  appeared  to  be  ripe,  but  the  warm  days  in 
Xovember  and  the  early  part  of  December,  had  very  sensibly 
enlarged  the  buds.  I  have  made  considerable  search,  but  have  not 
yet  found  a   living  bud,  thongli  there  may  be  some.     I  have  seen 
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no  tendency,  with  the  warm  days  that  we  have  liad  since,  to  bhicken 
under  the  bark.  Such  days  as  last  Sunday,  or  such  an  afternoon  as 
thin,  ought  to  give  a  black  appearance  under  the  bark,  if  the  wood 
is  injured.  I  have  examined  my  cherries,  and  report  myself  *'  not 
satisfied."  "SVe  can  not  determine  so  soon,  because  they  are  slower 
in  showing  the  effect.  My  cherry  buds  were  not  so  much  advanced 
with  the  warm  weather  as  tlie  peach  buds  were.  I  can  not  determine 
certainly,  whether  they  are  killed  or  not.  Some  show  ;us  though 
they  were;  others,  do  not  show  any  sign  of  it.  I  incline  to  the 
belief  that  I  shall  have  some  cherries,  if  nothing  befalls  them  here- 
after. I  have  made  two  excursions  to  the  country  since  the  freeze, 
and  wherever  I  fjund  a  peach  tree,  by  the  road  side,  or  in  orchards, 
I  examined  the  buds.     I  have  nowhere  found  living  buds. 

S.  Burnett,  of  Vincenncs. — I  did  not  take  particular  notice  of  my 
peach  trees  before  leaving  home.  The  mercury  sunk  near  5°  below 
zero.  The  buds  were  dry,  the  wood  well  matured,  and  the  leaves 
had  ri])ened  and  fallen  oft*  before  there  was  any  frost  at  all.  My  judg- 
ment would  be,  that  they  are  not  killed.  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
being  killed  in  that  locality.  I  think  they  do  not  kill  easily  with 
the  mercury  higher  than  10°  or  l'l°  below  zero. 

Dr.  Furnas. — John  J.  Thomas  says  that  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  peaches  will  stand  the  cold  as  low  as  12°  below  zero.  I 
never  saw  the  wood  in  better  fix  in  my  life;  the  terminal  buds 
will  do  to  graft  now.  I  think  my  peaches  arc  dead.  ISIercury  was 
17°  below  zero.  My  thermometer  has  been  compared  with  many 
others,  and  is  found  to  show  about  an  average  of  them.  It  hangs 
on  the  north  side  of  my  house,  where  there  is  no  fire. 

W.  H.  Ragax. — I  have  heard  from  the  peach  region  of  Jackson 
county,  through  I.  C.  Ferris,  of  Chestnut  Kidgc,  who  says  that  the 
mercury  was  down  to  9°  below  zero,  and  that  the  peaches  are  not 
killed. " 

AV.  A.  Ragan,  of  Clayton. — When  the  mercury  comes  below 
12°,  we  need  not  expect  to  find  living  peach  buds.  ISIy  thermometer 
went  down  to  nearly  15°,  in  a  position  in  whicli  it  was  protected 
from  any  wind,  though  many  in  town  went  down  to  18°.  1  did  not 
think  it  nece&sary  to  examine  the  peach  buds. 

The  early  May  cherry,  under  favorable  circumstances,  is  seldom 
,killed  in  this  countrv.     The  buds  have  not  all  been  killed  at  any 
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time  in  twcuty-five  years.     We  have  not  failed  to  kave  a  fair  crop 
of  May  cherries  more  than  once  or  twice  in  that  time. 

As  regards  the  wood:  It  was  in  good  condition.  The  buds  were 
enlarged  from  the  warm  weather,  and  w'ere  more  easily  killed  than 
they  would  have  been  under  other  circumstances.  You  wall  find  that 
the  wood  is  a  little  darkened  just  below  the  bud,  but  I  think  this 
will  not  injure  the  tree. 

Dr.  R.  T.  Brown. — The  time  when  peaches  are  killed  is  an  inter- 
esting subject.  I  do  not  remember  when  they  were  killed  in  a  great 
many  years,  but  I  recollect  that  in  1855  they  were  killed  on  the  25tli 
of  December.  In  the  cold  Avinter  of  '55  and  'o6^  the  thermometer 
fell  to  20°  below  zero  on  Christmas  night,  and  did  not  get  much  above 
zero  till  the  end  of  January.  It  never  thawed  in  the  shade  from  the 
24th  of  December  till  the  22d  of  February,  and  then  only  for  two 
hours,  after  which  it  resumed  its  former  temperature,  and  remained 
so  till  the  10th  of  March ;  but  the  mischief  was  done  on  Christmas 
night.  The  fall  following  that,  we  had  no  peaches  to  kill,  because 
the  winter  finished  our  trees  in  Indiana,  at  least  north  of  the  National 
road.  No  trees,  that  I  saw,  survived  that  winter,  and  if  there  had 
been  any,  they  would  have  been  killed  on  the  17th  of  November.  I 
recollect  how  Ihe  corn  rotted  in  tlie  crib,  though  it  appeared  to  be 
ripe  at  the  time.  On  the  1st  of  January,  '64,  we  had  all  our  peaches 
killed.  ]Many  trees  and  grape  vines  were  killed  at  the  same  time. 
On  New  Year's  day  the  thermometer  ran  down  to  20°  below  zero  at 
this  point.  There  is  one  thing  remarkable  about  the  cold  spell  we 
have  just  had,  as  gathered  from  the  telegraphic  reports.  There  is 
not  much  reliability  in  many  thermometers,  but  when  there  is  a 
standard,  we  may  rely  on  it  pretty  well.  All  our  thermometers 
vary  very  much  in  marking  the  temperature,  but,  making  allowance 
for  variations,  there  has  been  a  singular  manifestation  in  this  cold 
spell.  The  cold  wave  seems  to  have  had  a  shar])  southeasterly  bearing. 
It  came  from  the  northwest ;  its  progress  was  towards  the  southwest. 
It  struck  us  here  on  Wednesday.  Tuesday  night  was  the  first  that 
was  real  cold.  On  jNIonday  there  v/as  rain  and  snow,  but  it  was  not 
cold.  Tuesday  it  began  to  get  cold  in  the  afternoon,  and  towards 
night  it  was  quite  cold  here.  But  the  telegraph  tells  us  that  in  cer- 
tain places  the  thermometer  was  down  to  zero,  while  it  was  thawing 
liere.  At  St.  Louis  the  thermometer  was  at  zero  by  midnight.  On 
Monday  night  a  dispatch  from  Denver  City  and  Cheyenne  states  that 
it  was  16°  below  zero  on  Friday  before.     So  we  can  note  the  progress 
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<if  it.  It  advanced  nearly  at  the  rate  of  a  rapid  railroad  ear.  It 
had  a  very  definite  margin  to  the  southwest.  At  Terre  Haute,  on 
the  AVabash,  the  thermometer  marked  11°  or  12°  below  zero.  Just 
below  it  a  short  distance  is  Yincennes,  where  the  marking  was  but 
5°  below  zero.  We  find  the  same  difterence  between  Bloomington^ 
which  marked  down  to  10°,  or  at  least  9°,  below  zero,  and  Louisville, 
Avhere  it  was  only  4°  or  5°.  The  same  result  extended  all  along  this 
line.  The  thermometer  did  not  reach  zero  at  all  at  Cairo.  It  did 
not  reach  zero  at  all  along  south  of  Louisville.  At  Lexington  it  was 
down  to  within  four  or  five  degrees  of  zero.  It  was  colder  at  Chi- 
cago than  it  was  at  Grand  Rapids,  in  jNIichigan.  It  was  as  cold  at 
Kock  Island  as  it  was  at  St.  Paul.  So  you  may  regard  the  wave  as 
extending  from  Detroit  to  a  point  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  south  of 
Indianapolis.  The  center  of  the  wave  was  probably  a  little  this  side 
of  Laporte.  It  went  eastward  to  the  AUcghanies.  It  swept  over 
Ohio  with  little  diminution.  At  Richmond  the  mercury  was  at  10° 
below  zero.  Columbus  gives  nearly  the  same  marking.  At  Cleve- 
land it  only  drops  to  10°  below,  while  at  some  points,  about  Mans- 
field, in  Ohio,  it  comes  down  to  12°  again.  At  the  Alleghauies 
its  influence  seems  to  have  been  broken. 

The  study  of  these  cold  waves  and  storms  is  a  very  interesting  and 
important  one,  and  the  telegraph  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  read 
very  intelligently  the  progress  and  dimensions  of  this  wave.  It 
came  down  from  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  ^Mountains  to  the  plains, 
and  rolled  across  until  it  struck  the  AUcghanies,  and  there  broke  its 
force. 

Laytox  Hawkins. — I  know  of  one  tree  that  was  an  exception  to 
the  statement  of  Dr.  Brown,  that  the  trees  were  all  killed  in  the  win- 
ter of  '56.  In  digging  a  Avell  the  earth  was  thrown  around  the  root 
of  that  tree.  It  was  not  injured,  but  made  a  healthy  growth  the 
next  and  following  seasons,  till  the  cold  snap  of  'G4,  when  it  was 
killed. 

Dr.  Buowx. — I  think  we  niay  set  it  down  that  Indiana  will  have 
no  peaches  north  of  the  line  I  have  indicated. 

J.  Cotton. — An  interesting  fact  occurred  on  tlie  farm  of  Mr. 
Atherton.  His  son  planted,  I  think,  about  two  hundred  ]ieach  trees 
a  short  time  before  he  went  into  the  army.  He  ])lanted  them  nearly 
a  foot  deeper  than  the  usual  method  of  planting.  While  nearly  all 
the  trees  in  that  vicinity  Mere  killed,  those  trees  were  preserved; 
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they  stood  that  cold  winter,  and  came  out  all  in  good  health.     There 
-must  be  something  in  the  depth  of  planting. 

T.  BusHONG. — I  banked  up  the  earth  to  a  considerable  depth 
around  some  trees,  at  Lafayette,  five  years  ago,  and  they  have  borne 
fruit  ever  since. 

W.  A.  Kagax  asked  if  filling  up  around  the  tree  retards  its  put- 
ting out  in  the  spring  ? 

An  affirmative  answer  was  given  by  two  or  three  persons.  It  wa.s 
also  stated  that  the  same  process  tends  to  check  the  growth  of  the 
tree,  making  it  less  vigorous. 

AV.  A.  Eagax  added  that  on  the  stiff,  cold  land  of  New  York 
peach  trees  will  bear  if  the  mercury  falls  fifteen  or  sixteen  degrees 
•below  zero,  while  ours  will  not  endure  more  than  twelve. 

S.  BuENETT  called  attention  to  the  manner  of  pruning  trees  that 
are  injured  by  the  frost:  My  experience,  in  '56,  was  to  let  them 
xilone,  though  the  bark  was  blackened  and  cracked  in  some  cases,  and 
split  so  that  the  trees  partially  died.  The  next  year  we  had  a  toler- 
■ably  fair  croj)  of  fruit  from  the  trees  that  were  apparently  dead  from 
the  frost.  The  following  season  they  were  injured  in  the  same  way. 
I  cut  part  of  my  trees  down  to  the  ground,  with  the  expectation  that 
they  would  sj)rout  up  again.  I  cut  off  the  limbs  of  a  part  of  them 
as  high  as  I  could  reach  with  an  ax.  The  others  were  left  untouched. 
Those  that  were  left  without  pruning  at  all  produced  a  partial  crop 
of  fruit  the  succeeding  year.  Those  that  were  cut  oif  entirely  showed 
no  signs  of  sprouting.  Those  that  were  cut  oif  as  high  as  I  could 
reach  did  no  c:ood  to  amount  to  anytliino-.  A  neighbor  of  mine  had 
four  hundred  very  ])romising  trees,  four  years  old.  He  sawed  them 
off  near  the  ground,  except  some  of  the  trees  in  two  rows,  which 
were  left  untouched.  Xext  year  those  two  rows  bore  a  full  crop. 
Those  that  were  sawed  off  died  entirely.  Our  experience  is  that  it 
is  better  to  let  them  entirely  alone.  We  see  it  stated  in  horticultural 
papers  that  when  tlicy  are  injured  in  that  way,  the  sooner  they  are 
cut  off  the  better.      I  think  it  is  better  to  let  them  alone. 

Amos  Alderson. — The  same  year  that  the  trees  \vcre  killed 
down  entirely,  I  cut  mine  off  at  the  ground,  and  now  I  haye,  in  my 
orchard,  large  living  trees  from  the  same  roots,  which  are  in  good 
bearing.     I  left  one  tree,  and  it  is  now  worthless.     The  trees  were 
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three  years  old,  and  were  cut  down  in  the  ''  new  of  the  moon,"  in 
March. 

T.  BuSHONG. — An  acquaintance  of  mine,  fur  whom  I  was  work- 
ing, had  a  large  number  of  trees.  He  ordered  me  to  saw  tliem  all 
off.  Snow  was  on  the  ground  at  the  time,  and  we  had  to  throw  it 
away  from  the  root  of  the  trees.  "SYe  cut  all  off  close  to  the  ground, 
except  about  a  dozen  that  stood  around  the  fence.  In  three  years 
they  had  peaches,  while  the  others  had  none. 

Dr.  Fuknas. — I  think  the  matter  may  be  easily  explained.  Our 
friend  from  Vincennes  being-  further  south,  his  trees  were  not  so 
badly  damaged,  and  should  nut  have  been  cut  down. 

E.  J.  HowLAXD. — The  same  year  the^y  speak  of,  I  had  two  rows 
of  trees,  live  years  old.  I  cut  all  of  them  down,  except  two,  about 
the  last  of  April.  They  sprouted,  grew  up,  and  have  been  bearing 
pretty  well  since.  Those  that  were  left  standing,  have  been  bearing 
fruit  ever  since,  and  show  no  apparant  effects  of  that  hard  winter. 

Report,  read  by  W.  H.  Ragan. 

NOTES  ON   FKUITS  OF  THE    PAST   SEASON. 
Mr.  Pnvii.knt,  and  (jentlemen  of  Indiana  Horticultural  Society: 

As  it  is  by  experience,  both  of  our  own,  iind  that  of  othci>,  who  are  willing  to 
communicate  to  us  the  results  of  their  labors,  that  we  learn  any  art  most  thorouglily, 
and  wishing  to  contribute  a  morsel  to  the  advancement  of  horticulture,  I  have 
selected  the  above  subject  as  one  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  some,  especially  to  those 
■wishing  to  plant  fruit  trees,  plants,  and  vines,  the  coming  spring.  The  past  season 
has  been  of  a  peculiar  character,  the  result  of  which  has  been  to  change  many  of 
•our  previous  opinions  in  regai-d  to  the  value  of  many  varieties  of  fruits — many,  that 
heretofore  did  well,  foiling,  while  others  that  rarely  succeed,  have  given  us  very 
satisfactory  results.  These  annual  variations  of  failure  and  success,  with  varieties,  is 
constantly  going  on,  and  it  is  this  cause,  more  than  any  other,  that  misleads  new 
beginners  (and  old  ones,  sometimes,)  in  their  .selections  of  fruits  for  planting.  They 
see  .'jome  variety  doing  finely,  or  poorly,  and  they  get,  or  reject  it,  while,  perhap.s, 
the  experience  of  another  year  would  entirely  change  their  opinions  and  their  choice. 

As  the  strawberry  comes  first  in  season,  we  will  first  speak  of  it,  but  will  take  the 
liberty  of  extending  our  observations  back  over  the  two  last  seasons.  We  do  this, 
because  of  the  great  dissimilarity  in  the  two  years;  one  very  wet,  the  other 
extremely  dry ;  one  ven.'  favorable,  the  other  most  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of 
this  fruit.  In  1869,  we  had  about  twenty-five  varieties  in  fruiting,  most  all  of  which 
•did  well ;  and  had  we  not  known  the  faults  of  many  of  them,  we  might  have  been 
induced  to  plant  and  recommend  the  Jucunda,  Russell,  Austin,  French's  Seedling, 
Triomph  de'  Gand,  Brooklyn  Scarlet,  Fillmore,  Dr.  Niceas,  Kipewam,  Lenning's 
AVhite,  Victoria,  Agriculturalist,  and,  perhaps,  some  others;  some  of  which  were 
magnificent,  and  all  very  fine ;  but  with  better  culture  and  finer  plants,  the  results  of 
1870  have  caused  us  to  discard  all  these  as  unworthy  of  further  trial,  and  strength- 
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ened  our  previously  favorable  opinion  of  Nicanor  for  early,  Green  Prolific  for  late, 
and  Wilson's  Albany  for  all  the  time.  We  can  yet  hope  that  these  sorts  may  be 
improved  upon,  but  have  great  fears  that  our  hope  may  not  be  realized,  especially 
with  regard  to  Wilson's  Albany. 

We  cultivate  in  hills,  mulching  with  straw,  and  consider  this  the  only  successful 
and  reliable  mode  of  culture.  Others  differ  with  us  in  this  opinion;  but  the  result 
of  a  dry  season,  like  the  past,  could  not  fail  to  convince  the  most  incredulous  in 
favor  of  this  system.  While  many  of  our  neighbors,  who  in  1869,  with  their  broad- 
cast culture,  had  fine  crops,  almost,  or  quite  as  fine  as  ours,  in  1870  made  an  entire 
failure,  even  with  the  Wilson,  ours  the  latter  season  yielded  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre  of  the  very  finest  fruit.  This  was  due  to  the  mulching,  keeping 
tlie  groXnid  cool  and  moist.  While  that  unmulched  was  drying  up  the  plants,  and 
ripening  the  fruit  prematurely,  ours  was  held  back  imtil,  fortunately  for  us,  on  the 
10th  of  June,  we  had  a  fine  shower,  which,  while  too  late  to  save  others,  brought 
ours  out  magnificently. 

The  summer  showers  came  on  in  time  to  save  our  raspberry  crop.  In  addition  to 
our  old  sorts,  such  as  Pliiladelphia,  Doolittle,  and  several  varieties  of  Red  Antwerps, 
all  of  which  were  fine,  we  have  fruited  the  Davidson's  Thornless,  a  black  cap,  which 
we  tliink  deserving  of  much  praise  ;  and  the  Clarke,  which  is  in  quality  equal  to  any 
of  the  Antwerps,  and  has  tlie  merit  of  hardiliood,  wliich  is  lacking  in  all  the  finer 
foreign  sorts. 

The  currant  crop  was  short,  as  was  also  the  gooseberry.  The  varieties  of  the 
former  most  approved,  are  Cherry  and  White  Grape,  for  market,  and  Long  Bunch 
Eed  for  liome  use.  Of  gooseberries,  we  have  only  one  sort  that  we  can  give  a 
general  recommendation :  that  is  the  Houghton  Seedling. 

We  have  tried  for  several  years,  to  succeed  wdth  Lawton  and  Wilson's  Early 
Blackberries,  but  find  the  former  too  tender,  and  the  latter  not  fruitful ;  while  in  the 
Kittatinny  we  have  found  not  only  hardihood  and  fruitfulness  combined,  but  quality 
unsurjjassed  by  any  other.  To  those  wlio  wisli  to  have  blackberries,  regardless  of 
cold  winters,  we  would  recommend  the  Kittatinny. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  grape,  of  wliich  we  have  in  bearing  over  forty 
varieties,  nearly  all  of  which  did  well  in  1870,  and  very  poorly  in  1869.  Tlie  same 
causes  which  were  favorable  to  the  strawberry  in  the  one  season,  and  unfavorable  the 
otlier,  were  reversed  in  their  efiects  on  the  grape ;  too  much  moisture  being  productive 
of  disease,  while  a  dry  season  favored  the  ripening  and  perfection  of  the  grape.  In 
1869,  the  sorts  free  from  disease,  were  Israella,  Venango  and  Ives,  while  even  the 
Concord  and  Clinton  rotted  somewhat.  In  1870  we  note  Hartford  Prolific  ripe,  and 
sent  to  market  on  August  12th,  with  Ives  on  the  17th.  We  received  twenty-five  cents 
per  pound  for  these  in  consequence  of  tlicir  carliness,  while  the  Concord,  niucli  finer 
than  eitlier,  only  l)rought  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents.  The  Ives  fully  sustains  its  repu- 
tation for  fruitfulness  and  freedom  from  disease^  while  its  earliness  will  give  it  a  good 
market  value,  to  say  nothing  of  its  reputed  value  as  a  wine  grape.  We  have  fruited 
several  of  liodgers'  Hybrids,  and  think  very  well  of  some  of  them.  They  are 
almost  all  good,  vigorous  growers,  free  from  mildew,  or  leaf-blight,  and  1  think  quite 
hardy. 

Tlie  two  that  we  think  most  of,  are  the  Wilder  and  Salem.  The  Wilder  is  a  large 
black  grape,  very  much  resembling  the  Concord,  but  so  much  better,  tliat  some  of 
each  taken  to  market  on  the  same  day,  sold  for  fifteen  and  twenty-five  cents,  respect- 
ively. The  Salem  Is  a  chestnut-brown  grape,  of  lai'ge  size,  and  in  quality,  the  very 
best,  almost  or  quite  superior  to  the  Delaware,  with  a  much  better  vine  and  foliage. 

These  varieties  have  not  had  sufiicieiit  trial  tcj  warrant  us  ui  rcconunending  them. 
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for  general  cultivation,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  tliat  they  are  worthy  of  further 
trial.  We  have  no  other  new  varieties  which  we  can  say  so  much  for.  If  wc  were 
called  upon  for  a  select  list,  we  should  say,  Hartford  Prolific,  Ives,  Concord,  Dela- 
ware, and  Clinton,  and  AVilder  and  Salein  for  further  trial. 

Our  peach  crop  was  a  failure,  and  so  of  the  apjile.  The  causes  were,  doubtless, 
the  eflfects  of  the  April  cold  snap,  and  the  result  of  insect  depredations — the  curculio 
and  codling  moth  playing  a  prominent  part.  "We  hope  that  our  discussions  on 
entomology  may  develop  some  remedy  for  these  growing  pests.  The  pear  crop  was 
good,  considering  the  age  of  our  trees,  the  oldest  of  which  were  planted  in  the  fall 
of  1864,  and  although  mostly  standards,  we  have  had  three  paying  crops  of  fruit.  As 
yet  w^e  have  had  no  blight,  except  in  some  varieties,  that  species  of  blight  efiecting 
the  leaf  only,  which  is  injurious,  but  not  always  fatal  to  the  tree.  We  regard  our 
location  for  pear  growing,  a  good  one,  and  our  success  as  highly  satisfactory. 

The  varieties  that  have  done  well,  or,  I  might  say,  magnificently,  are  Bartlett, 
Howell,  Doyenne  Boussock,  Flemish  Beauty,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Onondaga,  Urban- 
iste,  Sheldon,  Belle  Lucrative,  Beurre  d'  Anjou,  Seckel  Lawrence,  Glout  Morceau, 
and  Vicar  of  Wiukfield.  We  have  fruited  many  other  varieties,  some  of  which 
have  proved  very  satisfactory,  but  Avith  our  present  experience,  would  plant  most 
largely  of  the  above  varieties.  The  more  we  know  of  dwarfs,  the  less  we  would 
recommend  and  jjlant  them.  People  expect  to  get  fruit  earlier  from  them,  while 
our  observations  are,  that  with  many  varieties,  the  standards  give  us  the  first,  gener- 
ally the  best,  and  always  the  most  fruit,  while  the  trees  are,  as  a  friend  I'emarked, 
in  admiring  some  of  our  fine  standards,  worthy  of  cultivation  as  ornamental,  if  they 
were  not  fruit-bearing  trees. 

Altogether,  the  fruit  crop  of  1870,  may  be  regaixled  as  a  poor  one ;  but  we  don't 
feel  discouraged  Avith  the  result,  and  hope  to  be  profited  by  the  lesson. 


DISCUSSION. 

R,  Vailk,  of  Ivokomo. — The  Clinton  is  with  us  a  failure,  in 
consequence  of  being-  a  prey  to  some  insect,  perhaps,  the  grape 
louse.  You  find  proruberanccs  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  which 
contain  a  large  number  of  eggs.  These  hatch  out,  and  in  a  short 
time  destroy  the  leaf.  Some  of  the  younger  plants  bear  pretty  ^vell, 
but  the  old  ones  do  not.  The  trouble  is  common  to  this  variety  in 
my  locality.  It  docs  not  effect  the  Concord.  I  have  seen  a  few 
upon  the  Hartford  Prolific.  The  Delaware  is  effected  a  little,  Init 
not  much.     The  Rebecca  considerably. 

S.  M'.  I'kaiisox. — For  my  part,  I  v*-ould  strike  tlie  Clint' m  i'rom 
the  list.     I  think  the  Dorr  Seedling  is  far  superior. 

J.  CoTTOX. — The  Clinton,  with  us,  up  to  last  year,  succeeded. 
Last  vcar  it  was  not  successful.     Jt  had  the  same  dillicultv  of  which 
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my  friend  speaks;  it  seemed  to  be  peculiar  to  that  variety.  How- 
ever, we  noticed  it,  to  some  extent,  on  a  few  other  kinds.  We  are 
very  much  pleased  with  the  Martha.  It  was  introduced  three 
years  ago.  Last  season  we  had  considerable  fruit.  It  was  unan- 
imously approved  by  our  best  men.  I  have  nothing  equal  to  it  as 
A  grower. 

AV.  H.  Ragax. — In  regard  to  this  difficulty  that  has  been  men- 
tioned, I  have  been  acquainted  with  it  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is 
-a  gall  insect.  Like  the  rest  of  the  family  of  gall  insects,  it  makes 
.a  little  puncture  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  and  deposits  its  eggs 
there.  As  they  hatch  out,  the  plant  builds  a  house  around  them, 
as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  gall  on  the  elm,  and  some  other  trees. 
It  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Clinton  by  any  means,  though  this  has  .suf- 
fered more  from  it  than  other  varieties.  It  is  peculiar  to  that  class 
of  smooth-leaved  varieties.  The  Delaware  is  affected  almost  as  bad. 
I  have  never  met  with  it  on  the  downy-leaved  varieties.  I  do  not 
know  any  remedy  for  it.  The  Clinton  needs  more  latitude  than  most 
of  us  give  it,  and  if  you  attempt  to  prune  it  down  to  the  short  sys- 
tem, it  becomes  impatient  of  such  treatment,  and  scarcely  ever  does 
well,  unless  it  has  trellis  room.  There  is  nothing  that  I  like  better 
than  a  well  ripened  Clinton,  yet  it  is  true  that  many  of  them  are 
poor.  A  large  proportion  of  those  on  a  single  vine,  or  the  entire 
crop  on  poor  vines,  will  be  almost  worthless,  owing  to  this  trouble 
with  the  leaf.     I  have  not  known  the  Clinton  to  drop  its  fruit. 

T.  MoXTGOMEKY,  of  ]\Iattoon,  III. — I  have  found  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  Clinton,  owing  to  the  situation.  When  running  on  the 
trellis,  or  on  the  walls,  and  under  the  eaves  of  the  house,  they  arc 
very  good.  They  appear  to  l)e  ripe  before  they  are  ripe.  I  think 
locality  has  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  Clinton.  It  will  not 
do  to  trim  it  down  to  the  vineyard  system.  Where  shade  is  wanted, 
it  is  excellent,  and  it  gives  us  grapes  after  most  of  the  other  grapes 
are  gone. 

^^^  a.  IIaga>'. — We  should  not  be  too  hasty  in  j^assing  judgment 
upon  these  varieties.  Friend  Pearson  has  made  a  suggestion  to  strike 
it  from  the  list.  I  rise  to  defend  it.  We  sliould  not  pass  judgment 
on  a  grape  by  one  single  locality  or  exj)eriment.  I  have  had  the 
Clinton  ever  since  it  was  inti-oduced,  and  I  liave  liad  none  that  has 
given  so  universal  satislaction  as  it  has  done,  the  Concord  excepted. 
It  is  a  rapid  grower.  This  is  one  reason  why  insects  liarbor  there. 
It  M-ants  to  run  out  where  the  sun  can  meet  it  and  it  can  have  air,  so 
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as  not  to  form  hiding-places  for  insects.  I  have  two  vines  that  have 
been  allowed  to  run  a.s  far  as  they  Avanted  to,  and  I  gather  grapes 
from  these  vines  after  the  others  are  gone.  You  want  to  let  them 
get  thoroughly  ripe.  No  grape  has  a  better  juice.  It  is  not  so  good 
as  the  Delaware,  but  when  your  other  grapes  are  gone,  you  will  eat 
it.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  can  do  without  it.  It  comes  the  nearest  to 
the  wild  grape  of  anything  we  have.  It  comes  nejirer  bearing  grapes^ 
■without  any  work  and  culture  than  any  other  of  the  fine  grapes  we 
can  raise.  I  would  not  discard  it  from  the  list.  When  vouup;,  it 
will  bear  well  with  the  common  way  of  training,  but  when  strong, 
it  will  shade  down  its  fruit,  and  not  do  so  well. 

S.  W.  Pearson. — The  Clinton  has  never  done  any  good  with  me. 

Adam  Jones. — I  have  raised  the  Clinton  for  several  years,  and 
like  it  better  every  year.  This  year  part  of  one  vine  was  running 
up  a  peach  tree,  and  it  bore  the  best  grapes,  because  they  had  the 
most  room. 

J.  W.  FuKNAS  inquired  as  to  the  hardihood  of  the  Clinton.  In 
trimming  the  wood,  this  fall,  he  found  the  ends  of  the  vines  of  this 
variety  damaged  more  than  any  other  kinds. 

In  answer  to  his  question  it  was  stated  that  the  Clinton  is  as  hardy 
as  the  w'ild  grape. 

It  Avas  suggested  that  probably  he  did  not  trim  any  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  injury  to  the  wood. 

Dr.  a.  Furna-s. — It  is  a  fact  that  the  Clinton  will  produce  more 
dead  wood  than  any  other  grape  that  I  know  of  I  like  the  Dorr 
very  well  myself,  but  I  could  not  dispense  with  the  Clinton.  It 
succeeds  measurably  well.  I  make  more  money  from  the  Concord 
than  from  anything  else.  If  the  weather  is  a  little  wet,  and  the 
vines  a  little  overloaded,  you  will  probably  get  little  good  fruit  from 
the  Clinton. 

J.  W.  Furnas. — I  would  like  some  information  on  the  Clarke 
raspberry,  as  to  the  shipping  qualities  of  the  berry. 

W.  H.  Ragan. — It  can  not  be  shipped.  It  is  as  soft  Jts  the  Phila- 
delphia; more  so,  perhaps.  It  is  more  like  the  Antwerps.  It  can 
be  carried  eight  or  ten  miles,  I  suppose,  without  difficulty.  It  seems 
to  be  hardy;  it  has  not  been  killed  with  me.  The  October  cold  spell, 
last  winter,  killed  the  Philadelphia,  injured  the  Clarke,  but  did  not 
hurt  the  Antwerps,  owing  to  the  condition  of  growth  at  the  time; 
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the  Clurke  and  PhilciJeljihia  were  growing  while  the  Antwerps  were 
matured. 

Dn.  FuKNAS. — Taken  into  consideration  with  the  Philadelj)hia, 
how  is  it  for  productiveness '.' 

W.  H.  I\AGAN. — AVe  luxve  not  liad  it  yield  so  largely  as  the  Phila- 
delphia, from  the  fact  that  we  have  been  propagating  the  Clarke  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  injure  its  bearing,  but  it  is  a  magnificent  berry. 
I  think,  with  proper  culture,  it  will  give  a  good  crop,  and  will  be 
■worth  double  per  gallon  what  the  Philadelphia  is. 

J.  W.  Furnas. — AVe  find  that  the  older  the  Philadelphia  planta- 
tions become,  the  more  easily  they  are  killed,  while  the  newer  ones 
do  not  kill  so  easily. 

Layton  Hawkins. — I  have  formed  the  same  opinion ;  the  older 
plantations  kill  more  easily. 

W.  A.  Pagan. — The  report  speaks  of  the  Lawton  blackberry  as 
not  being  hardy.  The  Lawton  blackberry,  the  Concord  grape,  and 
the  Wilson's  Albany  strawberry  have  succeeded  as  well  with  me  as 
any  fruits  we  have  in  this  country.  The  Lawton  may  not  succeed 
well  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation ;  it  may  have  too  rank  a  growth, 
and  be  killed  from  that  cause.  Some  years  when  the  peach  trees  are 
killed,  we  even  find  the  briars  of  the  Lawton,  though  unprotected, 
coming  through  the  winter  uninjured.  Some  years  we  fail  to  raise  a 
crop  of  our  best  kinds  of  fruit.  "\Ve  fail  sometimes  with  the  Con- 
cord, yet  we  do  not  discard  it.  Some  of  the  members  of  this  society 
visited  Terre  Haute,  last  summer,  and  found  the  Lawton  blackberry, 
in  the  grounds  of  friend  Pegg,  bearing  to  perfection,  giving  a  profit 
of  nearly  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  It  is  a  good  thing.  I  find 
it  so,  generally.  I  have  realized  more  fruit  from  the  Law^ton  black- 
berry than  from  anything  I  have  ever  j)lanted,  the  Wilson's  Albany 
strawberry  not  excepted.  It  lasts  so  long  is  one  good  feature;  it 
lasts  from  six  weeks  to  two  months.  It  sells  readily  for  a  good  price 
when  the  common  blackberry  will  hardly  sell  at  all.  No  family 
should  be  without  the  Lawton  blackberry.  A  small  patch  in  the 
garden  will  furnish  plenty  of  berries  for  the  use  of  a  family.  I  think 
the  Society  should  recommend  its  cultivation.  It  would  rather  have 
cold,  flat  land,  where  it  grows  to  the  greatest  ])crfection;  but  it  does 
well  on  almost  any  soil,  except  luider  this  high  state  of  cultivation; 
the  bushes  will  not  bear  it.  Those  we  saw  at  Terre  Haute  were  not 
mulched. 
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S.  W.  Pearson. — My  expericiice  with  the  Phihuh'lphia  raspl)oriy 
Is  thiit  it  does  not  do  well  on  a  stitl",  clay  soil ;  the  soil  siiould  be  loose 
and  rich.  I  had  them  on  soil  of  both  kinds  last  year,  and  tliose  on 
the  loose  soil  did  best.     They  were  well  mulched. 

Ai.FKED  ]5i:iA'iiAM,  of  Raysville. — The  IMiiladelphia  will  not  do 
any  good  on  a  rich,  black  soil,  but  g-ive  it  a  tough,  beech  clay,  and  it 
will  do  l)etter  than  any  other. 

J.  Cotton. — From  forty  hills  we  gathered  upwards  of  forty  gal- 
lons of  good  berries  of  the  Philadelphia.  The  soil  was  clay  of  medium 
character ;  not  very  rich,  and  not  poor.  I  plowed  it  mcU  in  the  fall 
with  the  "bull  tongue,"  and  planted  in  rows  twelve  feet  apart,  and 
the  hills  four  and  a  half  feet  in  the  rows.  I  plowed  them  w^ell  in 
the  fall,  and  mulched  heavily.  I  pruned  them  back  to  about  tw^o 
and  a  half  feet,  and  pinched  them  back  in  the  summer;  pruned  them 
in  November,  and  a  better  crop  of  fruit  I  never  saw.  I  presented 
our  Society  with  a  few  gallons,  and  their  verdict  was  that  they  never 
had  seen  finer  fruit.  AVe  do  not  claim  for  it  equal  quality  with  some 
others,  but  in  size  it  is  equal  to  them.  I  claim  that  the  Hornet  is 
.superior  in  quality.  You  cultivate  them  better  by  having  the  rows 
twelve  feet  apart.  I  have  some  six  feet  apart,  and  some  eight,  but 
those  twelve  feet  apart  succeed  best.  I  mulched  heavily  with  straw, 
and  left  from  three  to  four  canes  in  a  hill. 

S.  W.  Pearson. — This  was  the  situation  of  mine.  I  mulched 
them  heavily.     It  was  not  a  black  soil,  but  a  loose  loam. 

Dr.  a.  Furnas. — In  Dr.  Warder's  grounds  I  saw  the  raspberries 
unpruned.  I  had  been  taught  to  pinch  them  back  in  the  growing 
season,  but  I  found  his  undisturbed.  I  visited  him  in  October,  about 
election  time.  I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  of  their  being  un- 
pruned. Says  he,  ''  There  is  no  time  lost ;  let  them  grow  uninter- 
rupted. If  you  cut  oft'  the  top,  you  develop  the  lateral  buds  prema- 
turely ;  a  cold  snap  comes,  and  here  they  go ;  so  I  prune  late  in  the 
fall."  He  said  he  would  prune  any  time,  when  his  vines  were  not 
frozen,  until  Christmas,  having  the  wood  well  matured.  AVe  ought 
to  have  some  system  of  treatment  that  will  not  induce  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lateral  buds.  In  the  last  pruning  of  a  hedge  of  mine, 
I  trimmed  a  little  too  early,  and  consequently  lost  many  of  the 
plants. 

J.  A.  Mendenhael. — While  I  am  an  advocate  of  pruning  back 
raspberries,  the  idea  that  it  docs  not  do  to  continue  it  late  in  the  fall 
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is  incorrect.  My  plaaa  is  to  cut  them  back  in  the  summer,  as  soon  as 
you  get  the  fruit  oif  of  them,  so  as  to  get  the  canes  stiff  enough  not 
to  have  to  be  staked.  You  can  not  get  as  good  a  crop  by  summer 
pruning,  but  if  you  Avant  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble  of  staking,  it  is 
tlie  better  plan. 

J.  Cotton. — I  found  it  necessary  to  stake  my  canes  last  summer, 
owing  to  the  amount  of  fruit.  I  staked  the  Philadelphia,  notwith- 
standing they  are  very  stiff.  The  amount  of  fruit,  where  not  sup- 
ported, bore  them  to  the  ground. 

W.  H.  Ragan. — This  matter  of  pruning  is  an  important  one.  I 
have  taken  some  pains  to  find  out  when  to  prune,  and  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Warder.  This  season  I  pruned  back  some  of 
ray  varieties,  and  some  of  the  plants  of  different  varieties,  in  ISIay, 
with  a  sickle-shaped  scythe ;  cut  them  off  about  two-and-a-half  feet 
from  the  ground.  They  threw  out  their  lateral  branches  in  great 
numbers,  and  seemed  to  become  heavier  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards, 
and  broke  over  worse  than  those  that  had  not  been  cut  back.  This 
fall  I  find  that  my  best  plants  are  those  that  were  not  cut  back  till 
done  growing.  I  have  never  known  the  Philadel})hia  to  need  stak- 
ing, nor  any  of  the  Antwerps  that  were  pinned  down  in  the  fall  and 
taken  up  in  the  spring.  I  doubt  whether  the  black-cap  Doolittle 
can  be  successfully  grown  without  staking  or  fastening  up  to  some 
kind  of  a  trellis.  We  have  a  dozen  varieties  of  Antwerps,  but  we 
do  not  know  them  by  name.  The  Hornet  is  probably  among  them. 
There  is  one  of  our  Antwerps  that  would  really  pay  any  man  for 
cultivating  and  laying  it  down ;  it  may  be  the  Hornet.  So  far  as  the 
quality  is  concerned,  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  Philadelphia 
and  the  Antwerps.  The  Antwerps  are  the  best,  yet  we  can  make 
more  money  on  the  Philadelphia,  from  the  fact  that  it  bears  without 
putting  down.     It  docs  not  prolong  the  season  like  the  Antwerps. 

J.  W.  FruxAs. — Our  experience  indorses  Dr.  Warder's,  with  the 
exception  that  we  would  rather  trim  in  the  spring.  When  we  trim 
in  the  fall,  Ave  do  not  know  what  branches  are  going  to  die  in  the 
winter.  As  to  trimming,  I  would  only  shorten  in  length,  and  let 
the  laterals  go. 

T.  BusHONc,  of  Lafayette,  called  attention  to  a  perpetual  berry, 
called  Bacon's  Seedling,  You  can  pick  it  every  day  from  t}ie  time 
it  begins  to  ripen  until  frost  comes.  Any  one  can  get  an  account  of 
it  by  writing  to  V.  M.  Bacon,  of  Ivafayette.     It  bears  largely,  and  of 
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■excellent   qualily.       1   am  not  per.^oiuilly  ac(|uainte(l   with  Miller's 
Dailv,  but  I  think  the  one  ot"  which  I  sjieak  is  much  better  than  this. 

At.fked  BELSHAir. — I  ean  not  give  a  very  good  account  of  Mil- 
ler's Daily,  having  been  absent  most  of  the  season;  but  I  have 
never  seen  so  fine  a  berry.  A  neighbor  of  mine  has  an  acre  in  fine 
bearing.  I  have  some  of  ]>acon's  Seedling,  and  I  should  not  like  to 
say  that  INIiller's  Daily  is  superior  to  it,  imder  some  circumstances. 
I  have  never  seen  so  large  and  solid  a  1)erry,  nor  do  I  think  there  is 
a  better  bearer  than  the  Miller's  Daily.  The  first  crop  is  fully  erpial 
to  the  first  crop  of  the  Black-eap.    Tliey  appear  to  be  perfectly  hardy. 

S.  AV.  Pearson. — In  regard  to  INIillcr's  Daily,  I  v/ent  to  see  the 
patch  spoken  of  at  Raysville.  I  think  Parker  gave  a  fair  sample 
at  the  State  fair;  I  think  they  had  been  taken  right  along,  without 
any  special  attempt  to  select  the  finest  berries.  They  were  well 
loaded.  I  have  never  seen  an  ever-bearing  berry  that  was  anything 
like  so  well  loaded  as  they  were. 

R.  Vaile. — I  wish  to  know  if  any  gentleman  has  succeeded  in 
raising  the  Lawton  blackberry  further  north  than  the  localities  men- 
tioned.  I  have  some  vines  of  this  variety,  but  have  not  obtained  a 
gallon  of  berries  during  six  years. 

Dr.  FuiiNAS. — Tlie  blackberry  business  has  a  kind  of  twofold  action 
in  it.  Tiie  best  thing  we  can  do  for  some  of  our  poor  land  is  to 
plant  it  in  blackberries,  and  let  them  take  care  of  themselves:  just 
"^  stand  off."  In  our  trip  to  Terrc  Haute  we  went  to  friend  Pegg's, 
and  found  him  with  a  three  acre  lot  that  he  tells  us  had  not  been  ten 
dollars  expense.  It  looked  almost  black  all  over  with  fruit.  He 
said  that  he  just  lets  it  run.  If  his  patch  will  not  bear  blackberries, 
he  plows  it  up  and  lets  them  start  again.  He  made  a  lot  of  money 
on  them.  Cultivating  them  in  rows  is  a  rough  business;  he  does  not 
like  it.  Their  effect  on  the  soil  is  such  that  if  you  let  them  take  care 
of  themselves,  in  three  years  you  will  have  your  ground  pretty  well 
recuperated. 

J.  C.  Rateiff. — The  most  successful  cultivation  of  blackberries 
that  has  come  under  my  notice  is  that  of  Nicholas  Omcr,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio.  His  vines  arc  planted  eight  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  He  has  a 
wire  fastened  to  the  top  of  posts  and  ruinung  through  the  row.  He 
cuts  the  vines  down  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  wire.  He  raised 
eight  hundred  bushels  from  seven  acres,  and  sold  them  for  four  dol- 
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hirs  a  bushel  in  Detroit.  His  net  profit  Avas  'Si, 750.  This  is  only  a 
sample  of  his  success  in  fruit-growino:.  He  hod  just  picked  his  small 
patch  of  strawberries  the  morning  I  visited  him.  lu  this  the  drouth 
caused  his  failure;  he  had  only  fifty  bushels  from  five  or  six  acrea. 
The  patch  wliich  he  had  just  picked  contained  only  three  acres.  He 
cultivates  between  the  rows  of  blackberries  with  the  plow,  and  tears 
everything  up.  He  thinks  two  canes  in  the  hill  arc  better  than 
ibur.  AVlicn  the  large  canes  grow  up,  and  some  lop  over,  it  is  his 
practice  to  tie  them  up  to  this  Avirc.  They  bear  abundantly.  The 
wire  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the  row.  He  cuts  only  on  the 
top,  to  prevent  them  from  groAving  too  lugh. 

J.  Gilbert. — Silas  Price,  of  Terre  Haute,  has  the  best  patch  that 
I  have  seen.  He  cultivates  in  rows;  he  keeps  them  clean  by  culti- 
vation, and  mulches  them  well. 

T.  Montgomery,  of  Mattoon,  Ills. — 1  am  in  iavor  of  the  Law- 
ton  blackberry,  but  it  requires  a  deal  of  work  and  attention,  and  it 
will  tear  your  clothes  unless  you  are  very  careful  in  working  with  it. 
In  Illinois  they  mulch  it  with  the  refuse  from  the  sorghum  mills. 
If  you  cultivate,  do  not  let  them  get  the  advantage  of  you.  The 
idea  of  letting  things  **rip"  is  not  in  the  alphabet  of  the  successful 
fruit-grower.  I  like  the  idea  of  the  wire  first  rate.  They  do  not 
winter-kill  with  us.  As  far  north  as  Champaign  they  succeed 
Avell.  AVe  grow  them  in  rich  ground,  too,  because  in  our  part  of  the 
State  we  have  nothing  but  rich  ground. 

Inquiry  was  made  with  reference  to  the  Kittatinny  as  a  reliable 
and  profitable  variety. 

F.  BusiiONG,  of  Lafayette,  spoke  in  its  favor;  said  that  he  had 
known  a  case  in  which  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  berries  had 
grown  on  one  stalk. 

W.  II.  Kagan. — I  suppose  some  of  my  vines  have  had  twice  that 
number;  I  never  counted  them;  I  think  I  have  had  a  gallon  of  berries 
from  the  Kittatinny  on  a  single  stalk ;  all  were  good  berries.  It  is  de- 
cidedly more  hardy  than  the  Lawton.  As  far  as  culture  is  concerned, 
it  is  not  much  nicer  than  the  I^awton.  I  like  the  idea  of  mulching, 
and  have  been  ])ra('tieing  it  with  a  snuill  portion  of  my  oldest  plan- 
tation. I  have  mulched  one  row  with  the  jirunings  from  the  Ant- 
werps  raspberries.  We  go  through  in  the  fidl  and  cut  out  all  the 
suckers  that  need  to  be  cut  out ;  they  have  to  be  almost  grubbed  out. 
Thcv  arc  cultivated  one  wav  with  a  horse  dui'insr  the  season  in  rows 
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about  five  feet  apurt,  leaving"  the  siuikcr.s  to  grow  up  iu  a  solid  mas8 
betwe<Mi  the  hills.  We  out  these  out  iu  the  fall,  leaving  about  four 
canes  to  the  hill.  The  old  canes  are  all  cut  out,  and  all  this  refuse 
is  carried  to  this  row  of  blackberries  at  one  side  of  the  patch.  It 
keeps  down  everything  but  a  sufficient  number  of  blackberry  shoots, 
Iu  this  way  we  have,  annually,  crops  that  I  would  not  be  ashamed 
for  anybody  to  see. 
Adjournment. 


Evening  Session,  January  3. 

The  following  essiiy  on  pear  culture,  by  llobert  Manning,  was  then 
read : 

Boston,  December  24,  1870. 

Dear  Sir : — Yeu  asketl  me,  when  I  saw  you  at  Galesbiirg,  to  tell  you  something  about 
pear  culture  around  Boston,  including,  if  I  understand  you  ri;;ht,  some  account  of  what 
haa  been  done,  as  well  as  how  it  is  done. 

Our  soil  is  well  known  as  far  inferior  in  natural  fertility  to  the  rich  mould  of  the 
western  prairies,  such  as  I  saw  in  the  streets  of  Galesburg ;  yet  it  is  for  tliis  very  reason 
better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  pear,  for  it  is  found  that  the  excessive  richness  of 
such  soil  is  too  frerjuently  accompanied  by  the  dreaded  blight,  and  no  doubt  causes  it. 
I  have  never  known  the  l)liglit  to  prevail  except  in  one  season,  that  of  1848,  when,  a3 
iu  the  west,  the  Madelaine  was  found  to  be  more  afl'ected  by  it  than  any  other. 

The  past  season  the  crop  of  pears  has  been  unusually  abundant,  and  prices  for  sum- 
mer and  autumn  fruit  have  been  lower  than  for  some  years.  Good  specimens  of  win- 
ter pears  liave  commanded  good  prices.  I  know  of  a  few  bushels  of  Beurre  d'Anjou 
being  sold,  a  short  time  since,  at  the  rate  of  nine  dollars  per  bushel,  but  the  number 
of  purchasers  at  this  price,  of  course,  must  be  limited,  and  even  if  they  were  offered 
much  lower,  the  appetite  for  winter  pears  is  hardly  developed  sufficiently  to  create  a 
demand  for  them  in  quantity.  It  is  noticed  that  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather  the 
demand  for  pears  falls  oft'  suddenly  and  largely,  and  apples  take  the  precedence  for 
general  consumption.  I  account  for  tliis  by  the  fact  that  the  pear  being  a  better  con- 
ductor of  lieat  is  colder  to  the  taste,  just  as  certainly  as  a  piece  of  iron  feels  colder  to 
the  touch  in  cold  weather  than  a  piece  of  wood ;  and  the  same  fact  will  also  explain 
the  greater  difficulty  of  keeping  pears  than  apples,  a.s,  being  better  conductors,  they 
are  more  quickly  afTected  by  the  changes  from  hot  to  cold,  and  "  vice  versa." 

The  great  collections  of  pears  which  formerly  existed  here,  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
done  their  work,  and,  consequently,  are  no  longer  kept  up — at  least  not  in  so  great 
variety  as  formerly.  The  only  object  of  such  collections  is  to  test  everything  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  the  b&^t,  and  this  purpose  has  been  measurably  accomplished. 
Yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  reaction  from  great  collections  we  have,  as  usual,  gone 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  so  few  new  varieties  have  been  introduced  of  late  years  that 
the  premiums  for  collections  of  new  sor^  which  had  for  some  years  been  drojiped, 
liave  been  re-established. 

As  to  the  varieties  which  have  been  settled  upon  as  tlie  host,  I  can  give  ro  better 
idea  of  them  than  in  the  following  synopsis  of  those  shown  at  the  annual  exhibition 
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of  the  ^lassachusetls  Horticultural  8ociciy,  in  September  last:  Seven  hundred  and 
seventy-four  dishes  Avere  exhibited,  of  which  65  were  Bartlett,  46  Duchess  d'Angou- 
lemme,  45  Seckel,  43  Flemish  Bc^vuty,  42  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  42  Beurre  d'Anjou, 
35  Urbaniste,  27  Beurre  Diel,  24  Slieldon,  22  Lawrence,  20  Belle  Lucrative,  20  Win- 
ter Nellis,  20  Beurre  Ciairgeau,  19  Beurre  Bosc,  19  Andrews,  17  Swan's  Orange,  or 
Onondaga,  16  Beurre  Superfine,  16  Vicar  of  Winkfield^  16  Beurre  Hardy,  15  Doyenne 
Boussock,  15  Howell,  13  Marie  Louise,  11  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  11  De  Tongres,  10 
Dana's  Hovey,  9  Beurre  Langlier,  9  Merriam,  7  St.  ^lichael  Archange,  and  6  Ijuffum. 
These  twenty-nine  varieties  comprised  six-sevenths  of  all  the  pears  exhibited,  and 
are  at  least  an  approximate  indication  of  the  preference  of  cultivators,  though  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  size  and  beauty  of  Beurre  Ciairgeau  liave  given  it  a  popularity 
which  it  does  not  otherwise  merit ;  that  the  season  appears  to  have  been  exceptiona- 
bly  favorable  to  Andrews,  which  was,  consequently,  shown  more  freely  tlian  in  most 
seasons;  and  that  Dana's  Hovey  will  probably  be  more  generally  exhibited  in  a  few 
years  than  now.  The  names  of  all  the  varieties  in  the  prize  collections  may  be  found 
in  the  Joia-nal  of  Horticulture  for  December.  Of  the  earlier  sorts.  Doyenne  d'  Ete, 
Beurre  Giftard  and  Clapp's  Favorite  are  the  greatest  favorites,  closely  followed  by 
Kostiezer,  ElizabetJi,  Supreme  de  Quimper,  Tyson,  Brandywine,  and  Boston. 

In  regard  to  cultivation,  all  that  is  found  necessary  is  to  select  good  trees,  i)lant  in 
any  good  soil,  (if  sheltered,  so  much  the  better,)  and  give  so  much  pruning  as  to  keep 
the  tops  in  regular  shape,  and  not  too  dense.  That  is  all  the  pmning  that  is  necessary, 
though  if  one  is  fond  of  the  work  of  summer  pinching  and  pruning,  the  pear  affords 
ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  tastes.  The  ground  must  be  well  drained, 
either  naturally  or  artificially,  and  a  summer  mulching  of  loose  litter  would  be  of 
great  benefit.  The  ground  should  not  be  dug  deeply,  but  only  lightly  stirred  with  a 
fork.  As  to  allowing  grass  around  them,  there  is  no  question  that  good  pears  are  pro- 
duced here  under  such  circumstances ;  but  it  is  the  exceiJtion  and  not  the  rule.  In 
my  judgment  tliis  plan  is  much  more  likely  to  operate  favorably  on  your  rich  western 
soil  than  on  our  less  fertile  ones.  As  to  fertilizers,  horse  and  cow  dung,  wood  ashes, 
(when  they  can  be  obtained,)  composts  of  meadow  mud,  and  phosphate  of  lime,  in  its 
various  forma,  all  applied  early  in  the  season,  so  as  to  produce  an  early  growth  and 
avoid  a  succulent  state  of  the  shoots  on  the  approach  of  frost,  are  excellent.  For  per- 
manent orchards,  the  pear  stock  is  jireferred,  the  quince  being  restricted  to  sheltered 
gardens,  and  even  there  the  small  size  of  the  root,  in  proportion  to  the  top,  causes 
them  to  hang  over  wlien  loaded  with  fruit,  requiring  the  support  of  stakes  or  guys. 
The  plan  of  securing  standards  by  allowing  dwarfs  to  root  from  the  pear  does  not 
meet  with  general  favor. 

In  arranging  our  schedule  of  premiums  for  the  coming  year,  we  found  that  here- 
tofore the  prizes  for  pears  had  been  higher  than  the  corresponding  ones  for  apples,  and 
•when  the  question  was  raised  whether  this  was  just,  it  was  unanimously  decided  that 
it  was  not,  for  pears  can  be  raised  here  more  easily  than  apples.  I  do  not  mean  to 
Bay  that  the  same  quantity  can  be  more  easily  grown,  but  it  is  easier  to  prociuce  per- 
fect specimens,  and,  I  presume,  the  same  would  be  the  case  with  you,  were  it  not  for 
the  blight.  I  wish  I  were  able  to  aid  you  in  preventing  this  terrible  disease,  but  can 
only  say  that,  to  my  judgment.  Dr.  Hull's  plan  of  root  pruning  certainly  looks  prom- 
ising; and  were  I  cultivating  pears  in  a  locality  subject  to  blight,  I  should  give  it  a 
thorough  trial.  Even  if  not  universally  succes.sful,  if  it  has  a  good  eflect  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  it  will  be  a  most  valuable  remedy. 

ROBERT  MANNING. 


W.  II.  l\ACiAK. — J  rcirard  this  as  a  very  valuable  j)aper.  Jt  refers 
to  their  success  at  Boston  witli  the  ]>('ar,  wliere  tliey  have  been  enlti- 
vating-  that  frnit  for  a  long-  time.  He  gives  us  in  this  paper  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  Avhieh  succeed  best  and  are  more  prominent  there. 
Some  of  tlieiu  J  know  to  be  our  best  varieties  in  this  hjcalitv.  Th'c 
paper  is  very  valuable  to  those  wishing  to  plant,  and  interesting  to 
those  engaged  in  jx-ar  culture.  I  suggest  that  we  elect  ^Ir.  Manning 
an  honorary  member  of  this  Society. 

1. 1).  G.  Nei.sox. — I  think  we  have  never  had  a  paper  which  con- 
tained so  much  good  matter  in  so  small  a  compass.  I  second  the 
motion. 

Carried. 

W.  H.  Rag  AN. — In  behalf  of  Mr.  Manning  and  the  enterprise  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  I  wish  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  Journal  of  Hor- 
ticulture, of  which  he  is  editor.  Some  specimen  copies  have  been 
sent  to  me,  and  they  are  now  on  the  table.  T  think  it  is  well  worthy 
of  our  support. 


DISCUSSION    ON    THE    I'EAli    J5LIGHT. 

I.  D.  G.  Nelson. — My  experience  with  the  blight  is  limited.  I 
have  tested  many  varieties  of  peiirs — some  two  or  three  hundred, 
perliaps — and  found  very  few  of  them  valuable  to  grow  for  private 
use,  or  anything  else.  The  results  of  my  observations  are  pretty 
much  the  same  as  they  stand  upon  the  list  given  by  Mr.  jNIanning. 
Some  of  them  have  never  yielded  any  profit.  In  regard  to  the 
blight,  I  found  a  few  varieties  that  were  especially  subject  to  it,  and 
I  cut  them  oft"  from  my  collection.  I  have  noticed  that  Avhere  the 
ground  is  very  rich,  pear  trees  do  not  do  so  well.  I  now  cultivate 
very  few  varieties,  and  of  these  there  is  but  a  small  number — not 
exceeding  fifteen  or  twenty — that  I  consider  worthy  of  general  cul- 
tivation. In  regard  to  M'inter  pears,  he  strikes  at  the  thing  just 
where  I  stand  myself.  I  think  they  should  not  be  recommended  for 
general  cultivation.  They  will  never  come  into  general  use.  They 
are  not  acceptable  to  the  people  in  winter.  \"ery  rarely,  indeed,  do 
we  find  a  pear  that  will  take  the  place  of  tlu;  Swaar,  or  the  Canada 
Red,  or  many  other  varieties  of  apples  that  I  could  mention.  The  pear 
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is  a  fall  fruit.  Very  few  very  early  pears  do  much  good,  as  a  com- 
mercial crop,  at  least.  I  have  never  had  the  blight  touch  the  Flem- 
ish Beauty  on  my  grounds,  and  I  have  many  trees  -which  bear 
abundantly.  I  have  never  knoMu  it  to  injure  the  Belle  Lucrative. 
It  is  a  hardy  pear,  and  does  Vtcll  with  me.  The  winter  has  killed 
the  Bartlett,  but  the  blight  has  not  troubled  it.  The  Beurre  D'Anjou 
is  the  best  of  all,  to  my  mind;  the  tree  is  hardy,  pretty  productive, 
and  thrifty,  and  the  pear  is  good  enough  for  anybody.  After  that  is 
gone  you  scarcely  want  any  other  variety  in  -svinter.  Some  are  good, 
but  you  can  not  get  much  out  of  them.  The  fall  pear  is  valuable  for 
use  and  as  a  commercial  fruit.  Upon  my  place  the  White  Doyenne 
does  admirably.  I  know  of  no  pear  that  excels  it  in  productiveness 
and  excellence  of  fruit ;  while  a  short  distance  from  me  it  does  not 
succeed  at  all.  In  this  matter  of  cultivation  of  pears  we  have  to  be 
governed  by  our  own  personal  experience.  The  Flemish  Beauty 
does  better  with  me  than  any  of  the  other  varieties ;  but  it  can  not 
be  kept  long.  If  it  were  as  good  a  keeper  as  the  Bartlett,  I  would 
think  it  the  most  valuable  pear  for  cultivation.  They  can  be  shaken 
from  the  tree  when  pretty  green,  and  yet  be  in  a  pretty  good  condi- 
tion. The  use  of  fertilizers,  spoken  of  in  the  essay,  refers  to  ISIassa- 
chusetfs.  They  are  not  needed  here.  They  tend  to  prolong  the 
growing  season,  and  make  the  wood  tender.  If  we  do  not  get  an 
early  growth,  of  course,  we  can  not  have  a  liardy  tree.  I  do  not 
know  the  origin  of  the  blight ;  neither  do  I  know  any  remedy.  I 
plant  my  pears  as  I  do  other  trees — ^just  as  they  come  from  the  nur- 
sery. I  am  not  very  much  of  an  advocate  of  dwarf  pears,  under 
any  circumstances,  and  could  not  adopt  the  idea  expressed  in  the 
paper  (if  making  standards  of  them;  the  standards  are  much  better 
for  all  purposes.  I  find  the  pear  to  fruit  about  as  early  as  apple 
trees,  or  a  little  earlier.  I  do  not  trim  my  poar  trees  at  all ;  they  do 
not  require  it,  as  a  rule.  If  you  grow  the  llostiezcr,  which  is  a  very 
nice,  early  pear,  if  you  do  not  do  something  with  the  tree,  it  will 
hardly  stay  on  your  grounds.  In  such  cases  I  cut  away  some  of  the 
branches;  but,  in  general,  I  only  trim  to  give  shape  to  the  tree. 

W.  II.  Kagax. — I  think  friend  Xclson  is  mistaken  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Manning's  meaning,  wliere  he  refers  to  the  planting  of  dwarfs 
with  a  view  to  their  conversion  into  standards.  He  docs  not  recom- 
mend that.  He  says  we  seldom  get  as  good  trees  in  that  way.  We 
have  had  the  best  results  witli  standards — have  had  three  good  crops 
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from  our  staiuUvrd  trocs,  planted  in   1864;  while  an  apple  orchard, 
planted  in  the  spring  followins,-,  has  never  yielded  anvthin<;-. 

Dr.  FuiiN'AS  called  attention  to  the  frozen  sa])s  theorv  of  the 
cause  of  the  blight.  He  said  it  had  its  orii2;in  in  this  city,  with  H. 
W.  Beecher,  and  it  seems  to  be  supported  by  many  facts.  On  the 
25th  of  October,  1809,  we  had  an  un])recedented  freeze,  catching  the 
sap  in  the  tree,  and  the  next  year  breaking  out  in  blight,  not  only  in 
the  pear,  but,  with  us,  in  the  aj)j)le  also.  In  my  observations  this 
last  summer,  which  were  decidedly  limited,  however,  I  passed  from 
here  to  St.  Louis.  I  saw  the  blight  everywhere ;  and  in  some  places 
in  Illinois  it  was  much  worse  than  here.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  it 
were  not  possible  that  so  much  sap  was  up  iu  the  tree  when  the  freeze 
x-ame,  it  was  rather  singular  that  we  were  so  much  troubled  with  the 
blight  last  summer,  when  we  had  not  been  before.  The  questions 
■iirise  with  me :  Did  the  same  cause  produce  the  blight  in  the  pear 
and  the  apple?  What  induced  it?  Had  it  any  relation  with  this 
freeze,  etc.  ? 

J.  Cotton. — I  fully  indorse  the  idea  advanced  by  the  essayist  as 
to  rapidity  of  growth  being  coutributive  to  the  disease.  I  noticed 
last  summer,  when  the  blight  was  worst,  that  along  the  river  in 
Ohio  and  Dearborn  counties  it  was  very  severe.  In  some  localities 
the  trees  suffered  very  much.  Some  orchards  were  almost  entirely 
destroyed  ;  while  on  the  clay  lands  about  Morris  Hill  they  entirely 
escaped,  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  any  symptoms  of  it  in  our 
town.  The  fruit  was  rather  better  than  common.  There  we  have  a 
clay  land,  and  we  almost  escaped.  I  have  some  Seckel  pear  trees 
growing  that  fruited  the  third  year  after  planting.  Each  bore  a 
peck  of  excellent  pears.  These  trees  were  hilled  up  a  little  above 
the  surface  at  planting.  They  have  grown  fast  enough  and  are  now 
m  a  healthy  condition.  I  adopt  the  idea  brought  out  in  the  ])apcr 
that  the  richness  of  our  soils,  causing  a  rapid  growth,  is  the  cause  of 
the  trouble. 

Dr.  FuiiNAS. — What  M-as  the  object   in  earthing  up  these  trees? 

J.  CoTTOX. — It  was. to  afford  drainage;  the  land  was  a  little  too 
wet.     The  pear  needs  a  dry  position  to  mature  in. 

W.  A.  Ragax. — The  first  thing  we  find  on  the  subject  of  frozen  sap 
blight  is  in  Downing's  work  published  in  1845,  in  a  note  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  in  reference  to  the  suggestion  of  Reuben  Ragan  that  frozen 
sap  is  the  cause  of  the  pear  blight.     Dr.  Furnas  has  referred  to  two 
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kinds  of  blight,  one  on  the  twii;,  and  the  other  on  the  body  of  the 
tree.  In  the  first  kind  Ave  find  no  effects  below  the  twig  in  the 
present  }'ear's  growth,  while  the  tree  otherwise  is  healthy  and  good. 
The  blight  from  which  we  suffered,  and  from  which  our  trees  died,  is 
somewhere  in  the  body  of  the  tree  or  linil).  We  find  the  limb  or 
whole  side  of  the  tree  dying,  and  by  examining  down  you  find  black 
places  somewhere  on  the  side  of  the  tree.  You  also  find  a  black 
poisonous-looking  fluid,  which  may  result  from  the  freezing  of  the 
sap.  It  is  universally  found  in  the  pear  blight.  The  freeze  may 
catch  the  tree  while  the  sap  is  flowing ;  it  becomes  vitiated  and  sours. 
Sour  sap  is  a  better  expression  for  this  poisonous  sap,  let  it  come 
from  freezing  or  what  it  may.  The  pear  blight  follows  certain  kinds 
of  seasons.  In  this  country  it  destroyed  our  pear  orchards  in  1844. 
The  season  before  the  wood  was  unripe  and  the  sap  still  in  the  tree 
when  the  freeze  came  on ;  the  next  summer  the  trees  nearly  all  died 
of  pear  blight.  This  is  the  point  from  wdiich  the  theory  first  started. 
The  cause  is  somewhere  in  the  tree,  for  early  in  the  spring  there  are 
no  indications  of  the  disease,  except  that  in  places  the  wood  and  bark 
arc  of  a  dark  color,  and  the  sap  apparently  changed  in  some  way. 
AVhen  the  tree  commenced  growing  in  the  spring,  this  poisonous 
fluid  was  carried  up,  and  poisoned  the  tree,  and  it  died  in  a  few 
days.  AYe  can  trace  it  to  no  other  cause  than  this  sour  sap.  Fall 
before  last,  an  extremely  cold  spell  came  on  and  caught  our  trees 
while  they  were  growing  thriftily  and  rapidly,  the  wood  in  au 
unripe  condition,  consequently  this  last  season  has  been  very  fatal  to 
our  pear  or<'hards.  AVhenever  wc  find  pear  blight  in  the  country, 
we  find  it  preceded  by  a  season  in  which  the  wood  was  unripe  and 
the  sap  in  full  flow  when  the  freeze  came.  The  reason  why  trees 
that  are  growing  rapidly  are  more  subject  to  blight  than  others  is 
because  they  continue  to  grow  later  in  the  fall  and  the  sap  becomes 
vitiated  by  early  freezing,  whereas  trees  on  dry  clay  land  "wind  up" 
in  proper  time,  and  have  the  blight  very  little ;  consequently  our 
pear  trees  should  not  be  forced.  The  less  the  trees  grow  the  less  we 
will  find  of  ])ear  bliglit.  There  are  other  theories  with  reference  to 
the  cause  of  the  l)liglil.  Some  very  al)le  men  contend  that  it  is  a 
fungus  growth  ])roeoe(ling  from  microscopic  seeds  or  spores;  others 
think  it  the  result  of  the  attacks  of  insects,  as  they  are  often  found 
in  the  location  of  the  disease.  They  might  as  well  think  that  the 
maggots  in  a  dead  horse  kill  the  horse,  as  to  suppose  that  these  in- 
sects kill  the  tree.     The  diseased  condition  of  the  tree  induces  these 
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insect^;  to  Avork  in  the  wood.     1  do  not  understand  that  the  bliirht  in 
the  appk'  and  the  ])ear  are  tlie  same. 

Dr.  FrPiXAs. — Can  wc  reeoneile  the  idea  tiiat  the  })redisposing 
causes  are  not  the  same,  Avhen  the  disease  appears  in  aj^plcs  and  pears 
at  the  same  time,  following-  such  a  fall  as  that  of  1809  ? 

Dr.  R.  T.  Browx. — In  regard  to  this  disease,  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it,  nor  do  I  believe  any  body  else  does.  I  can  conjec- 
ture many  things.  This  much  we  know,  that  some  things  do  follow 
each  other  in  a  uniform  order,  and  we  very  naturally  infer  that  one 
is  the  cause  of  the  other.  In  fact,  I  believe  it  is  a  kind  of  instinct 
that  when  two  things  follow  in  order,  wc  set  down  the  first  as  the 
cause  and  the  second  as  the  effect.  Instinct  is  the  safest  guide  we 
can  have  when  we  grope  our  way  in  darkness,  where  we  can  not  see 
the  fact.  It  is  true  there  are  two  forms  of  blight;  one  affects  only 
the  present  year's  growth,  and  at  the  time  of  growth,  perhaps  not 
later  than  July  ;  the  other  extends  itself  through  the  limb  on  which 
the  leaf-growth  is  attached,  and  even  t^)  the  body  of  the  tree. 
While  the  leaf-growth  turns  black  and  the  leaves  die,  if  you  cut  the 
wood  below  that  you  will  find  it  affected  too.  If  you  examine  the 
Cambium  layer,  lietween  the  bark  and  the  wood,  which  is  at  that 
time  in  a  soft  or  gummy  state,  you  will  find  that  it  is  black,  and 
acid  in  its  character.  It  will  turn  ])urplc  litinus  pa])or  red.  This 
forms  a  very  delicate  test,  and  if  applied  to  the  moisture  contained 
in  the  twig  that  is  affected,  it  shows  the  presence  of  acid,  and  the 
twig  has  a  kind  of  rotton  wood  taste.  But  whether  the  sour  sap  is 
the  result  of  the  death  of  the  twig,  or  whether  the  twig  was  killed 
by  the  sour  sap  is  a  question  I  am  not  able  to  solve  yet.  You  will 
find  the  discoloration  of  the  cambium  layer  under  the  bark  before 
the  leaf  shows  it  at  all,  or  rather  the  dying  of  the  laminae  between 
the  bark  and  the  wood.  Xow  if  I  were  going  to  tell  vou  what  I 
f/uess  about  this  thing,  I  should  say  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  freezing 
that  does  it  in  the  first  place.  I  have  no  faith  in  the  ''freezing"  the- 
ory. It  is  not  freezing  that  does  the  mischief,  but  it  is  in  the  thaw- 
ing where  the  trouble  lies.  It  is  like  the  man  who  fell  about  twenty 
feet.  He  said  the  fall  didn't  hurt  him  but  the  Ughtinr/  did.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  freezing  of  fruits  kills  them  at  all,  or  very  seldom 
at  least.  If  vegetables  freeze  and  are  permitted  to  thaw-  slowly  in 
the  dark,  excluded  from  the  sunlight  entirely,  but  little  damage  is 
done  by  the  freezing,  in  many  vegetables  none  at  all;  but  if  you 
freeze  a  vegetable,  and  let  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  upon  it  in  thaw- 
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ing,  you  inevitably  kill  it;  all  vegetables  are  killed  in  that  way. 
But  if  you  thaw  plants  with  a  cloudy  day,  a  rain,  or  any  other  way, 
except  in  the  sunshine,  very  little  harm  is  done.  Two  years  ago,  on 
the  19th  of  October,  we  had  a  snow,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th  a  severe  freeze,  that  was  not  a  frost  merclv,  but  it  froze  ice 
froze  the  wood,  froze  the  apples  on  the  trees  pretty  nearly  solid.  The 
morning  following  we  had  a  bright  October  sun.  The  sun  was  high 
up  in  the  heavens,  just  beyond  the  equator,  and  it  poured  its  rays 
upon  the  frozen  trees  with  an  energy  that  destroyed  the  unlinished 
growth  in  a  day.  It  left  no  visible  signs  on  the  outside,  and  we  did 
not  sec  anything  wrong.  You  remember  how  the  trees  grew  in  the 
spring.  AVlien  the  ascending  sap  goes  up  it  does  not  pass  up 
through  the  l)ark,  or  through  the  space  between  the  bark  and  the 
Avood,  but  through  the  capillary  tubes  of  the  white  wood,  hence  this 
frozen  bark  did  not  at  all  aifect  the  first  growth  ;  the  thawing  did  no 
harm  to  the  sending  up  of  the  material  to  develop  the  first  leaves, 
and  everything  went  on  nicely  and  finely  till  the  eliminated  material 
from  the  leaf  began  to  descend  to  form  the  layer  of  new  wood  under 
the  bark.  As  soon  as  this  commenced,  the  bark  and  wood  which 
were  injured  by  the  freezing  and  thawing  obstructed  the  pa.ssage  of 
the  sap,  and  it  could  not  get  down  ;  so  the  whole  limb  died  suddenly 
from  what  medical  men  v/ould  call  congestion — congestion  of  the 
saj) ;  a  flowing  upward,  with  an  inability  to  make  a  downward  flow, 
and  instantly  the  part  through  which  there  could  be  no  downward 
flow  died.  Now  that  may  not  have  affected  the  whole  tree;  it  may 
have  been  confined  to  some  of  the  limbs.  You  will  notice  that  limb 
blight  or  bark  blight  almost  invariably  affects  the  western  or  south- 
western side  of  your  tree ;  this  is  true  of  winter  killing  also.  You 
will  rarely  find  a  tree  killed  on  the  north  side  where  it  freezes  so 
hard,  but  on  the  south  side  M'here  it  thaws  so  much.  Our  trees  thaw 
to  death.  This  may  perhaps  be  prevented  by  fastening  together  two 
pieces  of  plank  and  placing  them  on  the  south  side  of  the  tree;  in 
this  M'ay  you  secure  it  from  frequent  thawing.  I  wish  we  could  all 
get  hold  of  the  im])ortance  of  this  matter  of  sunshine  in  thawing 
these  things.  One  of  the  hardest  things  in  the  world  to  kill  is  blue 
grass  ;  but  if  you  take  a  frozen  blue  grass  sod  and  turn  it  up  to  the 
sunshine  such  a  day  as  this,  for  two  hours,  then  plant  it  out  and  cul- 
tivate it  the  best  you  can,  you  can  not  make  it  send  iq>  a  single 
germ.  And  so  it  is  with  the  roots  of  almost  all  our  vegatables. 
Nature  covers  them  up  in  the  ground,  thaws  them  in  the  dark,  and 
tluy   arc    uninjured.     Take  an   ap[)le  and    put  it  out  to-night,  let  it 
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entirely  from  the  light  until  it  has  slowly  thawed,  and  iu  a  ^veek  you 
can  scarcely  sec  that  it  has  been  fro/eu  ;  but  if  thawed  iu  the  sun- 
shine it  will  be  as  soft  as  if  baked  in  an  oven.  We  can  take  in  the 
body  of  the  tree  and  exclude  it  from  the  trouble;  but  how  about  the 
limbs?  They  may  be  damaged  greatly  while  the  trunk  shows  no 
indication  of  injury,  Now  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  circulating- 
sap  may  be  ati'ected  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  growth  is  pro- 
gressing the  feeble  life  force  permits  fermentation  to  take  place;  and 
that  may  be  the  result  of  last  season's  freezing  or  thawing;  not  leav- 
ing any  effect  on  the  tree  itself,  but  aflt'ecting  the  vital  circulation. 
Now  take  the  juice  from  a  growing  apple  or  pear  twig,  and  you  will 
find  that  it  contains  sugar  enough  to  ferment  in  the  proper  tempera- 
ture at  any  time.  What  is  the  reason  this  does  not  ferment  in  the 
growing  twigs;  It  is  because  the  vital  force  prevents  it.  The  same 
thing  prevents  it  from  fermenting  that  prevents  a  living  tree  from 
rotting.  Yet  it  may  be  so  enfeebled  by  freezing  and  thawing  that  it 
can  not  prevent  this  fermentation.  I  think  the  same  thing  will 
apply  in  the  case  of  pear  blight.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  pear 
blight  in  this  locality  on  rich  clay  soils,  but  in  our  gardens,  in  this 
hot  sandy  soil,  where  the  heat  of  the  summer  had  aroused  the  growth 
early,  we  had  none  at  all.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  on 
that  kind  of  soil  in  this  city. 

QuESTlOX. — Could  forest  protection  be  made  available  in  the 
prevention  of  the  blight  ? 

Dii.  Brown. — 1  suppose  evergreens  might  be  made  available,  and 
even  deciduous  forests  may  be,  because  there  is  a  material  diifercnce 
between  the  temperature  in  a  forest  and  on  the  open  ground.  A 
living  forest  has  a  strange  influence.  A  living  tree,  though  frozen, 
is  still  several  degrees  above  the  temperature  of  the  air  on  a  very 
cold  day,  though  it  may  get  down  to  the  freezing  point;  and  that 
increased  temperature  from  the  life  of  a  living  forest,  renders  the 
air  warmer;  and  we  may  often  protect  in  that  manner.  We  can 
protect,  with  certainty,  with  evergreens.  The  cedar,  Scotch  pine 
or  fir,  will  give  protection  from  the  frost,  or  the  influence  of  sun- 
shine when  the  sun  falls  low,  even  in  winter.  It  may  be  thought 
that  the  same  thing  that  protects  you  in  the  winter  time,  will  be  in 
the  way  in  summer  in  shutting  out  the  sunshine  when  it  is  needed 
to  assist  in  the  growth  of  the  trees,  but  you  will  remeniber  that  the 
low  position  of  the  sun,  in  the  winter  months,  throws  the  shadow 
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far  over;  while  in  the  .siimmor  numths,  it  falls  nearly  in  a  vertical 
line  to  the  ground,  so  that  the  .shadow  will  fall  over  in  the  winter 
where  it  would  do  no  injury  in  the  summer. 

Question. — Do  you  reeommend  jilanting  on  the  north  side  of 
hills? 

Dr.  Brown. — Yes;  but  they  will  Jiot  make  so  much  difference, 
because  the  trees  will  grow  up  vertically. 

Dr.  Furxas. — I  do  not  inulerstand  the  difference  between  the 
two  pear  blights.  Can  you  show  any  distinguishing  marks  between 
the  two,  but  condition  ? 

Dr.  Brown. — No;  I  "guess"  they  are  exactly  the  same,  only 
differing  in  intensity;  one  effecting  the  tree  far  enough  to  destroy 
the  cambium  layer  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  and  the  other 
going  only  so  far  as  to  effect  the  fluid  sap;  one  effects  the  growing 
wood,  the  other,  the  wood  that  grew  last  year. 

11.  Vaii.e  inquired  on  which  side  of  the  orchard,  north  or  south, 
he  would  recommend  the  planting  of  forest  trees? 

Dr.  Brown. — I  would  plant  them  on  the  south  side.  I  know 
no  remedy  except  for  the'  trunk.  We  never  think  there  is  any 
danger  until  the  thing  comes.  We  hardly  ever  take  the  precaution 
to  cut  back.  I  think  Ave  might  prevent  pear  blight  in  this  way  to 
some  extent,  as  it  certainly  results  from  excessive  growth  and 
imperfect  ripening  of  the  wood  before  frost  comes.  But  I  have 
tested  this  matter  of  protecting  trees.  Take  cherries  that  wdnter 
kill,  and  you  will  find  that  the  killing  takes  place  on  the  south- 
west side.  I  saved  a  very  nice  Black  Spanish  cherry,  at  Craw- 
fordsville,  by  boards  nailed  together  at  right  angles,  set  on  the  south 
side  of  the  tree.  This  plan  carried  it  tlirough  the  cold  winter  of 
1856,  without  any  indication  of  danuige. 

AV.  A.  IIagan. — Dr.  Brown's  theory  entirely  corrcs})onds  with 
my  notions  on  this  subject.  The  result  of  the  freezing  and  thawing 
is  the  first  cause  from  which  the  sour  sap  results;  but  there  is  one 
part  of  his  guessing  that  I  do  not  understand.  He  is  right  about 
the  sap  flowing  up  through  the  white  wood,  and  that  the  bark  may 
be  black  all  round,  yet  the  saj)  will  flow  up,  and  the  tree  will  put 
forth  leaves  when  the  wood  is  dead.  The  wood  is  formed  when  the 
sap  flows  down,  as  he  stated,  but  the  bark  may  be  taken  entirely 
from  the  tree  /or  several  inches,  and  the  tree  will  go  on,  ripen  its 
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fruit,  and  put  forth  loaves  the  next  Nc.ir.  At  the  h^anie  time,  the 
sap  "will  flow  (loM-R  and  a  lip  ^vill  be  Ibrnied  all  around  the  point 
where  the  bark  is  removed;  why  shouhl  it  not  do  the  same  in  the 
diseased  tree  ?  You  will  never  find  indieations  of  the  jiear  blight, 
but  that  the  disease  is  loeated  somewhere  below.  You  will  jind  on 
the  side  on  whieh  the  disease  is  located,  a  dead  limb,  or  half  dry 
wood.  It  shows  wherever  this  sa])  is  absorbed  and  carried  iij),  the 
disease  is  carried  up  with  it.  The  blight  may  not  result  from  one 
single  freezing  and  thawing,  but  it  is  the  continued  action  of  these 
causes  that  induces  the  disease.  The  same  is  true  in  reference  to 
tiic  borer.  You  will  never  find  the  borer  except  on  a  part  of  the 
tree  v.hcre  the  sun  strikes  it  most  forcibly.  Tlie  insect  has  an 
instinct  that  causes  it  never  to  lay  its  eggs  in  any  place  except  where 
there  is  frozen  sap.  Anything  that  will  prevent  this  sour  sap  in 
the  tree,  will  ])revent  the  blight,  and  also  prevent  the  tree  from 
being  killed  by  the  borer.  You  can  save  the  tree  from  the  borer 
by  the  use  of  boards,  or  by  any  process  that  will  protect  them  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  cold  vvcather.  I  think  we  can  accom- 
plish more  in  preventing  tlie  blight  Ijy  having  the  tree  on  suitable 
soil,  than  by  root  pruning. 

Pr.oF.  E.  T.  Cox. — What  is  the  normal  condition  of  the  sa])?  Is 
it  acid,  alkaline,  or  neutral? 

Dr.  JjJi(,)vrx. — In  the  growing  apple  tree  it  is  neutral. 

Prof.  Cox. — The  Dr.  Hull  system  of  cutting  around  the  roots  to 
improve  the  health  of  the  tree  alway.-^  reminded  me  of  the  system  of 
bleeding  that  used  to  be  employed  by  the  doctors,  in  all  cases,  to 
eradicate  disease.  That  system  has  been  pretty  well  discarded  now. 
I  think  the  root  pruning  system  is  probably  erroneous.  The  main 
cause  of  the  blight,  in  all  trees,  is  the  condition  of  the  soil  on  which 
they  grow.  AVhen  we  have  the  soil  in  proper  condition,  the  trees 
will  be  less  subject  to  blight.  I  do  not  say  that  under  all  conditions 
disease  will  not  be  brought  about,  but  the  trees  will  have  a  healthy 
growth  if  the  soil  is  proper.  When  our  heavy  clay  soils  are  under- 
drained,  the  blight  will  stop.  It  is  owing,  altogether,  to  the  want  of 
proper  and  thorough  drainage  and  circulation  of  air  around  the  roots 
of  the  tree.  AVhen  the  sap  becomes  vitiated,  the  tree  loses  its  vitality, 
and  the  freeze  has  a  greater  effect  upon  it.  When  in  a  healthy  growth, 
its  vitality  resists  the  effects  of  the  cold;  hence  every  source  of  this 
disease  will,  I  think,  be  found  in  the  soil  itself.  Not  an  individual 
in  this  house  can  show  an  instance,  unless  of  untimely  frost  or  an 
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unnatumi  climate,  of  a  tree  suffering  from  blight  \s-hcre  the  soil  is 
well  under-drained. 

Dr.  Furxas. — Where  a  tree  lias  succeeded  well  for  many  years, 
and  then  breaks  out  in  the  blight,  how  can  it  be  reconciled? 

Prof.  CV)X. — It  requires  more  nourishment  to  support  the  increased 
growth  of  the  tree,  and  it  becomes  enfeebled,  perhaps  by  age.  I  sup- 
pose there  is  a  period  of  maximum  growth  and  final  decay.  Now, 
after  they  reach  a  certain  point,  they  may  haye  less  yitality  and  less 
means  of  taking  up  nourishment  to  keep  every  point  in  perfect  health. 
At  the  same  time,  the  roots  are  less  vigorous  than  when  young,  and 
the  physical  character  of  the  soil  is  such  that  the  tree  can  not  seize 
hold  of  enough  nourishment  to  keep  up  its  vitality.  If  the  soil  is 
not  perfectly  under-drained,  and  if  the  circulation  of  the  air  is  not 
perfect  around  the  roots,  the  tree  may  starve  to  death  in  the  midst 
of  an  abundance  of  food.  There  is  scarcely  any  soil  but  that  has 
sufficient  plant  food  in  it  to  sustain  plant  life,  if  it  is  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  the  plant  can  take  hold  of  it. 

Dr.  Furnas  referred  to  some  statements  in  the  essay  by  Mr.  Man- 
ning: It  is  the  rich  ground  that  induces  the  trouble,  by  making  a 
preternatural  growth  which  is  not  matured.  He  thinks  this  fact 
would  go  in  opposition  to  the  ideas  of  the  last  speaker. 

Prof.  Cox. — When  the  roots  of  the  tree  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  amount  of  food,  it  brings  on  an  unnatural  condition  of  the 
plant,  which  produces  a  large  quantity  of  soft  wood  and  an  unheal- 
thy growth.  It  is  not  the  superabundance  of  food,  but  the  inability 
of  the  plant  to  mature  its  growtii  that  gives  us  trouble.  I  wish  to 
know  if  any  one  has  known  any  cases  of  pear  blight  where  there  is 
thorough  drainage. 

I.  1).  (j.  Nfj>son. —  It  did  a[)pcar  so  at  St.  Louis. 

J)\\.  Furnas  ccmcurred  in  the  same  opinion,  ile  believes  the 
blight  does  occur  frequently  where  th(^  ground  is  well  drained. 

Prof.  C(jX. — There  may  be  certain  unnatural  conditions  in  wliich 
the  tree  is  growing;  there  may  be  certain  abnormal  trees  whose  con- 
dition may  have  been  brought  about  by  artificial  means  :  nothing  can 
save  them  in  their  inihealthy  state.  The  soil  may  not  be  well  adap- 
ted to  such  trees.  Some  of  the  trees  referred  to,  at  St.  Louis  and 
other  places,  may  have  been  out  of  their  proper  element.  I  think 
the  main  cause  of  the  disease  will  be  found  in  the  soil  itself. 
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Mk.  Samtlk,  of  Ijiifayette,  said  lie  hail  had  a  litlh'  {'X])('rionce  in 
the  cultivation  of  pear.s.  He  had  a  piece  of  <j;r()und  that  w  as  rcinarka- 
bly  poor  which  he  planted  in  pears  fonr  years  ago,  havinj^;  nnide  a 
.selection  of  seventy  or  eiglity  varieties.  He  nuinured  the  j^^round 
very  highly  ^\•ith  bones,  etc.,  from  the  jiork-house.  The  next  vear 
he  lost  at  lea.st  one-fourth  of  them  ;  he  fdled  their  phu!cs  with  others, 
and  the  next  year  he  lost  only  a  few.  He  then  went  to  work  and 
under-drained  the  ground  well,  and  last  year  he  never  saw  a  liner 
growth  of  trees.  The  trees  were  planted  twenty  feet  apart.  He  dug 
ditches  between  the  rows  three-and-a-half  feet  deep,  and  put  in  tile. 
He  hauled  manure  from  the  town,  and  piled  it  up  several  inches  about 
the  trees.     He  attributes  his  success  to  the  underground  draining. 

Dr.  Brown. — I  regard  under-draining  just  the  same  as  the  old 
steam  doctors,  when  I  was  a  boy,  regarded  lobelia:  that  it  was  good 
for  everything. 

Mr.  McHenry,  of  Dearborn  County. — My  idea  is  that  it  is  just 
a.s  needful  to  feed  my  trees  a.s  it  is  to  feed  my  sheep  or  cattle.  I  feed 
them  twice  each  year.  All  that  men  want  in  order  to  have  good 
fruit  is  to  feed  their  trees.  In  planting,  if  I  can  not  drain  the 
ground,  I  dig  a  hole  by  the  side  of  the  tree  to  carry  oif  the  water 
from  the  roots.  In  this  kind  of  business,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the 
kind  of  ground  on  which  the  trees  are  planted. 

Mr.  Kimbai.l,  of  California. — There  is  no  mistake  but  what  the 
pear  crop  is  a  valuable  one,  but  it  is  not  best  to  try  to  raise  too  many 
kinds.  A  few  kinds  only  are  desirable.  It  is  nice  to  have  many 
kinds  to  look  at,  but  v/hen  we  want  to  realize  money,  five  or  six 
kinds  are  all  that  are  necessary.  The  best  kinds,  in  my  opinion,  are 
the  Belle,  Bartlett,  Sheldon,  Duchess,  and  A'icar. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  J.  (Jotton,  was  adopted : 

Ii^:solicd.  That  it  is  tiic  fleiise  of  this  Board  that  iindcrdraiiuiig  iw  tlie  best  preventive 
of  the  pear  blight. 


MORNIXa    SESSION — DR.    FURNAS    IN    THE    CHAIR. 

TRIP  OF  THK  OFFICERS  OF  THK  INDIAK.V  IIOUTlCULTniAI.  SOCIKTY  TO  TKItUE  HAUTi.'. 

The  Indiana  Horticultural  Society  has  generally  had  an  ad  interim  committee, 
whope  duty  it  waH  to  examine  and  report  upon  such  fruit  as  could  not  be  exhibited  at 
the  annual  meetingn.     This  committee  was  also  expected  to  report  on  any  and  all 
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subjects  of  general  interest  to  the  cause  of  limticulturc  in  the  State.  The  necessity 
of  such  a  couiniittee  is  apparent  to  every  fruit  raiser,  yet  vei-y  little  has  ever  been 
accomplished  by  it.  Of  so  little  use  ha.s  been  the  labors  of  this  committee  that  it  has 
been  left  off  for  a  year  or  so  past.  The  officers  and  Fruit  Committee,  constituting  a 
Board  of  Horticulture,  made  a  beginning  on  Thursday,  the  4th  day  of  August,  by  a 
flying  trip  to  Terre  Haute,  meeting  with  the  Terre  Haute  HorticuUural  Society,  and 
yisiting  the  fruit  growers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 

The  party  first  visited  the  grounds  of  the  Heinl  Brothers  in  the  south-eastern  part 
•  of  the  city  suburbs.  These  brothei-s  are  workers,  as  is  plain  to  be  seen  as  soon  as 
you  enter  their  grounds.  They  have  several  greenhouses  and  propagating  houses, 
and  are  the  principal  florists  of  the  city.  We  first  noticed  the  Van  Buren  golden 
dwarf  peach,  which  is  being  tried,  with  the  result  of  just  one  peach  tliis  season. 
They  have  several  varieties  of  apples  on  paradise  stocks,  which  makes  very  pretty 
dwarfs.  The  grapes  (a  list  of  which  we  did  not  get)  were  doing  finely;  many  of 
the  early  varieties,  such  as  the  Hartford,  were  coloring  nicely.  But  little  rot  was 
to  be  seen.  In  pears  they  have  a  few  nice  specimen  trees.  "VVe  noticed  Bartlett's 
Flemish  Beauty,  Clapp's  Favorite,  Seckel,  and  many  others.  They  make  a  specialty 
of  the  Irish  Juniper,  and  the  long  rows  of  this  beautiful  evergreen  gave  evi- 
dence of  superior  cultivation.  Neatness  and  thoroughness  generally  are  character- 
istics of  this  enterprising  firm  of  nurserymen. 

In  the  afternoon  we  visited  the  horticultural  meeting,  which  was  held  over  the 
river,  at  the  house  of  C.  W.  Barbour.  After  an  interesting  drive  up  the  river 
bottom  some  three  or  four  miles,  we  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  meeting  was 
held,  which  we  found  largely  attended,  organized,  and  going  on  with  its  business. 
The  ladies  seemed  to  constitute  as  large  a  part  of  the  meeting  as  the  gentlemen,  and, 
in  their  participation  in  it,  acquitted  themselves  handsomely.  One  lady  read  a  very 
sensible  essay  on  cookery,  which  we  would  like  to  have  procured  for  publication,  but 
it  had  to  "take  its  place  on  the  files,"  and  we  suppose  that  will  be  the  last  of  it. 
The  table  was  well  filled  with  apples,  grapes,  blackberries,  mulberries,  tomatoes,  etc. 
Every  member  was  called  on  for  "remarks,"  most  of  whom  responded  in  a  practical 
way  on  some  subject  in  connection  with  the  fruit  interest.  Some  very  beautiful 
specimens  of  red-stripe  apple  were  presented  for  a  name ;  also  some  Golden  Sweet- 
ing, which  the  meeting  named  respectively.  The  great  subject  of  discussion  was  the 
profit  of  fruit-raising,  to  Avhich  was  added  the  appendix  on  the  mischievous  cflects  of 
curculios  and  codling  moths.  United  effort  in  the  destruction  of  the  former  by 
jarring  the  trees  and  catching  them  upon  sheets,  or  with  the  curculio  catcher,  was 
recommended,  and  for  the  latter.  Dr.  Trimble's  hay  band  around  the  body  of  the  tree 
under  which  they  will  secrete  themselves,  to  pass  their  pupa  state,  or  by  hanging  old 
clothes  in  the  top  of  the  tree  for  the  same  purpose — by  cither  of  which  they  can 
easily  be  destroyed.  Lighted  lamps  were  recommended  by  some  as  a  sufficient  means 
of  attracting  the  codling  moth  to  the  light  by  night,  but  was  condemned  by  othei-s. 
There  was  one  thing  about  which  all  were  agreed,  and  that  was  that  "something 
must  be  done  ;"  but  what'tliat  something  was  did  not  appear  so  clearly  as  to  entirely 
satisfy  all  present.  All,  however,  concurred  in  the  oiDinion  that  all  wind-falls  should 
be  gathered  by  hand  and  destroyed,  or  consumed  by  allowing  the  stock  hogs  the  free 
run  of  the  orchard. 

After  the  adjournment,  supper  was  announced,  which,  to  say  the  least,  was 
magnificent.  Though  some  of  our  party  had  excused  themselves  from  participating 
in  the  discussions  just  closed,  yet  all  of  them  made  full  hands  in  this  feature  of  the 
exercises. 

This  closed  investigations  for  the  day,  and   our  party  wa-s  divided  up  among  those 
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present  for  rest  until  the  next  morning  ;  and  when  we  met  again  on  tlie  monnng  of 
the  5th,  each  one  declared  that  he  was  the  most  fortunate  in  being  assigned  to  kind 
friends.  Being  individually  a.'wigned  to  Hon.  H.  D.  Scott,  our  investigations  com- 
menced on  his  grounds  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  Senator  Scott  is  an 
enthuflia.stic  amateur  in  fruits  and  Howcrs,  having  a  small  but  well  arranged  green- 
house, as  well  a.s  extensive  vegetable  garden,  orchard  and  ornamental  grounds.  We 
tried  to  assist  in  correcting  the  nomenclature  of  his  list  of  apjilcs ;  found  some  fine 
Summer  Queens,  llightop  Sweetings,  Summer  Pennocks.  Early  Joe,  Ortlcy,  Baldwins, 
etc.  As  the  work  of  the  codling  moth  is  to  be  seen  everywhere,  of  course  it  is  here. 
The  grapes  on  these  grounds  are  rotting  some  little.  Pruning  is  done  on  the  let 
alone  system,  measurably,  and  if  persisted  in  will  certainly  result  in  an  unmanageable 
and  unprofitable  vineyard. 

"We  made  a  short  call  at  M.  S.  Durhams,  and  then  vieited  A.  B.  Pegg.  Here  we 
found  abundance  of  interesting  material.  First  we  visited  his  Lawton  blackberries, 
of  which  he  has  some  three  acres.  The  yield  is  seventy  bushels  per  acre  ;  he  pays 
seven  cents  per  gallon  for  picking,  and  gets  fifty  cents  per  gallon  in  tlic  market, 
while  he  said  his  whole  expense  of  culture  this  season  had  not  exceeded  ten  dollars 
for  the  entire  crop.  Friend  Pegg  said  the  crop  wa.s  miserably  gathered,  but  to  us, 
who  were  unaccustomed  to  such  sights,  the  crop  wa.s  quite  full  even  then.  We  must 
pass  the  large  apple,  pear  and  cherry  orchards,  where  we  found  not  much  to  criti- 
cLse,  but  on  the  contrary  much  to  commend,  and  take  a  trip  through  hLs  vineyard 
of  2,500  bearing  vines.  The  trellis  system  is  in  use,  wire  being  substituted  for 
hiths.  Some  rot  was  to  be  seen;  "too  much  vines"  was  the  advice  given.  These 
vine.-^  must  be  thinned,  or  a  failure  may  be  anticipated  soon. 

The  piincipal  varieties  are  Catawba,  Concord,  Hartford,  Clinton  and  a  few  of 
several  other  sorts.  The  vines  are  all  full  of  grapes,  and  promise  a  good  yield.  But 
we  must  hasten  on. 

Next  we  called  on  Joseph  Gilbert.  Here  we  found  a  large  collection  of  every- 
thing in  the  line  of.  both  large  and  small  fruits.  The  vineyard  of  several  thousand 
vines,  mostly  of  leading  varieties,  all  of  which  are  in  full  bearing,  was  a  splendid 
sight;  yet  the  knife  must  be  used,  or  too  much  bearing  wood  will  be  the  result,  and  a 
consequent  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  fruit.  Sixteen  hoop  apple  trees,  about  two 
feet  in  diameter,  are  yet  thrifty,  and,  at  this  time,  loaded  with  nice  apples.  Some  of 
these  trees  have  yielded  fifty-ibur  bushels  of  apples  to  the  tree,  of  a  season,  which 
brought  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  bushel !  We  doubt  if  a  ymch  better  record  can 
be  found  in  the  State.  These  sixteen  hcop  trees  would  support  a  small  family  eco- 
nomically provided  for,  besides  laying  up  .something  for  a  "rainy  day"  After  a 
boat  ride  in  the  Shoo  Fly  over  his  fish-pond,  we  left,  feeling  that  if  any  one  else 
wants  a  pleasant  and  instructive  horticultural  visit,  as  well  as  to  meet  an  enterprising 
fruit-grower  and  extensive  farmer,  he  had  better  visit  friend  Gilbert. 

We  next  took  a  Dutchman  very  much  by  surj)rise — Edward  Haas.  This  gentleman 
has  fifteen  acres  of  ground,  and  does  all  the  work  himself,  both  cultivating  and  mar- 
keting. How  one  man  can  do  so  much,  even  if  he  is  a  farmer,  is  more  than  we  can 
comprehend.  He  apologized  by  saying :  "  Every  ding  is  in  de  weeds."  A  look 
through  his  grounds  proved  his  intelligence  as  a  cultivator — and  such  pears  we  did 
not  see  anywhere  else  in  our  trip.  Howell,  Clapp's  Favorite,  vSheldon,  Bloodgood 
(the  latter  ripe  and  gone),  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty,  Seckcl,  Belie  Lucrative, 
Doyenne,  d'Ete,  and  many  others,  all  sound,  thrifty,  and  productive.  Five  thousand 
grape-vines  were  in  fruit,  all  looking  well,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  little  rot. 
The  grape  arbors  were  very  cool  and  inviting;  but  we  had  to  bid  farewell,  to  look 
elsewhere. 

Doc.  J.— H.  S.— 4 
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Onr  party  next  called  on  PJiil.  ]I.  Monninger,  abom  a  mile  norlli  ot  the  citj.  Th'tf 
is  another  (ierman,  with  a  little  plat  of  sixty  thousand  grape-vines,  f^orty  thon?!- 
and  of  these  are  now  loaded  with  grapes.  Friend  Monninger  ha.<  more  of  the 
"  get  up  and  go  "  about  him  than  any  man  we  ever  met,  big  or  littJe.  There  is  jost 
as  mucli  energj',  politeness,  kind  attention,  communicativenea'^,  and  enthusiasm  as  can 
possibly  be  put  in  a  man  that  wears  no  bigger  breeches  than  he  does.  When  told  the 
object  of  our  visit,  he  made  us  welcome,  and  immediately  led  the  way  through  h'm 
extensive  grounds,  pouring  forth  his  j)ractical  remarks  in  reference  to  grape-raising, 
including  every  department,  from  propagation  up  to  the  ripe  grapes,  a,s  well  as  the 
manufacture  of  the  wine.  The  culture  is  clean,  the  pruning  carefully  done,  and  the 
vines  neatly  tied  to  the  trellis,  which  is  principally  of  number  twelve  iron  wire. 
That  his  system  of  culture  is  a  success  now,  can  not  be  denied.  It  is,  however, 
comparatively  new,  and  may  not  bear  the  test  of  time.  For  instance,  he  believes 
that  by  deep  planting  the  roots  of  the  vine  may  be  kept  far  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  thus  guard  against  injury  from  the  drouth  or  frost,  lie  also  makes  a 
specialty  of  pruning  off  the  "dew  roots."  Again,  he  favors  and  practices  low 
training,  so  that  the  fruit  often  touched  the  ground.  The  renewal  xyitein  is  also  put  in 
practice,  and  every  means  used  to  furnish  a  succession  of  bearing  wood,  and  work 
out  the  old.  AVhen  asked  if  he  trenched  hLs  grounds,  his  answer  was,  ''  You  bet, 
two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  deep."  In  many  places  he  had  hauled  gravelly  soil 
and  spread  it  over  the  vinej'ard,  since  the  planting  of  the  vines,  to  the  depth  of  two 
feet.  When  some  of  our  party  asked  if  the  grapes  would  not  get  dirt  on  them  when 
trained  so  near  the  ground,  he  said  it  made  no  difference  for  wine.  He  proposes  to 
make  his  entire  crop  into  w'ine,  and  thinks  every  four  vines  will  make  a  gallon. 
Then  his  entire  crop  will  yield  ten  thousand  gallons  of  wine.  Friend  Mon- 
ninger thinks  that  the  rot  in  grapes  is  induced  by  the  sting  of  a  large  bi*own  beetle, 
so  often  seen  on  the  grape  vine.  In  this  opinion  he  runs  against  the  authorities  of 
the  times,  and  he  or  they  will  have  to  back  down.  Not  trammeled  by  books,  or 
thiories,  he  is  able  to  impart  much  practical  information  ;  but  we  miss  our  guess  if  as 
close  an  observer  as  we  think  he  is,  will  not  have  occasion  to  change  some  of  his  ideas 
in  less  than  five  years.  We  noticed  a  large  force  engaged  on  a  wine  cellar  twenty  feet 
wide,  twenty  feet  deep,  and  seventy  feet  long.  AV^e  left  tliL*  vineyard  feeling  that  we 
had  learned  some  good  lessons  in  grape-growing. 

Our  party  took  dinner,  by  invitation,  with  C.  Barbour,  about  two  miles  north  of  the 
city.  lie  is  a  fanner  and  dairj'man  ;  has  a  farm  of  three  lumdred  and  twenty  acres, 
as  rich  as  is  to  be  foiyid  on  Fort  Harrison  I'rairie.  He  showed  us  a  thirty-acre  field 
of  corn,  eight  acres  of  which  is  entered  for  the  premium  on  corn  by  the  Vigo  Agri- 
cultural Society.  Best  judges  say  this  ])iece  of  corn  will  go  considerably  over  cue 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Our  visit  being  finished,  our  friends  who  had  joined  u'*  at  Terre  Hr>"t,e 
returned  us  to  the  four  o'clock  train,  in  time  for  our  return.  The  Terre  Haute  fi  - 
growers  have  already  accomplished  much,  and  will  achieve  more ;  but  tliere  is  o.  o 
feature  among  them  in  which  we  look  for  no  improvement,  simply  because  there  is  no 
room  for  any.  That  is  the  hospitable  way  in  which  they  took  care  of  our  party,  by 
providing  conveyance,  suspending  their  own  work,  and  showing  us  around,  and  in 
every  possible  way  anticipating  our  wants.  We  can  not  close  without  s[)ecially  men- 
tioning the  obligations  imposed  on  our  party  by  Joseph  Gilbert,  John  G.  Heinl, 
Senator  Scott,  A.  B.  Pegg,  and  C.  Barbour. 

Our  party  is  also  placed  under  obligations  to  General  T.  A.  Morris  for  the  liberal 
manner  in  which  he  lent  his  aid  to  our  invcsitigations,  by  passing  all  of  u.?  over  the 
new  Indianapolis  and  St.  Ix)uis  Kailroad  free. 
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The  Doctor  luklod,  in  reference  to  the  attentions  .shown  tlie  party 
hy  the  railroads,  etc.,  that  on  behalf  of  such  liberality  and  kindness, 
wc  have  met  with  more  than  avc  antici})ated.  I  have  heard  some 
people  grumbling  in  regard  to  the  railroad  men — that  they  are  not 
disposed  to  accommodate  the  ])ublic,  etc.  I  have  found  nothing  of 
the  kind  myself.  General  Morris  tenders  ns  passes  to  any  place 
we  may  Avish  to  go  on  horticultural  investigations.  Such  men  as 
General  Morris,  Colonel  Simpson,  and  David  Macy,  are  ready 
and  willing  to  do  anything  for  us;  they  will  second  our  efforts, 
and  if  any  are  to  blame,  it  is  we,  for  not  stirring  this  thing  up. 
This  liberality  on  their  part,  encourages  work,  and  increases  busi- 
ness over  the  roads.  Whenever  there  is  a  living  society  here,  you 
may  depend  upon  the  railroad  men  helping  you. 

T.  Montgomery,  of  Illinois. — The  Illinois  Central  is  denomi- 
nated by  many  people  ai?  one  of  the  greatest  monopolies  in  the 
Western  States.  But  it  works  to  the  interest  of  horticulture, 
and  ad  inferbn  committees  are  passed  over  the  whole  length  of  the 
road,  on  their  visits  to  the  different  parts  of  the  State.  When  rail- 
road companies  sec  live  men  engaged  in  any  enterprise  like  this, 
they  can  not  fail  to  discover  that,  as  the  thing  is  developed,  it  will 
only  bring  money  into  their  hands;  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  **  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you." 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  : 

Whereas,  The  Purdue  Agricultural  College,  located  at  Lafayette,  embraces,  and 
fully  recognizes  the  science  of  Horticulture  in  its  contemplated  course  of  instruction  ; 
and, 

Whereas,  In  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  College,,  this 
Society  was  left  without  representation  ;  and, 

Whereas,  Such  representation  would,  in  our  judgment,  contribute  alike  to  the 
interests  of  the  College  and  the  Society ;  therefore, 

Rfsolved,  That  the  Society,  at  its  present  session,  appoint  a  committee  of  three,  to 
memorialize  the  incoming  Legislature  of  this  State,  to  grant  this  Board  a  suitable 
representation  in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  of  said  College,  at  the  earliest  convenient 
dat«. 

(Signed,)  J.  COTTON. 

W.  n.  RAGAN. 

Dr.  Furnas  said  he  was  glad  the  resolution  had  been  presented. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  people  to  let  their  wants  be  known  if  they 
are  to  be  granted.  The  matter  must  be  pressed  upon  the  legisla- 
ture by  memorials  and  petitions  from  every  side.  In  this  you  must 
let  the  people  know  you  are  anxious  to  be  i^epresented,  and  then 
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ply  them  in  earnest,  and  right  along,  till  they  comply  with  your 
wishers.  "When  the  subject  comes  before  the  Legislature,  let  us  send 
in  resolutions  and  petitions — anything,  and  everything,  to  take 
them  by  storm.  The  thing  lies  with  us — with  you,  with  me,  with 
all  of  us. 

J.  Cotton. — I  understand  there  was  a  disposition,  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  the  Legislature,  when  the  subject  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  came  before  them,  to  decline  the  whole  thing,  and  it 
came  near  being  rejected ;  but  for  the  eflbrts  of  some  earnest 
agricultural  and  horticultural  men  outside  of  the  Legislature,  it 
probably  would  have  done  so;  by  their  exertions  it  passed,  and  will 
now  soon  go  into  operation.  Now,  as  this  institution,  as  the  pre- 
amble sets  forth,  recognizes  fully  the  science — the  beautiful,  the 
grand,  the  important  science  of  horticulture  in  its  contemplated 
course  of  instruction,  it  is  appropriate,  it  is  right,  that  this  Society 
should  be  recognized  on  the  Board.  Then  we  can  get  into  the 
practical  workings  of  these  grand  institutions  that  we  are  getting 
up  in  the  State,  and  can  all  work  harmoniously  for  the  result. 

■Resolution  adopted. 


PAPER    ox    TREE    PLANTING,    BY   T.    MONTGOilERY,    OF     MATTOON, 

ILLINOIS. 

TREE    PLANTING. 

Having  been  a  citizen  of  Hendricks  county  until  about  six  years  ago,  when  I  took 
up  my  residence  where,  according  to  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Eagan,  the  mania  for 
tree  planting  prevails,  and  it  would  not  be  strange  if  I  by  this  time  had  caught  it; 
and  since  reading  his  article  written  upon  attending  our  State  meeting,  at  Galesburg, 
I  have  traveled  over  considerable  of  the  centi-al  portion  of  Hendricks,  wliicli  county 
I  take  it  is  more  than  an  average  county  in  horticultural  interests,  considering  the 
number  of  the  oflicers  of  your  society  taken  from  its  citizens.  I  confess  to  you  that 
my  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  well  if  this  tree  ]>lanting  mania  was  contagious.  In 
all  my  travels  and  observations,  I  noted  the  decay  and  death  of  almost  all  tiie  old 
orchards,  and  only  one  man,  Enos  Hadley,  who  was  supplying  the  place  of  old  trees 
with  young  ones;  and  but  very  few  young  orchards  planted.  In  the  neighborhoods 
of  Dr.  Furnas,  Ragan,  White  and  Pearson,  unless  they  are  planting  on  a  very  large 
scale,  much  more  than  I  have  reason  to  believe  is  done,  the  fruit  crop  in  Hendricks 
county  ^yill,  in  a  few  years,  be  very  much  decreased,  as  the  old  orchards  to  which  I 
have  alluded  are  now  gone  beyond  redemption.  The  fruit  must  be  of  very 
inferior  quality,  as  a  healthy  tree  alone  produces  good  fruit.  I  have  only 
alluded  to  apple  trees.     As  to  the  other  fruits,  peaches,  cherries,  grapes  and  small 
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fruit,  no  attention  is  given  to  them;  and  more  tlum  one  place  where  I  Iiave  been, 
tliey  set  on  their  tables  the  Wood  raspberry,  notwithstanding  the  eflbrtfi  of  Doolittle, 
and  one  hundred  and  one  others  who  have  cried  out,  "P^ureka!"  Of  course,  near 
large  cities  and  good  markets,  they  are  going  on  cultivating  their  fruits  and  Iheir 
tastes  for  the  same,  and  should  not  be  included  in  above  allusions.  But  there  cer- 
tainly is  still  room  for  the  mania  of  tree  planting  in  Indiana,  and  when  you  take 
into  account  the  wholesale  destruction  of  forest  timber,  there  is  no  attempt  as  yet  to 
supply  the  lack  of  timber  that  must  soon  come  upon  you.  Counting  the  present 
value  of  timber  trees,  walnut,  poplar  and  oak,  very  much  of  the  land  would  be  worth 
to-day,  five  times  as  much  if  it  had  its  original  timber  standing  as  it  was  ten  years 
ago ;  and  when  you  reflect  that  this  destruction  is  wholesale,  and  embraces  in  its 
length  and  breadth  all  the  north  and  northwest,  it  only  re(]uires  but  a  thought,  and 
the  fact  that  now  from  $50  to  $75  is  offered  for  one  walnut  tree,  just  such  as  Mr. 
Kagan  in  his  forest  life  used  to  call  in  his  neighbors  to  roll  in  heaps  to  be  burned, 
and  which  many  others  of  you  have  no  doubt  also  done.  Where  will  the  next  gen- 
eration get  their  walnut  lumber  from?  The  same  is  true  of  the  oak.  Thousand  of 
dollars  to-day  paid  out  for  staves  on  all  your  railroads,  and  the  cry  is  more  cars  for 
their  transportation.  Viewing  these  facts  and  considering  their  importance,  knowing 
the  value  of  timber,  and  appreciating  it  as  we  do  in  Illinois,  I  would  say,  "Wood- 
man, spare  the  tree;"  to  all,  save  your  timber;  plant  two,  yea,  a  dozen,  where  you 
wantonly  destroy  one ;  by  all  meatis,  catch  the  tree  planting  mania  before  you  convert 
your  lands  into  a  worse  tlian  prairie  state. 

W.  A.  IIagax  approved  of  the  recommendations  of  the  paper. 
The  fact  that  we  often  fail  in  obtaining  a  fidl  crop  of  some  kinds  of 
frnit,  shoidd  not  prevent  us  from  planting  trees.  Sometimes  we  do 
not  raise  a  good  crop  of  wheat  for  five  or  six  years,  but  the  farmers 
persevere ;  they  arc  not  discouraged ;  and  at  some  time  they  reap 
an  abundant  harvest.  We  must  have  fruit  in  our  country.  If  it  is 
hard  to  raise  fruit,  it  will  be  worth  a  greater  price.  If  it  takes 
twice  as  much  to  raise  a  bushel  of  fruit  as  now,  it  will  be  worth 
twice  as  much  to  us.  Men  will  have  to  be  paid  for  raising  it.  If 
we  do  not  have  so  many,  and  so  good  apples  upon  a  tree,  we  must 
have  more  trees.  The  great  trouble  is,  we  sometimes  get  up  too  big 
cstimate-s  of  the  profits,  as  we  did  last  night  over  the  Lawton  black- 
berry. Men  become  maniacs  on  the  subject,  and  go  into  it  largely 
by  planting  certain  kinds  of  fruit;  they  are  taken  care  of  for  a 
while,  then  are  neglected;  the  grass  grows  up  around  them,  and  the 
experiment  fails.  Instead  of  a  wail  going  up  here  in  Indianapolis, 
and  discouragements  going  forth  from  this  Society,  we  ought  to 
send  out  recommendations  to  plant  more  fruit  trees.  Fruit  is  one 
of  man's  natural  diets.  Without  it,  he  will  not  be  vigorous  and 
healthy.  The  acid  in  the  fruit  is  just  as  nuich  necessary  to  keep  the 
system  in  good  order  as  the  oil  is  to  a  machine. 

J.  Cotton'. —  I   fully  indorse   the  old   sentiment,  that  "  he  who 
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'plants  a  tree  is  a  benefactor  to  his  race."  My  attention  has  for  sev- 
eral years  been  called  to  this  wanton  destruction  of  our  native  forests. 
Pour  years  ago  I  read  in  the  Scientific  American  the  statement,  made 
and  sustained  by  a  careful  observer,  that  unless  there  is  a  change  in 
the  practice  of  the  American  peojile,  we  shall  experience  a  wood 
famine^within  fifty  years.  I  think  we  ought  not  to  destroy  the  ten- 
derest~'shrub ;  let  it  grow.  If  it  is  not  in  the  right  place,  take  it  up 
and  put  it  there.  Do  not  destroy  it.  As  to  planting,  I  am  here  as 
a  learner.'^I  know  but  little  about  horticulture,  but  I  want  to  learn 
a  great\lcal.  I  can  make  as  much  fuss  over  a  tree  as  any  man  in 
the  world;  I  can  talk  to  it,  hug  it,  and  love  it  as  ranch  as  any  man. 
I  am  trying  to  raise  some  fruit  trees;  I  am  trying  to  fix  a  home  to 
live  in';  and  everything  that  pertains  to  home  government  and  food 
is  interesting  to  me.  In  small  fruits,  I  have  succeeded  as  well  as  my 
neighbors — better  than  many  of  them.  We  have  a  horticultural 
society  in  our  neighborhood,  which  is  a  success.  AVe  have  our  festi- 
vals about  once  in  six  weeks ;  get  our  wives  and  children  out  there ; 
eat,  sing]songs,  and  have  a  good  time  generally.  This  thing  of  plant- 
ing trees  we  can  not  be  too  enthusiastic  about.  Let  us  plant  forest 
trees,  fruit  trees,  and  all  other  trees.  When  I  went  to  Moore's  Hill 
I  found  four  or  five  tons  of  bones  in  a  slaughter-yard,  and  obtained 
permission  to  take  tliem  to  my  farm.  I  had  them  pounded  up,  and 
in  planting  my  orchard  I  placed  about  half  a  bushel  of  them  under 
each  tree.  My  trees  have  grown  splendidly ;  everybody  admires 
them.  A  friend^of  mine  got  the  same  list  of  trees,  and  planted  them 
at  the  same  time.  Now  my  trees  are  three  times  as  large  as  his.  I 
think  the  phosphates  are  contributing  largely  to  their  growth.  I , 
give  them  a  gentle  washing  off  about  every  month  with  soap-suds, 
making  the  suds  very  strong  in  winter  and  weaker  in  summer. 

I.  C.  Feiikis,  of  Seymour. — The  idea  of  planting  an  orchard  is  a 
very  common  one  with  almost  every  one  that  has  not  an  orchard  over 
the  country;  but  in  order  to  make  them  the  most  profitable,  for  indi- 
vidual planting,  men  nuist  use  their  eyes,  and  find  what  varieties 
will  succeed  l)est  in  their  localities.  In  failing  to  do  this,  many  make 
great  mistakes  in  planting.  More  is  to  be  considered  in  the  selection 
to  make  an  orchard  a  success  than  there  is  in  the  planting.  You 
may  go  through  Southern  Indiana  and  j)lant  it  all  in  ap])le  trees,  and 
unless  you  have  made  a  judicious  selection,  you  will  not  have  much 
fruit.  Agents  come  through  there  w  ith  their  fine  pictures  and  illus- 
trations of  diffei-ent  varieties,  and  many  persons  are  selecting  trees 
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eyes  in  the  selection ;  find  out  what  one-tenth  of  the  varieties  are 
that" bear  every  year;  plant  these  trees,  and  you  will  have  an  orchard 
that  is  a  8ucce.s>s. 

In  reply  to  questions  respecting  the  cultivation  and  value  of  the 
chestnut,  he  said  he  considers  its  cultivation  very  })r()ritable.  He 
n\Lsos  the  large  Spanish,  as  well  as  other  kinds.  Chestnut  trecvS  will 
grow  large  enough  to  make  six  or  eight  rails  to  the  cut  in  eight  years. 
They  will  average  a  rail  per  \v;\r  for  eight  years.  They  come  into 
b^'aring  and  bear  abundantly  in  eight  years,  if  planted  in  good  soil. 
The  chestnut  is  a  more  durable  timber  than  oak ;  it  makes  better 
podts,  and  lasts  better  in  the  ground  than  oak.  Next  to  it  for  dura- 
bility is  the  black  locu.st.  Along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad 
they  are  now  using  chestnut  and  locust  for  telegraph  poles.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  chestnut  will  succeed  this  far  north  or  not. 
They  do  not  winter-kill  with  us  at  all. 

W.  H.  Uaoan. — I  would  refer  to  Mr.  Ferris'  remarks  as  corrob- 
orating ray  own  opinions.  We  should  select  as  well  as  plant.  In 
Illinois  they  recommend,  as  shrubs,  elder,  spice  bushes,  and  all  such 
planting  as  that.  Such  I  aim  to  discard.  Mr.  Cotton  says  he  would 
not  destroy  the  most  tender  shrub.  What  would  our  State  be  if  these 
principles  were  carried  out?  There  are  trees  that  we  ought  not  to 
recommend  to  avi/  man.  Thes*.^  extravagant  recommendations  are 
yn\i\t  I  wish  to  discourage.  I  by  no  means  discourage  tree  planting, 
but  I  wish  ]KV)ple  to  .select  g(X)d  varieties. 

.   11.  Vaile  asked  how  far  north  chestnuts  can  be  grown. 

Dh.  Furnas  adojited  the  views  of  previous  .sj)eakers  on  the  culti- 
vation of  the  chestnut;  says  he  has  found  them  bearing  only  three 
years  after  planting,  but  in  general  they  do  not  bear  a  very  full  crop 
till  six  or  eight  years  old.  There  is  this  difficulty  in  raising  them 
for  the  fruit:  .some  are  hermaphrodites,  and  are  not  independent 
bearers.     These,  however,  can  be  used  for  timber. 

I.  C.  Fkrrls. — There  is  a  person  in  my  neighborhood  who  has  an 
orchard  of  chestnuts,  which  he  considers  as  more  valuable  than 
peaches.  The  nuts  sell  at  from  four  to  six  dollars  per  bushel  at 
Seymour.  Some  years  the  chestnuts  beat*  only  partial  crops,  but  in 
g*:neral  they  yield  well.  The  crop  this  season  was  not  .so  good  as 
u-sual. 

Dr.  Fi.'RN'.v,s. — About  how  far  apart  should  we  plant  chestnuts? 
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I.  C.  Ferki^. — They  should  be  planted  ten  or  twelve  feet  apart. 

Dr.  Furnas. — How  would  it  do,  if  we  want  posts  for  trellises  or 
other  purposes,  to  plant  closer,  so  that  they  will  grow  up  more  slender? 

I.  C.  Ferris. — It  will  do  well  to  plant  closer,  and  thin  them 
out  as  it  becomes  necessary.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  locust  as  a 
timber  tree,  only  that  it  throws  up  suckers.  I  do  not  want  anything 
that  is  subject  to  sucker.  I  have  to  kill  an  immense  amount  of 
sassafras  every  year  for  this  reason.  The  chestnut  will  not  do  this. 
You  may  cut  down  an  old  chestnut  tree,  and  young  shoots  will  run 
up  from  the  stump  to  the  hight  of  fifteen  or  tw'enty  feet  in  one 
season.  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  chestnut  knows 
that  if  we  cut  down  fine  old  trees,  which  are  sometimes  five  feet 
through,  they  will  throw  out  young  suckers  from  the  stumps. 
By  trimming  these  shoots,  leaving  one,  two,  or  three  to  a  stump,  they 
will  grow  very  rapidly,  but  while  the  tree  is  standing  they  do  not 
send  up  suckers. 

J.  Cotton. — In  Virginia  the  people  make  their  shingles  almost 
entirely  of  that  timber.  In  Fredericksburg  there  are  roofs,  old  aud 
moss-grown,  looking  to  have  been  on  the  houses  for  a  hundred  years, 
that  are  made  of  chestnut.  It  is  considered  to  be  the  best  timber 
for  shingles. 

Mr.  DuNGAN,  of  Johnson  county. — I  have  had  some  little 
experience  with  this  timber ;  I  was  raised  till  ten  years  old  where 
the  chestnut  was  indigenous — in  Virginia.  There  the  trees  grow  to 
four  or  five  feet  in  diameter.  I  have  never  worked  in  any  kind  of 
wood  that  was  so  nice  as  the  chestnut.  No  timber  succeeds  better 
there  than  it.  The  climate  is  about  as  cold  a.s  this.  The  shingles 
made  of  tliis  wood  will  last  as  long  as  a  man  would  want  tliem  to. 
I  hardly  ever  knew  of  houses  being  re-roofed  in  A^irginia.  Just  as 
great  care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  forest  timber  as  in  fruit 
trees.  We  liave  not  a  very  great  supply  of  lasty  timber,  and  we 
resort  to  many  stratagems  to  get  something  more  lasty  than  oak. 
Those  kinds  which  we  consider  best  in  this  respect  are  not  very  lasty 
in  their  young  growth.  I  think  the  chestnut  is  what  we  need.  This 
question  should  be  agitated  and  talked  about  till  the  cultivation  of 
those  trees  becomes  more  general.  1  planted  some  chestnuts  a  few 
years  ago,  but  they  all  dictt  from  the  effects  of  the  ants  at  the  roots. 

I.  C.  Ferris. — There  is  a  house  roof  of  chestnut  in  my  neighbor- 
hood that  LS  over  thirty  years  old,  aud  it  does  not  leak  anywhere  yet 
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Layton  Hawkins. — I  lived,  while  in  Iowa,  in  the  latitude  of 
Chicago.  Men  there  raise  chestnut  trees  which  bear  to  some  extent. 
It  is  considered  that  they  will  begin  to  boar  there  at  ten  years  old. 

W.  A.  IvAGAN. — When  growing  rapidly  in  the  nursery  they  are 
about  as  liable  to  kill  as  the  peach,  but  when  you  get  them  out  to 
growing  where  they  arc  not  cultivated  so  thoroughly,  they  seem  to 
be  about  as  hardy  as  the  oak.  The  first  chestnut  trees  in  this  part 
of  the  country  were  on  Reuben  Ragan's  place.  They  were  killed 
down  in  1832,  but  sprouted  up,  and  have  been  bearing  for  a  number 
of  years ;  they  are  fine  trees  yet.  There  are  some  trees  a  few  miles 
north  of  Mooresvillc,  in  ^lorgan  county,  -which  have  been  bearing 
several  years,  and  seem  to  be  hardy.  They  probably  succeed  best  in 
oak  lands. 

I.  C.  Ferris. — If  the  chestnut  is  not  hardy,  it  is  probably  owing 
to  the  amount  of  water  in  the  soil.  In  its  native  growth  it  prefers 
freestone  lauds,  but  grows  upon  limestone  formations  in  some  places. 
At  Chestnut  Ilidge  we  have  sandstone;  the  soil  is  w'cll  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  the  chestnut.  The  soil  is  good  in  that  locality,  but 
is  rather  friable  and  loose,  so  that  the  water  soon  flows  out.  The 
lands  are  pretty  well  run  down  now.  The  native  forest  lands  pro- 
duce walnut,  chestnut,  and  sugar  tree,  all  growing  together,  showing 
that  the  soil,  where  not  exhausted,  is  good. 

J.  CoTTOx. — In  A'irginia  the  chestnut  grows  where  oaks  grow ; 
the  soil  is  clay. 

J.  C.  Phelps,  of  Westfield. — We  have  a  few  chestnuts  in  our 
place,  which  are  about  ten  years  old,  that  have  borne  one  or  two 
crops.  I  gathered  chestnuts  from  some  trees  about  fourteen  miles 
north  of  Indianapolis  as  much  as  fourteen  years  ago.  The  trees  have 
not  grown  so  rapidly  with  us  as  some  of  those  spoken  of — still  they 
have  made  a  ])retty  good  growth. 

J.  A.  Little  asked  if  the  chestnut  can  be  grown  by  grafting 
upon  the  oak  ? 

W.  H.  Ra(;ax  thinks  it  can  not  be  grafted  upon  the  chestnut 
even,  much  less  ui)on  anything  else. 

I.  C.  F?:rhis. — I  think  there  is  no  species  of  trees  but  what  can 
be  grafted. 

Dr.  Furnas. — I  just  now  call  to  memory  an  article  by  Dr.  Kirt- 
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laud,  of  Ohio,  in  which  he  .spcak.s  of  grafting  the  chestnut  as  a 
means  of  introducing  early  varieties.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
grafting  of  it. 

W.  H.  Ragan. — I  am  perha})s  acquainted  with  the  oldest  planted 
trees  in  Indiana.  They  were  planted  by  my  father  in  1827.  Two 
of  the  trees  are  still  standing  and  have  generally  borne  good  crops  of 
fruit  since  my  recollection.  This  year  the  crop  was  small.  AVith 
us  trees  three  years  from  the  seed  have  ripened  well-developed  full- 
sized  chestnuts.  I  have  never  known  the  case  before — I  have  not 
known  them  to  bear  usually,  under  eight  or  ten  years  and  of  a  size 
about  three  inches  in  diameter. 

I.  C.  Ferris. — In  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  the  best  time 
for  transplanting  chestnuts  said  he  has  transplanted  them  in  both 
spring  and  fall.     He  considers  them  hardy. 

Dr.  Furnas. — I  think  it  will  not  do  to  plant  out  very  small 
chestnut  trees — such  as  are  sent  through  the  mail,  in  the  fall. 

Resolution  recommending  the  cultivation  of  the  chestnut  offered 
by  W.  A.  I\agan : 

liesolved,  That  this  Society  would  recommend  the  growing  of  the  Chestnut,  as  a 
very  valuable  tree,  both  for  timber  and  for  fruit. 

Charles  Lowder. — This  resolution  in  reference  to  planting 
chestnut  trees  for  fruit  and  timber  is  premature.  It  makes  a  gen- 
eral sweep  of  the  State  of  Indiana  all  over  and  on  all  kinds  of  soils. 
I  wish  a  reconsideration  of  the  resolution. 

Reconsideration  carried  and  pending  its  discussion.  The  meeting 
adjourned. 


AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Reconsideration  of  the  resolution  recommending  the  chestnut  en- 
tered upon. 

Charles  Lowder,  opened  the  discussion.  Wc  will  all  recollect 
that  our  former  President  Nelson  was  very  careful  always  to  advise 
this  Society  that  we  go  sloiv  in  rccommendiug  things  to  the  people, 
considering  that  we  had  better  be  too  slow  than  too  fast.  It  was  his 
idea  that  recommendations  that  go  out  from  this  Society  as  official 
should  be  looked  upon  as  being  good  authority.     They  should  be 
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such  as  wc  would  not  "go  back"  ii})on,  and  such  as  woukl  not  niis- 
k^ad  the  people.  He  thought  that  we  had  better  let  the  people  get 
their  information  from  some  other  source  than  to  be  deceived  by  us. 
I  do  not  see  "why  we  should  recommend  to  the  peoj)le  of  In- 
diana, to  plant  the  chestnut  indiscriminately  everywhere  for  the 
purpo.^  of  raising  timber  and  fruit.  It  seems  to  mc  that  it  would  be 
very  premature  for  this  Society  to  go  forward  at  this  time  in  thi.s 
matter,  with  our  knowledge  of  the  chestnut  and  its  success  as  a 
growing  tree,  as  a  timber  tree  and  as  a  fruit  ])earing  tree.  If  it  is  to 
be  recommemled  to  everyl)ody  to  plant  the  chestnut  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  might  recommend  a  great  many  other  trees  with  the  same 
propriety — the  black  walnut,  the  hickory,  etc.,  of  which  we  know 
more  as  a  rule  over  the  State  than  wc  do  of  the  chestnut.  Of  cours<» 
we  recommend  no  other  at  this  time,  then  we  put  it  in  the  lead  of  all 
forest  trees,  and  the  only  one  that  we  recommend  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  timber  indiscriminately  over  the  State.  I  hoj)e  the  resolu- 
tion will  not  pass. 

I.  C.  FKr.Rls. — Gentlemen  can  readily  discriminate  between  the 
liickory  and  the  chestnut.  We  may  siifely  recommend  the  walnut 
as  a  valuable  tree  for  its  timber,  it  is  more  lasting  than  that  of  the 
hickory;  but  to  recommend  the  hickory  in  comparison  with  the 
chestnut  would  be  al)S()lutely  absurd.  I  have  chestnut  rails  on  my 
farm  which  have  l)cen  made  perhaps  for  forty  years,  and  they  are 
yet  sound  while  hickory  rails  woukl  not  have  lasted  one-fifth  as  long. 
I  think  this  Society  can  safely  recommend  the  chestnut  as  being 
universally  adapted  over  the  State  to  dry  uplands,  and  as  being  more 
valuable  than  the  walnut  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  farmer. 
Its  lumber  woukl  not  sell  for  so  much  in  market,  but  as  a  rail  tim- 
ber, for  posts,  for  lasting  timber,  it  is  of  much  more  value  than  the 
walnut. 

I.  I).  G.  Nei>?on. — It  has  been  known  in  our  neighborhood  for 
thirty  years,  but  not  sufficiently  to  know  what  it  would  do  as  a  tim- 
ber tree.  In  many  places  it  is  used  exclusively  for  rails.  There  is 
a  trouble  about  this,  as  well  as  other  nut-bearing  trees,  it  has  a  tap- 
root, and  as  it  is  a  dangerous  experiment  to  sever  that  root  the  tree 
is  transplanted  with  some  difficulty.  I  would  not  be  willing  to 
recommend  it  for  general  cultivation  without  further  trial.  I  think 
it  will  stand  the  winds  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  as  it  Ls  a 
perfectly  hardy  tree.     It  grows  as  far  north  in  New  York  as  I  know 
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anything  of  the  State — it  is  used  exclusively   for  roofs  along  the 
Hudson  river. 

Dr.  Brown. — I  have  seen  it  growing  near  Brattleboro  in  Ver- 
mont. But  I  fear  it  will  grow  too  rapidly  in  low  lands  and  from  this 
cause  be  liable  to  winter-kill.     It  usually  grows  on  very  thin  soil. 

J.  Cotton. — There  is  no  dispute  about  the  excellence  of  the  wood 
as  a  farm  timber,  it  is  only  as  to  its  being  hardy  here  that  there  can 
be  any  question.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  it  is,  even  in  its 
growth,  adapted  to  our  soils.     I  hope  the  resolution  will  not  pass. 

The  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  resolution,  and  it  was  lost. 

J.  A.  Mendenhalt.,  offered  as  a  substitute  the  following,  which 
was  carried: 

Jiexolved,  That  we  recommend  the  Clje-stnut  tree  for  trial  both  as  regards  fruit  and 
timber. 


DISCUSSION    ON    FRUIT   TREES    AND    FRUIT-BEARING    I'UANTS. 

Dr.  Brown. — In  regard  to  fruit  raising  the  first  thing  with  every- 
body, professional  and  amateur,  is  to  get  the  kind  of  fruit  you  want. 
This  has  been  one  of  my  greatest  difficulties  all  the  time.  Now  I 
wish  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question.  By  what  means  can  we 
secure  greater  certainty  in  obtaining  the  varieties  that  we  desire, 
from  our  nurseries?  I  have  been  striving  to  get  certain  varieties  of 
grapes,  pears  and  other  fruits  for  several  years.  In  my  efforts  to 
obtain  a  Herbemont  grape  vine,  I  have  failed  in  four  cases.  In  three 
cases  I  have  similarly  failed  with  the  Louisa  Bonne  pear.  I  got  my 
stock  from  our  own  nurseries;  of  men  who  are  responsible  for  their 
being  the  right  kind;  whenever  I  go  back  and  say  this  is  not  the 
kind  I  wanted  they  give  me  another — when  I  tell  them  that  this  is 
not  it,  they  replace  it;  but  it  is  wasting  too  much  time.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  can  we  get  the  right  kind  the  first  time?  This  is  the 
beginning  point  of  this  discussion. 

S,  Burnett,  of  Vincennes. — There  is  one  way  that  the  Doctor  can 
get  the  kind  of  trees  he  wants:  Let  him  find  a  pear  tree  of  the  sort 
he  desires,  get  some  grafts  off  of  it,  and  graft  it  himself,  or  get  some 
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nurseryman  to  graft  it  for  liim.  Let  him  cultivate  it  from  the  graft, 
and  it  will  bear  the  very  same  kind  of  fruit  as  the  tree  from  which 
it  was  taken. 

Dk.  Biiowx. — All  the  use  we  have  for  nurserymen  in  the  world 
is  to  save  us  that  trouble.  AVe  can  raise  stocks;  but  the  question 
is:  How  can  we  get  the  varieties  we  want  without  being  at  the 
trouble  of  turning  nurserymen  ourselves?  I  do  not  say  this  for  the 
purpose  of  censuring  the  nurserymen;  I  think  they  do  not  wish  to 
deceive  me.  Even  our  worthy  President,  intending  to  do  me  a 
favor,  made  me  a  present  of  a  rapidly-growing  grape,  which  grew 
well,  but  when  it  bore  it  did  not  bear  Delawares.  It  bore  some 
black  grape  with  a  thick  skin.  I  showed  it  to  him,  and  he  told  me 
it  was  the  York  ISIadeira.  He  did  not  wish  to  deceive  me,  neither 
did  the  other  men.  Their  stock  was  mixed.  They  had  to  obtain 
their  stock  from  some  source,  and  in  doing  this  there  was  a  slip 
somewhere. 

Dr.  FurvNA.s. — Such  cases  will  occur  always  more  or  less,  with 
all  the  care  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  matter.  I  got  my 
stock  of  Delaware  grapes  from  John  C.  Teas,  of  Raysville,  in  a  large 
lot,  which  succeeded  well,  but  inadvertently  there  was  among  the 
rest  one  York  Madeira.  Their  leaf  is  quite  similar.  I  had  to  use 
the  wood  of  the  Delaware  closely  at  that  time,  and  by  some  means 
I  got  one  of  this  kind.  Of  course  I  sent  it  out  to  others  since  the 
nurserymen  sent  it  to  me.  The  remedy  of  my  friend  Burnett  is  the 
correct  one,  but  it  is  sometimes  attended  with  considerable  labor; 
yet  the  trouble  of  regrafting  is  not  a  very  great  one.  I  can  turn  a 
pear  stock  of  almost  any  ordinary  tlirifty  growing  kind,  and  in  three 
years  grow  Bartletts  on  it. 

Dr.  Browx  moved  that  we  take  up  the  subject  of  the  durability 
of  orchard  fruits  for  discussion.      Carried. 

Dr.  Browx. — It  has  been  observed  all  over  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
a  good  portion  of  Ohio — it  has  been  observed  of  orchards  f/encrally, 
that  our  fruit  trees  are  very  transient.  In  many  places  the  duration 
of  our  orchards  is  such  that  it  makes  it  almost  worthless  to  attempt 
to  produce  trees.  AVe  plant  orchards,  and  they  come  into  bearing 
early ;  they  grow  rapidly  on  our  soil,  and  bear  three,  four  or  five 
crops  of  apples  or  pears,  begin  to  decline,  and  a  few  years  finds 
our  trees  dying.  One  by  one  they  pass  away,  and  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  we  have  no  trees  left.     Now,  this  is  the  history  of  hun- 
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(Ireds  of  orchards  all  over  this  uj)por  plain  of  Indiana.  It  is  not  so 
much  so  among  the  hills  on  the  river,  or  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  State,  towards  Ijawrcnoeburg,  for  there  are  some  old  orchards 
still  in  bearing  in  that  part  of  the  country,  but  as  soon  as  we  pass  to 
the  great  plateau  of  Indiana,  this  complaint  of  the  short  duration  of 
the  trees  meets  us  everywhere.  Last  summer,  I  went  six  or  seven 
miles  to  look  at  an  old  orchard,  in  Fayette  county.  I  remembered 
it  forty  years  ago,  when  I  was  there  practicing  medicine,  as  a  large 
bearing  orchard  at  that  time.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill,  principally 
on  a  hillside  slope,  with  a  central  drain  through  it.  I  saw  there  two 
fine  apple  trees  of  grafted  fruit,  in  good  bearing,  full  of  a])ples  last 
year,  that  were  planted  in  1812,  and  they  are  yet  growing  vigor- 
ously. There  was  one  pear  tree  that  particularly  attracted  my 
attention.  I  did  not  have  the  opportimity  of  taking  its  exact 
height,  but,  judging  from  the  best  observation  I  could  make,  it  was 
about  sixty  feet  high.  The  top  is  pyramid-shaped.  The  trunk 
belted  six  feet  and  two  inches  about  two  feet  from  the  ground.  It 
has  failed  to  bear  pears  but  three  years  in  twenty.  It  was  still 
growing  as  vigorously  as  a  young  tree.  I  measured  one  apple  tree, 
a  White  Winter  Pearmain,  which  had  perhaps  thirty  or  forty 
bushels  of  Pearmains  on  it  at  the  time,  and  it  girted  nine  feet  four 
inches  two  feet  above  the  ground,  making  it  a  little  more  than  three 
feet  in  diameter,  yet  it  is  a  vigorous,  sound  tree  now;  while  of  the 
trees  first  planted  on  the  central  plateau,  you  can  hardly  find  one 
that  is  sound.  Now,  what  is  the  reason  of  the  short  livedness  of  our 
orchards  in  Central  Indiana  and  Central  Illinois?  When  we 
approach  the  northern  lakes  the  trees  do  not  seem  to  die  so  rapidly 
a.s  they  do  here.  I  have  been  investigating  the  problem  for  some 
time.  Tlie  first  difficulty  with  us  is  the  fact  that  all  this  clay  upland 
of  ours  lies  upon  a  compact,  tight  bluish-yellow  subsoil,  into  which 
the  roots  of  the  apple  trees  penetrate  but  poorly,  and  in  wliich  the 
water  stands  six  months  out  of  twelve.  If  you  dig  th'-^o  feet  deep 
in  that  ground  any  time  from  October  to  May,  signs  o  .ter  will  be 
found.  The  roots  of  the  apple  tree  will  not  live  in  such  a  saturated 
soil.  Our  apple  roots  then  must  lie  upon  this  subsoil  or  above  this 
saturation,  and  on  a  great  deal  of  our  land  this  satura.tion  extends 
nearly  to  the  surface,  consequently  the  roots  are  spread  otit  near  the 
surface,  subject  to  injury  from  the  changes  of  the  temperature. 
There  comes  a  hot,  dry  summer,  in  which  the  surface  of  the  soil 
becomes  as  dry  as  dust  down  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  killing 
all  the  rootlets  that  are  in  active  operation  in  these  upper  part's.     A 
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severe  winter  I'olhnvs,  \vliicli  freezes  tlic  surface,  the  aecuimilated 
water  in  the  spring  kills  the  roots  below,  and  the  tree  dies.  There 
arc  many  auxiliary  eauses  no  doubt,  all  tending  to  destroy  the  tree. 
The  growth  of  the  tree  may  be  too  long  protracted ;  it  does  not  ma- 
ture it^  W(wd  sufficiently,  o  ,ving  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  from  drouth 
or  other  cause  it  can  not  grow  properly  at  the  right  season  for  grow- 
ing; the  September  rains  start  the  tree  into  a  new  growth  again  to 
be  c^uglit  by  the  coming  winter. 

S.  Burnett  asked,  if  the  root  rot,  that  is  so  prevalent  in  Illinois, 
and  to  some  extent  in  Indiana,  is  to  be  attrilxited  to  the  same  cause? 

Dii.  Biiowx. — I  think  it  may  be. 

S.  Bl'RNETT, — Where  my  orchard  of  a  thousand  trees  is  located, 
the  subsoil  lies  upon  sandstone  rock,  that  comes  to  within  three  feet 
of  the  surface,  and  my  trees  have  been  affected  as  the  Doctor  speaks 
of.  I  have  found,  also,  that  in  the  growing  season  the  leaves  here 
and  thereui)ou  the  trees  turn  yellow.  Upon  examination,  I  found 
that  the  tree  was  sickly,  and  a  gust  of  wind  would  blow  it  over. 
The  small  roots  were  entirely  rotted  off.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
satisfy  myself  as  to  the  cause,  but  I  think  the  Doctor's  suggestions 
very  reasonable. 

J.  Cotton. — I  think  the  remarks  made  last  night,  with  reference 
to  the  pear,  apply  fully  to  the  apple.  My  observation  is  that 
drained  lands  are  best  for  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  On  our  clay  sub- 
soil the  rootlets  extend  down  to  this  stiff  clay,  where  the  water 
accumulates,  and  the  tree  is  checked  in  its  growth ;  but  where  the 
land  is  drained,  by  throwing  up  or  tilling,  the  tree  flourishes.  We 
have  a  very  good  orchardisfc  in  our  neighborhood,  who  has  thor- 
oughly drained  his  land,  placing  the  tiles  not  nearer  than  within 
twenty  feet  of  the  tree,  as  if  placed  closer  the  roots  will  reach  to  the 
tile,  and  eventually  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  water.  His  trees 
are  the  best  we  haw.  in  that  country;  they  are  growing  right  along, 
not  an  unhealthy  tree  in  an  orchard  of  five  hundred. 

CiiARivKS  LowDKR. — AVc  would  infer  from  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Brown,  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  this  killing  of  our  trees  by  the 
wet  would  be  to  underdrain.  While  we  are  on  this  subject  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  members  who  were  here  last  year  to  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Hull  on  draining,  when  commenting  ujwn  the  essay 
on  pears.  He  denounced  underdraining,  as  a  protection  to  orchards, 
as  a  waste  of  time  and  money.     I  recollect  distinctly  some  of  his 
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remarks  on  that  subject;  among  them,  he  said  that  in  wet  clay  lands, 
such  as  we  have  in  Indiana,  if  tile  was  put  down  to  any  depth,  even 
to  three  or  four  feet,  out  in  the  row,  the  roots  of  the  apple  trees 
would  run  out  into  the  tile,  and  eventually  fill  it  up.  He 
spoke  of  seeing  them  taking  up  these  drains  in  Michigan;  they 
were  completely  filled  with  apple  roots  so  that  the  water  could  not 
pass  through  at  all.  My  own  opinion  is  to  the  contrary.  I  think 
our  only  remedy  for  a])ple  trees  or  pear  trees  in  wet  clay  land  is  to 
underdrain  deeply — tlien  I  think  our  orchards  will  last  as  long  as 
tliose  in  some  of  these  hilly  lands.  All  our  land  needs  underdrain- 
ing  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  tile 
drains  will  fill  uj)  with  the  roots.  Just  think  of  apple  roots  run- 
ning oif  a  rod,  getting  into  the  ditch,  going  down  four  feet,  creeping- 
through  the  crevices  into  the  tile,  living  there  on  nothing,  and  filling 
it  up !  I  think  those  drains  must  have  been  filled  up  from  some 
other  cause ;    there  must  have  been  some  other  roots  there. 

Dr.  Brown. — In  regard  to  underdraiuing,  my  observation  leads 
me  to  this  conclusion:  first,  that  some  roots  do  during  the  wet 
part  of  the  season,  early  in  the  spring,  form  clusters  in  tile.  I  have 
seen  some  of  these  clusters  that  are  curiosities,  but  all  that  I  have 
ever  seen  were  elm  or  willow.  I  have  seen  the  roots  of  no  other 
plants  obstructing  the  tile.  I  have  seen  tile  taken  up  in  orchards 
where  they  had  been  for  six  years,  within  ten  feet  of  the  trees,  and 
no  apple  or  pear  roots  were  found  in  them. 

I.  C.  Ferris. — This  subject  deserves  considerable  attention  at  the 
hands  of  this  society.  There  is  no  doubt  l)ut  that  my  friend  is  cor- 
rect as  to  what  is  destroying  our  ap})le  and  pear  trees  in  a  measure. 
On  these  high  table  lands  the  want  of  drainage  is  undoubtedly 
causing  their  short  life.  We  attribute  to  the  very  thorough  manner 
in  which  nature  has  prepared  our  lands  by  drainage,  on  Chestnut 
Ridge ;  the  fact  that  there  we  can  grow  peach  trees  until  they  arc 
thirty,  forty,  or  even  fifty  years  old,  standing  right  in  the  blue-grass 
sod,  where  in  any  other  peach  huids  they  would  have  died  in  three 
or  four  years;  there  they  stand,  and  look  as  though  the  ground 
had  never  been  cultivated.  I  have  cut  down  seedling  peach  trees 
that  were  thirty  years  old,  and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter;  apple 
trees  also  live  to  an  old  age  with  us.  This  season  has  been  one  of 
some  misfortune  to  us.  Pear  and  apple  blight  showed  themselves 
to  some  extent.  One  year  ago  when  our  society  met,  we  had  a  long 
disertation  on  root-pruning  as  a  preventative  of  the  blight;    so  we 
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went  to  root-pruning,  and  commonly,  the  trees  that  entin-lv  clie<l  of 
pear-blight  were  those  tliat  1  treated  with  root-pruning.  This  effect 
1  attribute  to  the  location  and  the  variety.  Those  on  northern  slopes 
were  uninjured  while  those  on  the  south  died. 

I  think  fire-blight  is  not  always  caused  by  freezing,  as  1  have 
seen  trees  die  of  blight  before  fall  that  had  come  up  after  frosts  in 
the  Spring.  Fire-blight  is  not  a  respecter  of  persons  when  it  makes 
its  appearance  in  a  severe  form.  I  (^n  not  conclude  that  freezing  or 
thawing  has  anything  to  do  with  fire-blight.  I  have  observed  this 
season  upon  my  pear  trees  that  wherever  fire-blight  has  shown  itself, 
the  branches  are  affected  below  where  you  would  notice  the  effects 
of  the  blight ;  the  bark  seems  to  die  and  you  will  find  a  species  of 
fungus  growing  upon  the  bark.  1  have  made  some  experiments 
with  sulphur.  I  am  not  certain  but  that  we  may  find  a  remedy  in 
sulphur  yet.  I  have  experimented  enough  with  it  to  come  to.  a  6iit- 
isfactory  conclusion.  I  wish  the  members  of  this  society  to  try  this 
remedy.  If  you  notice  the  branches  below  where  the  blight  appears 
to  the  causal  observer,  you  will  find  a  species  of  black  mildew  be- 
fore it  shows  itself  in  the  leaves.  The  result  of  my  investigations 
goes  to  convince  me  that  fire-blight  is  the  result  of  atmospheric 
causes,  that  act  about  the  time  the  blight  is  beginning.  The  exces- 
sively hot  weather  early  in  the  season  of  1847  was  fbIlowe<l  by  the 
appearance  of  the  fire-blight  in  both  pear  and  apple.  So  it  was 
this  last  season.  I  believe  the  causes  are  atmospheric;  the  siimc  as 
the  cause  of  the  fungi  that  attack  the  grapes.  The  wood  of  my  trees 
was  well  ripened  last  fall  a  year  ago.  The  trees  made  no  extraordin- 
ary growth.  ^ly  pear  trees  had  already  shed  their  leaves  at  the  time 
of  the  cold  weather.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Chestnut  Ridge  that  the 
trees  do  no  grow  late  as  in  some  other  soils.  The  bliglit  of  the 
pear  demonstrated  itself  upon  seedlings  after  the  frosts  of  spring 
were  done  and  before  the  frosts  of  autumn,  but  it  was  just  as  com- 
plete as  it  was  in  trees  which  were  older  and  larger. 

I.  P.  Evans,  of  Richmond,  asked  if  those  fruit  trees  that  had 
lived  to  an  advanced  age  have  not  been  grafted  in  the  stock  instead 
of  in  the  roots;  and  whether  any  nurseryman  has  observed  any  dif- 
ference in  the  life  of  trees  so  grafted,  and  whether  any  difference 
has  been  noticed  in  their  times  of  coming  into  bearing. 

J.  C.  Ratliff,  of  Richmond. — From  my  own  little  observation, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  trees  grafted  in  the  root,  do  not  and  will 
Dot  bear  as  soon  as,  nor  as  extensively  as  thos<!  grafted  in  the  stock. 
Doc.  J.— H.  S.— 5 
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So  well  satisfied  am  I  of  this  fact  that  I  would  pay  double  the 
amount  for  trees  grafted  in  the  stock  that  I  would  for  those  grafted 
in  the  root.  In  our  p&vt  of  the  country  avc  have  orchards  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years  old,  nice  vigorous  trees  cultivated  and  taken  care  of 
in  the  most  perfect  manner  recommended  in  the  books,  yet  there  is 
no  fruit.  I  plante<l  an  orchard  eight  years  ago  next  spring,  of  three 
year  old  trees;  have  kept  the  soil  exhausted  as  much  as  possible,  so 
as  not  to  encourage  a  too  rapid  growth ;  have  taken  as  good  care  of 
them  as  I  know  how,  and  the  result  has  been  a  handful  of  knotty, 
indifi'crent  fruit.  I  attribute  this  result  to  the  trees  being  grafted  in 
the  root  only  so  far  as  the  yield  is  concerned.  My  neighbor  has  an 
orchard  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  trees,  fifteen  years  old;  that 
is  said  to  be  the  finest  orchard  in  Wayne  County;  he  says  he  knows 
trees  grafted  in  the  root  will  not  bear  well.  I  can  point  out  a  half 
dozen  orchards  of  fine  trees,  all  of  them  large,  and  there  is  no  fruit; 
but  come  to  tiie  old  orchards  where  the  trees  have  been  grafted  two 
feet  and  u])wards  from  the  root,  you  will  find  fruit,  and  nowhere 
else;  whether  the  manner  of  grafting  is  the  cause  or  not  I  can  not 
say.  My  father  had  a  tree  grafted  in  the  stock  and  in  five  years 
from  the  graft  it  bore  five  bushels  of  apples.  His  trees  are  sound, 
healthy  and  vigorous;  you  can  see  the  very  place  where  they  are 
grafted  in  most  of  them,  being  two  feet  and  up  as  high  as  a  man's 
head.  That  orchard  has  never  been  known  to  fail  to  bear  a  few 
apples.  I  have  become  satisfied  that  there  is  something  in  the  root 
grafting  system  that  prevents  the  tree  from  bearing,  but  I  will  not 
attempt  giving  a  reason  for  it. 

J.  A.  Mendkniiai-l. — I  would  be  glad  if  the  last  speaker  would 
go  to  my  orchard  and  tell  me  why  my  trees  that  were  grafted  some 
distance  above  the  ground  do  not  show  so  many  apples  as  those 
that  were  grafted  in  the  root. 

I.  C.  Ferris. — On  this  subject  I  am  just  where  I  was  several 
years  ago.  I  do  not  believe  that  more  than  one  tree  ought  to  bo 
made  of  one  stock.  I  think  the  nature  of  the  soil  has  more  to  do 
with  bearing  than  the  manner  of  grafting.  A  man  came  into  my 
nursery  a  few  years  ago  and  said  to  me,  ''  Look  here,  Mr.  Ferris,  I 
want  three  hundred  Smith's  cider  apples;"  "You  want  throe 
hundred  Smith's  ciders?"  "Yes."  "But  that  would  spoil  the 
assortment,  can't  yoii  take  some  Rhode  Island  Greenings,  Spitzen- 
bergs,  &c.?"  "No!  I  want  three  hundred  Smith's  ciders."  On 
asking  the  reason,  he  said  that  he  had  a  few  trees  of  that  kind  which 
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had  been  in  bearing  nineteen  years,  and  they  had  given  him 
eighteen  crops  of  apples.  This  was  the  very  reason  why  he  wanted 
so  many  of  the  same  kind.  Anotlier  case  of  the  same  kind  came 
under  my  notice  with  the  Rome  Beanty.  Now  if  my  friend  will 
observe  just  what  trees  bear  in  his  neighborhood,  and  get  those  kind 
that  fruit  regularly,  it  does  not  matter  so  much  whether  they  are 
root  grafted  or  not.  I  would  condemn  the  practice  of  making  too 
many  grait.s  from  the  same  scion.  There  is  a  vital  point,  and  about 
that  point  is  a  good  place  to  insert  a  graft.  About  one  graft  to  a 
stock  is  enough.  My  observation  goes  to  prove  to  me  that  if  I 
want  an  orchard  to  be  a  success,  I  must  notice  what  kinds  are  the 
eucceeses  in  my  vicinity.  I  know  an  orchard  that  bears  abundantly 
every  year,  another  by  the  side  of  it  bears  very  little;  the  difference 
consists  in  the  selection  of  varieties. 

J.  C  Ratltff. — I  am  satisfied  that  location  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  in  this  matter.  I  am  also  satisfied  that  there  arc  certain  varieties 
of  fruit  no  matter  how  grafted,  that  will  bear,  if  there  are  any  kinds 
that  will  bear  under  the  circumstances.  The  orchard  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, consists  of  varieties,  such  as  are  well  known  to  be  reliable 
fruits.  I  pride  myself  upon  getting  up  as  near  the  selection  that  my 
father  had,  as  possible,  and  with  him  they  were  always  successful. 
I  have  all  the  good  bearing  qualities  in  my  selection  that  I  could 
get,  yet,  still  I  get  no  fruit. 

I.  P.  Evans. — I  have  some  sixty  or  seventy  apple  trees,  that 
were  set  out  in  the  spring  of  '56;  they  are  thrifty  trees,  many  of 
tliem  will  measure  eight  inches  through,  yet  I  have  not  had  applas 
enough  off  of  them,  to  tell  whether  tliey  will  bear  the  kind  of  apples 
they  were  represented  to  be  or  not.  A  neighbor  that  lived  within  a 
mile  of  where  Mr.  Ratliff's  father  does,  told  me  that  when  he  settled 
there,  he  got  some  seedlings,  set  them  out,  and  the  next  year  had  them 
grafted,  and  they  soon  can.e  into  bearing.  A  few  years  ago,  a  storm 
came  through,  destroying  his  orchard.  He  tried  to  replace  them 
with  the  same  kinds,  but  though  they  have  been  out  several  years, 
he  has  obtained  no  fruit.  Trees  that  wc^rc  planted  years  ago,  when 
they  were  grafted  hardly  any  other  way  than  in  the  stock,  came  into 
bearing  early,  but  now  we  find  that  we  have  to  nurse  our  trees  for 
Beveral  years  before  we  get  any  benefit  from  them.  Trees  grafted 
in  the  root,  are  liable  to  be  broken  off  Just  below  the  surface  of  tho 
ground;  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  dwarf  jx-ars  that  have 
been  grafted  on  the  quince. 
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J.  KoDKKY. — I  liavo  been  of  the  opinion  for  years,  that  the  cause 
of  tiic  trees  not  bearing,  whether  arafted  on  the  stock  or  in  the  root, 
"Nvas  from  the  fact  that  tlie  cuttings  ■svere  taken  •from  tlic  nurseries, 
from  trees  tliat  had  never  borne,  or  from  water  sprouts  on  old  trees. 
My  plan  has  been  to  Uike  the  cuttings  from  the  ends  of  the  limbs  of 
bearing  trees,  and  1"  have  had  no  trou))h?  in  bringing  my  txec.s  into 
bearing. 

Dii.  FuiJNAS. — Suppose  that  we  should  adopt  the  plan  of  culti- 
vating trees  wholly  by  grafting,  or  budding  high  up,  we  would  run 
risks  that  must  be  apparent  to  every  one.  In  seedlings,  we  are 
liable  to  get  every  kind  of  stock,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
going  to  be  a  hardy  or  tender;  it  wottld  not  do  well  to  put  a  hardy 
variety  on  it  tender  stock.  This  is  an  objection  to  that  way  of  rais- 
ing trees.  But  if  we  have  a  hardy  stock,  there  is  no  objection  to  it, 
except  that  it  is  more  tediotis.  In  one  point  of  view,  it  is  the  ■ 
decided  preference.  Take  such  trees  as  have  hardy  srtocks  and  put 
the  grafts  up  higher,  and  they  will  succeed  better.  Any  man  that 
digs  trees,  or  that  has  observed  tree  digging,  knows  when  he 
has  a  certain  lot  of  trees  to  dig,  whether  this  kind  is  hard  to  dig, 
or  whether  that  is  citsier.  Pryor's  Red  is  dug  up  eiisily ;  the  root  is 
."Straight  down  with  little  or  no  fibres,  no  matter  how  grafted,  but 
take  a  Yellow  Bellflower,  and  if  the  tree  is  four  years  old,  he  may 
expect  a  good  pull  on  the  spade;  the  root  is  well  developed — could 
not  be  better.  The  root  is  strong  or  weak  in  proportion  to  the 
hardiness  of  the  v;iri(^ty.  Then  if  you  take  a  tender  variety  and 
put  it  higher  up,  you  may  chance  to  get  a  hardier  stock  to  put  it  on  ; 
at  the  same  time  you  rini  the  risk  of  hitting  occasionally,  a  very  ten- 
der one  that  might  have  made  a  Golden  Rttsset,  a  Pryor's  lied  or 
something  else.  If  you  take  a  root  of  any  variety  and  graft  it  into 
a  Pryor's  Red,  the  root  assumes  the  characters  of  the  roots  of  that 
variety.  If  you  will  take  and  layer  a  Pryor's  R<!d,  and  start  a  tree 
in  that  way  it  will  have  these  poor  roots,  or  if  you  take  a  Bellflower 
ic  will  have  the  same  roots  that  it  would  have  if  put  on  a  root  stock. 

In  reference  to  taking  grafts  from  bearing  irocs,  I  think  there  is 
something  in  it,  but  not  so  much  as  some  think  there  is.  I  have 
Wagener  trees  grafted  in  the  root  which  arc  beginning  to  bear 
freely  at  two  years  fi-om  the  graft.  I  have  Ben.  I>avis  trees  which 
arc  bearing  at  two  years  from  the  set. 

Almost  all  those  ]ieople  who  talk  of  their  trees  being  so  long 
coming  into   bearing,  the  trees  being  thrifty,  and  growing  well,  will 
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find  that  when  they  <:^et  over  that  they   will  Ix-ar  sonic  yet.     They 
can  not  make  much   wood  and  hear  at  the  .same  time. 

T.  Montgomery. — We  had  the  idea  advanced  by  the  Illinois 
Horticultural  Society  a  year  a;2;o  at  Ottowa,  that  you  must  go  East 
for  your  scions — that  you  can  not  find  healthy  trees  in  the  West. 
Mr.  Dunlap  once  gave  it  as  his  experience,  that  you  might  gi'ail 
from  the  wat<n--sprout,  from  the  tip  of  the  limb  or  anything  else,  if 
you  grafted  in  well  developal  ripe  wood. 

I.  P.  Evans. — My  trees  that  have  borne  came  fn3m  the  East 
while  those  that  have  not,  came  from  the  West. 

W.  A.  Kacjan. —  It  is  owing  to  circumstances  altogether  about 
the  part  of  the  tree  from  which  the  graft  is  taken. 

Graft  trees  up  like  the  top  grafters  used  to  in  this  country,  and 
you  will  get  fruit  in  two  years  from  the  graft.  Thus  you  get  fruit 
quicker  than  by  grafting  in  the  root.  But  there  is  one  thing  certain 
and  all  nurserymen  will  bear  mo  out  in  it,  that  trees  which  are 
grafted  in  the  smallest  roots,  make  better,  thriftier  and  healthier 
trees  than  those  grafted  on  larger  stocks.  We  know  a  healthy  tree 
will  not  bear  as  quick  as  a  sickly  one.  A  tree  of  which  the  inside 
is  dead,  that  is  ringed  around,  knawed  around  by  the  rabbits,  or 
killed  at  the  ground  by  the  winter,  will  bear  quicker  than  a  healthy 
tree. 

H('althy  tre<?«  make  a  growth  of  wood  and  do  not  prepare  so  much 
for  the  fruit  when  young  as  those  that  arc  in  a  sickly  condition. 
Trees  grafted  in  small  roots  will  throw  out  roots  from  the  graft, 
making  the  whole  tree  of  the  same  kind  a.s  the  graft.  As  a  general 
thing,  you  may  graft  young  wood,  if  put  on  healthy  roots,  and  the 
orchard  will  come  into  bearing  as  soon  and  bear  a.s  much  in  the  same 
length  of  time  as  if  put  in  higher  up. 


The  report  of  Committer  appointed  last  year  to  make  a  list  of  all 
the  apples  grown  in  the  nurseries  of  the  8tate  was  (»lled  for, 

I.  C.  Ferris  said  that  the  part  of  the  committee  to  which  he 
belonged  had  found  it  an  arduous  undertaking,  as  some  nurserymen 
have  a  hundred  varieties  on  the  list.  I  think  this  is  ninety  too 
many.     I   have  made   a  list  of  about  ten   varieties;  I  think  thus  is 
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about  as  many  as  ought  to  be  planted  in  the  Southern  part  of  the 
State.  I  am  satisfied  of  this  from  my  owu  observation.  Those  that 
I  would  recommend  for  the  Southern  part  of  the  State  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Jersey  Black,  Janet,  Smith's  Cider,  Rome  Beauty,  Milam, 
Tulpehocken,  Wine.siip.  These  varieties  have  all  succeeded  "well, 
usually  bearing  almost  every  year;  this  year  was  more  nearly  a  fail- 
ure than  others.  The  Jonathan  apple  also  beiirs  well  w^ith  us.  The 
Fulton,  of  Illinois,  has  been  in  bearing  four  years  in  that  vicinity, 
and  has  given  three  good  crops.  There  are  some  two  or  three  other 
varieties  that  I  am  satisfied  will  be  well  adapted  to  that  part  of  the 
State.  The  trees  have  fruited  in  the  nurseries  at  three  or  four 
years  old.     Grimes'  Golden  Pippin  we  have  not  fruite<l  yet 


DISCUSSION   ON    MARKET  VARIETIES   OF   APPLES. 

J.  GiEBEiiT,  of  Terre  Haute. — In  reply  to  a  question  with  regard 
to  the  Hoop  apple  said  it  is  undoubtedly  a  good  market  apple.  It  has 
proved  so  with  us.  There  are  not  many  orchards  of  that  kind,  but 
it  has  been  planted,  it  has  proved  to  be  a  good  market  apple.  I 
have  trees  of  that  kind  which  have  been  growing  for  fin-ty  years,  and 
they  have  given  many  good  crops  of  fruit.  Every  second  year 
there  is  none  at  all  in  the  orchard.  This  year  six  trees  had  ninety 
bushels  of  apples,  all  first-rat^.  It  is  a  good  keeper — not  the  best] 
quality,  but  a  good  apple;  like  all  other  apples  they  are  not  keep- 
ing well  this  season.     It  is  a  first-rate  market  apple  for  money. 

S.  BuRNE'rr. — In  summer  I  have  found  more  profit  from  the 
Golden  Sweet  than  any  other.  I  have  the  Ked  Astnichan,  the 
American  Summer  Poarmain  and  some  otlicr  sorts.  The  Golden 
Sweet  carries  to  market  well,  and  always  brings  a  good  price.  For 
winter  I  have  found  more  money  in  the  Wine  Sap  than  anything 
else.  Ilawls  Janet  has  heretofore  rather  led  the  market.  It  is  not 
a  first-class  apple,  and  as  you  know  has  a  short  stem,  grows  in 
clusters,  and  where  they  hang  together  on  the  limb  are  liable  to  rot. 
The  Winesap  has  a  long  slender  stem,  hangs  loosely  like  cherries, 
and  keeps  well.  The  yellow  Bellflower  always  brings  the  best  price 
in  the  market,  but  the  trees  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  for  bear- 
ing as  much  as  .some  other  sorts.      They  are  rathex  shy  bearers, 
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though  one  year  I  had  eleven  dollars  worth  from  a  tree  ten  yeai"s 
planted.  But  they  are  not  to  be  depended  on  for  a  constant  be^irer. 
IVyor's  Ked  is  an  excellent  apple,  but  the  leaves  rust  and  the 
fruit  fails  to  mature.  It  is  small  and  the  tree  is  diseased.  The 
Vandevcr  is  a  good  apple — sells  well  in  market,  but  with  us  is  not 
a  winter  apple;  it  matures  in  the  fall  and  must  be  disposed  of  soon. 
I  have  found  that  the  way  to  realize  the  most  money  out  of  my 
fruit  is  to  sell  at  once  when  ready  for  market,  no  matter  what  the 
price  is,  do  not  hold  it.  My  a])ples  brings  me  more  money  when  I 
dispose  of  them  in  the  fall.  If  I  can  sell  them  in  the  orchard  I 
will  do  it.  If  I  can  not  sell  them  I  do  so  as  soon  as  I  can  afterwards, 
as  I  can  realize  more  money  by  doing  so  than  by  holding  them  till 
winter,  though  I  might  get  a  better  price  at  that  time,  for  there  is  a 
loss  by  specking  and  handling.  I  have  the  Rome  Beauty  in  bear- 
ing but  only  on  small  trees.  The  Beu  Davis  promises  well ;  Bald- 
win's are  tender  and  winter-kill ;  Smith's  Cider  is  first-rate — it  is  a 
good  bearer — it  is  a  good  apple — it  is  *'  number  one."  The  Jersey 
Black  I  have  not  in  bearing.  Smith's  Cider  classes  as  a  '^number 
one  "  apple  for  market. 

W.  II.  Ragan. — I  have  found  for  a  number  of  years  that  it  is 
best  always  to  sell  fruit  from  the  orchard,  unless  it  be  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  near  market  where  they  can  run  in  at  intervals  during 
the  season.  When  we  take  into  cx^nsideration  tlie  greater  handling, 
and  the  necessary  loss,  it  is  better  to  sell  from  the  orchard,  even 
though  a  greater  price  could  be  had  later.  It  is  a  very  important 
matter  to  fruit  growers  to  know  when  to  sell  their  fruit  to  be  most 
profitable  to  them.  I  never  intend  to  put  up  fruit  hereafter  for  sale. 
Mr.  Burnett  is  almost  right  on  the  varieties.  The  Wine,>ap,  how- 
ever, is  not  our  most  profitable  variety  here,  although  old  and  well 
known;  like  the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  and  some  other  sorts,  people 
know  it  by  name ;  but  the  quality  probably  gives  it  a  better  name 
than  it  deserves.  I  would  take  Rawl's  Janet  in  preference.  The 
Ben  Davis  we  think  will  do  from  several  years  experience.  Rome 
Beauty  is  another  valuable  variety.  McAfree's  Nonsuch  I  do  not 
consider  a  profitable  variety. 

J.  A.  Mendeniiai.l. — The  first  question  with  everybody  who 
think  of  planting  trees  for  market  purposes  is.  What  kind  of  apples 
pay  in  my  neighborhood?  What  kind  of  apples  do  my  neighbor- 
ing friends  get  their  most  paying  fruit  from?  I  want  to  impress 
this  idea  upon   the  members,  and  let  it  go  abroad  if  any  persons 


are  thinking  of  planting  apples  for  market  purposes.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  this  Society,  or  any  other,  to  say  what  varieties  will  do 
well  here  or  there.  Some  varieties  do  well  some  places  Avliile  in 
others  they  are  almost  worthless. 

J.  Cotton. — \ie  have  a  new  apple  in  Dearborn  county  named 
Newbank's  Seedling.  Dr.  Warder  has  examined  it  and  passed 
judgment  upon  it  very  favorably.  It  is  a  medium  apple,  very  sound 
and  healthy.  Amateurs  have  pronounced  it  excellent  in  quality. 
Our  folks  are  enthusiastic  about  it.  Mr.  Ward  is  cultivating  it;  I 
expected  he  would  have  had  some  of  the  apples  here.  I  do  not 
know  certainly  of  its  market  properties,  I  think  it  will  sliip  well. 
It  is  a  showy  and  pretty  apple. 

I.  C.  Ferris. — In  regard  to  market  varieties  of  apples,  begin- 
ning with  the  season,  I  believe  the  Bcnoni  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able. The  Golden  Sweet  is  evidently  one  of  the  most  valuable 
varieties  that  can  be  grown  for  market.  Then  Maiden's  Blush  and 
Porter  are  good  bearers  and  profitable  varieties.  For  fall  apples  the 
Rambo,  with  us,  seems  better  than  any  thing  else.  For  winter, 
Smith's  Cider  is  one  of  the  best.  I  believe  the  Jersey  Black  and 
Ben  Davis  can  be  confidently  recommended  to  plant  universally. 

J.  C.  ItATLiFF. — About  two  months  ago,  while  passing  through 
the  markets  of  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  New 
York,  I  was  astonished  at  the  immense  quantity  of  fruit;  I  saw  not 
less  than  two  hundred  bushels  of  one  kind  in  the  market  at  a  time. 
The  principal  varieties  were  Pound's  Sweeting,  the  Alexander,  and 
anotiier  kind  that  resembled  the  Black  Gilliflower.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  every  single  dealer  had  an  immense  quantity  that  he  could 
not  dis])ose  of.     It  was  perfectly  astonishing. 

J.  R(3DKEV. — This  last  fall  a  year  ago  our  heavier  crops  were  most 
generally  Baldwin,  Newtown  Spitzenburg,  Roxbury  Russet,  Smith's 
Cider,  Tulpehocken,  and  likely  a  few  other  varieties.  The  Jersey 
Black  bore  such  a  full  crop  that  it  apparently  did  not  make  any  fruit 
buds  this  last  season.  With  the  exception  of  the  Jersey  Black  I 
proba1)ly  had  one-fourth  of  a  crop  in  my  orchard  this  season.  Tho 
White  Winter  Pearmain,  a  variety  that  had  done  little  good  for 
several  years  was  loaded.  I  have  become  satisfied  that  we  wank 
more  than  just  a  few  varieties.  What  will  fail  this  year,  it  is  likely 
will  hit  another.  I  want  a  few  more  than  some  who  have  been 
speaking  about  it. 
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W.  A.  Racan. — Called  nttcntion  to  iho  Clayton  apple.  It  in  an 
apple  that  bids  fair  to  be  a  fine  market  fruit.  lu  size  it  is  large — is 
a  line  keeper — keeps  as  -well  avS  anything-  we  have.  The  tree  is 
healthy  and  a  vigorous  grower — very  hardy — easily  cultivated,  and 
comes  into  bearing  early.  The  fruit  has  been  generally  fair  and  fine. 
Last  spring  I  sent  a  box  of  it  to  the  best  fruit  growing  district  in 
western  ^Missouri.  I  had  letters  from  there  since  saying  that  if  1 
would  send  the  trees  there  I  could  sell  them  at  extra  prices.  They 
were  pleased  with  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  You  v/ill  lind  it  in  Dr. 
Warder's  Fruit  book.  In  every  respect  except  quality  it  is  "num- 
ber one,"  and  in  this  it  is  much  better  than  the  Ben  Davis,  and  the 
tree  is  a  more  vigorous  grower.  The  Ben  Davis  is  one  of  our  best 
market  apples  and  probably  will  pay  as  well  as  any  other.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  Clayton  will  be  better  but  I  would  prefer  it  so  far  as 
I  know.  Smith's  Cider  is  third  rate  in  quality  yet  it  will  probably 
make  as  much  money  for  us  as  any  we  have.  Some  applc-s  arc  very- 
good  but  we  can  not  raise  enough  of  them  to  make  money  off  of 
them.  The  Clayton  seems  to  succeed  in  all  kinds  of  soils  so  far  as 
trie<l.  Some  condemn  an  apple  in  one  section  of  the  country  and 
some  extol  it  in  another.  Some  applet  succeed  well  everywhere. 
The  Yellow  Ik-llliowcr  on  some  soils  does  v»ell,  on  others  it  makes  all 
leaves  and  wood  and  no  fruit.  On  certain  soils  and  some  localitier< 
the  llliodc  Island  Greening  is  fine — nothing  will  excel  it,  on  other 
kinds  of  soil  it  will  do  no  good.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Vandever  Pippin,  and  many  other  apples.  We  should  not  discard 
an  apple  because  it  docs  not  do  well  with  us.  Many  things  must  be- 
taken into  consideration. 

Notwithstanding  the  Rambo  does  not  stand  high  as  a  market 
apple,  I  believe  it  is  worth  more  than  any  other  we  have.  It  beai*s 
cverywliere  abundantly.  The  apple  is  good — one  of  the  best  to  eat, 
and  if  gathered  at  the  proper  time  before  it  is  mellow  and  put  away 
in  a  cool  dry  ])lace  they  will  keep  all  winter.  No  apple  will  pay 
better  than  the  llambo.  The  tree  is  healthy,  a  good  grower,  bears 
early  and  the  apple  is  good.  I  have  cultivated  the  Rambo  and  seen 
it  cultivated  but  have  never  seen  it  killed. 

J.  G.  Heini.. — The  young  trees  of  the  Rambo  are  sometimcfi 
injured  very  much. 

Wm.  Patiuck,  of  Terre  Haute. — I  have  found  that  the  scions  are 
not  injured  on  bearing  trees — last  year  they  were  hurt  on  the  young 
trees. 
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Evening  Session. 


REPOET  ON  ENTOMOLGY  AND  ORNITHOLOGY,  PREPARED  BY  DR. 

LEVETTE. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Indiana  State  Horticultural  Society: 

Gentlf.men: — Ilavinsj  been  advipc<],  early  lart  pummer,  that  Dr.  R.  T.Brown, 
J.  C.  Ratliff,  and  m\>elf  had  been  Felected,  at  your  last  annual  meeting,  as  a  com- 
mittee on  En!omology  and  Ornithology  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  to  report  at 
the  January  meeting  in  1871  —  and  iiearing  nothing  from  my  fellow-commitieemen 
on  the  subject — I  respectfully  submit  the  following  brief  notes,  regretting  that  want 
of  time  rendered  a  more  extended  rei)ort  and  more  thorough  and  careful  observation 
impossible. 

In  the  early  part  of  summer,  the  currant  bushes  in  and  near  this  city  were  in  many 
instances  badly  attacked  by  tlie  Currant-bush  Borer,  the  larva  of  a  small  moth  tech- 
nically known  as  Trochilium  tipulifonne.  This  insect  is  not  a  native,  and,  like  a 
majority  of  the  imported  pests,  has  proved  far  more  destructive  than  our  native 
ppecles.  The  larva  bores  into  the  pith  of  the  stalk,  and  after  feeding  to  maturity 
changes  to  a  crysalis,  and  in  that  condition  awaits  the  following  spring  to  develop 
the  moth,  the  crysalids  may  be  destroyed  by  cutting  ofl'  all  the  dead  stalks  or  branches 
in  early  spring  and  burning  them. 

But  a  much  more  to-be-dreaded  enemy  to  the  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  is  a 
pale  gieen  worm,  the  laiva  of  a  saw-fly  |  Sematus  venlricosus\  this  fly  is  double  brooded 
and  the  larva  are  such  ravenous  feeders  that  an  infested  bush,  at  first  showing  no 
signs  of  the  enemy,  will  in  two  or  three  days  be  entirely  defoliated  if  not  checked  by 
artificial  means,  as  yet  it  is  but  little  known  in  this  vicinity  but  will  doubtless  increase 
in  numbers  until  the  greatest  vigilance  will  be  required  to  secure  a  crop  of  the^e 
berries;  sprinkling  the  infested  bushes  with  a  decoction  of  powdered  hellebore,  or 
dusting  the  dry  powder  over  them,  is  the  most  efTectual  remedy  now  known.  The 
efficacy  of  hellebore  in  the  destruction  of  this  pest  is  fully  demonstrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing experiment  of  W.  Saunders  of  London,  Canada;  he  writes  to  the  Canadian 
Entomologist  as  follows:  "When  on  visiting  my  garden  again  on  the  19th  of  Au- 
gust, I  found  many  of  the  bushes  entirely  leafless,  and  the  foliage  remaining  on  the 
others  was  rajjidly  disappearing.  I  felt  discouraged  and  began  to  have  misgivings 
as  to  whether  hellohore  was,  after  all,  such  an  unfailing  panacea  for  this  almost  uni- 
versal pest,  as  we  had  supposed.  I  resolved  if  passible  iosatis''y  myself  fully  on  this 
jKtint,  and  having  mixed  about  one-and  a-half  ounces  of  powdered  hellebore  witli  a 
pail  of  water,  was  ready  to  proceed.  I  selected  a  leaf  from  two  bushes,  marked  them 
and  counted  the  number  of  their  inhabitants — one  was  occupied  by  forty-four  worms 
of  difTerent  sizes,  crowding  it  above  and  below,  and  it  was  about  half  eaten;  the 
other  leaf  had  twelve  nearly  full  grown  on  it.  Having  transferred  the  mixture  of 
hellebore  and  water  to  a  watering-pot,  the  bushes  were  sprinkled  with  it.  I  returned 
to  examine  the  result  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  the  leaf  which,  at  first,  had 
forty-. our  on  it,  had  now  only  two,  and  tlicse  were  so  far  exhausted  that  they  were 
unab'e  to  eat,  and  could  hardly  crawl,  while  on  the  other  leaf,  out  of  the  twelve  there 
remained  three,  but  in  the  same  enfeebled  condition.  All  around  under  the  bushes, 
the  ground  was  strewn  with  the  fallen  foe,  and  I  felt  perfectly  satisfied  that  entire 
reliance  might  be  placed  on  this  means  of  defense." 

Mr.  S.  also  tried  sprinkling  the  bushes  with  hot  water,  and  found  that  it  brought 
the  larva  quickly  to  the  ground,  but  did  not  prove  fatal  to  any  considerable  number, 
tliey  quickly  recovered  and  if  not  destroyed  would  soon  crawl  on  the  bushes  again. 
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Their  increase  may  be  wonderfully  crippletl  by  carefully  examining  the  under  Bide 
of  the  leaves  for  eggs,  it  requires  a  Htrong  light  to  enable  one  to  nee  them,  and  hIooj)- 
ing  among  the  bushes  with  a  hot  sun  overhead  not  being  the  most  i)leaB;int  employ- 
ment, most  |)ersonB  would  likely  prefer  the  application  of  hellebore  to  the  feeiling 
lajva. 

Ab  tliis  fly,  like  the  currant  buHli  borer  is  an  imf)orted  insect,  I  would  recommend 
a  strict  observance  of  the  suggestions  of  the  late  B.  D.  Walsh  to  persons  bringing 
currant  or  gooeberry  bushes  from  a  distance,  viz.:  be  particularly  careful  before 
planting,  to  wash  the  roots  thoroughly  and  scald  or  burn  whatever  comers  ufl"  them. 
By  this  means  any  cr}-salids  that  may  be  sccretwl  in  the  earth  attached  to  the  roots 
will  be  effectually  destroyed  ;  this  plan  is  easy  and  simple  and  if  observed,  as  a  rule, 
by  all  persons  planting  bushes  or  trees  brought  from  without  the  neighborhood,  it 
would  be  thoroughly  effectual  against  the  introduction  of  insect  enemies  from  abroad, 
and  confine  originally  local  species  within  narrow  geograpliical  limits. 

The  failure  of  the  apple  crop,  the  past  season,  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of 
the  State,  was  in  a  large  degree  chargeable  to  the  depredations  of  the  codling  mo.h 
{Curpof^psa  pomonclla),  fruit  enough  escaped  the  late  frosts  of  spring  to  furnish  food 
and  shelter  for  a  sufficient  number  of  the  larva  to  secure  an  army  of  moths  in  the 
coming  spring,  and  orchardists  who  did  not  during  the  pest  season  encircle  the  trunks 
of  their  trees  with  rag  or  hay-band  moth  trajw,  and  attend  them  properly,  will,  I  fear, 
find  tlie  moth  as  abundant  next  summer  as  thought  the  past  had  been  a  prolific  fruit 
season.  Should  the  fruit  be  winter-killed  or  destroyed  by  the  late  frosts,  this  flourish- 
ing condition  of  the  codling  moth  will  not  be  noticed,  if  the  treo  gives  no  pro^nise  in 
early  summer,  nothing  will  be  exijected  at  the  gathering  season,  and  it  is  only  when 
Bcasons  are  favorable  to  an  abundant  promise  of  fruit  that  the  depredations  of  insects 
are  most  felt,  observed  and  talked  about,  and  it  is  probably  as  wise  to  practice  pre- 
ventive measures  during  seasons  of  poor  yield  as  during  seasons  of  plenty. 

Ab  this  moth  Is  double-brooded  in  this  latitude,  ihs  first  brood  attains  full  size 
before  the  fruit  comes  to  maturity,  and,  as  the  fruit  drops  prematurely  and  before  the 
larva  is  fully  developed,  the  second  brood  may  be  materially  diminished  by  careful 
dally  g:ithcring  all  the  wind-falls  and  feeding  them  to  hogs;  or,  a  less  laborious  and 
equally  eflicient  plan,  would  be  to  keep  a  drove  of  hogs  in  the  orchard  from  the  time 
the  fruit  is  set  until  the  gathering  season.  Apples  generally  attain  Buch  size  before 
the  second  brood  of  larva  bore  into  them,  that  they  seldom  drop  much  before  those 
not  attacked,  and  are  often  gathered  and  housed  with  sound  fruit,  thus  unintention- 
ally but  carefully  fostering  an  enemy  to  destroy  the  next  season's  crop. 

Tke  most  approved  remedy  is  a  band  of  hay  or  rags,  securely  wound  around  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  so  the  escaping  larva  when  crawling  up  or  down  in  search  of  a 
secure  retreat  in  which  to  spin  their  cocoons,  may  find  beneath,  or  in  the  f  ilds  of  this 
band,  just  the  conditions  sought  for;  at  least  once  every  two  weeks  these  bands  must 
be  removed  and  old  cocoons  destroyed. 

"With  those  who  have  extensive  orchards,  and  wish  to  do  up  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion in  a  hurrj-,  the  plan  of  Mr.  Brown,  of  St,  Joseph,  Michigan,  may  meet  with 
approval,  he  recommends  bands  of  rags,  not  hay,  placed  around  the  trunks  of  the 
trees,  near  tlie  forks,  and  once  in  every  two  weeks  go  over  the  orchard  with  a  clothes- 
wringer,  remove  each  rag  from  its  place,  and  pass  it  through  the  rolls,  thi^  would 
effectually  destroy  all  larva  or  cry.solids  secreted  in  the  folds  of  the  rag;  bat  a  careful 
examination  of  the  tnmk  of  the  tree  immediately  beneath  tiie  rag  would  be  nece'^sary, 
as  the  larva  frefpiently  constructs  its  cocoon  on  the  bark  and  attached  to  it,  and  would 
be  left  safe  and  unharmed  vfhile  the  rag  was  passing  the  intended  fatal  rolls. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  past  summer,  the  foliage  of  the  apple,  pear,  and 
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cherry  trttH  in  this  vicinity,  and  more  especially  in  tlie  southern  part  of  the  Stale, 
Huffered  from  the  jioirionoiiH  piincturcs  of  the  Tarnislied  plant-bug  {Oipstus  olline- 
alu.i),  Fcattcred  over  the  trees  vrere  little  bunches  of  dead  leaves,  having  a  scoiched  or 
burned  appearance ;  the  twig  13  poisoned  by  the  bug  when  puncturing  the  bark  to 
Buck  out  the  sap;  the  leaves  beyond  the  puncture  soon  die,  and  assume  the  appear- 
ance} jast  stated ;  in  some  instances  the  twig  dies,  perhaps  in  such  cases  where  the 
bug  has  made  several  punctures  near  together,  while  in  many  cases  the  twig  survives 
the  shock  and  continues  growing  the  next  year ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  imnctnrca 
being  fewer,  the  poison  is  soon  distributed  by  the  circulating  sap,  and  ho  diluted  as  to 
lose  itd  fatal  effect.  Kvery  summer,  more  or  less  of  them  may  be  seen,  but  they  were 
unusually  numerous  during  tl;e  pa:-.t  season,  and  frequent  were  tiio  inquiries  as  to  the 
cause  of  tho  ''  blight"  on  apple,  pear,  and  cherry  trees.  C.  Y.  Riley,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Entomologist,  after  carefully  observing  the  eflect  of  several  supposed  remedies, 
indulges  no  hope  of  coping  with  tliLs  dcspniler,  only  by  shaking  ofl'  the  bugs  early  in 
the  morning  before  they  fly  readily,  and  destroy  them  by  immersion  in  soap  suds. 

The  Tent  caterpillar  {Ctmoeampa  Ama-kana)  infested  a  number  of  fine  orchards 
Last  season,  and  scarcely  an  orchard  within  sight  of  the  railroad  between  here  and 
Terre  If  ante,  but  tliat  .showed  the  ravages  of  this  pest;  also,  between  here  and  Law- 
rcnceburg  their  silky  tenls  marred  the  beauty  of  numerous  trees.  A  common  way  of 
disturbing  them  is  to  destroy  the  nest  with  a  pole,  and  when  it  is  vigoroui^ly  stirred 
among  the  contiguous  branches,  nearly  all  the  caterpillars  will  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
when  care  enough  is  taken  to  crush  each  one  before  quilting  the  work,  it  is  a  very 
eUectual  means  of  reducing  their  numbere. 

An  old  sack  or  rag  wound  around  tlie  end  of  a  pole  and  set  on  fire,  after  being  satu- 
rated with  coal  oil  or  benzine,  and  held  so  the  flames  reach  tho  nests  of  these  cater- 
pillars, will  cause  them  to  lose  their  hold  and  drop;  a  few  may  regain  the  tree  by 
crawling,  but  a  great  proportion  of  them  will  be  fatally  injured  by  the  scorching. 

This  very  coiif;picuous  caterpillar  is  not  much  .souglit  after  by  bijd.-^,  uale.=fl  it 
be  by  the  cuckoos,  which  (on  the  authority  of  Nutall,  the  ornithologist,)  considers 
them  a  choice  diet. 

A  caterpillar,  very  similar  in  appearance  and  habits  to  the  one  just  mentioned,  wa-s 
very  destructive  the  pa.st  sea.son  among  our  .shade  as  well  as  among  our  fruit  trees, 
the  silken  webs  of  this  the  Forest  caterpillar,  {dkiocampa  sylviicu)  were  very  con- 
spicuous among  the  trees  in  the  State  House  yard,  and  in  other  parts  of  tlie  city.  It 
docs  not  spin  so  large  a  web  as  the  Tent  caterpillar ;  and,  instead  of  congregating 
on  the  inside  of  the  web  as  that  larva  does,  it  simply  rests  on  the  outside.  Tho 
same  artificial  remedies  may  be  applied  to  both,  and  their  parasitic  enemies,  we 
have  reason  to  hope,  will,  in  turn,  reduce  their  numbers  until  their  appearance  shall 
be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Black  walnut  trees  have  for  several  yeais,  during  the  latter  part  of  summer,  been 
almost  entirely  stripped  of  their  foliage  by  a  black  worm  sparsely  covered  with  white 
hairs,  the  larva  of  tho  IlanJmaid  moth  [Datxna  ministva.) 

Wliile  feeding  they  are  scatterexl  over  the  brandies  and  foliage  of  the  trees,  but  at 
each  moulting  all  the  larva  of  a  brood  congregate  together  in  a  dense  cluster  on  tho 
Ixidy,  or  some  largh  branch  of  tlic  tree  within  plain  siglit  and  easy  roach,  at  which 
time  they  may  bo  easily  and  quickly  destroyed  by  crushing  or  sweeping  off  and 
burnint',  and  each  one  of  these  clusters,  fo  destroyed,  le;-ens  the  lumibcrs  in  tho  next 
generation  by  many  thousand. 

The  peculiar  habit  of  these  despoilei-s  of  this  valuable  tree,  of  moulting  in  clusters 
near  the  ground,  renders  their  extermination  a  comparative  easy  matter,  and  when  flo 
much  service  can  be  rendered  in  so  short  a  time  with  so  little  effort,  it  becomes  the 


«hity  ot  every  one  on  treeing  a  clu«tor  of  tliciu  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  to  lialt  a  effi- 
cient length  of  time  to  find  a  stick  or  a  bit  of  bark  and  rui>  (hem  out  of  existence. 

CM"  all  tb.e  insect  enemies  wliioli  tend  by  their  depredations  to  injure  and  diminish 
our  fruit  cropfs,  perhaps  no  one  has  been  more  tliorouirhly  written  up  and  discupeed 
than  the  Plum  Curcnlio  (Conolmeh^'^us  nenuphar),  no  other  haH  excited  so  much  atten- 
tion or  so  wide  an  interest  throughout  the  whole  country,  or  enlisted  isuch  arrays  of 
(alent  for  its  certain  and  speedy  extirpation.  It  attacks  other  stone  fruits,  also  the 
apple,  pear  and  quince,  but  from  its  marked  preference  for  the  plum  it  doubt'ess  {^eta 
its  common  name;  numbers  of  our  agriculturists,  as  well  as  many  resi»k'nts  of  cities 
have  exprosr*ed  their  willingness  to  devote  any  reasonable  amount  of  attention  to 
growing  some  of  the  finer  varieties  of  plums,  if  it  were  not  for  the  alniost  inevitable 
certainty  tiiat  on  nearly  every  plum  that  formed  on  the  tree  there  would  be  a  cur- 
cuiio  ready  to  deposit  an  egg,  the  blasting  result  of  wi\ich  would  be  more  aggravating 
to  the  grower  than  a  knowledge  that  lie  had  made  no  effort  to  grow  j)lum8,  yet  after  a 
care.'ul  perusal  of  Trimble,  Walsh  and  Eiley,  we  may  be  encouraged  to  combat  these 
little  pests  by  jarring  llie  tret.\s,  twi;e  daily,  from  the  tinu;  the  fruit  is  set  until 
it  is  three-fourths  grown. 

Dr.  Trimble  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Dr.  ilull  of  Alton,  III.,  and  others  attest  tlie  econ- 
omy of  employing  men  .'or  the  special  purpose  of  jarring  the  trees  and  killing  the 
curculio  during  tlie  fruit  season,  nhaking  the  trees  will  not  accomplish  tlie  purpose,  but 
a  sudden  jar,  as  by  a  blow  from  an  axe  or  large  hammer,  will  cause  them  to  let  go 
their  hold  and  drop,  where  they  may  be  caught  on  a  sheet  spread  beneatii  the  tree  as 
recommended  by  Dr.  Trimble,  or  by  means  of  Dr.  lluil's  curculio  catcher,  which 
resembles  a  gigantic  umbrella,  inverted,  and  attached  to  a  wheellKirrow.  Mr.  Earle 
of  111.,  estimates  the  exjjcnse  of  one  of  Dr.  Hull's  curculio  catchers  at  IcrJs  than  eight 
cents  per  tree  during  the  curculio  season;  in  view  of  the  ready  sale  and  high  prices 
commanded  by  stone  fruits  in  all  our  markets,  no  one  will  question  the  ec<momy  of 
securing  the  crop  to  the  grower  at  so  trifling  a  cost;  any  one  doubting  the  ji  ssibility 
of  saving  the  crop  from  the  curculio  by  the  jarring  process  is  referred  to  Dr.  Hull,  Dr. 
Trimble,  Ellwanger  A.  Harry  and  others  who  have  succeeded  in  perfecting  good 
crops  of  these  fruits  year  after  year,  and  each  of  them  could,  I  tliink,  jjoint  out 
among  their  neighbors,  owners  of  trees,  thrifty  and  promising  as  any,  who  by  neg- 
le<.'ting  to  jar  down  and  destroy  the  curculio,  or  trusting  to  soTne  i)atent  wash  or 
worthless  nostrum,  rarely  ever  gather  enough  fruit  from  their  trees  to  identify  the 
varieties. 

Occasionally  an  individual  will  urge  that  it  is  idle  for  him  to  fight  this  pest  while 
his  more  indiOerent  neighbors  encourage  its  increase  and  dissemination  by  planting 
trees  and  leaving  them  undisturbed  to  the  ravages  of  iaaect  enemies.  Tliat  is  not  nec- 
essarily the  ease  as  shown  by  the  gentlemen  above  named,  a  single  tree  may  be  selec- 
t-ed  in  an  orchard,  or  an  orchard  in  a  neighborhood,  and  Ijy  frequent  juning  and 
killing  the  curculios  during  the  proper  season  the  fruit  may  l>e  exempted  from  the 
sting  and  a  good  yield  harvested,  while  on  the  adjoining  neglected  trees  ench  phiin 
■will  contain  its  curculio  larva  and  drop  before  it  is  three-fourths  giown  ;  but  the  true 
plan,  and  the  only  way  to  materially  reduce  the  numbers  in  a  neighborhood  or  com- 
muuity  is  by  concert  of  action  among  all  the  fruit  gi-owers,  this  course,  aided  by  the 
parasitic  and  cannibal  enemies,  might  in  a  few  years  make  the  crop  of  stme  fruit 
many  times  more  certain  than  at  present.  Some  high  autlu^rities  claim  that  the  cur- 
culio is  the  cause  of  the  p.each  rot,  that  the  fruit  is  poisoned  by  the  jirocess  of  ]iunc- 
turing  preiKiratory  to  laying  the  egg;  whether  this  is  the  prime  originating  cause  of 
the  rot  is  not  definitely  determined,  but  it  doubtle-ss  tei.ds  to  the  n)read  and  increase 
of  this  dj.«ea,se.     I  presume  nearly  every  one  has  observed  the  defective  and  gummy 
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appearance  of  the  first  peaches  of  the  season  that  are  offered  in  the  markets,  nearly 
every  one  of  them  on  being  opened  will  nhow  the  track  of  the  curculio  larva,  and 
frequently  the  larva  itself  is  found  not  yet  fully  developed ;  the  apparent  ripening 
of  these  ppeoimens  being  due  to  the  destructive  presence  of  this  enemy,  and  not  to 
the  actual  perfection  of  the  fruit.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  fruit  dro^js  from  the 
tree  before  the  larva  has  left  it  to  enter  the  ground,  and,  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
fact,  untold  numbers  of  the  ix>st8  may  be  destroyed  by  having  hogs  graze  in  the 
orchaid  during  the  jiroper  season. 

Tiie  summer  of  1S70  was,  I  believe,  the  third  since  the  Colorado  potato-bug  (Doiy- 
pJiora  lO-lineata)  waH  first  observed  in  this  part  of  the  Siatc.  The  first  year  of  their 
appearance  here  (1SG8)  they  were  not  sufEcirntly  numerous  to  e.xcite  any  alarm  or 
scarcely  any  attention  among  potato  growers,  nor  was  the  crop  appreciably  lesfened 
bv  their  ravages.  During  that  summer  the  Agricultural  and  other  journals  kept 
"The  Potato  Bug"  eo  prominently  before  the  people  that  by  the  time  of  their 
nppea;ance  in  1869  the  |  otato  growers  and  many  of  the  consumers  were  so  much 
alarnKKl  ihat  a  total  failure  of  the  crop  was  predicted,  and  for  that  reason  nlone 
many  failed  to  plant  the  usual  average;  in  some  localities  in  this  county  they  were 
vcrv  abundant,  and  in  some  fields  the  foliage  was  fully  half  stripped  from  the  vine^ 
but  lo  the  agreeable  disappointment  of  producers  and  consumers  the  crop  was  not  a 
failure.  In  s-^me  fields  where  the  "  bug"  was  said  to  be  "  bad  "  the  yield  was  nearly 
up  to  tlie  average  of  previous  years,  and  I  did  not  hear  any  one  say  he  gathered  lesa 
tlian  half  a  crop. 

Either  the  weather  was  unfavorable  for  their  increase  and  development,  or  thoir 
parasitic  and  cannibal  foes  were  more  numerous  and  active  than  we  were  aware  o^ 
for  th.ey  certainly  did  not  reduce  the  yield  so  much  in  this  section  as  in  many  others 
on  the  .second  year  of  their  vi.sit;  but  worse  was  yet  to  come  and  for  aught  we  know 
worse  than  that  is  stored  up  in  the  dormant  hosts  wliich  await  their  development 
during  the  balmy  days  of  next  May.  It  is  however  difficult  to  imagine  how  they 
could  be  more  d&structive  than  during  their  third  year  Avith  us — the  past  summer  of 
1870,  whole  fields  of  potatoes  were  completely  deioliated  and  the  stalks  eaten  off 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  They  were  flying  about  in  search  of  food  some 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  before  early  potatoes  had  "come  up,"  and  appeared  to  increase 
in  nuniberri  im  the  sea.son  advanced,  some  small  patches  were  saved  by  daily  picking 
oflf  tl.e  bugs  and  sprinkling  the  vines  with  Paris  Green  (Arsenite  of  copper),  which 
I  believe  in  the  best  if  not  the  only  artificial  remedy  known  except  the  slow  and 
laborious  process  of  picking. 

C.  V.  Kiley  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  recommends  "watching  for  the  beetles  in  early 
ppring  when  the  vines  are  just  peeping  out  of  the  ground.  Ensnare  as  many  of  them 
as  you  can  before  they  get  a  chance  to  pair,  by  making  a  few  small  heaps  of  potatoes 
in  the  field  planted ;  to  these  the  beetles  will  be  attracted  for  food,  and  are  easily 
killed  in  the  morning.  Keep  an  eagle  eye  for  the  eggs  which  are  first  deposited. 
Cultivate  well  by  frequently  stirring  the  soil,  surround  your  fields  en  the  outside  by 
such  tender  leafed  varieties  as  the  Mercer,  Shaker,  Kuaset  and  Early  Goodrich ;  but, 
above  all,  isolate  your  potato  field  as  much  as  possible,  either  by  using  land  sur- 
rounded by  timber,  or  by  planting  in  the  center  of  a  corn  field." 

I  have  copied  these  suggestions  of  Mr.  Kiley's  because  I  think  a  strict  observance 
of  them  ly  whole  communities  would  soon  result  in  the  extermination  of  the  pest, 
but  where  less  than  half  the  potato  growers  in  a  neighborhood  make  any  exertion 
towaid  subduing  the  enemy  the  simplest  and  most  reliable  remedy  is  a  judicious  use 
of  Paris  'Jrecn,  which  may  be  purchased  at  any  drug  store.  If  used  pure  it  would 
be  as  deadly  in  its  effect  on  the  vined  as  the  potato  bug,  but  should  be  intimately 
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mixed  with  eight  or  ten  times  iUs  bulk  of  aahca  or  slacked  lime,  and  if  applied  beforo 
the  dew  is  off  in  the  morning,  it  will  become  pasty  with  the  moisture  and  adhere 
more  generally  to  the  leave/*. 

Recent  investigations  of  the  leading  economic  cntomologipts  of  the  West  lead  as  to 
hope  that  the  cannibal  and  parasitic  enemies  of  the  Colorado  poialo-bug  will  soon 
60  have  increased  in  numbers  as  to  hold  it  in  check,  and  render  liirtlier  alarm  uiinec- 
ea^ary. 

West  of  the  Mississippi  river,  where  a  few  years  ago  it  causetl  an  almoBt  total 
fiiilure  oftho  crop,  it  is  now  held  in  comparative  submission  by  its  natural  enemies, 
and  i>otato  culture  has  again ,a.sHumed  its  former  rank  among  ti.e  bninilies  ol  hus- 
bamlry. 

Mr.  N.  C.  Mitchell,  of  this  city,  editor  of  the  National  Ree  Jonrt'al,  brought  n)c  a 
two-winged  fly,  the  latter  part  of  .August  bust,  which  he  stated  h:ul  been  taken  while 
Bucking  the  juices  of  a  honey  bee,  which  it  was  seen  to  capture. 

It  belongs  to  a  family  (Asiluii)  of  rapacious  flies,  all  ol'  which  jirey  on  other  insects 
mostly  captured  on  the  wing.  This  particular  species  (Promnchu.'i  basUtrdli'  has  not 
been  observed  capturing  other  in.-^cts  than  the  honey  bee;  it  usually  selects  some 
limb  or  stump,  in  a  shady  retreat,  near  the  hives,  and  darts  on  its  prey,  carrying  it 
back  to  the  perch  to  suck  the  juices  at  leisure.  C.  V.  Ei'ey,  of  St.  lx)uis,  sates  that 
a  siHgle  fly  has  been  known  to  destroy  one  hundred  and  lorty-nne  bees  in  a  day,  by 
actual  count  of  the  bee  shell-*  found  beneath  the  perch.  Mr.  KiUy  suggests  captur- 
ing with  a  not,  as  the  only  practicable  means  of  reducing  their  numbei-s.  In  some 
parts  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri  they  have  become  so  numerous  jus  to  p.cvent  the 
bees  from  swarming.  This  may  be  to  a  great  e.x;tent,  remedied  by  daily  watc  ing  and 
dexterous  use  of  the  net.  Mr.  Riley  has  found  in  Missouri  a  somewhat  larger,  but 
very  similar,  fly,  equally  addicted  to  destroying  the  honey  bee,  which  he  has  namtd 
Asilus  Missourie-ns's ;  that  t-  o  may  exist  here,  and  it  behooves  l)ee-kei'per-<  to  be  on 
the  watch  at  the  pro|>er  season,  and  mercilessly  slay  every  fly  he  delccis  tampering 
with  his  bees,  without  regard  to  family  titles  or  heritage. 

I  had  intended  preparing  a  list  of  the  birds  in  Central  Indiana,  arranging  them 
under  the  following  heads,  viz.: 

Noxious  birds,  or  such  as  destroy  poultry,  grains  and  fruits. 

Useful  bird.s,  such  as  are  of  direct  benefit  to  the  honiculturLst  and  agriculturiKt 
from  their  habits  of  feeding  on  insects  (or  their  eggs  and  crysalids),  injurious  to  frui's 
and  grains,  and  such  birds  as  divide  their  attention  so  nicely  bi'tween  cultivated 
crops  and  the  insects  injurious  thereto,  that  their  exa't  relation  to  the  in  crests  of 
man  has  n'>t  been  definitely  settled.  Lut  such  a  report  would  require  more  time  than 
I  have  had  at  my  dLspa^al  during  the  p;ust  year. 

I  think  all  will  agree  on  the  importance  of  a  l«w  for  the  protec  ion  of  insectivorous 
birds.  The  disciples  of  Isaac  Walton  have  held  meetings,  passed  resolutions,  and 
propose  to  petition  the  Legislature  for  a  law  protecting  fish;  n'itif>  much  I  aj^pre- 
liend  with  a  view  to  reduce  the  price  by  increasing  the  ([Uantiy  of  fisii  as  an  article 
of  diet  as  to  protect  game  fish  from  the  who!e3;ilc  slaughter  ol'seining,  thereby  enha:ice 
the  sport  by  increasing  tie  cliances  of  taking  them  with  the  h"ok.  1  look  upon  thb 
OB  a  good  step,  and  I  am  in  lavor  of  a  atriuLient  fish  law  and  iis  ligid  enforccnienr,. 

But  if  the  sport  of  taking  fish  with  a  hook  au'l  line  is  deemed  worthy  o  legisla:ion, 
how  much  more  important  the  law  that  protects  the  best  practicil  Iriends  of  the 
grain  and  fruit  growers  tf  our  State?  Game  birds,  or  such  as  are  sjiimhi  as  choice 
morsels  of  food  during  certain  months  of  the  year,  compri.-e  a  very  limite<i  number 
of  the  great  family  of  ia=ect  eaters,  wl  ile  the  remaiidng,  and  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber, are  totally  unfit  for  the  table,  and,  in  mast  instances,  are  destroyed  in  a  wanton 
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manner,  and  without  the  least  excuse,  by  boys,  whose  anabition  should  lead  them  to 
seek  more  profitable  employment,  at  least  Romething  that  would  not  result  in  direct 
rnjnry  to  no  important  a  class  of  the  community. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  encomacing  the  incrcane  of  our  insectivorona 
bird.--,  I  tru(»t  the  Indiana  State  Horticultural  Society  v.-ili,  before  adjournment,  take 
.«!teps  toward  necuring  legLilation  on  the  subject. 

G.  :m.  levette. 


DISCU&SION. 


Dk.  Bik^vn. — I  made  some  experiments  with  the  Colorado  Bug 
this  year  that  I  neglected  to  give  to  the  Doctor  before  he  wrote  the 
e,s.say.  I  ])lanted  some  potatoes  ia  the  spring,  not  Nvith  the  expecta- 
tion of  getting  potatoes  so  much  as  a  means  of  studying  the  habits 
of  that  insect.  I  planted  live  rows  in  my  garden — two  of  the  Early 
E,o.>c,  two  of  the  Early  Goodrich,  and  one  of  the  little  white  Kidney 
potatoe,  which  has  a  very  delicate  foliage.  By  the  time  they  began 
to  break  the  ground  I  discovered  the  beetle.  I  gathered  some  of 
them  uj)  and  destroyed  them,  as  I  did  not  want  them  to  disturb  the 
potatoes  till  the  leaves  came  out,  so  that  I  could  watch  the  proce&s. 
Soon  the  leaves  began  to  be  covered  v.'ith  the  yellow  eggs.  I 
examined  tlie-v^e  with  tlic  micro:^0}x;  and  vratclicd  them  until  the 
larva  began  to  unfold  from  the  egg;  then  I  watched  its  grovt'th  and 
advancement  with  much  interest  from  day  to  day.  After  a  while 
when  they  were  very  numerous  I  discx)vered  on  the  vines  lumibers 
of  the  lady  bug.  I  at  once  suspected  his  mission,  I  knew  the 
lady  bug  was  not  a  herbivorous  insect;  he  is  a  carniverous  beetle; 
he  lives  and  preys  upon  other  insects.  1  watched  his  oj>erations, 
and  expected  to  see  him  fall  upon  the  larva  but  he  did  not  go  near 
them.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  doing  anything.  I  turned  up  a  stalk 
and  looked  on  the  under  side,  when  I  found  all  the  lady  bugs  at 
work;  they  were  on  the  eggs,  sucking  out  the  fluid  contents. 
Each  bug  would  go  over  a  hundred  eggs  perhaps.  They  woidd  tap 
whole  plantations  of  them  directly.  It  is  projx'r  to  state  that  the 
]>otatoe  bug  like  most  other  destructive  insects  does  its  mischief 
while  in  the  larva  state.  When  the  young  first  comes  out  it  is  a 
true  worm,  having  imperfectly  formed  legs — no  shell;  a  soft  ugly 
looking  worm.  It  remains  in  this  condition  till  nearly  full  size, 
then   goes  into  the  ground,  ]>as:>fs  fron\  five  to  fifteen  days  in  the 
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crysalls  state,  and  then  comes  out  a  perfect  beetle.  All  insects  have 
their  destructive  stiige  to  vegetation  in  the  larva  state. 

I  tried  to  coax  the  chickens  to  cat  them  but  they  would  not  touch 
them.  I  concluded  to  experiment  with  the  chickens.  I  had  been 
told  that  if  eaten  they  woulc|  kill  the  chickens.  I  knew  they  were 
poisonous  and  was  a  little  suspicious  of  the  effect;  but  I  shut  up  a 
half  dozen  hens,  and  carefully  excluded  animal  food  from  them  for 
ten  days ;  they  became  very  hungry  for  it.  I  turned  them  out  in 
my  potatoe  patch  and  drove  them  back  when  they  would  try  to 
leave  it.  They  soon  commenced  on  the  bugs  and  in  three  hours 
they  had  cleaned  the  vines — and  strange  to  say,  I  looked  for  them 
to  die,  but  they  did  not.  That  first  dose  got  up  the  habit  and  they 
went  on  till  they  destroyed  all  the  beetles.  I  am  now  convinced 
that  a  few  years  will  so  increase  the  lady  bug — the  little  black  and 
red  speckled  fellow — that  he  will  suck  all  the  eggs. 

I  see  it  stated  in  the  Canada  Entomologist  that  the  crow  acquires 
the  habit  of  eating  these  bugs  with  great  greediness,  but  I  can  not 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  it,  but  I  know  that  the  crow  is  an  omniverous 
bird. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  bird  that  will  touch  them.  I  thought 
blue-birds  would  do  it,  but  on  closer  observation  I  found  that  they 
would  fly  down  and  get  other  insects  but  would  not  touch  the 
beetle. 

On  the  subject  of  birds  I  have  made  no  definite  report,  but  I 
would  like  before  this  is  printed,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  society,  to 
supplement  it  with  a  report  on  the  birds  that  are  destructive  to 
insects,  enemies  of  fruits  and  crops. 

We  have  many  birds  in  this  country  that  are  great  feeders  on  the 
larva  of  insects  and  the  insects  themselves.  Among  these,  there  is 
probably  none,  that  of  its  size,  destroys  more  insects  than  the  blue- 
bird. Our  blue-bird  visits  us  early  in  the  spring,  and  as  soon  as 
they  begin  it  lives  exclusively  upon  insects  and  their  larva.  Some 
birds  divide  their  meals  between  insects  and  grains — of  this  kind  is 
the  whole  order  of  Scansores,  or  climbing  birds.  Of  this  the  Wood- 
pecker is  a  good  representative.  He  eats  insects  but  devours  grains 
too.  I  own  too  an  early  prejudice  against  the  "  red-head."  I  was 
taught  that  he  was  the  lawful  prey  in  the  orchard,  and  I  prided  my- 
self upon  one  of  my  earliest  feats  being  the  construction  of  a  bow 
and  arrow  with  which  I  could  kill  more  Woodpeckers  than  my 
father  could  with  his  shot-gun.  I  regarded  this  bird  as  the  sworn 
enemy  of  the  fruit  grower ;  but  I  have  relented.  I  think  he  does 
Doc.  J.— H.  S.— 6 
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not  take  more  than  he  earns.  There  are  several  species  of  this 
family  that  are  very  careful  hunters  for  the  insects  that  hide  in  the 
bark  of  trees. 

AVithout  particularizing  as  to  the  species  of  birds,  this  indiscrim- 
inate war  upon  them  that  we  permit  l^re  for  sport,  for  many  birds 
that  are  insect  eaters  are  destroyed  for  wanton  sport,  ought  to  be 
stopped. 

There  is  a  family  of  small  birds  that  frequent  our  fields  and  or- 
chards in  early  spring,  that  if  encouraged  would  destroy  more  in- 
sects than  any  army  of  men  could  destroy.  There  is  no  cause 
besides  this  destruction  of  the  feathered  tribes  for  the  breaking  up  of 
the  balance  between  the  birds  and  the  insects,  for  these  are  mutual 
counterpoises;  they  are  balances  of  each  other.  The  check  upon 
the  insect-world  is  the  bird-world  evidently.  We  have  destroyed 
our  forests  and  with  that  destruction  we  have  greatly  diminished 
the  number  of  birds  that  frequent  our  fields,  gardens  and  orchards. 
I  know  of  no  way  that  we  can  remedy  this  condition  of  things 
without  legislation.  Bringing  here  the  English  Sparrow,  as  has 
been  talked  of,  I  think  will  not  do  much  good.  If  we  could  in- 
crease the  number  of  blue-birds  each  year  by  the  thousand  we  would 
accomplish  our  purpose,  for  the  blue-bird  family  are  exclusively  in- 
Kectivorous.  We  may  make  a  substitute.  I  think  the  best  substi- 
tute for  the  bird  is  the  hog.  We  may  substitute  him  with  a  great 
deal  of  good  effect.  I  have  tried  the  experiment  in  an  orchard  in 
the  country  where  the  Codling  Moth  and  Curculio  had  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  the  fruit.  The  hogs  were  turned  in  two  years  ago 
last  summer ;  we  let  them  eat  all  the  larva  they  could  find  in  the 
ground,  and  they  seek  them  out  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  We  let  them 
take  all  the  apples  that  fell,  kept  them  in  over  last  winter  and  last 
spring;  and  this  last  season,  though  fruit  fi\iled  almost  everywhere, 
we  had  a  fine  crop  of  smooth,  round,  nice  apples.  We  sold  several 
hundred  bushels  after  having  all  that  we  wanted  for  our  own  use. 
We  lost  all  the  apples  that  fell  to  the  ground,  for  the  hogs  ate  them. 
I  think  hogs  in  this  way  will  eventually  destroy  this  moth  and  the 
Curculio.  I  tliink  I  can  raise  plums  if  I  have  hogs  enough  to  eat  all 
tiie  fallen  plums  every  year  as  fast  as  they  fall,  if  there  are  no  near 
neighbors  that  neglect  their  treas.     My  hogs  were  not  ringed. 

T.  MoNT(JOMERV. — What  is  your  opinion  about  the  bird  that 
punctures  the  grape  ? 
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Dr.  Brown. — It  does  not  destroy  grapes  enough  to  pay  for  the 

insects  it  catches.     It  is  a  good  insect  catcher. 

J.  C  Ratijff. — One  of  the  Committee  on  Ornithology,  said  he 
had  jircpared  no  written  report,  but  wished  to  remark,  in  reply  to  the 
position  taken  by  Dr.  Hull,  before  this  society  last  winter,  that  birds 
generally,  are  our  enemies.  I  think  I  can  account  for  the  Dr.'s  con- 
clusion in  this  way.  In  the  prairies,  where  there  is  an  absence  of 
timber,  birds  are  more  disposed  to  eat  fruit  by  the  supply  of  insects 
being  cut  off  by  the  scarcity  of  those  which  commonly  exist  in  the 
timber. 

I  have  been  devoting  some  attention  to  ornithology  and  entomol- 
ogy, and  have  collected  a  few  insects  that  I  consider  my  friends,  and 
some  that  are  enemies,  both  in  the  larva  and  perfect  state,  and  have 
brought  them  up  for  examination. 


REPORT  OF  J.  C.  RATIJFF  ON  ORNITHOLOGY. 

Mr.  President: — A  report  upon  eltlier  of  the  subjects  referred  to  thiH  committee 
may  be  made  to  contain  a  large  amount  of  matter  and  still  the  subjects  be  but  barely 
touched  uf)on.  The  object  of  the  appointment,  judging  from  the  drift  of  the  discus- 
sion at  our  meeting  last  winter,  I  presume  to  be  simply  an  enumeration  of  what 
the  committee  might  consider  beneficial  and  what  injurioas  among  the  different  kinds 
of  birds  in  particular  and  insects  in  general. 

No  fruit  grower  need  be  told  that  his  losses  in  the  failure  of  his  crops,  can  be 
attributed  more  to  the  ravages  of  insects  than  from  all  other  causes,  that  the  curculio, 
the  codling  moth,  the  canker  worm  and  the  borer  are  his  worst  enemies,  and  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  thieves  and  pilferers,  he  knows  this  from  bitter  experience.  It  Ls  a 
fact  equally  well  established  and  as  generally  known,  that  injurious  insects  are  rap- 
idly multiplying  and  new  ones  are  annually  making  their  appearance  to  an  alarming 
extent,  so  much  so  that  tlie  business  of  fruit  growing,  has  on  this  account  become 
uncertain  and  unprofitable.  Therefore,  I  think  it  both  right  and  proper  that  we 
should  even  at  this  late  day  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  characters  and  habits  of 
insectH  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  our  friends  and  foes  that  we 
may  protect  the  one  and  destroy  the  other.  Human  agency  can  accomplish  but  little 
in  the  destruction  of  insects  unassisted  by  the  various  means  which  nature  has  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose.  I  think  we  can  accomplish  more  by  protecting  insectivorous 
birds  and  animals  than  by  our  most  approved  method  of  warfare,  including  patent 
traps  and  dead  falls. 

From  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Hull  in  his  lecture  before  this  society  last  winter  we  may 
expect  but  little  assistance  from  bir^ls,  as  he  regarded  any  effort  to  protect  them  by 
legislative  aid  as  more  injurious  than  beneficial.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  to 
what  extent  birds  commit  depredations  upon  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  in  Illinoifl, 
let  U6  see  how  it  is  in  Indiana.     I  propose  to  examine  them  in  the  order  spoken  of 
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by  the  Dr.  to  Kee  how  far  they  are  injurious  and  how  far  beneficial ;  lie  "  would  kill 
the  red-head  and  most  of  the  eapsucker  family,"  I  would  not  and  for  the  reason  that 
of  all  the  destroyers  of  the  apple  tree  borer  and  other  wood  eating  larva,  he  is  pre- 
eminently the  greatest.  For  other  very  good  reasons  I  will  quote  from  a  standard 
author  on  Natural  History  where  he  says,  "Though  this  bird  occasionally  regales 
himself  on  fruit,  yet  his  natural  and  most  useful  food  is  insects,  particularly  those 
numerous  and  destructive  species  that  penetrate  the  bark  and  body  of  the  tree  to 
deposit  their  eggs  and  larva,  the  latter  of  which  are  well  known  to  make  immense 
liavoc.  In  fact  insects  form  at  least  two-thirds  of  his  subsistence;  the  mas-ses  of  bugs, 
Ciiterpillars,  and  other  larva  which  I  have  taken  from  the  stomachs  of  thei-e  birds 
have  often  surprised  nie.  It  must  therefore  be  allowed  that  the  services  of  this  useful 
bird  much  more  than  compensate  for  his  petty  thefts  on  the  apple  anri  cherry  trees." 
It  is  my  belief  that  many  qf  our  young  orchards  would  be  destroyed  or  materially 
injured  each  returning  season  were  it  not  for  the  services  of  the  red-headed  wood 
pecker. 

For  what  reason  the  Dr.  would  kill  the  sapsucker  he  does  not  state,  not  because  he 
is  a  fruit  eating  bird,  as  this  accusation  can  not  be  laid  to  his  charge;  but  jirobably 
owing  to  his  practice  of  girdling  our  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  with  small  holes 
picked  through  the  bark.  Well,  who  ever  saw  or  heard  of  a  tree  being  killed  or 
even  injured  by  being  subjected  to  this  treatment?  I  believe  I  will  venture  to  advance 
the  theory  that  instead  of  being  an  injury  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  tree,  that  nature 
employs  the  6ai>sucker  to  perform  an  important  office  in  the  way  of  correcting  its 
diiieased  or  abnormal  condition.  I  will  again  quote  from  the  same  author.  In 
regard  to  the  sapsucker  he  says,  "  Of  all  the  birds  of  this  species  none  rid  the  apple 
trees  of  so  many  vermin  as  this,  digging  off  the  moss,  and  probing  everj'  crevice. 
His  industry  is  unequaled  and  almost  incessant,  I  consider  the  sapsucker  my  friend, 
cons-equently  do  neither  kill  him  nor  allow  him  killed  on  my  premises." 

Dr.  Hull  "can  tolerate  the  robin  because  he  eats  up  his  fruit  clean  and  does  not 
mutilate."  I  can  tolerate  the  robin  because  from  careful  observations  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  every  day  for  three  weeks  it  has  collected  and  carried  to  its  young 
40  per  cent,  of  its  own  weight  of  the  larva  of  destructive  insects.  I  can  tolerate  him 
because  he  is  one  of  our  earliest  songsters;  even  in  March  while  snow  yet  lingers  in 
shaded  places,  he  gives  us  a  few  notes  of  a  song  that  we  all  know  and  all  admire.  I 
do  not  object  to  dividing  a  very  small  portion  of  the  fruit  I  raise  with  my  friend  the 
robin,  in  return  for  his  valuable  services. 

To  what  extent  the  oriole  "  wets  his  bill  in  the  juice  of  the  grape"  in  the  vine- 
yards of  Illinois,  I  do  not  know,  I  have  never  heard  of  Indiana  orioles  being  accused 
of  such  bad  conduct.  One  thing  I  do  know,  both  from  my  own  observation  .and 
statenient-s  of  standard  autliors  of  natural  history,  that  no  bird  scrutinizes  every  leaf, 
twig,  and  bough  more  closely  in  search  of  the  aphis,  the  canker  worm  and  the  cater- 
pillar than  the  Baltimore  oriole. 

In  regard  to  the  jay  and  the  cat-bird  I  believe  much  can  be  said  in  their  favor, 
that  when  their  proof  sheet  is  produced  the  balance  will  be  placed  to  their  credit.  I 
admit  that  they  are  pilferers  to  some  extent,  but  to  counterbalance  this,  there  are  the 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  insects  they  destroy  before  our  earliest  fruits 
have  matured. 

So  it  is  through  the  whole  category  of  our  small  birds.  Nature  has  designed  them 
for  a  wise  and  benevolent  purpose,  and  endowed  them  with  instincts  the  tendency  of 
which  is  to  make  them  the  friends  and  not  the  enemiea  of  the  agriculturist  and  fruit 
grower.  Would  it  not  be  doing  great  injustice  to  the  blue-bird,  the  sparrow,  the 
meadow-lark,  the  tom-tit  and  the  wren  to  accuse  them  of  being  as  injurious  as  benefi- 
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cial?  Yet  I  am  porry  to  nay,  there  are  men  engaj^ed  in  the  business  of  horticulture, 
that  are  governed  by  the  principle  that  birds  have  no  rlglits  tliat  they  are  bound  to 
respect. 

The  wanton  destruction  of  insect  eating  bird.s  is  to  me  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
question:  of  the  rapid  ratio  of  the  increa  e  of  different  kinds  of  destructive  insects. 
Nature  undisturbed  by  man,  keeps  all  her  operations  and  proportions  in  perfect 
harmony,  consequently  if  insectivorous  birds  or  animals  are  destroyed  or  scared  away 
is  it  any  wonder  that  our  crops  are  made  to  sifi'er  in  consequence  of  it?  Legislative 
aid  may  not  be  necessary  in  Illinois,  but  here  in  Indiana  the  rigid  enforcement  of  a 
law  protecting  small  birds  would  be  of  almost  incalculable  benefit  to  the  firuit  grow- 
ers of  our  State.  We  have  a  law  it  is  true  upon  our  statute  book  protecting  quails, 
pheasants  and  prairie  chickens,  from  the  first  of  February  till  the  first  of  October,  not 
because  they  contribute  anytliing  to  the  interest  of  horticulture  or  agriculture,  that 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law  is  thrown  between  them  and  destruction,  but  that  indolent 
sportsmen  may  have  the  privilege  of  trespa.ssing  on  our  premises  with  dogs  and  guns, 
shooting  among  our  trees  scaring  and  endangering  the  safety  of  our  stock,  and  cases 
have  been  known  where  they  have  helped  themselves  to  fruit  without  even  saying  by 
your  leave.  I  would  like  to  see  this  law  so  modified  that  the  penalty  for  killing  a 
small  bird  would  be  just  the  same  as  for  killing  a  quail  between  the  first  of  February 
and  the  first  of  October.  Then  by  having  our  appropriation  increased  from  $500,  to 
$1,000,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting,  publishing  and  disseminating  horticultural 
knowledge,  our  State  would  in  my  humble  opinion  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  take 
her  position  as  one  of  the  first  fruit  growing  States  of  the  Union. 

I.  C,  Ferris. — I  was  a  member  of  this  Committee,  but  I  have 
made  no  report.  I  have  thought  of  encouraging  the  birds  by  plant- 
ing many  evergreens  around  my  farm.  I  projoose  to  plant  screens 
on  the  north  and  west  of  my  fields,  as  the  evergreens  furnish  excel- 
lent shelter  for  the  birds  in  winter.  I  think  many  of  them  will 
stay  with  us,  if  we  treat  them  in  this  way.  We  should  preserve  the 
birds  if  we  want  to  keep  down  the  enemies  of  the  fruit.  I  am  will- 
ing to  share  my  fruit  with  them ;  I  never  miss  the  peaches  or  cher- 
ries that  the  birds  get.  I  find  that  the  quails  come  into  my  straw- 
berry grounds,  but  still  I  have  enough  to  make  the  pickers  very 
tired  before  they  are  done.  Quails  eat  strawberries,  and  several 
kinds  of  birds  eat  raspberries,  but  they  do  not  lessen  the  crops 
enough  for  us  to  miss  them.  Quails  eat  grapes  to  some  extent,  when 
the  bunches  are  near  the  ground;  but  I  am  willing  to  fiu'uish  food 
for  the  birds.  My  impression  is,  that  there  are  few  kinds  of  birds 
which  are  not  of  more  benefit  than  injury  to  us.  In  places  where  a 
great  many  birds  congregate  every  season,  we  are  not  very  much  in- 
jured by  insects. 

We  have  curculios  upon  the  plums,  but  by  spreading  something 
under  the  tree,  and  jarring  or  shaking  down  and  destroying  them, 
we  can  save  our  fruit.  We  may  also  save  our  plums  by  paving 
under  the  tree.     The  curcullo  is  an  insect  of  sly  habits;  he  is  also 
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very  indolent,  and  sits  on  a  tree  until  he  has  destroyed  all  the  fruit, 
then  goes  to  another.  He  avoids  the  trees  under  which  the  ground 
has  been  paved.  I  have  seen  this  demonstrated  in  ten  consecutive 
years.  Mr.  Longworth  contended  that  he  does  this  from  an  instinct 
for  the  preservation  of  his  young;  as  the  lavra  can  not  get  into  the 
ground  in  such  places.  I  think  he  avoids  these  places  because  he 
can  not  hide  himself  when  the  ground  is  paved ;  he  does  not  like 
the  annoyance  of  exposure. 

!Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Gibson  Co. — I  think  it  would  be  destruction 
to  the  country  to  have  the  English  Sparrow  introduced.  It  is  a 
grain  bird ;  a  very  destructive  one  to.  I  would  as  soon  see  the 
Canada  Thistle  introduced  as  this  bird.  If  he  can  not  get  food 
readily,  in  other  ways,  he  will  pull  the  straw  out  of  stacks  and 
destroy  the  grain. 

J.  Cotton. — With  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the  curculio, 
there  is  a  gentleman  in  Ohio  Co.,  who  succeeds  in  raising  the  finest 
plums  I  ever  saw.  He  protects  his  plums  by  throwing  a  pig  pen 
around  each  tree  and  there  feeding  his  pigs.  One  tree  that  had  no 
pen  around  it  did  not  produce  any  plums,  w4iile  the  othei's  did. 

I.  G.  D.  Nelson. — I  can  not  indorse  everything  that  is  said  here. 
I  have  had  some  experience  in  this  matter  of  raising  plums.  I  have 
observed  the  operations  of  birds  to  some  little  extent,  and  I  can  not 
indorse  Mr.  Ratlift's  statement  fully ;  neither  can  I  approve  what 
has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  plum  trees.  I  once 
planted  seven  hundred  trees,  under  the  impression  that  with  the 
hogs  and  chickens,  I  could  protect  my  trees  and  raise  large  lots  of 
plums.  I  pursued  it  vigorously  for  awhile,  and  it  seemed  to  do  very 
well  at  first,  but  the  curculio  will  succeed  in  reaching  the  trees  in 
some  way.  It  is  very  determined  in  its  purpose,  and  if  they  can 
not  find  jdums  without  disturbance,  they  will  follow  you  pretty  close, 

I  do  not  like  to  see  the  idea  go  out  here,  that  we  can  raise  plums 
without  the  trouble  of  jarring  the  trees;  it  can  not  be  done;  any 
other  plan  will  fail.  I  have  succeeded  in  raising  large  quantities, 
but  never,  in  any  other  way,  after  the  first  few  years.  They  are  a 
little  shy,  but  will  not  give  up.  After  the  plums  are  gone,  they  will 
seek  other  fruit,  peaches,  cherries,  apples,  etc.  Their  choice  is  the 
plum  and  apricot,;  they  do  not  like  the  peach  very  well,  but  will  go 
to  it  if  they  can  not  find  the  others.  If  gentlemen  wish  to  raise 
plums,  they  must  decide  upon  one  thing,  iJicy  must  jar  the  trees.  All 
other  remedies  will  fail.     Now,  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  birds. 
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As  to  the  Sapsuckcr,  I  consider  hitu  a  very  damaging  bird  to  the 
trees.  I  presume  that  in  all  localities  he  will  kill  trees.  They  seek 
the  finest  tree  in  your  grounds,  and  girdle  it  with  accuracy,  going 
around  it  again  and  again,  until  it  will  die  if  not  protected.  Mr. 
Ferris  must  be  careful  about  setting  out  Scotch  Pines;  the  Sapsuck- 
ers  are  very  fond  of  this  tree.  Some  of  my  fine  pear  trees  were 
almost  entirely  killed  by  them,  and  others  were  injured  very  much. 
I  have  never  seen  any  good  grow  out  of  the  Sapsucker !  It  is  quite 
distinct  from  all  others  of  the  Woodpecker  family.  They  are  a 
damaging  bird  upon  your  grounds;  they  will  injure  the  trees  about 
the  lawns,  so  that  if  they  do  not  kill  them,  the  trees  will  look  sickly. 
We  must  not  let  the  idea  go  out  without  stating  a  fact  when  you 
know  it,  and  let  others  observe  the  same  thingl  We  must  not  let 
the  Sapsucker  prey  upon  us  everywhere.  All  birds  do  more  or  less 
damage,  but  I  am  willing  to  submit  to  them.  The  Oriole  is  a  very 
busy  bird;  he  is  very  rapid  in  his  movements,  and  will  do  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  a  short  time.  He  will  touch  every  grape,  though 
he  may  not  extract  much  juice  from  it.  I  think  he  does  not  do  as 
much  damage  as  he  does  good,  yet  he  does  much  injury. 

Dr.  Brown. — W^hat  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  object  of  the  Sap- 
sucker in  making  holes  in  the  tree? 

^Ir.  Nelson. — He  is  after  the  sap. 

J.  C  Ratliff. — I  think  the  sap  is  in  a  diseased  condition. 

Mr.  Nelson. — I  do  not  think  so. 

J.  C.  Ratliff. — My  observation  has  been  that  some  trees  which 
have  been  pecked  around  in  this  manner,  not  very  extensively,  have 
taken  a  more  vigorous  start  than  they  had  done  for  many  years. 
Trees  that  have  been  girdled  for  several  feet,  still  grow  and  bear 
fruit.  Forest  trees,  which  are  girdled  from  twenty  to  forty  feet 
grow  thriftily.  This  shows  that  the  Sapsucker  was  attacking  these 
trees  for  their  own  benefit.  I  have  examined  the  stomach  of  Sap- 
suckers,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  their  food  consists  entirely  and 
exclusively  of  insects.  I  have  examined  the  stomachs  of  Wood- 
peckers, and  in  no  ease,  have  I  found  the  curculio.  I  expect  to 
make  examinations  of  the  Woodpecker,  Sapsucker,  and  Oriole,  as  to 
what  kind  of  food  they  subsist  on. 

W.  H.  Ragan. — There  is  a  particular  bird  that  does  this  mis- 
chief.    I  never  found  an  insect  in  that  bird's  stomach.     Tlie  birds 


of  the  Sapsucker  family  are  mostly  our  friends,  but  this  one  is  not. 
Kill  the  true  Sapsucker,  and  you  will  find  that  his  tongue  is  not 
more  than  one-third  the  length  of  the  tongue  of  the  insectivorous 
Sapsucker,  and  the  tongue  of  the  latter  has  a  barbed  point  to  enable 
him  to  take  an  insect  if  he  should  find  one. 

The  Sapsucker  pecks  down  a  little  place,  cutting  out  the  bark, 
and  scraping  out  the  tender  substances  under  the  bark,  appropriat- 
ing it  to  his  use.  Cuts  another  place  near,  then  another,  and  so 
on,  leaving  little  bars  between  these  places  to  keep  up  the  life  of  the 
tree,  not  Avishing  to  destroy  it  entirely.  Now  I  submit,  if  he  is 
doing  the  tree  any  good.  He  is  bleeding  the  tree  and  preventing 
the  congestion  that  might  otherwise  come  up.  He  is  not  quite  so 
bright  in  his  colors  as  the  insectivorous  bird,  but  they  are  very  simi- 
lar in  appearance.  The  Sapsucker  is  more  tinged,  with  a  brownish 
red  crest,  and  is  seen  only  at  certain  times  in  the  fall  and  spring. 

Dr.  Brown. — Said  that  he  had  watched  the  Sapsucker  at  work, 
in  order  to  find  out  how  he  made  the  holes,  and  for  what  purpose. 
He  does  his  work  very  quickly,  and  stops  not  a  moment  until  he 
makes  another.  After  making  a  thousand  or  so  holes,  he  flies  away 
and  does  not  come  back  that  day.  He  never  perforates  trees  whose 
sap  does  not  contain  sugar.  The  sap  exudes  and  catches  insects  by 
thousands.  The  bird  comes  and  eats  them,  then  he  makes  new  holes 
for  to-morrow's  feast,  etc. 

Dr.  Furnas. — I  wish  to  hear  friend  Beelcr  on  the  dividing  line 
between  the  birds  which  are  injurious  and  those  which  are  not 
injurious. 

F.  Beeler  said  in  response  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  draw  a 
dividing  line  between  the  two  classes.  He  thinks  that  the  birds 
do  us  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  is  anxious  to  see  some  measure 
adopted  to  prevent  their  destruction.  We  see  more  of  this  destruc- 
tion in  the  vicinity  of  cities,  perhaps,  than  anywhere  else.  As  to 
the  Sapsucker,  I  fully  agree  with  friend  Ragan.  I  know  there  must 
often  be  an  error  made  with  regard  to  the  bird  that  does  the  mis- 
chief. When  I  find  the  true  Sapsucker  among  my  trees  I  kill  him 
at  once. 

J.  Cotton  asked  I.  D.  G.  Nelson  if  he  had  observed  at  what 
time  the  Curculio  flics? 

I.  D.  G.  Nelson — I  have  not,  but  I  know  that  they  leave  the 
trees  on  the  slightest  disturbance.     Jarring  the  trees  takes  too  much 
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work  for  it  to  pay.  It  must  be  attended  to  every  day,  for  the  work 
is  done  very  quickly  with  them.  It  must  be  kept  up  the  whole  sea- 
son.    It  is  the  only  way  by  which  plums  can  be  saved. 

J.  A.  Mendenhai.l. — I  indorse  the  same  opinions.  Ho^s, 
chickens,  or  anything  else  will  not  succeed.  They  will  not  do  to 
depend  upon. 

J.  C.  Ratliff — I  took  a  little  radical  ground  for  the  purpose  of 
waking  up  members  of  this  society  on  this  subject.  I  think  it  is  pre- 
mature to  memorialize  the  Legislature  on  behalf  of  any  kind  of 
birds  until  we  know  positively  that  they  are  injurious. 

It  seems  to  me  a  better  plan  would  be  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
investigate  and  determine  what  birds  really  are  our  enemies,  and  let 
them  report  next  year.  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  with  regard  to  the 
Sapsucker,  Woodpecker  and  many  other  kind  of  birds.  I  expect  to 
examine  them  further.  I  think  this  is  the  only  correct  way  in 
which  we  can  get  at  this  thing.  I  would  be  willing  for  a  bill  to  be 
passed  protecting  every  small  bird. 

Layton  Hawkins. — Just  as  long  as  unprincipled,  marauding 
boys  are  allowed  to  go  through  the  farms  and  everywhere  else  shoot- 
ing a  certain  class  of  birds,  they  will  shoot  all  kinds — without  some 
law  they  will  shoot  all  the  birds  we  have. 


Ileport  of  Committe  on  Premium  Essays  on  Cider  Vinegar: 

Mr.  Pkesident:  The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Essays  on  Cider 
and  Cider  Vinegar  have  had  the  same  under  cionsideration,  and  after  a  careful 
examination,  have  awarded  the  first  premium  to  No.  2.     The  second  to  No.  1. 

JOS.  C.  RATLIFF, 

s.  i'.urnp:tt, 

CHARLES  LOWDER. 

No.  2  was  announced  to  be  by  W.  H.  Ragan,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  and  No.  1,  by  W,  H.  White,  South  Windsor,  Connecticut. 

Adjourned. 
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Third  Day,  Morning  Session. 

reports  of  commiitees,  &c. 

Committee  on  Implements  on  exhibition  made  the  following 
report : 

We,  the  Committee  on  Implements  would  respectfully  report  that  we  find  on  ex- 
hibition a  Fruit  Dryer  and  Eoom  Heater  by  J.  K.  Boswell,  which  we  regard  as  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  the  fruit  grower. 

AVe  al?o  find  a  model  of  Ragan's  Cider  and  Wine  Press,  which  we  regard  as  a 
valual)Ie  improvement  on  a  class  of  machinery  which  is  destined  ere  long  to  be 
largely  used  by  fruit  growers. 

J.  C.  PHELPHS, 
J.  A.  LITTLE, 

Committee. 

PAPER   BY   DR.    MATTHEWS. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Indiana  Slate  Horticultural  Society  •' 

Mr.  Pre.sidext  and  Gentlemen — Some  years  ago  a  paper  was  read  from  my 
pen  before  you,  and  you  did  me  the  honor  to  publish  it  in  your  transactions — entitled, 
"  Is  the  cultivation  of  Fruit  destined  to  remain  a  permanently  profitable  business." 
In  that  paper  it  was  assumed,  that  though  up  perhaps  to  that  time,  and  possibly  for 
some  years  to  come,  the  cultivation  of  Fruit  in  the  west  had  been,  and  might  still  for 
the  time  being  continue  to  be  a  lucrative  business,  yet  the  time  seems  not  far  distant 
when  it  would  become  like  agricultural  pursuits,  only  remunerative;  that  the  fabulous 
prices  realized  and  the  fortunes  made  by  the  pioneers  in  this  new  field  of  industry, 
would,  as  surely  as  fate,  incite  so  many  to  engage  in  the  business  as  to  reduce  the  prices 
of  their  productions  until  perhaps  they  might  now  and  then,  under  favorable  seasons, 
fall  so  low  as  to  barely  pay  for  raising  and  handling.  Furthermore,  it  was  assumed 
in  the  paper  referred  to,  that  when  the  prices  of  fruits,  by  overstocking  the  city  mar- 
kets, fell  .so  low  as  to  only  pay  a  reasonable  remuneration  to  their  producers,  that 
many  would  abandon  the  business  in  disgust,  so  to  speak,  and  thus  within  a  few 
years,  by  decreasing  the  supply,  the  demand  and  prices  would  be  increased,  and  that 
in  tliis  way  no  one  need  fear,  that  upon  the  whole,  the  cultivation  of  fruit  for  market 
would  not  pay  him  reasonably  well,  and  that  this  was  all  which  he  should  expect,  or 
for  which  he  should  labor.  It  -was  held  in  the  paper  in  question,  that  fruit  ought  to 
be  produced  in  such  quantities  and  afforded  at  such  prices  as  to  bring  it  in  the  reach 
of  all — that  like  a  free  gospel,  all  should  enjoy  it,  almost  without  money  and  without 
price. 

And  these  views  I  still  entertain;  I  have  seen  no  reason  for  changing  them. 
Indeed  time  has  confirmed  their  correctness  in  my  mind.  Several  years  since  a  gen- 
tleman in  our  State  society,  boasted  that  his  Early  May  Cherry  Trees  had  realized 
him  the  year  pi-evious  forty  dollars  apiece.  Will  they  ever  do  so  again?  I  think 
not.  That  very  declaration  of  his  probably  caused  a  thousand  men  in  the  State  to 
set  out  Cherry  orchards  the  next  season.  Nevertheless,  this  last  season  Cherries  in  the 
Chicago  market  paid  their  producers  fairly — enough  really — and  at  the  same  time  were 
not  so  high  as  to  be  beyond  tlie  reach  of  the  families  of  the  industrioas  mechanics  and 
laborers  of  that  city.    So  of  Strawberries,  of  Gooseberries,  Easpberries,  Blackberries, 
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Ac,  Ac;  but  Grapes  scarcely  paid  us  at  all.  My  own,  indeed,  though  very  nice  Con- 
cords and  Ives,  scarcely  paid  expenses.  And  I  will  here  venture  to  predict  that  not 
many  great  fortunes  will  be  made  henceforth  in  this  country  by  growing  and  markets 
ing  in  our  city  markets,  Grapes.  Possibly,  the  manufacturing  of  wine  miglit  pay 
handsomely  for  many  long  years  to  come,  but  for  one,  I  am  not  quite  convinced  that 
it  is  any  part  of  my  duty  to  aid  in  Hooding  our  country  with  an  article  so  liable  to 
abuse,  and  to  be  turned  aside  from  its  legitimate  uses  to  purijoses  calculated  to  engen- 
der untold  wretchedness,  and  bring  upon  innocence  the  biting  curses  of  intemperance. 
Gentlemen,  no  doubt  it  will  be  remembered  by  some  of  you  that  the  reading  of 
the  paper  here  referred  to  created  quite  a  hub-bub  among  the  members  of  the  society, 
and  that  the  views  therein  expressed  were  unmercifully,  if  not  unfairly,  criticised. 
If  I  mistake  not,  one  of  the  speakers  "threw  up"  to  a  gentleman  present  from  thia 
State,  that  he  was  glad  the  author  did  not  belong  to  Indiana,  whereupon  my  Cham- 
paigne  ''Rural"  friend,  instead  of  generously  defending  me,  replied  that  I  had 
learned  my  narrow,  erroneous  notions  before  leaving  the  lloosier  State. 

"Well,  after  the  lappe  of  several  years,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  asserting  that  what 
was  set  forth  in  that  paper,  time  has,  in  some  measure,  at  least,  sustained.  A  large, 
full  crop  of  fruit  produced  in  the  great  north-west,  like  a  large,  full  crop  of  wheat,  is 
very  apt  to  command  only  fair  living  prices,  if  indeed,  it  does  this.  But  ten  chances 
to  one,  if  the  disappointments  in  obtaining  high  prices  for  their  berries,  does  not 
drive  a  large  number  of  culivators  from  the  business,  thus  witliin  a  few  years  greatly 
reducing  the  supply,  and  elevating  the  prices.  This  law  or  rule  holds  good  in 
nearly  every  species  of  business,  including  both  Agricultural  and  Horticultural.  I 
am  glad  that  it  is  so.  I  am  glad,  and  thank  God,  that  competition  i^i  this  age  of 
the  world  is  apt  to  bring  some  good  to  the  laboring  classes.  If  we  must  strive  with 
and  against  each  other,  let  us  hope  that  the  evil  of  our  contention  may  be  more  than 
compensated  by  holding  those  who  would  amass  great  fortunes  in  check,  while  it  aids 
those  to  secure  a  competence,  who  desire  no  more.  Let  us  continue  in  our  noble 
calling,  not  doubting  that  properly  and  energetically  conducted,  it  will  always  sup- 
port us  and  ours,  and  add  comfort  and  blessings  to  the  public  at  large. 

WM.  MATTHEWS. 
MAt50N,  Ii.i..,  December  1.3th,  1870. 


REMARKS    ON    THE    PAPER. 

W.  IT.  Hag  AN. — I  think  the  argument  used  by  the  writer  will  bo 
found  to  be  true  in  the  future,  .since  many  will  quit  the  business,  and 
the  demand  for  fruits  will  continue.  Many  have  left  the  business 
of  fruit  raising,  simply  by  ''  letting  it  alone " — hence  those  wdio 
remain  in  the  business  will  receive  sufficient  pay  for  their  labors  to 
justify  them  in  keeping  at  it.  It  is  a  business  that  will  continue  to 
fluctuate  and  I  would  by  no  means  discourage  any  one. 

J.  Cotton. — I  do  not  indorse  the  literary  status  of  that  paper. 

R.  Vaile. — It  is  well  for  those  who  go  into  this  business  to  be  on 
their  guard.     The  communication  may  do  some  good  in  this  way. 
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The  fruit  business  will  probably  pay  as  well  as  avy  business,  if  pro- 
perly conducted,  but  not  better  than  other  pursuits. 

The  f-^llowing  resolution,  offered  by  I.  C.  Ferris,  passed  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

Whereas,  This  Society,  recognizing  the  valuable  services  of  its  Corresponding 
Secretary,  W.  H.  Kagan,  in  his  labors  in  collecting  and  disseminating  valuable  hor- 
ticultural information,  and  for  his  other  valuable  time  devoted  to  the  interests  of  our 
Society ;  and, 

Whereas,  There  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  for  paying  a  salary  for  such 
Bervices ;    Therefore, 

Sefioh-ed,  That  this  Society  recognize  his  valuable  services,  ))y  presenting  him  a 
Walthara  Silver  Watch,  worth  twenty-five  dollars,  with  proper  inscription;  Provided 
however,  that  there  is  enough  money  remaining  in  the  treasury  after  paying  other 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Society. 


REPORT    OF    FRUIT    COMMITTEE. 

Your  Committee  on  Fruits  on  the  table,  report  that  they  find  on  exhibition  some 
fair  specim^s. 

Mr.  Jolni  Rodney,  of  Shanghai,  Indiana. — Thirty-six  varieties,  prominent  among 
which  was  Ortley,  W.  W.  Pearniain,  Rock  Pippin,  Red  S.  Pippin.  Particular  atten- 
tion called  to  what  he  called  "  Hoosier  Vandever,"  recognized  as  the  Penn  Van- 
dever.     Fine  specimens  of  N.  Spy  and  Pennock. 

Mrs.  A.  Wallace,  of  Indianapolis,  had  specimens  of  Catawba,  Herbemont  and  the 
Sevam  Talile  Grape.  Pears  splendid — Vicar,  Glout,  Morceau,  Beurre,  Easter,  Napo- 
leon, and  a  splendid  specimen  Night  Illooming  Cereus. 

S.  W.  Pearson,  Plainfield,  Indiana. — Three  varieties  Apples.  One  he  called 
White's  Long-Keeper,  which  from  appearance  iras  truly  named.     Pears  fine. 

I.  D.  G.  Nelson,  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana. — Exhil)ited  twelve  or  fifteen  varieties  of 
Pears  and  Apples,  among  the  latter.  Grimes'  Golden,  from  S.  B.  Marshall,  of  Ohio, 
in  our  opinion  very  fine  in  quality. 

I.  S.  Jessup,  of  LaPorte,  Indiana,  had  a  few  nice  specimens,  nolicable  among 
which  was  Prolific  Beauty,  new  and  promising. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Howland,  of  Indianapolis,  exhibited  many  fine  specimens.  Twelve  or 
fifteen  varieties  Apples  and  Pears  in  good  condition. 

Mr.  Mankedick,  Indianapolis,  exhibited  three  bottles  of  Wine  and  two  vari- 
eties of  Grapes,  quality  of  all  of  which  your  committtee  can  not  speak  as  they 
were  fully  mmpled  before  we  examined  them. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WM.  A.  RAG  AN, 

J.  A.  MENDENIIALL, 

TYRA  MONT(JOMERY. 

On  motion  of  W.  A.  llagan,  a  general  discussion  of  Fruits  was 
entered  upon. 
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I.  C.  Ferris  moved  that  the  meeting  take  up  the  subject  of  prun- 
ing.    Carried. 

I.  C.  Ferris. — The  subject  of  pruning  is  one  of  some  interest, 
and  I  hope  the  members  of  the  society  will  give  us  the  results  of 
their  exper'ence. 

There  are  many  ideas  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  pruning  peach 
trees.  Some  advocate  the  theory  that  after  a  peach  orchard  is 
planted  it  should  be  cut  back  one-third  of  their  growth  for  two  or 
three  years,  in  order  to  make  the  heads  low  and  compact.  This  has 
been  advocated  for  a  number  of  years.  I  think  the  idea  was  first 
disseminated  through  the  country  by  Mr.  Downing,  and  it  was 
adopted  after  a  time  by  many  cultivators  of  the  peach.  I  presume 
that  theory  has  its  advocates,  but  I  object  to  it  myself.  I  have 
found  the  best  result  from  the  pruning  of  peach  trees  is  simply  to 
let  them  alone  until  they  have  borne  the  first  crop,  except  when 
planting  them.  At  this  time  I  cut  back  the  side  shoots  only.  I 
prefer  to  cut  off  the  branches  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
forming  the  head  there.  I  think  they  will  come  into  bearing  sooner 
by  this  method  than  by  cutting  back.  I  can  demonstrate  the  prac- 
tical results  of  my  theory  in  my  own  neighborhood  by  the  experience 
of  numbers.  I  have  trees  three  years  old  that  have  not  been  cut 
back,  and  they  are  full  of  fruit  buds,  while  others  adjoining,  which 
have  been  cut  back,  have  no  fruit  buds  at  all.  I  have  several  times 
had  half  a  bushel  of  peaches  from  three-year-old  trees.  I  find  that 
the  tree  will  bear  sooner  if  left  with  a  single  stem,  than  with  more. 
After  a  tree  has  borne  a  full  crop  it  is  somewhat  exhausted;  I  then 
head  them  back.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  bear  two  successive 
crops.  It  is  better  to  throw  the  bearing  seasons  into  periods  of 
about  every  other  year.  We  average  a  crop,  at  least,  every  two 
years.  We  have  had  six  general  crops  in  the  last  ten  years.  By 
subjecting  the  trees  to  that  system,  I  get  the  trees  in  an  active,  vig- . 
orous  growth,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  them  into  a  bearing  condi- 
tion sooner.  I  do  no  summer  pilining,  except  to  prevent  the  rotting 
of  the  fruit.  I  prune  usually  after  the  falling  of  the  leaves;  during 
open  spells  in  the  winter,  or  in  early  spring,  before  the  sap  rises  in 
the  tree.  Pruning  a  tree  in  an  active  condition  of  growth,  rather 
has  a  tendenc)*to  check  its  growth.  I  would  only  do  it  when  the 
tree  is  growing  too  actively.  This  forces  the  tree  into  a  bearing 
condition,  instead  of  making  so  much  wood.  I  have  found  good 
results   from  summer  pruning,  in    cases    of   rot.      Hale's  early   is 
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inclined  to  rot.  If  about  the  time  of  ripening  there  is  a  rain  fall, 
or  much  fog,  the  fungi  takes  hold,  and  if  it  eontinue  to  be  rainy 
weather  for  two  or  three  days,  a  large  crop  of  this  variety  will  be 
(Mrried  off  by  the  rot.  Last  summer  a  year  ago,  we  had  that  condi- 
tion of  the  weather;  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  aj^pearance  of  rot,  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  have  no  trees  as  no  peaches,  and  I  gave 
them  a  severe  pruning.  The  result  was  that  the  peaches  which 
were  just  beginning  to  color  up  in  three  days  ripened,  exceeding  my 
expectations.  I  saved  my  crop  of  fruit  in  that  way.  Some  of  the 
trees  looked  pretty  ragged,  but  the  result  was,  that  they  made  a  fine 
healthy  growth,  but  bore  no  peaches  last  summer;  now  they  are  in 
a  good  bearing  condition  again. 

W.  A.  Ragan. — It  is  very  important  that  nurserymen  should  do 
the  pruning  right.  If  we  do  not  have  a  tree  pruned  right  when  it 
leaves  the  nursery,  it  is  hard  to  get  it  right  afterwards.  It  has 
been  the  practice  to  cut  to  three  shoots  from  the  ground,  but  unless 
these  shoots  come  from  below  the  ground,  you  will  never  get  a  dur- 
able tree.  It  will  be  defective,  and  liable  to  split  down,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  diseases  of  various  kinds.  In  cutting  oif  the  tree,  if  of  any 
size,  you  induce  decay.  Any  large  cut  in  the  peach  tree  will  cause 
decay,  and  when  the  trees  come  into  bearing,  you  will  find  the  wood 
decayed  and  brittle,  and  it  will  break  off  easily.  In  order  to  have 
healthy  trees,  you  must  train  them  up  Avith  a  good  stock.  I  would 
form  the  top  four  feet  from  the  ground,  cutting  out  any  limbs  that 
will  make  a  splitting  fork.  The  top  should  be  round  and  compact. 
If  you  cut  in  trees  when  the  top  is  formed  in  the  right  maimer,  you 
get  the  tree  too  thick.  I  would  recommend,  if  the  tree  stand  in  the 
nursery  long  enough,  to  cut  off  all  splittii^g  forks.  Whenever  the 
weight  of  the  fruit  comes  on  trees  with  two  or  three  stems,  it  opens 
out  the  branches,  but  does  not  open  out  the  fruit — they  all  bend 
•down  together.  If  you  have  the  limbs  coming  out  all  around,  when- 
ever the  fruit  begins  to  weigh  down,  the  limbs  bend,  and  open  the 
top  to  the  sun.  The  same  is  true  with  reference  to  apple  trees.  I 
would  make  the  body  of  the  apple  tree  about  four  or  five  feet  high. 
It  will  make  a  better  tree;  it  will  bear  better  fruit,  and  you  can 
gather  the  fruit  more  easily  than  wlien  lower.  You  can  pass  under 
and  pick  up  the  fruit  easier,  and  it  makes  a  lasticr  free  than  with 
branches  lower  down. 

R.  Vaile  inquired  if  the  apple  tree  should  not  be  cut  back  till 
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after  bearing?  Some  would  not  cut  back  unless  the  growth  is  too 
rapid. 

Now,  in  regard  to  pruning  peaches  I  am  well  satisfied  with  my 
practice  in  that  respect,  as  compared  with  the  practices  of  my  neitdi- 
bors,  who  have  followed  the  shortening  in  system.  It  is  from  the 
practical  results  that  I  base  my  system.  Others  make  fine  healthy 
trees,  as  a  general  thing,  yet  this  thing  of  heading  back  may  be  car- 
ried to  excess,  producing  the  yelloxcs.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
distinct  disease  which  is  contagious,  that  is  called  by  this  name,  aa 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  represent.  It  is  a  very  weak  growth  of 
the  tree.  It  shows  that  the  tree  has  been  diseased  from  some  cause; 
most  generally  from  the  peach  grub.  Where  trees  are  in  a  manner 
destroyed  by  the  operations  of  the  grub,  it  generally  produces  that 
peculiar  characteristic  growth. 

I  think  what  they  call  yelloics,  in  New  Jersey,  is  simply  the  work 
of  the  grub.  We  have  found  that  by  thorough  cultivation,  the 
peach  grub  does  not  damage  the  trees  very  materially  in  our  district, 
because  the  growth  is  such  that  the  work  of  the  grub  is  grown  over 
almost  as  fast  as  it  is  done ;  hence  we  have  seldom  lost  any  trees 
where  they  have  been  cultivated.  In  New  Jersey,  there  are  districts 
in  which  the  grubs  multiply  to  such  an  extent,  that  young  orchards 
planted  in  the  vicinity  of  old  ones,  are  destroyed  before  they  come 
into  bearing;  and  they  conclude  that  they  can  no  longer  raise 
peaches. 

In  regard  to  pruning  raspberries  and  grapes.  I  have  abandoned 
the  idea  of  summer  pruning  raspberries,  and  avoid  staking,  as  I  find 
that  it  is  injurious  to  the  plants,  I  will  confine  my  pruning  to  cut- 
ting back  in  early  spring  before  the  sap  begins  to  rise.  The  old 
canes  should  be  removed  immediately  after  bearing.  I  think  they 
do  not  impair  the  vitality  of  the  plant  to  any  great  extent;  perhaps 
they  do  some,  I  think  it  is  not  a  good  idea  to  prune  raspberries, 
when  in  a  frozen  condition;  they  may  be  pruned  in  the  fall  or  in 
open  weather  in  winter. 

The  subject  of  grape  pruning  and  training  is  of  importance.  Our 
old  method  about  Cincinnati  was  to  train  with  a  single  stake.  Now 
we  hear  theories  advocated,  that  we  prune  too  much  ;  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  run  on  trees,  etc.  But  what  is  the  result?  The 
grapes  do  not  compare  in  quality  with  those  which  are  pruned  and 
trained  to  stakes.  They  must  be  kept  within  proper  bounds,  in 
order  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  saccharine  matter  in  the 
fruit,     I  have  compared  the  grapes  taken  from  vines  that  had  not 
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been  trained,  and  from  those  that  had,  and  there  is  no  comparison 
in  the  quality  of  the  grapes.  They  do  not  get  their  proper  develop- 
ment in  saccharine  matter,  when  allowed  to  run  largely. 

J.  Cotton. — A  nurseryman  with  whom  I  met  recently,  said  no 
branch  should  be  removed  after  it  had  attained  a  size  more  than  an 
inch  in  diameter;  otherwise  the  trees  would  soon  be  found  to  be 
diseased  and  dying.  This  gentleman  said  he  carries  his  paint  brush 
and  paint,  and  as  he  removes  a  limb,  he  gives  the  wound  a  touch 
with  the  brush.  He  thinks  it  answers  as  good  a  purpose  as  wax. 
He  goes  over  his  trees  in  this  way,  pruning  frequently  in  June,  when 
the  sap  is  at  its  greatest  flow.  As  to  raspberries,  I  pruned  my  canes 
about  the  middle  of  November;  removed  the  old  canes  and  feeble 
suckers,  immediately  after  bearing,  leaving  not  more  than  four  canes 
to  each  hill.  I  pinched  them  back  in  the  summer,  and  cut  them 
back  to  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  in  height,  and  tied  them 
carefully  to  stakes.  The  next  season  I  harvested  forty-one  gallons 
from  forty  hills;  they  were  as  fine  berries  as  I  ever  saw.  The 
vines  were  not  frozen  back  in  the  spring  below  the  point  where  cut 
when  pruned  in  the  fall. 

I.  C.  Ferris. — I  think  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  peach  trees  as 
well  as  to  prune  them. 

On  motion  of  I.  C.  Ferris,  the  cultivation  of  orchards  was  taken 
up. 

J.  Cotton. — I  have  but  little  experience  in  such  things,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  most  doubly  pleasant  and  interesting  studies,  besides  my 
Bible,  that  I  have  undertaken.  I  can  read  about  and  fuss  around 
a  tree  as  much  as  anybody  else.  I  have  been  dunning  and  quizzing 
men  who  know  much  more  than  I  do,  for  a  few  years,  and  gathering 
up  their  ideas.  My  trees  are  growing  very  fast — some  think  too 
fa.st.  They  are  not  damaged  by  the  frosts.  I  cultivate  my  trees 
M-ith  what  wo  term  "  whole  crops."  I  think  the  potato  is  the  best 
crop  we  can  use  in  the  apple  orchard.  I  raised  white  beans  and 
potatoes  last  year.  These  require  frequent  hoeing  to  keep  the 
weeds  down.  I  remove  the  weeds  from  the  collar  of  the  trees,  so 
that  the  roots  can  get  air  and  sunlight.  I  give  free  applications 
of  fresh  bones  on  the  surface.  I  wash  the  trees  about  every  month 
with  soapsuds,  rubbing  them  well,  before  the  foliage  starts,  until 
I  bring  on  a  healthy  glow ;  after  that,  during  the  summer,  I  make 
a  weaker  solution.     I  plow  my  trees;  the  ground  is  kept  pulverized 
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and  mellow.  The  trees  are  growing  well,  forming  wood  as  fast  as 
they  ought  to.  AVhen  the  trees  become  established  and  fruiting, 
I  shall  put  ray  orchard  in  clover,  and  pasture  it  with  hogs.  In 
plowing,  I  subsoiled  tw'enty  inches  deep,  then  threw  up  to  the 
center,  and  planted  on  the  ridge.  I  still  keep  the  land  ridged  up 
in  that  way  by  a  dead  furrow  in  the  middle;  it  seems  to  answer 
a  good  purpose.  I  think  I  will  yet  put  in  tile  about  twenty  feet 
from  the  trees.  I  planted  my  trees  forty  feet  apart,  with  })each 
trees  between ;  they  have  been  planted  four  years,  and  are  all  in 
bearing. 

I.  C.  Fkrris. — I  would  never  again  plant  an  apple  and  a  peach 
orchard  together.  My  experience  with  peach  trees  is  this:  it  is  a 
positively  essential  principle  in  the  cultivation  of  a  peach  orchard 
that  it  should  be  plowed  every  y<!ar  at  least  once,  and  twice  if  ])os- 
sible;  I  contend  that  they  will  pay  for  plowing  twice  each  year.  In 
Ohio,  near  Loveland,  where  I  lived  a  few  years  previous  to  coming 
to  this  State,  they  cultivate  peaches  as  a  business.  In  the  township 
adjoining  the  one  in  which  I  lived,  there  were  twenty-five  hundred 
acres  devoted  to  peaches.  They  made  a  business  of  it  there  just  as 
the  farmers  do  in  this  valley  of  raising  corn;  it  \vas  nothing  uncom- 
mon to  find  fifty  or  a  hundred  acres  together,  devoted  to  peaches. 
They  regard  cultivation  of  the  trees  a  positive  necessity;  they  plow 
the  orchards  once  every  year,  and  always  throw^  the  earth  toward 
the  tree,  forming  a  mound  around  the  root  of  the  tree;  they  regarded 
this  as  essential  to  the  longevity  of  the  tree.  The  plowing  gives 
vitality  to  the  tree  enough  to  serve  for  their  heavy  crop  of  fruit 
and  keep  in  bearing  condition  for  the  next  year.  I  do  not  regard 
it  as  essential  to  cultivate  an  apple  orchard  after  the  trees  get  six  or 
seven  years  old,  but  the  peach  tree  should  be  cultivated  every  year. 
In  my  neighborhood,  I  can  show  the  effects  of  not  cultivating,  by 
the  past  year's  frost,  which  has  destroyed  all  the  buds  on  trees 
which  have  not  been  cultivated,  Avhile  those  which  have  been  culti- 
vated have  not  more  than  one  bud  in  nine  or  ten  that  are  killed. 
This  is  the  result  of  observation  in  the  last  few  days. 

I  came  to  this  State  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  peaches  for 
the  market;  I  would  regard  the  damage  at  lea-st  $500  to  every 
thousand  trees,  caused  by  the  neglect  of  cultivation  for  a  single  sea- 
son. 1  believe  I  can  come  here  (Marion  Co.)  and  make  a  peach 
orchard  a  success  by  energy  and  perseverance  in  cultivating  the 
trees,  I  am  sure  I  can  do  it  in  Morgan  county.     I  think  it  does  not 
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matter  about  disturbing  the  root.s  around  the  trees  in  cultivation. 
Some  good  results  from  the  mounding.  Peach  trees  require  good 
drainage. 

You  are  perhaps  aware  that  mounding  was  regarded  so  highly  by 
one  peach  grower  in  Ohio  that  he  mounded  his  trees  to  the  branches, 
and  even  got  a  patent  on  his  system  of  mounding.  But  mounding 
was  done  to  a  certain  extent  before  the  patent.  He  could  not  patent 
the  idea  and  prevent  me  from  cultivating  my  trees  just  as  I  chose. 
Old  growers  in  New  Jersey  practiced  the  system  of  mounding  their 
trees  as  much  as  wdll  result  from  plowing  and  throwing  the  earth 
towards  the  tree.  The  good  results  of  this  system  are  due  to  the 
drainage  it  affords.  In  my  locality  the  natural  drainage  is  very 
thorough.  Where  the  soils  are  of  such  a  character  as  your  level 
table  lands  in  the  central  ])art  of  the  kState,  plowing  and  throwing  to 
the  trees,  and  the  mounding  system,  are  of  immense  importance  to 
the  peach. 

R.  Vaii.e. — Gentlemen  speak  of  bringing  orchards  into  bearing  in 
four  or  five  years,  I  wish  to  know  how  I  can  get  my  orchard  to  bear. 
.1  planted  about  a  dozen  trees  in  my  door  yard  in  1861,  but  I  have 
obtained  very  little  fruit  from  them  yet.  The  next  spring  I  set  out 
some  more  with  the  same  results.  When  first  planted  they  were  in 
a  blue-grass  sod  but  for  the  last  two  years  I  have  cultivated  them 
with  the  plow,  and  broken  some  of  the  roots.  They  are  still  making 
a  good  amount  of  wood  but  bear  but  little  fruit. 

W.  PI.  Ragan. — I  suggest  that  he  plant  a  few  standard  pear  trees 
and  he  will  get  fruit  early.  I  have  pear  trees  that  were  planted  in 
'64  that  are  in  good  bearing  while  api)le  trees  planted  at  the  same 
time  have  borne  very  little.  Many  of  my  pear  trees  have  yielded 
three  pecks  of  a  season.  A.  R.  Whitney  of  Illinois  practices  the 
method  of  planting  his  apple  trees  very  closely,  then  mutilates  each 
alternate  tree  in  three  directions  so  as  to  bring  those  thus  treated 
into  early  bearing;  and  })y  the  time  they  are  done  the  others  are 
large  enough  to  bear  well. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  offered  and  passed. 

Whereas,  This  Society  is  in  its  comparative  infancy  and  financially  feeble,  yet 
earnest  in  their  efforts  to  enhance  in  every  laudable  way  the  interests  they  have  in 
hand  and  in  order  thereto  they  need  to  travel  and  correspond  extensively  for  the 
collection  of  Ilorticultnral  information  and  such  travel  and  correspondence  necessa- 
rily involves  considerable  expense  which  this  Society  is  illy  prepared  to  incur;  there- 
fore, 
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Resolved,  That  the  incomincf  Legislature  of  Indiana  be  respectfully  memorialized 
to  make  an  annual  appropriation  in  aid  of  this  Society  for  tlic  purposes  indicated  in 
the  foregoing  preamble. 

J.  COTTON, 

SETH  W.  I'EARSON. 

To  the  Hon.  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Indiana  : 

Your  petitioners  being  tlie  association  known  as  the  Indiana  State  Horticultural 
Society  respectfully  pray  a  recognition  and  representation  in  the  Purdue  Agricultural 
College. 

A.  FURNAS,  President. 

W.  H.  Ragan,  Cor.  Sec. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jan.  4,  1S71. 

To  the  Hon.  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Indiana: 

Your  petitioners  being  the  Association  known  as  the  Indiana  State  Horticultural 
Society  would  respectfully  pray  your  Honorable  body  to  make  an  appropriation  of 
ne  tliousand  dollars  annually  in  aid  of  the  important  interest  your  petitioners  rep- 
resent.    And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

A.  FURNAS,  President. 
W.  H.  Ragan,  Cor.  Sec. 
Seth  W.  Peakson,  Rec.  Sec. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jan.  4,  1871. 


Afternoon  Session, 
address  by  p.  barry,  of  rochester,  new  york. 

ORNAMENTAL    GARDENING — THE   LAWN. 

I  have  not  come  here  so  much  with  a  view  to  instruct  or  enlighten  you,  as  to  show 
my  good  will  for  your  society,  and  the  work  it  is  engaged  in — the  advancement  of 
the  science  and  art  of  Pomology  and  Horticulture  throughout  your  State. 

I  know  the  value  of  such  societies.  I  have  long  been  connected  with  a  similar 
one  in  our  State,  and  have  watched,  with  much  interest,  their  workings  in  other 
States,  and  can  testify  to  the  beneficial  results  of  their  labors. 

Fruit  Culture  and  Horticulture  are,  in  a  great  measure,  experimental.  It  is  so  in 
our  oldest  States,  and  in  the  most  highly  cultivated  portions  of  the  world,  and  still 
more  so  in  our  new  States,  where  both  soil  and  climate,  and  their  joint  effects  upon 
vegetation  in  general,  and  upon  orchard  and  garden  products  in  particular,  have  to 
be  carefully  studied  before  success  can  be  obtained.  This  bringing  together,  at 
*  certain  periods  of  the  year,  the  most  observing  and  enterprising  cultivators  of  a 
State,  to  compare  the  result  of  their  experiments  and  labors — to  discuss  the  causes 
of  their  failures  and  succeases — is  an  effectual  method  of  promoting  general  im- 
provement. 

In  Europe,  especially  in  England,  France,  and  Belgium,  where  Horticulture  has 
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attained  tlie  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  general,  societies  similar  to  yours  are 
being  rapidly  organized.  Formerly,  Horticultural  Societies  in  those  countries  con- 
fined tliemselves  to  competitive  exliibitions;  now,  they  have  meetings  for  essays, 
lectures,  and  discussions.  I  congratulate  you,  therefore,  on  the  existence  of  tliis 
^iclety,  and  on  the  high  degree  of  usefulness  to  which  it  has  already  attained, 
hope  the  cultivators  of  your  State  will  stand  by  it,  and  I  hope  the  men  of  wealth  and 
taste  in  your  cities,  as  well  as  in  the  country,  will  lend  it  their  aid  with  a  liberal 
hand. 

Its  influences  are  all  for  good,  the  improvement  of  the  orchard  and  the  garden  is 
something  in  whicli  every  homestead  in  the  State  has  a  daily  interest. 

In  casting  around  for  a  subject  on  which  to  ofler  you  a  few  remarks  on  this  occa- 
sion, I  found  it  rather  difficult  to  decide. 

Fruit  Culture  has  occupied  a  large  share  of  attention  at  all  such  meetings  as  thLs. 
It  is  proper  that  it  should,  fir  it  is  a  very  important  branch  of  rural  indust  y,  and 
with  all  tlie  light  that  has  been  shed  upon  it  within  a  few  years,  there  is  much  yet  to 
be  learned   and  to  be  told,   and  I  have  no  doubt  but  there  are  many  topics  con- 
nected with  it  on  which  I  might  address  you  with  more  or  less  profit. 

The  Kitclien  Garden,  or  the  Culture  of  Garden  Vegetables,  is  a  most  important 
branch  of  Horticulture,  to  which  our  societies  give  very  little  attention.  How  few 
families  there  are,  who  have  gardens,  enjoy  an  ample  daily  supply  around  the  year 
of  well  grown  garden  vegetables.  -And  how  largely  such  a  supply  contributes  to 
health,  comfort,  and  happiness,  none  can  tell,  save  those  who  have  had  the  expe- 
rience. Even  on  the  tables  of  our  first-class  hotels,  the  supply  of  good  vegetables, 
aside  from  the  potato,  is  scanty  and  poor. 

I  mentioned  this  matter  recently  to  one  of  the  leading  members  of  our  society, 
with  a  view  to  have  it  taken  up  at  its  next  meeting;  but  he  replied  that  it  was  a  dull 
subject,  and  would,  he  feared,  excite  but  little  attention.  Jus:  as  I  write  these  lines, 
I  find  a  leading  editorial  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  the  fir.st  gardening  journal  in 
England,  and  I  may  say  in  Europe,  expressing  the  same  view: 

"There  is,"  .^ays  the  wi-iter,  "a  tendency  in  the  modern  school  of  gardening,  to 
look  down  on  the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  as  a  matter  quite  beneath  their  notice." 

"Any  amount  of  attention  is  paid,  it  may  be,  to  bedding  plants  and  grapes,  but 
vegetables,  although  in  such  universal  request,  are  shunned  and  neglected." 

Our  friend  and  most  efficient  co-laborer.  Dr.  Warder,  President  of  the  Ohio  State 
Horticultural  Society,  in  an  address  delivered  last  month  at  Urbana,  referring  to  this 
subject  says : 

"  How  is  it  within  doors,  in  the  dwellings  of  some  of  our  most  extensive  and 
money-making  farmers?  We  may  often  see  good  furniture,  to  be  sure;  but  go  to  the 
hospitable  board  of  your  worthy  host,  and  though  the  table  be  groaning  under  its 
load  of  suljstantial  provisions,  you  will  rarely  find  that  variety  of  excellent  health- 
ful vegetables,  with  which,  as  Horticulturists,  you  are  accustomed  to  regale  your- 
selves and  your  friends." 

Then  he  quotes  from  an  article  in  the  Prairir  Fanner,  on  the  same  subject,  as 
follows: 

"There  are  whole  townships  in  Illinois  (which  is,  by  nature,  the  Garden  of  Amer- 
ica), where  none  of  the  finer  sorts  of  vegetables  were  ever  grown ;  where  the  fruit  of 
the  egg  plant  would  be  as  great  a  curiosity  as  the  palm  tree;  where  a  stock  of  celery 
was  never  seen,  and  where  asparagus  is  only  used  to  decorate  the  looking-glas.'^es, 
after  the  stalks  have  ripened  their  seed." 

This  will  apply  to  parts  of  other  States  as  well  as  to  Illinois. 

We  were  told  that  in  California  the  great  grain  and  stock  farmers  of  that  State,  with 
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their  thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  fertile  soil  and  perpetual  climate,  do  not  {jrow 
even  a  potato  for  their  own  tables,  but  buy  everything.  We  are  not  quite  bo  bad  in 
tiie  Atlantic  States,  but  there  is  a  general  neglect  of  the  culture  of  garden  vegetable*! 
and  this  and  similar  societies  have  much  to  do  in  this  direction. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  I  shall  pass  by  both  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Culture,  and 
discuss,  briefly,  a  department  which  is,  perhaps,  more  neglected  in  our  country  than 
either,  to  wit : 

OKXAMENTAL    GAKD?:NtNG. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject,  it  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  enter  upon  the  discussion 
of  principles  or  plans,  or  to  any  considerable  extent,  trees  or  plants,  but  to  show  how 
every  one  who  has  a  garden — every  one  who  resides  in  the  country — may  cheaply 
and  easily  beautify  his  grounds,  whether  large  or  small,  and  thus  augment  the  com- 
fort •*  and  enjoyments  of  home. 

The  most  important  elements  or  materials  of  Ornamental  or  Landscape  Garden- 
ing are  Trees  and  Grass.  With  these,  and  I  might  say  with  these  alone,  the  hand  of 
taste  can  create  the  most  charming  of  rural  scenes. 

My  remarks  on  the  present  occasion  shall  be  confined  more  particularly  to  grass, 
what  in  gardening  phrase  we  call  the  lawn — a  space  of  ground  of  greater  or  lot*s 
extent,  adjoining  the  dwellings,  kept  short  and  smooth  by  constant  cutting  and  rolling. 

I  have  selected  the  special  topic,  because  I  regard  it  as  having  a  most  important 
bearing  on  the  progress  and  improvement  of  Ornamental  Gardening  in  tliis  country; 
It  is,  indeed,  the  first  step,  the  foundation. 

Need  I  speak  of  the  beauty  of  a  Avell  kept  lawn  ? 

You  who  have  seen  good  examples  will  agree  with  me,  that  no  other  production  of 
gardening  art  gives  more  real  p  easure. 

Young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned,  cultivated  or  not,  all  will 
stop  to  admire,  and  utter  exclamations  of  delight  at  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  lawn; 
and  it  is  one  of  those  objects  so  agreeable  to  the  eye,  that  it  may  be  said  we  never 
get  weary  looking  at  it. 

Beautiful  trees,  plants,  flowers,  and  frtiits,  elicit  our  admiration,  and  may  even 
excite  surprise  and  wonder  by  their  magnificence  and  grandeur;  but  these  sensations 
are  transient  compared  with  those  awakened  by  the  sight  of  a  smooth,  soft,  velvet- 
like lawn  in  its  fresh,  bright  verdure. 

Travelers,  we  know,  often  dwell  in  raptures  on  the  beauty  of  English  lawns,  whilst 
they  pass,  almost  unnoticed,  the  other  beauties  of  the  landscape. 

During  my  travels  in  California  last  summer,  this  was  brought  to  my  mind  with 
peculiar  force.  We  visited  gardens  filled  with  rare  and  beautiful  trees  and  gorgeoiL< 
flowers,  that  called  forth  our  admiration;  we  saw  natural  scenery  where  sublimity 
awed  us.  Trees  of  the  forest,  of  such  gigantic  proportions,  that  we  stood  belbi'c  them 
in  mute  amazement ;  but  we  met  with  occasional  pieces  of  lawn  that  brought  from  us 
all  the  exclamation,  "  How  beautiful !"  and  we  would  revert  to  them  afterwards, 
saying,  "  How  beautiful."  Nothing  in  the  way  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  that  I  met 
in  California,  so  impressed  my  mind  as  the  few  pieces  of  the  greenest  and  smoothest 
of  lawns  that  we  met  with  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Francisco. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  country  like  California,  where  rain  does  not  fall  tor  six  months, 
and  all  herbage  is  dried  and  withered,  a  green  spot  is  more  remarkable  and  doubtless 
more  keenly  appreciated  than  in  a  climate  like  ours.  Yet  a  fine  lawn  is  everywhere 
and  under  all  circumstances  pleasing,  refreshing  and  delightful  to  the  eye,  and  that 
even  to  the  eve  of  uncultivated  taste. 
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Bacon  said  three  hundred  years  ago  that  "  there  is  nothing  more  pleasant  to  the 
eye,  than  green  grass  smootlily  sliorn." 

Downing,  the  most  eloquent  and  appreciative  of  American  writers  on  such  sub- 
jects, says :  "  With  a  lawn  and  trees  one  has  indeed  the  most  enduring  sources  of 
beauty  in  a  country  residence.  Perpetual  neatness,  freshness  and  verdure  in  the 
one ;  ever  expanding  beauty,  variety  and  grandeur  in  tlie  other.  What  more  does  a 
reasonable  man  desire  of  the  beautiful  around  him  in  the  country?  Must  we  add 
flowers,  exotic  plants,  fruits?  Perhaps  so,  but  they  are  all  in  an  ornamental  light, 
secondary  to  trees  and  grass,  where  these  can  be  had  in  perfection." 

"Without  this  feature,  the  lawn,"  the  same  writer  adds,  "no  place,  however  great 
its  architectural  beauties,  its  charms  of  scenery,  or  its  collections  of  flowers  and  shrubs, 
can  be  said  to  deserve  consideration  in  point  of  landscape  gardening ;  and  with  it 
tlie  humble  cottage  grounds  will  possess  a  charm,  which  is,  among  pleasure  grounds, 
what  a  refined  and  graceful  manner  is  in  society — a  universal  passport  to  admira- 
tion." We  all  know  and  feel  the  force  and  truth  of  this  statement  of  the  great 
author  and  artist. 

In  the  recently  published  repoi-ts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
there  is  an  excellent  article  on  Landscape  Gardening,  in  which  it  is  stated  very 
truly  that  "A  fine  lawn  is  the  most  beautiful  of  external  ornaments.  Soft,  velvety, 
elastic  turf,  smoothly  shorn  and  of  fine  color,  is  always  pleasing." 

I  have  said  that  I  regarded  the  lawn  as  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  pro- 
gress of  ornamental  gardening  in  this  country,  and  for  this  reason : 

I  observe  that  where  people  succeed  in  making  a  piece  of  lawn  around  their  dwell- 
ings, their  gardening  taste  improves  rapidly  ;  disagreeable  objects  become  more  so  in 
contrast  with  tlie  smooth  grass,  and  must  be  remcved  ;  some  choice  trees  and  shrubs 
are  added,  perhaps  a  vase  or  basket  or  bed  of  flowers.  One  object  of  taste  suggests 
anotlier  and  another,  and  thus  we  make  real  progress. 

This  first  arrested  my  attention  in  and  around  our  own  city  of  Rochester.  All 
around  our  streets  I  see  now  in  the  summer  season  charming  bits  of  grass,  with  bril- 
liant beds  and  vases  of  flowers  where  only  a  year  or  two  ago  there  were  tangled, 
unsightly  mixtures  of  fruit  trees,  shade  trees,  flowers,  long  grass  and  weeds. 

This  change  has  added  immensely  to  the  beauty  of  our  city,  the  comfort  and  en- 
joyment of  the  homes  of  our  people,  and  has  doubtless  increased  considerably  the 
money  value  of  (heir  property. 

]  have  been  greatly  interested  in  watching  this  reform.  The  first  decided  impetus 
given  it  was  the  introduction  of  lawn  games,  such  as  Croquet,  which  could  not  be 
enjoyed  except  on  a  smooth  lawn. 

At  the  same  time  came  the  little  hand  lawn  mowers,  showing  that  a  want  is  no 
sooner  created  than  some  one  is  ready  to  supply  it.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  these 
hand  machines  were  sold  in  our  city,  among  our  own  citizens  during  the  Spring  of 
1870,  and  yet  five  years  ago  or  less,  excepting  perhaps  half  a  dozen  places,  there  was 
not  a  sijuare  rod  of  lawn,  properly  speaking,  around  our  city  and  not  more  than  two 
or  three  mowers  of  any  kind. 

The  liorse  and  hand  lawn  mowers  have  removed  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  which 
have  heretofore  prevented  the  people  from  attem})ting  a  lawn. 

To  know  how  to  cut  short  gi-ass  with  a  scytiie  was  confined  to  professional  garden- 
ers, and  indeed  few  of  them  could  do  it  well. 

It  was  an  art  in  which  proficiency  could  only  be  acquired  by  long  practice,  and 
then  it  was  tedious  and  expensive. 

A  lawn  which  formerly  employed  two  men  nearly  the  whole  time  to  cut  it  and 
carry  ofl'  the  grass  is  now  cut  in  half  a  day  once  a  week  by  a  man  and  lioi^se. 
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BeRides  when  the  scytlie  waj^  employed,  hiwns  were  frequently  allowed  to  become 
like  meadows.  Now  they  are  always  dressed,  because  the  mowing  machine  will  not 
permit  long  grass;  it  will  not  cut  it ;  it  requires  promptness  and  "perpetual  neat- 
ness," as  Downing  expresses  it. 

The  mowing  of  the  lawn  is  therefore  no  longer  a  terror,  an  obstacle,  and  there  is 
no  other  difficulty  worthy  of  mention. 

In  former  times,  within  my  reccollection,  the  opinion  prevailed  that  our  American 
climate  would  not  admit  of  tine  lawns,  but  time  and  experience  has  proved  tiiis  to  be 
an  error.  We  have  now  as  tine  lawns  as  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and 
they  are  made  and  maintained  with  as  little  cost. 

A  very  intelligent  English  horticultural  author  who  visited  this  country  last 
autumn,  was  surprised  at  nothing  more  than  our  fine  lawns,  which  he  met  with  in 
our  public  and  private  grofinds,  although  the  season  had  been  unusually  dry  and 
lawns  had  suffered  severely.  In  the  article  to  which  I  have  already  referred  in  the 
Agricultural  Keport,  it  is  stated  that  "  Formerly  the  emerald  lawns  of  Europe  were 
considered  unequaled,  and  it  was  thought  that  nothing  approaching  to  their  beauty 
could  be  realized  in  this  country  of  scorching  suns  and  summer  drouths,  but  it  has 
been  demonstrated  beyond  any  doubt  that  lawns  may  be  produced  and  maintained 
here  as  tine  as  those  to  be  found  in  any  country." 

The  cultivation  of  flowers,  as  now  practised,  in  beds,  on  the  lawn  is  much  more 
satisfactory  than  the  old  way  of  scattering  them  in  borders  around  the  garden,  and 
has  really  given  a  great  impetus  to  floriculture. 

Tliere  is  no  place  where  a  fine  tree  or  shrub  or  bed  of  flowers  appears  to  such  ad- 
vantage as  on  the  lawn ;  the  grass  to  them  is  like  the  background  to  a  painting — the 
frame  to  a  picture,  or  setting  to  a  diamond. 

Let  us  then  do  something  if  we  can,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  this  charming  fea- 
ture of  modern  gardening. 

I  desire  to  see  every  one  who  has  a  garden,  be  it  ever  so  small,  devote  a  portion  of 
it  to  a  lawn.  It  is  a  cheap  luxury,  and  must  not  be  confined  to  cities  or  villages  and 
their  suburbs.  It  must  extend  into  the  country,  the  farming  districts  where  land  is 
plenty  and  cheap  and  horse  labor  abundant.  Why  should  not  every  farm  house, 
in  all  our  older  farming  districts,  have  its  broad  and  beautiful  lawn  around  it?  Are 
farmers  and  their  families  and  friends  who  visit  them  insensible  to  the  beauties  of 
nature,  or  incapable  of  enjoying  them?  No.  I  see  no  people  who  admire  with 
more  enthusiasm  a  fine  lawn  and  beautiful  trees  and  flowers  than  country  people. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  farmers'  homes  are  surrounded  by  green  fields,  and  they 
do  not  need  lawns.  It  is  true  they  are  surrounded  with  green  fields,  but  those  are 
not  lawns  which  spread  a  polish  and  beauty  around  the  dwelling.  I  have  heard  sim- 
ilar arguments  used  against  the  use  of  public  parks  for  our  smaller  cities.  What 
would  they  do  witli  parks  when  a  short  drive  or  walk  would  take  them  into  the  open 
country?  just  as  though  a  walk  along  a  country  road  or  a  look  across  the  fields  and 
fences  would  take  the  place  of  a  park  with  its  smooth  walks  and  drives,  its  lawns,  its 
trees  and  other  objects  that  not  only  delight  but  instruct. 

A  smooth  and  closely  cut  lawn  is  no  less  capable  of  yielding  enjoyment  in  the 
country  to  the  farmer's  family,  than  in  the  city  or  village,  and  nowhere  does  it  appear 
to  better  advantage  than  when  placed  in  contrast  to  farm  crops,  pastures  and  mea- 
dows. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  farmers'  families  attempting  to  enjoy  some  lawn  game  or 
amusement  on  rough  ground,  among  tall  grass  and  weeds,  as  if  they  intended  a  bur- 
lesque. 

If  it  were  an  expensive  thing,  requiring  much  hand-labor,  I  should  hesitate  to 
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recommend  it  to  farmers  in  this  country,  where  labor  is  scarce  and  dear  and  daily  be- 
coming not  only  more  difficult  to  procure,  but  of  higher  price  and  poorer  quality, 
but  as  nearly  the  whole  work  of  making  and  keeping  or  maintaining  a  lawn  can  be 
performed  with  horses,  and  as  there  is  always  some  spare  horse  labor  on  the  farm,  I 
have  no  scruples  on  that  score. 

Then  let  us  push  this  reform  into  the  country.  There  it  Ls  most  needed.  It  is  a 
cheap  luxury  for  country  people.  Only  think  of  the  change  that  would  be  wrought 
on  the  aspect  of  our  farm  districts,  if  the  gardens  and  door-yards  which  are  how 
encumbered  with  a  mixture  of  fruit  and  shade  trees,  weeds,  grass  and  rubbish  were 
converted  into  smooth  lawns,  embellished  with  a  few  well  chosen  trees  and  shrubs! 
What  a  source  of  comfort  and  delight  to  the  farmers  and  their  families,  and  those  who 
pass  by  them !  and  how  largely  it  would  add  to  their  money  value.  Above  all  it 
would  make  home  attractive  and  bind  families  to  their  homes.  On  this  point  much 
might  be  said,  and  although  I  mention  it  last,  I  do  not  regard  it  as  least  in  import- 
ance. 

Farmers — American  farmers,  you  who  are  blessed  with  such  facilities,  do  more  to 
make  your  homes  attractive  to  your  families,  and  thus  you  will  cultivate  and 
strengthen  the  love  ef  home,  which  is  one  of  the  charms  of  life,  and  without  which 
men  and  women  are  little  better  than  wandering  Arabs. 

Our  educational  institutions  are  sadly  deficient  in  this  respect — why  should  not 
every  school  and  college  in  the  land,  where  the  minds  of  youth  of  both"  sexes  are 
trained,  liave  its  lawn  tastefully  planted  witli  trees,  to  be  at  once  a  source  of  enjoy- 
ment, to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  awaken  an  interest  in  the 
study  of  natural  history? 

There  is  a  woeful  degree  of  false  economy  practised  in  these  mattei's.  I  have  seen 
the  grounds  of  a  young  ladies'  school,  laid  out  for  a  pleasure  ground,  converted  into 
a  meadow  for  the  sake  of  a  ton  of  hay. 

The  public  parks  which  are  now  being  made  by  all  our  large  cities,  will  do  much 
to  educate  the  public  mind.  The  nurseiymen  of  the  country,  with  their  extensive 
grounds  and  ample  resources,  can  do  much  to  influence  taste  among  the  people  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

Their  grounds  may  be  not  merely  nurseries  of  trees  but  schools  of  rural  taste.  I 
appeal  to  them  to  become  the  leaders  in  this  reform,  it  is  their  interest  no  le.ss  than 
duty. 

And  now  let  me  state  briefly  a  few  of  tlie  main  points  in  the  making  and  keeping 
of  a  lawn. 

1.  The  ground  should  be  dry,  that  is  entirely  free  from  stagnant  water.  It  need 
not  be  rich,  becnuse  a  rank  growth  is  not  desirable,  but  it  must  be  deep  to  enable  the 
grass  to  resist  the  effects  of  dry  weather  which  occurs  almost  every  summer.  A  week 
of  hot,  dry  weatlier  in  midsummer  will  dry  up  the  grass  on  a  thin  soil,  whilst,  if 
properly  deepened  by  trenching  or  plowing,  a  whole  month  will  fail  to  destroy  its 
verdure.  We  have  all  seen  frequent  illustrations  of  this.  A  depth  of  eighteen  t« 
twenty-four  inclies  will  be  sufficient,  and  none  too  mucli. 

This  deepening  of  the  soil  not  only  insures  the  safety  of  the  grass  in  dry  periods, 
but  will  promote  the  growth  of  all  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  that  may  be  used  to  em- 
bellish it.  The  depth  should  also  be  uniform,  for  if  deeper  in  some  places  than 
others,  there  will  not  only  be  inequaities  in  the  surface,  but  a  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  growth  of  the  grass  which  will  mar  the  beauty  of  the  lawn. 

Evenne.«s  of  surface  is  of  great  importance.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  should  be  level, 
a.s  an  undulating  surface,  especially  if  a  lawn  is  of  considerable  extent  is  most  desir- 
able;   but  whether  level  or  undulating  it  should  be  smooth,  otherwise  the  cutting, 
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either  by  scythe  or  machine,  will  he  difhcult  and  imperfe(!t,  and  besides,  smoothnesa 
of  surface  is  one  of  the  charms  of  a  lawn. 

The  operations  of  draining,  deep  plowin,<;,  removal  of  stones  and  prcparinj^  a 
smooth,  even  surface  for  the  grass  are  all  well  understood,  and  I  need  only  say  that 
any  attempt  to  make  a  fine  lawn  without  the  thorousj;h,  careful  performance  of  this  pre- 
liminary work  will  prove  a  failure.  A  deep  soil  and  finely  pulverized,  smooth  sur- 
face, is  the  indispensable  grouTul  work. 

What  is  the  beat  grass  for  a  lawn?  is  a  question  frecjuently  asked.  In  New  York, 
I  pre.'er  Red-Top,  Agrostis  Vulgaris,  and  four  or  five  bushels— fifty  or  sixty  pounds — 
to  the  acre.  The  smaller  (luantity  will  be  sufiicient  if  the  seed  be  clean  and  sound. 
Some  recommend  a  mixture  of  White  Clover  with  the  Ked-Top,  say  one-fourth,  but 
I  find  that  with  us  the  White  Clover  comes  in  soon  enough  without  being  sowed. 
For  the  climate  of  Indiana,  I  think  the  I5hie-Grass  will  be  better. 

Mr.  Saunders  states  in  an  excellent  article  on  Landscape  Gardening,  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Report  for  18(59,  that  the  following  proportions  have  been  used  in  the  lawns 
of  the  Department  at  Washington  with  great  satisfaction — one  bushel  Red-Top 
(Agrostis  Vulgaris),  two  busliels  June  Grass  or  Blue-Grass;  Poa  Prsetenses;  one 
quart  Timothy ;  two  (juarts  White  Clover  to  the  acre.  The  Timothy,  he  says,  veg- 
etates quickly  and  assists  the  growth  of  the  others.  My  experience  is  in  favor  of 
Bowing  only  the  permanent  grasses  intended  for  the  lawn.  The  sowing  of  oats,  any 
sort  of  grain  or  coarse  grass,  instead  of  aiding  as  is  sometimes  argued,  practically 
chokes  and  injures  the  weaker  and  finer  gras.'-es. 

Wiiat  is  the  best  period  of  the  year  for  making  a  lawn?  My  answer  is,  that  all 
preparatory  work  should,  if  possible,  be  performed  in  the  autumn,  so  that  during 
winter  the  ground  may  settle  and  disclose  any  existing  defects  of  surface,  so  that  they 
may  be  corrected  before  the  seeding. 

In  the  spring,  at  the  earliest  moment  the  nround  will  bear  working,  plow  lightly, 
harrow  well,  remove  all  stones,  sow  the  seed,  and  give  it  a  good  rolling,  which  fin- 
ishes the  work. 

In  this  way  you  may  have  a  respectable  lawn  by  midsummer. 

Small  pieces  of  lawn  in  city  or  village  grounds,  wliere  expense  is  a  minor  matter, 
can  be  made  better  by  laying  down  turf  from  an  old  pasture  or  common  instead  of 
seed.  The  annoyance  of  weeds  which  is  often  experienced  in  newly  seeded  lawns 
will  thus  be  avoided.  The  preparation  of  the  ground  for  turf  should  be  the  same  as 
for  seed. 

Turf  is  usually  removed  in  pieces  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  one-and-a-half  to  two 
inches  thick  and  about  a  foot  wide.  These  pieces  are  rolled  up  like  a  ribbon  and 
c;irried  in  that  shape  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  laid.  The  ground  being  pre- 
pared with  a  smooth  surface,  the  turf  is  laid  down  in  strips  by  a  line  which  will  indi- 
cate any  unevenness  that  may  exist ;  when  laid,  it  must  be  beaten  Hat  and  even,  and 
if  possible,  finished  by  rolling. 

CARE   AND   KEEPING    OF   A    LAWN. 

The  keeping  of  a  lawn  consists  chiefly  in  frequent  and  careful  mowing  and  rolling. 
Our  rule  is  to  mow  once  a  week,  for  a  short  time  in  the  spring  when  the  grass  grows 
with  great  vigor  and  rapidity,  it  is  scarcely  enough,  and  in  dry  midsummer  less  fre- 
quently may  do ;    but  the  adojition  of  a  rule  prevents  it  from  being  neglected. 

The  lawn  mowing  machines  will  not  operate  on  grass  over  two  or  three  inches  in 
length,  and  hence  "the  necessity  of  promptness.  We  <ise  one  of  Swift's  mowers  with 
a  horse;  it  has  a  heavy  roller  attached,  and  cuts  and  rolls  the  lawn  at  the  same  time. 
We  also  use  a  hand-mower  to  cut  among  the  trees  and  on  the  margin  of  flower  beds. 
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To  prevent  the  horse's  feet  from  cutting  the  lawn,  we  cover  them  with  leather  boots ; 
one  pair  of  which  last  several  years.  This  would  not  be  necessary  if  a  light  pony  with 
smooth  shoes  were  used,  but  we  use  a  large  machine  and  necessarily  a  heavv  hor.-e. 

During  spring  and  fall,  when  the  grass  is  thick  and  long,  it  is  caught  in  a  box 
attached  to  the  front  part  of  the  machine,  and  carried  off.  In  dry  weather  it  is 
allowed  to  fall  on  the  ground,  as  it  soon  withers  and  disajjpears,  and  is  rather  a  benefit 
than  an  injury  to  the  lawn. 

In  well  prepared  soils  dressings  of  manure  or  compost  will  not  be  needed  for  a  long 
time.     A  rank  growth  of  grass  is  not  desirable ;  it  should  be  close  and  fine. 

When  the  grass  indicates  want  of  nourishment  by  its  feeble  growth  or  its  color,  a 
top  dressing  of  good  fresh  fertile  soil  or  compost  should  be  given  in  the  fall  before 
setting  in  of  winter,  and  if  the  grass  dies  out  or  gets  injured  in  spots,  seed  may  be 
sowed  over  them  either  in  fall  or  early  spring. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  surface  of  the  grass  must  at  all  time  be  free  from 
stones  or  anything  that  will  injure  or  interfere  with  the  mowing  machine.  There  are 
many  little  details  in  the  care  and  management  of  a  lawn  that  need  not  be  recited. 
I  have  perhaps  treated  this  part  of  the  subject  with  unnecessary  minuteness.  My 
object  is  to  show  how  easy  it  is  to  make  and  keep  a  lawn.  There  is  no  other  way  in 
which  so  much  beauty  can  be  created  around  the  dwelling  at  so  little  expense,  and 
this  is  another  reason  why  I  desire  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  our  people. 

Labor  is  expensive  with  us,  a.s  I  have  already  stated  and  as  you  all  know,  and  for 
the  mass  of  our  people,  both  in  city  and  country,  we  must  recommend  plans  of 
garden  improvement  that  can  be  effected  and  maintained  without  much  skill  or 
expensive  labor.  A  lawn  with  a  few  well  chosen  trees  and  shrubs  judiciously  dis- 
tributed over  it  is  at  once  the  most  beautiful  and  most  economical  way  of  adorning 
the  grounds  that  surround  the  dwelling. 

It  is  so  cheap  and  so  simple  as  to  come  within  the  reach  of  every  owner  of  a 
suburban  residence  and  of  every  farmer  in  your  State. 

The  planting  of  the  lawn  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  which  I  shall  not  dwell  on.  It 
may  be  done  in  a  very  simple  or  in  a  very  elaborate  manner,  as  people's  means  and 
tastes  will  admit.  I  shall  not  speak  now  for  those  who  can  afford  to  expend  much  on 
planting.  They  can  procure  the  requisite  skill,  if  they  do  not  possess  it  themselves; 
my  aim  is  to  show  how  cheaply  it  may  be  done. 

In  the  first  place  I  may  remark  that  a  very  common  error  is  planting  too  much. 
I  have  seen  many  a  piece  of  lawn  ruined  by  having  trees  and  shrubs  scattered  all 
over  it.  This  destroj's  the  breadth,  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  the  lawn,  and  makes 
the  mowing  and  care  difficult  and  expensive. 

What  I  would  suggest,  is  an  irregular  belt  or  border  of  trees  and  shrubs,  evergreen 
and  deciduous,  around  the  margin  or  outside  boundary  of  the  lawn.  On  the  interior 
a  few  single  specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers, 
foliage  or  habit  of  growth,  may  be  placed  at  certain  points  to  remove  the  impression 
of  barenness,  if  the  lawn  be  of  considerable  extent. 

The  belt  or  border  will  vary  in  width  according  to  the  extent  of  the  place,  from  20 
to  50  feet,  more  or  less.  If  the  place  be  small,  and  the  belt  narrow,  small  trees  and 
shrubs  only  should  be  used.  If  nur.'ieries  be  distant  or  the  expense  an  obstacle,  go  to 
the  nearest  woodland  and  pick  uj)  a  sufficient  number  of  native  trees  and  shrubs, 
which  will  answer  every  purpose  for  a  time.  I  will  pass  by  the  subject  of  walks, 
thougii  not  an  unimportant  one.  I  believe  that  those  who  go  about  the  improve- 
nient  of  their  grounds  will  find  no  difficulty  either  in  locating  the  necessary  walks, 
nor  in  constructing  them.  Walks  are  expensive  both  in  making  and  maintaining, 
and  when  labor  Ls  scarce,  there  should  be  none  except  those  indispensable,  for  it  must 
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be  borne  in  mind  that  walks  running  tlirough  a  smootli  lawn  must  be  kept  in  a  corres- 
ponding condition. 

I  have  no  fears  about  the  planting.  If  we  can  only  induce  people  to  make  a  lawn, 
the  planting  will  be  done,  though  not  perhaps  in  all  cases  as  the  rules  of  good  taste 
would  dictate. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  have  great  hopes  for  the  future  of  Horticul- 
ture in  our  country.  "When  once  improvement  in  this  direction  has  been  fairly 
inaugurated,  its  onward  movement  will  be  rapid.  We  are  not  a  slow  people.  We 
witness  already  everywhere  around  us  evidence  of  progress.  I  do  not  agree  with 
those  wlio  assert  that  our  horticultural  progress  is  in  fruit  culture,  which  is  prosecuted 
solely  from  motives  of  gain,  and  that  the  growth  of  nurseries  do  not  indicate  a  growth 
of  horticultural  taste. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  immense  quantities  of  ornamental  trees  and  plants  sold 
from  the  nurseries  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  Think  of  the  tons  of 
flower  seeds,  flower  bulbs,  &c.,  disseminated  by  the  seedsmen  and  florists.  The  state- 
ment of  the  sales  of  some  of  these  articles  by  some  of  the  more  extensive  dealers 
would  seem  fabulous,  and  yet  we  have  been  told  that  horticultural  taste  is  not  grow- 
ing in  our  country!     What  an  error! 

I  think  on  the  contrary  that  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  a  real  love  for  gardening 
is  being  developed  here  more  ra))idly  than  in  any  other  country,  among  the  masses 
It  should  be  60,  for  we  have  advantages  of  many  kinds  which  no  other  countiy 
possesses. 

Our  resources  and  facilities  are  wonderful,  and  especially  if  we  compare  them  with 
a  period  only  as  far  back  as  twenty  years.  Our  nursery  and  seed  establishments  are 
numerous,  extensive  and  complete,  offering  everything  that  is  new,  rare,  beautiful  or 
excellent,  from  every  part  of  the  world.  The  facilities  for  transportation — steam- 
ships, railroads,  express  companies,  the  mail  bag,  all  ready  to  aid  in  the  rapid  trans- 
mission of  seeds,  plants  and  trees. 

When  we  commenced  our  business  at  Rochester,  there  were  no  steamships  on  the 
ocean,  no  railroads  of  any  consequence  anywhere  in  this  country,  no  telegraphs. 
What  a  change  we  have  experienced ! 

We  can  order  plants  from  Europe  and  in  a  fortnight  have  them  growing  in  our 
gardens.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  is  but  a  pleasant  excursion  of  a  few  days, 
and  the  most  delicate  plants  can  be  sent  from  ocean  to  ocean  in  as  short  a  time  as  it 
formerly  took  to  cross  the  State  of  New  York  by  canal.  The  frontier  settler,  far  form 
rail  roads,  can  sup])ly  all  the  wants  of  his  garden  through  the  post.  With  these 
wonderful  facilities  in  a  countrj'  so  free  and  prosperous  as  ours,  the  prowth  of  horti- 
cultural taste  must  be  certain  and  rapid.  W^e  are  now  in  advance  of  Euiope  in  Fruit 
Culture,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  predict  that  before  our  present  generation  has 
passed  away,  we  shall  take  the  lead  in  general  Horticulture. 

Our  soil,  climate,  facilities  of  travel  and  transportation,  the  energy  of  our  people, 
free  institutions  and  past  progress,  all  warrant  this  prediction. 

Ivet  us  each  and  all  do  our  part. 


DISCUSSION — DO    WINE    AND    AVINE    MAKING    BELONG    TO    HORTI- 
CULTURE. 

I.  C.  Ferris. — It  has  been  so  regarded  in  Ohio;  so  that  the  grape- 
grower's  and  winegrower's  associations  have  been  combined  with  the 
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Horticultural  Society  of  that  State.  If  vinegar  and  cider  making  is 
a  part  of  Horticulture  then  wine  making  must  be  a  part  of  it.  I 
can  not  see  why  horticulturists  of  Indiana  can  not  regard  wine  mak- 
ing in  connection  with  the  interests  of  the  State.  I  know  there  are 
objections,  as  to  the  morality  of  wine  making,  but  I  do  not  take 
that  extreme  view  myself.  I  think  pure  wine  does  not  affect  the 
intellect.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  man  with  his  intel- 
lectual faculties  left  clear  will  drink  enough  wine  to  intoxicate  him. 
Take  a  glass  of  pure  wine  and  it  simply  throws  a  gentle  stimulus 
over  the  system.  I  find  nothing  in  the  Bible  to  discourage  its  use. 
I  think  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  horticulture,  and  we  are  bound  to 
take  cognizance  of  it  when  it  is  presented  here. 

W.  A.  Ragax. — If  wine-making  belongs  to  horticulture,  whisky- 
making  belongs  to  agriculture.  If  it  follows  in  consequence  that 
raising  corn  belongs  to  agriculture,  and  the  manufacture  of  that 
corn  into  whisky  belongs  to  the  same  profession,  then  making 
drunkards  belongs  to  agriculture.  In  the  same  manner,  making 
drunkards  may  belong  to  horticulture.  The  All-wise  Giver  of  all 
good  gives  us  the  grapes,  but  it  is  an  invention  of  man  to  make  the 
alcohol.  You  find  alcohol  in  no  fruit,  grains,  or  anything  else 
given  us  for  food ;  it  is  what  you  find  in  the  decomposition  of 
them  when  they  have  passed  from  their  condition,  as  suitable  for 
food.  We  horticulturists  should  stand  up  for  temperance  in  every 
respect.  The  horticulturist  ought  not  to  put  into  his  mouth  that 
which  injures  his  relish  for  fine  fruits,  which  are  intended  for  man's 
good ;  he  ought  not  to  encourage  men  to  destroy  their  happiness 
and  that  of  the  community.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  you  that 
wine-making  leads  to  intemperance ;  our  land  is  filled  witli  drunk- 
enness; it  is  filled  with  dissipation,  which  starts  in  the  fashionable 
saloons  where  men  drink  imported  wines  and  fine  liquors;  and  will 
we  say  that  by  our  influence  we  are  helping  to  carry  forward  that 
practice  which  makes  sixty  thousand  drunkards  yearly?  It  does 
not  belong  to  horticulture;  it  does  not  belong  to  producing  these 
fruits,  which  are  part  of  man's  diet. 

I.  C.  Ferhts. — I  want  to  know  whether  the  gentleman  ever  saw 
a  man  drunk  upon  pure  wine?  I  have  lived  fortunately  in  a  wine- 
growing district,  where  pure  w-ine  is  made  not  by  the  gallon  but  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  gallons,  yet  I  never  saw  a  man  intoxi- 
cated upon  it.  Do  you  suppose  that  there  are  any  fashionable 
sidoons  in   this   city  in   which  you  can   get   pure   wine?     I  doubt 
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wlu'tlirr  pure  wine  will  intoxicate,  in  any  moderate  quantity.  You 
can  eat  bread  or  any  kind  of  food  until  your  intellectual  faculties 
become  injured  by  the  quantity;  but  will  a  man,  with  his  perceptive 
intellectual  faculties  clear,  eat  or  drink  to  that  extent?  He  would 
be  a  c;lutton;  gluttony  is  condemued  by  the  l^ible,  so  is  intemper- 
ance. Is  it  an  artificial  practice  to  make  wine?  Is  not  the  process 
of  fermentation  a  natural  process,  according  to  a  law  of  nature? 
What  is  pure  wine?  It  is  simply  sugar,  water,  and  the  grape  acids 
combined.  This  is  all  that  is  pure  wine;  it  can  be  made  of  nothing 
else;  if  any  other  element  be  added  to  it,  it  becomes  impure.  The 
gentleman  has  made  an  appeal  to  our  sympathies;  he  says  intemper- 
ance is  prevailing  in  this  community.  Go  to  the  southern  part  of 
France,  where  wine  is  drank  instead  of  tea  and  coffee,  and  a  more 
industrious,  hardy  people  can  not  be  found  on  the  globe.  Com-pare 
that  community  with  the  people  of  this  country.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  fifty  drunkards  in  Indiana  where  there  is  one  in  that 
country.  I  am  as  much  opj)osed  to  intemperance  as  any- man;  I 
wish  to  know  how  it  can  be  made  to  a]>pear  that  wine  is  altogether 
artificial?  Did  not  the  Savior  make  wine  out  of  water,  and  it  was 
the  best?  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  wine  made  there  possessed 
all  the  elements  of  pure  wine;  if  it  did  not,  it  was  a  deception,  and 
not  a  miracle.  Now  who  will  charge  the  Savior  of  tlie  Morld  with 
practicing  deception  upon  tlie  world?  Gentlemen,  I  want  no  better 
morality  than  the  morality  of  the  Bible,  no  higher  religion  than  the 
religion  of  the  Bible;  no  other  morality  will  do  us  any  good,  be- 
cause that  is  the  law  by  which  we  will  be  judged  at  last. 

J.  CoTTOX. — I  am  rather  sorry  this  matter  has  been  mooted  here. 
This  thing  of  wine-making  and  wine-drinking  is  fearfully  on  the 
increase.  I  have  traveled  extensively  through  our  State,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  habit  of  making,  keeping,  and  using  domestic 
wines  in  our  families  is  laying  the  foundation  for  more  dissipation 
than  any  other  cause. 

I.  C.  Ferris. — I  deny  that  such  wine  as  I  have  spoken  of  can 
be  made  of  anything  except  grape  juice. 

J.  Cotton. — The  gentleman  was  speaking  about  there  being  no 
alcohol  in  the  wine  for  which  he  is  contending.  Alcohol,  chemically, 
is  comi)Osed  of  three  elements  —  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen — 
which  are  combined  in  the  process  of  fermentation.  The  alcohol 
is  formed  in  the  first  stage  of  fermentation,  and,  if  not  checked, 
it  soon  passes  to  the  aciduous  stage,  in  which  the  alcohol  is  destroyed. 
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Now  this  material  of  which  he  is  speaking,  the  pure  juice  of  the 
grape,  had  passed  into  that  first  stage  of  fermentation,  when  its 
change  was  arrested,  and  there  the  alcohol  maintains  its  decided 
quality.  It  will  make  a  man  drunk,  and  keep  him  drunk.  The 
investigations  of  chemistry  have  shown  that  the  alcohol  found  in 
that  wine — which  he  contends  is  harmless  —  is  as  destructive  and 
poisonous  as  prussic  acid  or  corrosive  sublimate.  This  thing  of 
having  wines  made  at  home,  and  given  to  the  children,  is  laying 
the  foundation  for  more  dissipation  than  any  other  thing  we  have 
in  the  countrv.  I  have  set  my  face  firmly  against  wine  in  all  its 
forms,  unless  it  is  medicinally  used  or  sacramentally  employed. 

R.  Vaile, — The  idea  that  wine  is  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape  is 
not  the  popular  idea.  Wine  drinkers  do  not  want  it  until  it  has 
fermented.  If  there  are  no  changes  in  the  juice  of  the  grape  in 
passing  into  wine,  it  must  taste  just  like  the  grape  juice;  if  fer- 
mentation takes  place  there  is  something  besides  the  juice  of  the 
grape.  "Whether  it  belongs  to  horticulture  or  not,  we  may  take  any- 
thing which  is  a  proper  use  of  those  articles  which  are  included  in 
horticulture,  but  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  "we  must  trace  these 
things  out  into  every  possible  use?  It  is  proper  enough  to  offer 
a  prize  for  an  essay  on  the  making  of  vinegar,  because  that  is  useful 
and  proper,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  make  wine  of 
grapes  or  whisky  of  corn.  If  agriculturists  should  make  corn  into 
whisky  as  part  of  their  legitimate  business,  what  would  we  think 
of  them  ?  Let  wine-growers  make  a  specialty  of  their  business,  if 
it  must  be  done ;  let  us  keep  our  hands  clear  of  it.  One  gentleman 
has  stated  that  in  wine-growing  countries  there  is  little  intoxication. 
My  information,  from  those  who  have  traveled  in  those  countries,  is 
that  there  is  as  much  intoxication  there  as  we  have  here.  If  the 
gentleman  has  been  there,  and  witnessed  it,  I  accept  it  as  his  version 
of  the  matter. 

I.  C.  Ferris. — My  information  is  taken  from  the  statistical  re- 
ports of  the  two  countries.  The  deaths  which  occur  from  drunken- 
ness in  France  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  those  who  live  in  the 
cities,  where  they  use  adulterated  wine,  just  as  in  Indianapolis. 

R.  Vaile. — If  the  gentleman  means  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape, 
I  have  nothing  to  say. 

J.  T.  Francis. — They  say  that  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape  is  not 
the  pure  juice  after  it  ferments?    What  is  it?    What  makes  it  fer- 
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ment?  It  is  the  siis^ar  tluit  is  in  the  gnipe.  It  is  sugar  that  makes 
alcohol.  You  ean  not  make  a  particle  of  wine  out  of  grapes,  rasp- 
berries, or  currants  without  adding  sugar,  and  tiiis  sugar  grows  in 
Louisiana. 

W.  A.  Kagan. — If  wine  is  one  of  the  articles  whieh  help  to  make 
drunkards  and  bring  about  dissipation  in  our  country,  every  temper- 
ance man  ought  to  bring  his  influence  to  bear  against  it.  If  it  is 
the  object  of  this  society  to  make  wine,  and  this  tends  to  dissij)ation, 
disorder,  and  confusion,  every  member  that  is  in  favor  of  good  order 
and  peace  ought  to  come  down  on  any  society  that  would  drift  in 
this  direction.     I  do  not  say  that  it  is,  but  if  it  is. 

It  is  no  use  to  deny  but  that  there  is  alcohol  in  wine,  call  what 
you  please  wine,  and  the  chemists  will  tell  you  that  this  alcohol  is 
poison.  Your  best  temperance  men  everywhere  will  tell  you  that 
wine-drinking  is  a  species  of  drunkenness,  and  leads  to  drunkenness. 
If  it  belongs  to  horticulture — if  we  make  and  sell  it  to  somebody  to 
drink,  we  encourage  by  our  influence  the  use  of  alcohol  in  a  shape 
that  will  give  a  man  the  first  kick  down  the  road  to  ruin. 

I.  C.  Ferris. — That  wine  drinking  leads  to  intoxication  and  the 
use  of  other  spirits,  is  a  point  in  which  I  think  my  friends  are  mis- 
taken. I  venture  to  say  that  if  we  could  put  wine  into  the  market 
at  fifty  cents  a  gallon  so  as  to  drive  other  drinks  out  of  the  market 
it  would  bring  about  the  greatest  reform  that  we  can  imagine.  Give 
the  community  pure  wine  instead  of  impure  stuff  and  I  will  guar- 
antee that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  present  amount  of  intemperance  will 
disappear.  I  began  when  a  young  man  to  favor  temperance  and  I 
still  hold  to  it.  I  take  nothing  in  the  form  of  whisky;  but  I  have 
seen  no  bad  results  from  the  use  of  wine.  I  have  never  seen  a  man 
drunk  on  it.  I  think  if  persons  of  my  age  and  older  would  use  a 
glass  of  old  wine  instead  of  tea  or  coffee  we  -would  enjoy  better  health 
than  we  do,  especially  in  the  miasmatic  districts. 

We  propose  simply  that  this  society  shall  take  cognizance  of  wine 
when  presented  here,  and  determine  whether  it  is  pure  or  not. 

J.  Cotton. — You  can  not  make  what  is  denominated  wine  with- 
out bringing  that  which  is  produced  in  the  juice  of  the  grape  into 
the  form  of  alcohol.  Alcohol  is  indigestible — it  is  not  assimilated 
and  taken  up  by  the  process  of  digestion  but  it  operates  on  the 
nervous  system  giving  it  an  unnatural  stimulus  which  is  always 
followed  by  a  collapsed  state.     You  create  within  the  nervous  system 
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a  demand  for  the  stimulup  and  it  will  t^row;  as  certain  as  any  law 
of  the  nniverse  will  produce  an  effect,  it  will  beget  an  appetite  that 
will  increase  until  the  man  becomes  a  drunkard.  Then  away  with 
all  your  wines,  as  a  beverage,  and  J  doubt  whether  it  is  really  essen- 
tial as  a  medicine.  I  would  be  glad  if  there  was  not  a  drop  of 
alcohol  on  God's  earth  and  the  art  of  making  it  was  entirely  hjst. 

S.  Bi'RNETT. — I  have  been  growing  grapes  and  making  wine  for 
several  years,  but  I  am  a  temperance  man — a  tcetotalei-.  I  have 
been  manufacturing  pure  wine  from  grapes  for  the  express  purpose 
of  furnishing  churches  and  druggists  with  the  article.  I  never  sold 
a  barrel  of  wine  to  a  saloon  keeper  to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 
I  sell  it  in  small  quantities  to  churches  and  druggists  for  medical 
and  communion  purposes  only.  The  reason  why  I  commenced  its 
manufacture  was  that  we  could  not  procure  pure  wine  for  church 
use.  So  far  I  consider  itvS  manufacture  legitimate.  Wine  contains 
sugar  when  first  expressed  from  the  grape;  this  sugar  changes  into 
alcohol  by  fermentation.  Alcohol  is  a  deadly  poison  and  so  far  as 
drinking  wine  as  a  beverage  is  concerned  I  would  discard  it.  I  do 
not  take  a  glass  of  it  once  in  six  months  though  handling  it  almost 
daily.  The  only  reason  why  I  would  justify  the  making  of  it  at  all 
is  for  the  purposes  mentioned.  I  would  be  glad  if  there  was  not  a 
drop  of  alcohol  in  the  country,  and,  if  I  could  be  satisfied  that  the 
making  of  wine,  as  I  do,  encourages  intemperance  or  was  incompati- 
ble M'ith  Christianity  I  would  not  engage  in  it. 

Resolution  on  the  subject. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society  the  manufacture  of  wine  does  not 
properly  belong  to  Horticulture. 


CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY'S    REPORT. 

To  iJte  Indiana  Horticultural  Society; 

Mu.  1*RE8IDENT — I  havc  the  honor  to  report  that  I  have  made  almost  an  entire 
failure  in  the  way  of  correspondence  for  the  past  year. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  to  draw  out  those  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  furnisli  this 
Society  with  information  concerning  the  Horticultural  status  of  their  respective  sec- 
tions of  the  State. 

Some  fail  to  respond,  while  many  that  do,  fail  to  say  anything  that  could  be  of 
value  to  our  Society.     Unless  we  can  adopt  some  system  of  soliciting  information — 
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similar  perliaps  to  that  adopted  by  the  asricnltural  department  at  Washington — we 
may  as  well  dispense  with  any  further  efTort  to  collect  matter  of  value  entirely. 

If  we  send  out  blank  forms  with  questions  ao  arranged  that  yes,  or  no,  would  be  a 
Bufficient  answer,  with  a  pre-paid  and  addressed  return  envelope,  then  we  may  expect 
(()  hear  at  least  from  those  addressed.  This  would  add  largely  to  the  expense  of  our 
not  very  full  treasury. 

During  the  year  I  have  mailed  copies  of  our  transactions  to  several  distinouished 
horticulturists,  not  members,  in  this  and  other  States,  from  almost  all  of  whom  I 
have  received  highly  complimentary  answers.  They  invariably  speak  higldy  of  our 
lat^t  volume. 

This  Ls  a  source  of  great  gratification,  especially  to  the  Secretaries  who  labored 
faithfully  to  bring  up  the  standard  of  our  heretofore  not  very  enviable  little  annual. 
I  have  no  reports  from  any  local  Societies  to  offer.  During  last  August  I  visited,  in 
company  M'ith  our  President,  Treasurer,  Secretaiy,  and  several  members,  the  Vigo 
("ounty  Horticultural  Society.  Met  with  them  at  the  residence  of  C.  W.  Barbour, 
ICsq.,  near  St.  Marys.  Found  this  a  live  Society,  and  judging  from  their  manner  of  dis- 
posing of  business,  should  guess  they  were  doing  much  good.  We  spent  one  day  in 
visiting  the  different  fruit  farms  and  nurseries  in  the  vicinity  of  Terre  Haute.  P^ound 
the  fruit  crop  rather  short,  except  Grapes  which  were  very  fine.  There  is  perliaps  no 
place  in  the  State,  where  the  cultivators  of  this  delicious  fruit  are  more  successful 
than  Terre  Haute.  The  Concord,  Ives  and  Catawba  were  all  very  fine.  P.  H. 
Monninger  has  sixty  thousand  vines,  mainly  of  these  three  sorts,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  possible  for  his  vineyard,  taking  culture,  location,  general  management  and  result** 
into  consideration,  to  be  excelled  anywhere  short  of  California.  Forty  thousand  of 
his  vines  are  in  bearing,  and  I  learn  his  yield  of  wine  to  have  been  eleven  thoius- 
and  gallons,  with  two  tons  of  grapes  sold. 

Joseph  (iilbert  also  has  quite  a  large  vineyard,  and  his  crop  was  very  promising. 
We  were  especially  pleased  with  Ives;  it  has  done  finely  wherever  we  have  met  it. 
We  found  some  fine  crops  of  Pears,  especially  at  ^Ir.  Haas',  where  we  saw  the  Claps 
Favorite  fruiting  for  the  first  time.  It  was  larger  than  the  Btirtlett,  which  it  resem- 
bled somewhat.  The  trees  were  very  young  and  small,  showing  it  to  be  an  early 
bearer.  We  passed  over  tlie  new  St.  Ijouis  Railroad,  along  the  line  of  which  there 
is  certainly  some  good  fruit  locations,  especially  west  of  Greencastle,  in  Putnam 
County.  I  think  the  Peach,  Pear  and  Cherry  would  succeed  well  among  these 
White  Oak  Ridges,  and  have  no  doubt  but  it  would  be  the  right  place  for  the  culture 
of  the  Blackberry,  since  it  is  almost  impossible  to  kill  out  the  wild  ones. 

I  also  attended  the  late  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Horticultural  Society,  held  at 
Galesburg,  on  the  13th,  14th  and  15th  of  December. 

ILI.IXOIS   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  attendance  was  good  during  the  whole  session,  which  was  composed  of  an 
intelligent,  enterprising,  and  I  might  add,  enthusiastic  class  of  horticulturists,  not 
etjualed  in  the*e  respects  anywhere  east  of  the  "  Grand  Prairies."  But  notwithstand- 
ing their  enthusiasm,  I  must  here  claim  for  our  "Iloosier  State"  superior  and  greater 
natural  advantages  in  soil,  climate  and  location  for  fniit  growing.  I  do  not  wish  to 
assume  the  character  of  an  egotist,  but  mast  say  that  these  conclusions  have  been 
forced  upon  me,  both,  by  observation  and  by  the  character  of  the  "  wail "  tliat  has 
ascended  from  this  assembly  over  Insect  depredations,  root-rot,  leaf  blight,  fire 
blight,  cold  winters,  bleak  winds,  parching  droughts,  and  from  (he  best  fruit  regions 

Doc.  J.— H.  S.— 8 
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of  the  State  (Egypt),  its  reraotness  from  good  markets,  with  plow  tranaportation,  bad 
handling,  and  the  extortions  of  commission  men. 

While  in  deserved  praise  of  the  energy  of  such  men  as  composed  tliis  assembly,  I 
must  claim  that  with  their  skill  and  practical  knowledge,  they  might  be  profited  by 
coming  to  a  County  where  "timber  belts"  for  protection,  have  been  planted  by 
"  Dame  Nature."  We,  therefore,  e.xtend  an  invitation  to  come,  assuring  them  of  the 
protection  suggested  by  the  late  immigration  convention. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  valuable  reports,  essays  and  papers  read  by  able 
and  gifted  men,  followed  by  spirited  di.scussions  on  topics  treated  by  the  writers.  The 
report  of  the  ad  interim  committee  on  Pears,  read  by  Parker  Earle,  of  South  Pass,  in 
of  great  value,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  the  melancholy 
fact  that  there  are  few  pears  that  succeed  in  Egypt.  Prominent  among  these  few  he 
mentions  the  Bartlett,  Seckel  and  Lawrence,  causes  fire  and  leaf  blight.  More  cheer- 
ful repor  8  come  from  other  sections  of  the  State,  and  especially  from  Iowa,  in  regard 
to  Pear  culture. 

The  apple  orcliardists  heap  high  their  invectives  and  maledictions  on  the  "Little 
Turk,"  codling  moth,  bark  lou^^e  and  the  apple  tree  borer,  but  judging  from  the 
^-plendid  exhibition  of  Apples  on  the  tables,  I  should  reckon  that  "eternal  vigilance" 
had  been  pretty  well  rewarded.  The  apple  crop  throughout  this  section  of  Illinois 
has  been  good.  A  great  many  cultivator.-,  esjiecially  in  the  north  part  of  the  State, 
are  exi^erimenting  with  seed  of  the  Siberian  crab,  which  possesses  extreme  hardi- 
hood of  tree,  with  fair  prospects  of  yet  being  rewarded  with  fruit  of  good  size,  fair 
quality,  and  like  the  parent,  hardy  enough  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  their  winters. 
So  far  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  Mr.  D.  B.  Weir,  of  Lacon,  exliibits 
(piite  a  number  of  specimens  from  a  young  tree  originating  with  him,  which  is  of 
the  size  of  the  Jersey  black,  and  apjjears  to  keep  well.  It  possesses  many  of  the 
cliaracteristics  of  the  crab  family,  I  shall  look  with  some  interest  to  the  other 
trial  of  this  sort.  We  find  several  varieties  appearing  on  the  tables,  that  are  little 
known  and  less  grown  in  our  State.  I  shall  put  myself  to  some  trouble  to  obtain 
some  of  them  as  they  are  highly  recommended  by  members  of  this  Society.  Prom- 
inent among  these,  especially  for  market,  is  the  Willow  Twig  and  Minkler.  The  sub- 
ject of  forest  tree  planting  for  timber,  shelter,  etc.,  might  almost  be  regarded  as  a 
mania  here. 

One  very  ])rominent  member  of  the  convention  a.sserled  and  reiterated  his  oi)inion 
"that  the  people  of  Illinois,  could  not  by  any  jiossible  means,  overdo  the  business  of 
tree-planting."  These  remark.s,  extravagant  as  they  were,  were  highly  applauded  by 
the  audience.  While  it  is  not  probable,  it  is  possible  to  convert  these  beautiful  and 
fertile  fields  into  a  wilderness,  such  as  the  writer  very  distinctly  remembers  to  once 
have  "waved"  over  the  wliole  of  central  Indiana,  the  clearing  off  which  has  almost 
consumed  the  energies  of  one  generation  of  stalwart  men. 

But  we  would  not  discourage  tree  planting  even  in  our  own  State ;  but  select  good 
varieties  for  planting. 

Dr.  Spaulding.  of  Kirk  wood,  Missouri,  read  a  pajier  last  evening  on  "The  influence 
of  Wine  Drinking  on  the  American  I'eople,"  in  which  he  took  strong  grounds  in 
favor  of  its  use.  Said  that  its  moderate  use  was  a  safeguard  against  malarial  and  bil- 
lions troubles;  that  it  was  far  better  than  qjinine,  '.vhile  it  was  far  more  pleasant  to 
"the  palate;"  that,  in  our  climate,  it  was  "wine  or  physic."  He  could  not,  however, 
recommend  tlie  use  of  adulterated  "foreign  stuff"  that  was  .sold  luider  the  name  of 
wine,  while  really  it  was  the  worst  fabrication,  gotten  up  in  New  York,  and  .sold  in 
tlie  "original"  casks,  made  by  New  York  coopers  in  exact  imitation  of  the  "true 
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original."  If  a  "bomb  had  fallen  in  the  camp,"  the  result  would  hardly  have 
equalled  tlie  excitement  the  reading  of  this  paper  produced. 

Wine  and  anti-wine  men  wished  to  address  tlie  chair.  Finally,  after  a  good  deal 
of  etlurt,  Mr.  Daggy,  of  Tuscola,  was  recognized,  as  wishing  to  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion, in  which  he  desired  to  enter  his  protest  against  the  indorsement  by  this  Society 
of  any  cause  which  would  certainly  lead  to  intemperance,  "and  that  while  we  recog- 
nize in  the  Grape  one  of  our  most  delicious  fruits,  we  would  discourage  its  planting 
for  wine  alone."  Much  spirited  discussion  ensued,  and  was  protracted*  until  a  late 
hour,  when  some  of  the  more  moderate  members  proposed  an  adjournment,  which, 
meeting  with  a  second,  was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried,  which  closed  rather  a  tumul- 
tuous session.  Moral — Let  temperance  societies  care  for  the  wine  question,  while 
horticulturists  are  discussing  questions  pertaining  to  the  science  of  horticulture. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  session  just  closed  has  been  an  interesting  one,  and,  we  doubt 
not,  that  much  good  will  result  to  the  cause  of  horticultural  science.  Such  societies 
might  almost  be  regarded  as  truly  benevolent  societies.  Meeting  together  annually 
or  oftener,  they  publish  the  results  almost  "  without  money  and  without  price."  Dur- 
ing the  session,  they  have  so  amended  their  Constitution  as  to  reduce  the  price  of 
membership  from  two  dollars  to  one  dollar.  This  puts  the  annual  volume  in  the 
reach  of  all. 

I  shall  leave  for  home  this  afternoon,  and  here  let  me  tender  my  thanks  to  the 
officei-8  of  the  I.  B.  &  W.  K.  E.  for  their  liberality  toward  myself,  and  in  the  cause  of 
horticulture. 

My  Disbursements  and  Receipts  in  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the  year  have  been: 

Paid  postage  on  Transactions,  Circulars  and  Letters $40  00 

"      engraving  portrait  of  R.  Ragan ^ 15  00 

"     printing  Circulars,  Premium  Lists,  &c 8  25 

"     Stationery 6  20 

— $69  25 

Received  from  members  for  1870 $13  00 

**  "      S.  W.  Pearson  for  engraving ,   15  00 

$28  00 

Balance  due  Secretary 41  46 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  H.  RAGAN, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 


treasurer's  report. 

Indiana  Stat«  Horticultural  Society,  in  account  with  Charles  Lowder,  Treasurer. 

CBEDITOB, 

By  amount  on  hand  at  last  report ..^. $44  00 

By  amount  from  Seth  W.  Pearson— 1870 106  00 

By  amount  from  W.  H.  Ragan Vi  00 

By  amount  eighty-nine  members — 1871 89  00 

By  amount  fifteen  members — 1871 — per  S.  W.  Pearson 15  00 

Total , $267  00 
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DEBTOR. 


To  amount  paid  T.  A.  Bland— 1870 $10  84 

To  amount  paid  W.  H.  Eagan— 1870 27  54 

To  amount  paid  Janitor — 1870 5  00 

To  amount  paid  Recording  Secretary — incidentals 18  35 

To  amount  paid  Corresponding  Secretary' — engraving 15  00 

To  amount  paid  Recording  Secretary — editing  Report 35  00 

To  amount  paid  Janitor — 1871 17  00 

To  amount  paid  W.  H.  Ragan— 1871 54  45 

To  Cash  in  hands  of  Treasurer,  January  5,  1871 73  82 

Total S267  00 

CHAS.  LOWDER,  Treasurer. 


REPORT   OF    FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

Your  Committee  on  Finance  have  examined  the  report  and  vouchers  of  the  Treas- 
urer and  find  them  correct,  with  balance  on  hand  of  seventy-three  dollars  and  ^ighty- 

two  cents. 

WM.  PATRICK, 

JNO.  T.  FRANCIS, 

C.  OHAVER, 

Committee. 


REPORT   OF    FRUIT   COMMITTEE — EIGHTH    DISTRICT. 

To  the  Indiana  State  Horticultural  Society : 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  fruit  crop  in  this  district  has  been  about  a 
fourth  of  a  crop.  On  the  16th  of  April  we  had  snow  four  inches  deep,  and  on  the 
I7th,  it  was  eight  degrees  below  freezing  point,  which  killed  all  the  cherries,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  apples. 

The  first  on  the  list  of  small  fruits  is  the  Strawberry,  which  was  a  very  short  crop^ 
owing  to  the  dry  season. 

The  Currants  and  Gooseberrys  averaged  about  a  fourth  of  a  crop. 

Owing  to  the  dry  season,  we  had  a  short  crop  of  Raspberries.  The  Improved 
Black  Cap  did  best. 

The  Blackberry  crop  was  a  full  one.     The  Lawton  does  well. 

The  Grape  crop  was  an  average.  The  Concord  stands  first.  The  Clinton,  Hart- 
ford, Prolific  Delaware,  Diana,  Catawba,  and  Isabella  all  did  well  in  some  lo- 
calities. 

The  Peach  crop  was  good.  The  trees  are  healthy  and  look  well,  but  the  fruit 
vfaa  injured  by  worms.     The  buds  are  now  dead,  the  mercury  falling  to  nineteen 
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degrees  below  zero,  on  the  23d  of  December,  so  it  is  now  understood  that  we  will 
have  no  peaches  next  season. 

There  was  about  a  half  crop  of  Pears.  The  fruit  was  large  and  perfect,  with 
but  little  scab,  and  very  little  blight.  The  Duchess,  Belle  Lucrative,  White  Doy- 
eyenne,  Seckel,  Bartlett,  and  Flemish  Beauty  are  the  kinds  most  generally  cultivated. 

Apples  averaged  about  a  fourth  crop.  The  fruit  waa  large  and  nice,  but 
affected  by  worms  with  less  scab  than  common.  Some  varieties  are  now  clear  of  scab 
that  have  been  very  scabby  for  the  past  year  or  two.  The  White  Winter  Pearmain 
was  very  nice,  and  the  trees  full.  The  season,  this  last  fall  and  the  early  part  of  the 
winter  was  very  warm,  which  I  think  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  fruit,  Pears  and 
Applea  rotting. 

JOHN  RODKEY, 

Eighth  District. 


REPORT    OF    FRUIT   COMMITTEE THIRD    DISTRICT. 

To  the  Indiana  State  Horticultural  Society : 

Gentlesien — My  report  for  the  Third  District  of  the  fruit  of  the  past  season  will 
have  but  a  very  meager  showing.  Apples  were  almost  a  failure.  I  am  happy  to 
say,  however,  that  a  few  varieties  have  fully  sustained  their  reputation  as  good 
bearers,  giving  a  fair  yield,  even  the  past  season,  amid  the  general  failure,  among 
which  were  Maiden's  Blush,  Rambo,  Jersey  Black,  Smith's  Cider  and  Rawles'  Janet, 
which  are  more  reliable  for  Southern  Indiana  than  most  others.  We  learn  also, 
the  Fulton  so  highly  esteemed  in  some  parts  of  Illinois,  has  borne  three  successive 
crops  the  past  three  years,  and  fully  sustaining  its  character  for  the  excellency  of  it« 
flavor,  as  a  fine  desert  fruit,  as  well  as  a  good  bearer. 

Peaches  were  almost  an  entire  failure,  having  none  for  the  market.  Pears  very 
limited  in  crop,  also  suffered  very  severely  by  fire-blight  in  many  parts  of  our  dis- 
trict, as  did  also  the  Apple  and  Quince  trees  in  numerous  localities.  Cherries  were  a 
failure ;  but  of  the  small  fruits  we  had  generally  a  fair  yield.  Grapes,  a  full  crop 
and  exceedingly  fine,  ripening  unusually  well  and  showing  little  of  mildew  or  rot, 
still  grape  rot  showed  itself  upon  a  few  varieties,  which  were  treated  with  sulphur 
with  apparent  success.  We  say  with  apparent,  for  some  of  our  friends  dispute  the 
virtue  of  sulphur  in  curing  "the  odium,"  but  it  disajjpeared  under  our  treatment,  be 
it  from  the  sulphur  or  not,  but  we  will  sulphur  next  year  at  any  rate,  for  we 
have  an  abounding  faith  in  the  remedy.  In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say,  notwith- 
standing the  severe  cold  weather  we  experienced  in  the  last  few  days,  the  Peach  buds 
have  withstood  it  nobly  upon  our  hill  tops,  there  are  but  few  yet  killed,  although 
subjected  to  an  atmosphere  nine  degrees  below  zero — a  very  dangerous  proximity  to 
destruction  you  will  say,  as  ten  degrees  below  generally  kills.  I  fear  I  can  not  speak 
as  well  for  the  valleys. 

Wishing  you  all  a  Happy  New  Year,  and  a  hajjpy  re-union  of  the  friends  of  Hor- 
ticulture, remember  me  as  yours, 

I.  C.  FERRIS. 
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FINALE RESOLUTIONS. 

Heiiolved,  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  Society  be  tendered  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  rooms,  for  their  courteous  kindness  in  tendering  us  the  free  use 
of  their  room  in  wliicli  to  hold  our  present  session. 

Hesdved,  Tliat  the  tlianks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  all  Eailroad  Companies  for 
favors  in  passing  our  members  at  reduced  fare. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  the  proprietors  of  the  Spencer 
House  for  the  hospitable  manner  in  which  they  entertained  a  large  number  of  the 
members  at  reduced  rates,  during  the  session. 

J.  COTTON, 
WM.  A.  KAQAN. 


li  E  P  O  R  T  S 

OF 

Horticultural  Societies, 

FOR     THE      YEAR     18  7  O. 


DECATUR     TOWNSHIP    AGRICULTURAL     AND     HORTICULTURAL     SO- 
CIETY. 

To  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society: 

This  Society  has  been  successfully  kept  up  during  the  past  year, 
with  a  constant  increase  of  interest. 

We  held  a  fair  on  the  10th  of  September,  the  results  of  which 
were  highly  gratifying.  The  exhibition  of  fruits,  apples  and 
grapes  especially,  was  very  fine,  notwithstanding  the  partial  failure 
of  the  apple  crop  in  this  locality.  Of  Grapes,  the  Concord,  Dela- 
ware, and  Catawba  were  best. 

Admission  was  made  free,  and  the  attendance  was  quite  large. 
The  Society  has  just  purchased  a  library  of  appropriate  books, 
worth  eighty  dollars,  which  promises  to  be  of  much  value  to  the 
members. 

The  officers  for  1871  are  as  follows: 
President — Moses  Allen. 
Vice  President — Jesse  J.  AVhitson. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — I.  F.  Mili-s. 
Librarian — Dr.  S.   Mili^. 
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HONEY    CREEK   AGRICULTURAL    AND    HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

To  the  Indiana  State  Horticultural  Society: 

This  Society  still  continues  in  a  good  condition,  holding  serai- 
annual  exhibitions  each  year,  with  about  the  usual  interest.  The 
autumn  exhibition  exceeded,  perhaps,  that  of  any  previous  year, 
being  well  represented  in  every  department.  The  show  of  apples 
exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year,  being  very  large  and  fair. 
The  crop  in  this  vicinity  was  about  one-half  a  good  yield,  but  grew 
large,  matured  early,  and  are  not  keeping  well. 

The  show  of  peaches  was  good,  surpassing  any  previous  one — 
the  crop  being  bountiful  and  fair  in  quality. 

Pears  were  also  well  represented,  larger  ones  being  on  exhibition 
than  at  any  previous  time.     The  crop  was  good. 

The  show  of  Grapes  was  not  as  good  as  the  past  year,  though 
several  varieties  were  represented,  and  the  specimens  good. 

Cherries  and  Strawberries  were  almost  a  failure  in  this  section  of 
the  country  this  season;  though,  withal,  we  think  the  horticultural 
interest  is  on  the  increase  among  us. 

The  Society  is  self-sustaining. 

LIST   OF    OFFICERS. 

President — S.  J.  Schooley. 
Vice  President — W.  J.  Floyd. 
,  Corresponding  Secretary — Jonathan  Johnson.   • 

Recording  Secretary — Joshua  Carter. 
Treasurer — Eli  Carter. 
General  Superintendent — John  Rodkey. 

BOARD    OF    directors. 

George  Maus.  George  W.  Unger. 

George  Francis.  John  Carter. 

John  Cromwell,  Isaac  Hauk. 
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CLAY    TOWNSHIP   AGRICULTURAL   CLUB,    HENDRICKS   COUNTY, 

INDIANA. 

To  (he  Indiana  State  Horticultural  Society: 

The  organization  of  the  Clay  Township  Farmer's  Club  has  been 
continued  the  past  year. 

A  successful  exhibition  was  held  in  October,  and  was  well 
attended  by  our  good  citizens  and  substantial  farmers.  An  address 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  A.  Furnas,  who  forcibly  delineated  the  farm- 
er's drawbacks,  privileges  and  advantages,  as  well  as  many  other 
things  of  interest  to  the  fruit  grower.  All  appeared  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  decisions  and  experience  of  the  day,  and  we  trust  many 
were  induced  to  look  more  to  the  higher  things  of  life,  to  the  com- 
forts of  home,  and  to  adopt  more  industry,  guided  by  intelligent 
hands. 

OFFICERS. 

President — Elwood  Stanton. 
Vice  President — Isaac  Ratliff. 
Secretary — John  Kendall. 
Treasu rer — An n u a l  Edav ards. 
Librarian — Addison  Hadley. 


plainfield  horticultural  society. 

To  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society  : 

We  have  the  past  year  held  fourteeen  meetings,  ten  of  which 
have  been  held  at  the  houses  of  members,  and  generally  well 
attended. 

The  past  season  has  not  been  one  very  remunerating  to  the  fruit 
grower.  The  Apple  crop  was  nearly  a  failure,  and  what  few  there 
was  were  knotty  and  wormy;  most  fruit  growers  failing  to  have 
enough  for  family  use. 

Pears  were  quite  plenty;  some  very  nice  ones  were  disj)layed  on 
our  tables.  One  member  reports  selling  the  Bartlett  at  six  dollars 
per  bushel.     Some  complain  of  the  blight. 
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Peaches  were   almost  a   failure  in  our  section,  but  few  having  * 
enough  for  family  use. 

Cherries  in  some  localities  were  badly  stung  with  the  curculio; 
the  Early  May  suffering  with  the  later  varieties. 

The  Philadelphia  Raspberry  yielded  a  fair  crop,  and  gave  good 
satisfaction.  Scth  W.  Pearson  exhibited  a  new  monthly  variety, 
which  was  recommended  for  further  trial. 

The  Grape  crop  has  been  the  largest,  and  more  free  from  rot  this 
year  than  for  many  years  past.  Even  the  Catawba  was  nearly  free 
from  disease  and  loaded  with  fruit,  and  again  gladdened  the  heart 
of  the  cultivator.  The  Dorr's  seedling  was  the  admiration  of  the 
members  of  the  Society,  and  is  recommended  for  further  trial. 
Most  other  varieties  have  succeeded  veil.  The  price  this  year  has 
been  lower  than  usual — some  selling  as  low  as  five  cents  "per  pound. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries  suffered  from  drouth.  Tluy  bloomed 
full  but  dropped  the  fruit  before  ripening. 

The  drouth  and  bugs  made  it  unfavorable  for  Potatoe  raising,  and 
we  did  not  have  more  than  a  half  crop,  except  those  that  were 
planted  very  early.  The  Early  Rose  yielded  well  and  brought 
good  prices. 

The  Society  held  no  exhibition  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the 
Strawberry  crop. 

The  following  officers  have  been  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — Amos  Alderson. 

Vice-Presidents  —  Layton  Haw'kins,  Jessie  "White,  and  B. 
H.  Wright. 

Corresponding  and  Recording  Secretary — John  H.  Nicholson. 

Treasurer — Elihu  Cox. 

Librarian — Layton  Hawkins. 

The  Cor"mittee  on  Entomology  made  the  following  report  through 
Layton  Hawkins,  Chairman : 

the  codling  moth. 

The  past  season  has  been  one  of  marked  interest  to  the  Horticulturist ;  furnishing 
another  proof,  that  vigilance  is  the  price  of  fruit.  And  goes  far  to  show  tiie  neces- 
sity of  becoming  ac(iuainted  with  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  insect  family. 

It  seems  as  if  the  time  had  come,  when  those  who  are  willing  to  sit  down  con- 
tented and  tnist  to  faith,  without  works,  should  reap  disappointment  as  a  reward  in 
this  matter.  I  have  been  endeavoring  the  past  season,  to  investigate  on  a  small 
scale,  the  habits  of  the  Codling  Moth,  and  though  I  may  say  that  I  have  learned  but 
little,  yet  I  find  that  they  may  be  attracted,  to  some  extent,  by  a  light  at  night,  and  I 
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would  Buggest  the  plan  of  placing  liglits  directly  over  vessels  containing'  strong  soap 
Buds. 

As  to  their  origin  in  this  country,  we  are  told  that  our  ancestors  imported  them 
from  Euro})e,  and  now  they  worn  to  have  overspread  the  continent  of  America. 

The  miller  is  alx)Ut  five-eights  or  three-fourths  of  an  inch  hroad  when  their  wings 
are  expanded  ;  the  fore  wings  ;ire  a  liglitish  hrown  and  somewhat  tinged  with  red  or 
copper  color;  the  hind  wings  are  inclined  to  yellow.  The  miller  api>ears  in  the 
winged  state  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  month,  and  may  be  seen  flying  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  seeking  the  young  fruit  whereon  to  deposit  its  eggs,  which  are  prob- 
ably laid  in  the  blossom,  as  we  often  find  apples  clear  of  any  outside  blemish  until 
the  worms  are  half-grown,  except  a  small  passage  from  the  blossom  to  the  core,  but 
they  generally  bore  through  (he  side  of  the  apple  before  they  are  ready  to  leave  it. 

The  worms  when  small  are  white  with  a  black  head,  but  when  near  maturity  they 
assume  more  of  a  flesh  color.  ^lany  of  the  worms  leave  the  fruit  before  it  drope 
from  the  tree,  and  readily  avail  themselves  of  any  convenient  hiding  place,  whether 
under  a  scale  of  bark  or  a  bunch  of  leaves  lodged  in  the  fork  of  the  tree;  and 
although  I  have  not  tried  Dr.  Trimble's  hay  rope,  I  think  it  might  be  beneficial. 
Some  of  them  hatch  out  in  a  few  days,  after  spinning  their  cocoons,  which  perhaps, 
lay  their  eggs  in  our  dried  fruit  in  the  fall,  causing  wormy  dried  fruit. 
But  many,  no  doubt,  remain  housed  up  until  the  warm  weather  returns. 
Ke.spectfully, 

LAYTON  HAWKINS. 


TABLES  OF  FRUITS,  ETC., 


RKCOMMENDK.P    RT   TUB 


Indiana  Horticultural  i 


ANNUAL  MEETING  AT  INDIANAPOLIS, 


J-  J^1<T1J~J^-R^,      18V1 


ExPLANATlOHS.— N.,  Northern  Indiana;  C,  Central  Indiana;  S.,  Southern  Indiann.  In  thn 
season  column,  S.,  stands  for  summer  ;  A.,  for  autumn  ;  W.,  for  winter ;  E.,  for  early  ;  L.,  for  late. 
In  the  N.,  C,  and  8.  column,  three  dots  (...)  denote  that  the  variety  is  unknown  or  not  fully  tested; 
a  dash  (— ),  that  it  is  known,  but  not  approved ;  a  star  (*),  that  it  is  generally  approved  ;  two  stars 
(--),  much  appreved,  or  popular;  a  dash  and  star  (-•■'),  that  it  does  well  in  some  lo"-Hllties  only.  H., 
for  hardy;  P.,  for  productive;  T.,  for  tender;  U.,  for  unproductive. 
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NAME  OF  FKUIT. 


PECULIARITIES  OF  TREES. 


Hardiness  and  Produc- 
tiveness. 


North. 


Center. 


Treks. 


Shoots. 


Apples. 

American  Golden  Russet 

American  Summer  Pearmain 

Astracluin  Red 

.\utuniii  Seek-DO-furlher 

Auluniu  Sweet  Swaar 

Bailey's  S\vei;t 

BdMwiu 

Relleflower,  Yelluw 

Bv-linont 

Beiiuni 

Ben.  Davis 

Broadwell 

Buckingham 

Carolina  Ked  June 

Cauiptield 

Cooper 

Canada  Reinetie 

Clayton 

Duchess  of  lUdenburg 

Early  Harvest 

Early  Pennock 

Early  Jo 

English  Gohlen  Russet 

Evening"  Party 

Fal  la  water 

Kail  Orange 

Fall  I'ippiu 

Fall  Wine 

Kameuse 

Fulton 

Gilpiu 

Golden  Sweeting 

Gravunstein 

Hagloe 

Hoop 

High-iop  Sweeting 

Hubbardstou  Nonsuch 

Indiana  Favorite 

Jersey  Black 

Jarminite 

Jonathan  

Keswick  Codling 

King  of  'I'onipking  County.. 

Laige  Yellow  Bough 

Ladies  Sweeting 

Late  Strawberry 

London  Sweet 

Lowell 

Maiden's  Blush 

McAfee's  Nonsuch 

Melon 

Milam 

Mother 

.Moore's  Sweeting 

Newtown  Pippin 

Northern  Spy 

Peck's  Pleasant 

Pennsylvania  Vandevere 

Pickard's  Reserve 

Porter 

Pry  or' B  Red 

Primate 

Rambo 

Ramsdell  Red 

Rawles'  Junet 

Rid  Canada 

Rhode  Island  Greening 

Roman  Stem 

Rome  Beauty 

Red  Stripe 

Riigan  s  Red 

Spitzenburg,  Newtown 

Spitzenburg,  Ksopus 

Summer  Rose 


Vig'roilB,  upr'gt 

Slow,  large 

Vig'rous,  upr'gt 
Large,  spreadi'g 

Spreading 

Vigorous 

Robust,  spr'd'g. 
>preadin 


Erect,  dark  ... 

Slender 

Redrlish  bro'n 

Slender 

Vigorous 

Dark 

Dark  brown... 
Vcllowish 


Vig'rous,  spr"dg|Light  olive 
Small,  upright..  Slender,  bro'n 
Upright,  Nig'r'Sj Reddish  bro'n 
Vig'rous,  spr'dg  Light  yellow.. 


Sl'ndr,  r'd,d'k 
Slender,  dark 

Slender 

Reddish,  sl'dr 


Yellowish 

Siout,  brown. 

Pale  olive 

Krect,  dark  ... 

Dark  

Stout,  dark.... 
Reddish  gray.. 
Stout,  dark.... 

Red 

Stout,  dark.... 

Slender 

Red 


Stout,  dark  ... 
Stout,  dark  ... 
Vigorous 


Stout,  blunt... 
Slender  


Vig'n.us,  upr'gt 
Vig'rous,  upr'gt 

Spreading 

Spreading 

Vig'rous,  spr'dg 
Vig'rous,  upr'gi 
Medi.,  r'nd-he'd 

Spreading 

Upright 

VigrouB,  spr'dg 
Vig'rous,  spr'dg 

Upright 

Vig'rous,  spr'dg 

Spreading 

Vig'rous,  spr'dg 
Med.,  spreading 

Vigorous 

Large,  vigorous 
Vig  rous,  spr'dg 
Vig.,  ro'nd-hc'd 
Vig'rotis,  spr'dg 
Vig.,  ro'iiO-he'd 
Vig'rous,  upr'gt 
Vig'rous,  upr'gt 

Vigorous 

Vig'rous,  spr'dg 
Small,  spreadi  g 
Vig'rous,  spr'dg 
Slender,  droop'g 

Vigorous 

Vig'rous,  spid'g 
Vig.,  compact  ... 

Thrifty 

Upright,  thrifty 
Vig.,  upright.... 
Vig.,  ro'nd-he'd 
Vig.,  spreading. 
Upright,  vig'r's 
R  d-he'd,  spr'dg 
Vig.,  ro'nd-he'd 

Slender 

Vig.,  spreading. 
Large,  spreadi  g 
Large,   u|)right..| Reddish 
Healthy,  spread 
Vig.,  s])reading. 

Upriglit,  vig 

Vig'r's,  healthy. 
Thrifty,  upright 
Stocky,  vig'ro's  Stout, 
Upright, thriftjDark 
VIg'ro's,  uprig't 
Thrifty,  spr'dg 
Slender,  thrifty. 
(Irook'd,  spre'dg 
Moderately  vig. 
Thrifty,  r'd-h'd. 
Hardy,  spread'g 

Vigorous 

Vig.,  spreading. 
Vig.",  upright.... 


Dark 

Bark  red..., 

Slender 

Slender 

Li't  br.  shade 

Dark 

Stout,  dark.... 
Light  green  ... 


Slender. 


Reddish 

Dark  green 

Dark  olive 

Stout,  reddish 


Slender 

Light  yellow.. 

Slender 

Ueddish  olive. 
Iiort... 


Slender,  red'h 

Brownish 

Slender 

Stout,  dark .... 

Slender 

Slender,  red... 

Downy 

Slender 

Brownish 

Slender 


Vig.,  spreading. jStout 
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Placf  of 

ORIOI-N. 


PECULIARITIES  OF  FRUIT. 


America  .. 
K.Jersey. 
BiisBiiv  .... 
Penu 

New  York 

MasK 

>I.  Jersey. 
Virginia  .. 

Mass  

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Virginia  • 
N.  Carora 
N.  Jersey. 
America  .. 
Europe.... 
Inrliana... 
Russia  .... 
New  York 
America  .. 
Kew  Y'ork 
Enf^land  .. 

Penn 

Penn 

Mass 

America... 
America... 
Canada.... 
Illinois  ... 
Virginia.. 

Conn 

Germany.. 
X.  Jersey. 

Penn 

]tlas8 

Mass 

Indiana  ... 
N.  Jersey. 

Ohio 

New  York 
Kngland  .. 
New  York 
America  .. 
New  York 
New  York 

Ohio 

America  .. 
N.  Jersev. 

Ky :.. 

New  Y  ork 

South  

3Iass 


E.  W... 

L.S 

S 

A 

A 

L.  A.  .. 

\V 

E.  \V... 
E.  W... 

E.  S 

\V 

\V 

A 

E.  S 

L.  \V... 

A 

\V 

L.  \V... 
S 


Med 

Med 

Large ... 

Med 

Large ... 

Large... 

Large  .. 

Large ... 

Large. .. 

Small  ... 

Large  ... 

Large ... 

Large ... 

Small  ... 

MeJ 

Large  .. 

Large  ... 

Large  ... 

Large. .. 

Med!  .... 

Large 

.S Small  . 

W... 


W 

E.  W.... 

A 

A 

A 

A 

E.  W".... 
L.  W.... 


New  \  ork 
New  York 
R.  Island. 

Penn  

Indiana ... 

JIass 

Virginia  .. 
New  Y'ork 

Penn  

Conn  

Virginia  . 

Mass 

U.  Island. 
N.  Jersey. 

Ohio '.. 

Indiana.. 
Indiana.. 
L.  Island 
New  York 
N.  Jersey 


L.  W. 


E.  W.... 

W 

E.  W..., 
L.  \V... 

\V 

A 

W 

S 

W 

A 

W 

A 

A 

W 

A 

W 

E.  W... 

W 

L.  \S  ... 

\\ 

K.  W... 

\V 

W 


A 

\V 


A. 
A. 
L.  \V  .. 

W 

E.  \V. 

\V 

W 

.S 

A 

E.  W. 
E.  W. 
E.  S... 


.Med 

MeJ 

large 
Large  .. 
V.  large 

.Med 

.Med 

Larg-e  ... 
Small  ... 
Large  ... 
Largo  ... 
Large.  .. 
Med..... 

Med 

Large ... 

Med 

Med 

Med 

Med 

.Med 

Large ... 
Large  ... 
Large. .. 

Med 

Large ... 
Largo  ... 
Large  ... 
Large  ... 
liarge ... 
Small  ... 

Med 

Large... 

Med 

Large  ... 
Large  ... 

Med 

Largo  ... 
Large  ... 
Large ... 
Med   .... 

Med 

Large ... 

.  Med 

Med 

Ijarge ... 

Med 

Large ... 

.Med 

Large . 
Large  .. 

Med 

Small  .. 


Conical 
Round .. 

Flat 

Flat 

Flat 

Uound.. 

Flat 

Oblong . 
Conical. 
Round.. 
Kound.. 
Round.. 
Conical 
Ohiong. 

Flat 

Flat 

Flat 

Conical 

Flat 

Flat 

Kound .. 
Conical 
liound .. 

Flat 

Conical 
Round.. 
Round  .. 

Flat 

Round.. 

Flat 

Kound .. 
Kound  .. 

Fhvt 

Round  .. 

Flat 

Round  .. 
Uound  .. 

Flat 

Round.. 
Kound.. 
Oldong. 
Oblong . 
Round.. 
Conical 
Kound.. 
Conical 

Flat 

Round.. 

Flat 

Globlar 

Flat 

Conical 
Oblong.. 

Flat 

Kound .. 
Conical 
Round .. 

Flat 

Flat 

Oblong. 
Kound  . 
Round .. 

Flai  

Oblong . 
Conical 
Conical. 

Flat 

Round.. 

Flat 

Conical 
Round.. 

Flat 

Conical 
Round.. 


P.  rus.'iet.. 
Striped.... 
Red,  Btr... 
Striped,... 
Yellow  .... 
•^triped  ... 
Striped  ... 
Yellow  ... 
Yellow.... 
Stri|)eil.... 
Striped.... 
Yel.,  blsh 
Striped.... 

Red 

Blushed... 
Striped.... 
Y'ellow 


Sub  acid.. 
Sub  acid.. 

Acid 

Sub  acid.. 
V.  sweet.. 

Sweet  

Sub  acid.. 

Aciil 

Acid 

Sub  acid.. 
Suli  acid.. 

Sweet 

Sub  acid.. 
Sub  acid.. 

Sweet 

Sub  acid.. 

Acid 

Acid Striped 

Acid Striped  .... 

Acid  Y'ellow  .... 

.\cid Striped.... 

."*ub  acid  ..  M)x'd,ied 
Sub  acid..  KuBset  .... 

.\cid Striped.... 

Sweet IGreen 

Acid  

Acid  

Sub  acid., 
Sub  arid., 

Acid 

Sweet  

Sweet 

Sub  acid.. 

Acid  

Acid  


Sweet  .... 

Acid 

Sub  acid 
Sub  acid 
Sub  acid.. 
Sub  acid.. 

Acid 

Acid 

Sweet 

Sweet 

Sub  acid.. 

Sweet 

Sub  acid... 

Acid 

Acid 

Sub  acirl.. 
Sub  acid.. 
Sub  acid.. 

Sweet 

Aci.l 

Acid 

Sub  acicl.. 

Acid  

Acid 

Acid 

Snd  acid.. 

Arid 

Sub  acid  .. 

Sweet 

Sub  acid  .. 

Acid  

.Acid  

Sub  acid.. 
Sub  acid.. 

Acid 

Acid 

Sub  acid.. 

Acid 

Sub  acid.. 


Rlushed  .. 

Y'ellow 

Red,  str.... 
Hed,  str .. 
Yel  ,  blsh 
Striped..., 
Yellow  .... 
Striped.... 
Striped.... 
Striped.... 

Green 

Striped.... 
Kcd,  Btr... 
Dark,  red 
Striped  ... 
Red,  str... 
Yellow.... 
Striped.... 
Yellow.... 
Striped  ... 
Striped.... 
Yellow.... 
Yellow.... 
Blushed... 
Striped.... 
Striped.... 
Ked,  str.. 
Red.  str... 

Ked 

Yellow  .... 
Strip(!d  ... 
Yellow  ... 
Striped.... 
Yellow  .... 
Yellow  .... 
Red,  sir... 
Yellow.... 
Striped.... 
Striped.... 
Striped.... 
Striped.... 

Green 

Y'ellow  .... 
Striped  ... 
Striped.... 

Red  

Striped.... 

Ked 

Striped.... 


Rest 

Best  

(iOOll  .... 

V. good. 
Good  .  .. 
(jood  .... 
Good  .... 

Best 

Best 

Best 

H.  poor. 
Best  ..  .. 

Best 

(Jood  .... 
I'ottr  .... 

Best 

V. good. 

(»ood 

Good  .... 

Best 

Poor  .... 

Best 

\' .  good 

Best 

Poor 

Good  .... 

Best 

Best  

V.  giiod 

Good 

Good  .... 
Good  .... 
good 
Good  .... 
Good  .... 
Good  .... 
V. good 
Good.... 
G  ood  . . . . 
(iood  .... 

Best 

(iood  .... 
V .  good 
Good  .... 
V .  good 

Best 

Good  .... 
V.  good 
V.  pood 
Good  .... 
V.  good 
Good  .... 
V'.  good 
Good.... 

Best 

(I'ood  .... 
V . good 
(!ood  .... 
V.  good 
V.  good 
V.good 

Best 

V.  good 

Good 

V .  good . 

Best 

V .  good 
Good  .... 
Good.... 
Good  .... 
V.  good 

Best 

Best 

V. good. 


Table  and  desert  

Slow  grower  in  nursery 

Cooking  and  niaikot 

Table  and  kitclKUi 

Baking  and  niarket 

Ivitclicn,  tiibic,  and  stock  

Cooking  and  uiaiket 

Best  on  poor  soil 

Hitter  rot  in  south 

Desseit,  kitchen,  and  niarket. 
Fine  :ii)pcar.  ;   val.  for  niarket 

Table  and  kitchen 

Fall  yueen  of  some 

Scabs  badly 

Good  for  cider 

Table,  kitchen,  and  market  ... 

Table  and  cooking 

IvitcluMi  and  market 

Cooking  and  niarket 

Table,  kitchen,  and  niarkot.... 

Market  and  kitcheu 

Dessert  onlv  

Table  and  kitchen 

Dessert  

Fine  for  market 


Des.sert,  kitclien,  ni'k't,  dry'g 

Scabs  badly 

Dessert,  kitchen,  and  market 

Scabs  badly 

Cider  and  stock  

Baking  and  niarket  

Table  and  kitchen 

Kitclien  and  niarket  

Market  

Table  anil  kitchen 

Table  and  cooking 

Table  and  niarket 

Table,  kitclien.  and  market  .. 

Table  and  market 

Dessert  and  cooking 

(.looking 

Table,  kitchen,  and  market  ... 

JIarket  and  stotk 

Table  and  baking 

Dessert  esiiecially 

Very  best  for  baking 

Table,  cook'g,  drying,  market 

Cooking  and  drying 

.Market ." 

Table  and  market 

Dessert 

Dessert  

Baking  and  cider 

Dessert 

Coarse ;   market 

Table,  kitchen,  ami  market.... 
Kitchen;  subject  to  bitter  rot 

TabiM  and  kitchen 

Kilclicii,  tabic,  and  market....' 

.\t1ected  by  change  of  soil 

Dessert  

iTable,  kitchen,  and  market.... 
lEarly  bearer;  bskiiig,  stock... 
I  Dessert,  kiti  ben,  m'ket,  cider. 

Table  and  kitchen 

Cooking  and  dcssi^rt 

Table  and  cooking 

Market  

Table,  kitchen,  and  market.... 

Table  and  market 

Sc'by  and  defect,  on  old  trees 
Rots  on  tree  in  some  localities 
Family,  tablo,  and  kitchen. 
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NAME  OF  FRUIT. 


PECULIARITIES   OF  TREE. 


Hardiness  and  Product- 
iveness. 


North.     Center.      South. 


Apples. 

Smith's  Cider  

Summer  Queen 

SwMiir 

Tallman's  Sweet 

Trenton  Eiirly 

Twenty  Ounce 

Victuals  and  Drink 

Wagoner 

Westfield's  Seek-no-further. 

White  Pippin 

Wiuesap 

Willow  Twig 

William's  Favorite 

PE.^ns. 

Bartlett 

Belle  Lucrative 

Beurre  d'.\njou 

Beurre  Picl 

Beurre  Giftord 

Blood  Good 

Doyenne  (I'Ete 

Doyenne  White 

Early  Catliarjne 

Flemish  Beauty 

Glout  ."Morceau 

Howell 

Julienne 

.Madeleine 

Unond.ifia 

Kostiezer 

Seckel  

.'^heldon 

Doyi'iine  <;ray 

Doyenne  Boussock 

Beurre  Uosc 

Buflum  

Tyson 

Lawrence  

Vicar  of  Winkfield 

Winter  Nelis 

On  Dwakf  Stock. 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey 

Duchess  d'Angoulemme 

Belle  Lucrative 


Stout,  dark.. 
Yellowish  .... 


Ueddish  hro'n 

Slender 

Stout  , 


Very  dark 

Dark  , 

Olive  brown. 


Vig.,  sfr.  limbs..  Light  olive.... 

Vig.,  spreading.  I  Slender 

Vig..  spreading. 

Vig.,  spreading. 

Vig.,  spreading. 

Thrifty,  r'd-hed 

Vig.,  spreading. 

Thrifty,  upright 

Thrifty,  spread. 

Vig'rotis,  upri't 

Vig.,  stragl'g, ... 

Vig.,  spreading. 

Slow,  spreading 


Upright,  spread 
Mod'rate,  upri't 

Pyramidal 

Large,  irregular 

Straggling 

Mod'rate  grow'r 
Vig'roiis,  upri't 
Vig'rous,  upri't. 

Hardy 

Vig.,  spreading. 
Vig.,  pyramidal 

Strong 

Thrifty,  upri't.. 

Vigorous 

Vigorous 

Spreading 

Small,  ro'd-head 
Vigorous,  erect 
Vig.,  upright.... 

A'igorous 

Vigorous  

Erect,  vigorous. 

Upright,  vig 

Jlod"rate  gro'th 

Straggling 

Thrifty,  stragrg 

Vig.,  upright.... 
Upright,  strong 
BJod'rate,  upri't 


Yellowish 

Yello'isli  gray 
Light  green  ... 
Dark,  grayish 
Slender,  red'h 
Reddish  bro'u 
Brownish  red. 
Yello'ish  gray 
Slender  .... 
Dark  brown... 
D'k  oliv'-gre.. 

Brown 

Yellowish 

Greenish 

Yellow 

Olive  colored. 
Sliort,  stout.. 
Yellowish  .... 
Grayish  bro'n 
Diverging  ... 
Bro'nish  olive 
Reddish.... 
Dark  brown.... 


Strong 

Diverging... 


Strong 

Yello'ish  br'n 
Yello'ish  gray 
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ri.ACF,   OF 

Okigin. 


Peculiarities  ok  Fbuit. 


BEUARKS. 


Ppnn W LHi-gf  . 

New  York  S M.a.... 

New  YorkjW hHrfte  . 

K.  lslnml|\V Med  ... 

.."...  L.  S Larue. 


Conn A 

N.  .leisey.  .\ 

New  York  W 

Conn W 

L.  AV... 

N..I.■r^eJ■.  L.  W... 
"Virginiii  ..\h.  W ... 
"Musa IS 


Lnri."' 

Larjje. 

I.Krire  . 

.Med... 

Liir^e  . 
iM.-d... 
I  Large . 

Med... 


Kngland  .. 
Bel;<ium... 

France 

France  .... 

Europe 

New  Viirk 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Conn 

Conn 

Europe.... 

I'enn 

New  York 

Fiance 

Europe .... 
Uelgiuni  .. 
K.  Ibland. 

I'enn 

L.  Idland. 

Franci' 

Belgium  .. 

France 

France 

Belgium... 


Ag.,  St..l 
Ag.,St..| 
St.,  Oct 
St.,  Oct 
.lul.,  Ag 

A  up 

luly 

St.,  Oct 

Aug 

Ag.,  St.. 
Do  ,  Ja. 

S«"pt 

xVugust. 

July 

St.,  Oct 
Ag.,  St.. 
Ag.,St.. 
St.,  Oct 

(»ct 

St.,  Oct 
St.,  Oct 

^m 

Ag.,  St.. 
Nv.,  Ja. 
Sv.,  Ja. 
Jan 


St.,Oc*. 

Oct 

Ag.,  St.. 


Large 

Med.. 
I-arge 
Larj:e 
.Med.. 
Med  . 
Muall 
Me<l.. 
Small 
Large 
Large 
Large 
Small 
Med.. 
Large 
Small 
Small 
Med.. 
Med.. 
Med  .. 
Large 
.Med.. 
Med.. 
Med.. 
Large 
Med  .. 

La  rge 
Large 
Med  .. 


Konnd . 
Conical 
Uound . 
liound  . 
Conical. 
Conical. 
Conical 

Klat 

Conical 
Hound.. 
Conical, 
liound  .. 
Kuund .. 

Obtute  . 
Conical 
Obtuse  . 
I'yrifm 
lurb'te 
Turb'te 
tibova'e 
<ibova"e 
I'yrif  m 
(ibova'e 
Obtuse. 
Obova'e 
Obova'e 
Pyrif  "ni 
I'yrifm 
I'yrifm 
Ob<iva"e 
Conical. 
Obova'e 
Obova'e 
I'yrifm 
Obova'e 
Pyra'dl 
lObtune .. 
Xg.  I'yl 
Roun'li. 

Pyrifm 
Oblong.. 
Conical. 


Sub  acid 

Acid 

Sub  add 
Sweet .... 

Acid 

Acid 

Sweet  .... 
Sub  aci<l 
Sub  acid 

Acid 

Acid 

Acid 

Sub  acid 


Sub  acid  . 

Sweet 

Vinou.s 

Sweet 

Vinous.... 
Aromatic 

Sweit 

Sweet 

Sweet 

Sweet 

Sweet 

Sub  acid  . 

Sweet 

Sweet .».. 
Sub  acid  . 

Sweet 

Rich 

Vinous.... 
Delicious. 

Swe<-t 

Sweet 

Sweet 

Sub  acid  . 
Sub  acid  . 
S\ib  acid  . 
Sweet 


Sub  acid 

Kich 

Sweet 


Striped.... 
Striped.... 

Yellow 

y.llow 

I'aley.l... 
Strip  d.... 
firee'li  yl.. 
Striped.... 
Striped.... 
Paleyel... 
K.  Striped 
Seriped.... 
Striped.... 

Yellow 

Giei-n 

Yellow  .... 
Yellow  .... 
Blushed... 
Yellow  .... 
Ye  low  .... 
Yellow  .... 
Yellow.... 
Yellow  .... 
Yellow.... 
Yellow  .... 
Yellow  .... 

Green 

Yallow.  ... 
Or.  blush 
Yel  blu.sh 
Yellow  ... 
Kusset  ... 
Yellow  ... 
liusFet  ... 
Kusset  ... 
Ye  low  . .. 
Yellow  ... 
I'ale  ye  I.. 
Green 

Gr.  blush. 
Y'ellow  ... 
Green 


Good.... 
V.good. 
V. good. 
Good  .... 
Good  .... 
Good  .... 

Best 

Good  .... 
Good  .... 
V. good. 
Good  .... 
Good  .... 
Good.... 


V. good. 

Best 

Best 

V.good. 
V.good 

Best 

V.  good. 

Best 

Good  .... 
Good.... 
V .  good . 
Good  .... 
Good  .... 
V.good. 
V.good. 
Good.... 

Best 

<!ood  .... 
V.good. 

Best 

Best 

V.good, 
Good  .... 
V.  good, 
Good  ... 
V. good 

Good  ... 
V.good 
Best 


Conking  and  market 

Kitchen  iind  market 

Tableaiid  kitchen 

Cse  bilking  and  stock 

Dessert  an<l  kitchen 

Market,  cooking  and  drying.. 

Table,  baking  and  stock 

Market,  table  and  kitchen 

'Cable  and  market 

Kitchen,  table  and  market.... 

Market,  kitchen  and  cider 

.Market  and  culinary  uses 


Table,  kitchen  and  market 

TmIiIc  and  kitchen 

Table  and  market 

1  n  cold  soils,  coarse 

liegiilar  bearer 

Regular  bearer , 

Dessert;  early  bearer 

Cracks  in  some  localities.... 

Sli>w  in  bi'aring , 

Table  aiui  market;  bears  early 

Family 

Table  and  market 

Dessert  and  kitchen  

Dessert  

Table  kitchen  and  /narket.. 

Dessert  

Dessert  

Kitchen  and  market 

Family  and  market 

Family  and  dessert 

Dessert  and  market 

Regular  liearer ... 

Tardy  bearer 

The  best  early  winter 

Good  for  baking  and  murket 
Dessert  and  market 


Very  productive;  market  , 

Dessert  and  market 

Table  and  market 


Doc.  J.— H.  S.— 9 
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NAMES  OF  FIIUIT. 


Peaches. 

1  Columbia 

2  Crawford's  Early 

3  Crawford's  Late 

4!Druid  Hill 

5]C[-ori;o  tlie  Fourth 

6,^;ro^se  llignoiine 

7|  Hales  Early 

!^|  Heath  Cling 

'J  Laie  Heath  Free 

lO'La  Grange 

11;  Morris'  White 

1-  Morris'  Red  Rareripe.. 


'  •  nMmixon  Freestone. 

'i-i  MMmixoii  Cling  

I-'  (ktulicr  Yellow 

I'iiSSniock  Free 

ITIStump  the  World 

is*  Troth  8  Early  Red 

10  President , 

20  Fleeuor 

Cheuries. 

Early  May , 

Early  Purple  Guigne , 

Elton  

Yellow  Spanish , 

Governor  Wood 

Napoleon 

7'Gri.lley  

SKtiiKht's  Early  Black  .... 

'JlElkuorn 

PiBlack 

j  •                  Quince. 
1 1  Orange 

GllAPES. 

ij  Concord 

2: Ives  Seedling 

3j  Hartford   Prolific 

4  Delaware , 

Clinton , 

Currants. 

Cherry , 

Red  Dutch 

La  Versaillaise , 

White  Dutch , 

White  Grape , 

Knight's  Sweet  Red 

GOOSEBEKRIES. 

Houghton  Seedling 

Mountain  Seedling 

Dowuing's  Seedling 

RASrnKRKIES. 

Doolittle's  Blackcap  

Philadelphia 

Clarke 

Davidson's  Thornless , 

Canada  Blackcap 

Blackdkrrieh. 

Kittatinny , 

New  Rochelle  or  Lawton. 

Wilson's  Early , 

Dorchester 

Strawberries. 

Wilson's  .\lbany 

2j(;ro.-n  Prolific , 

3  j  (Charles'   Downing 

4!Bi  ilish  Qu<'en , 

5  Napoleon  III , 

6  Llucunda 

7lSeth  Boyden , 


N  0   S 


PECOLIARITIES  OF  TREE. 


Tree. 


Shoots. 


Slow  grower Dark  purple Renifni 


V^igoroiis jYellowish  . 

Vigorous Reddish  j'(dlow. 


Place  of 
Origin. 


Leaves. 


Very  vigorous... 
Vigorous 


Large 
Divrrging. 


Vigorous Large. 

Vigorous  sp'd'g.  Stout  . 

Vigorous ' 

...° I 

Vigorous I 

Vigorous iStout 

Vigorous IStout 


Vigorous . 
Flower  large.. 


Spreading. n 

Flower  small... 

Vigorous 

Vigorous  upr't. 


Upwright . 


Upwright  . 
.Slender 


P    Spreading Slender.... 

U    Spreading Pendant.., 

P    Vigorous,  upr't.  Siout  ...... 

U   Short,  thrifty...  Stout  

P  jRouiid  head Vigorous. 

U  lErect,   vigorous  Upwright, 
P 


U    Moderare  gro'er 

P  [Vigorous 

P  iVigorous 


P    Vigorous . 


P  IVigorous 

P    Vigorous 

P  IVigorous 

P  Not  yielding. 

P    Vigorous 


H  P 
H  P 
H     P 


Strong,  erect 

Thrifty 

Thrifty 

Vigorous 

Vigorous,  sp'ng  Strong 
Thrifty  Erect  . 


Short . 
Gray... 
Dark... 


Globose 
Globose 
Globose 
Globose 
Globose 
Globose 
Renifm 
Renirm 
Renifm 
Renifm 
Globose 
Globose 
Globose 
Renifni 
Renifm 
Globose 
Globose 
Globose 


Georgia  ... 
N.  Jersey 
N.  Jersey 
Maryland 
New  York 
France 
Ohio.... 
JIaryland 
N.  Engl'd 
N.  Jersey 
renn'a.... 
Penn'a.... 
.■\  merica.. 
Europe.... 
France ... 
N.  Jersey. 


Large... 
Large... 
D.r.f  sk 


.\merica.. 
L.  Island 
Indiana... 

Belgium., 


Broad... 
Large  ... 


Oval .... 
Downy 


Downy . 
Mildews 
Smooth. 


England 
Europe... 

Ohio 

Holland.. 

Mass 

England 
England  , 
Italy   


Slasa  .. 
Ohio... 
Conn... 
Ohio... 
New  York 


Stocky Large  ...  Italy 

Upwright 

Upwright 

Erect 


Very  spreading. 
Large,  spread'g. 
Stocky 


Slender  .... 

Long , 

Upwright  , 


H     P    Strong jCurved,  thorny. 

,■=     H     P    Strong Erect 

Strong 1 

..] Spreading  | Slender. 

H     P  iSpreading iCurved.. 


P  IThrifty  

P    Strong,  vigor'u! 

P  iStron^ 

U    Vigorous 


Jloderate... 
Vigorous  .'.. 


Not  vigorous.. 


Stout., 
Erect 
Erect  , 


Medium 


Green  ...  Mass 

Green  ...iTeiin 

New  York 


Ovate  ... 


New  York 
Penn'a 


N.  Jcrse.T 
New  York 
N.  Jersey 
Br'dov'llBluss 


New  York 
L'gth'k  N.  Jersey 
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KEMAKKS. 


TSiinlit  ycl|..w  llchh 

Klcsli  vflliiw,  mcltiiiK,  rich.. 

Fk'sli  yellow,  iimrkct....: 

Klcsii  propiiisli   white 

Stiiiio  KiiiiiU,  Ik'.sh  i)al(' 

Flesh  yellowish  white,  fll'n  s" 
Kle.-h'wliite,  ruts  uii  the  tree 

Flehh  white,  keeps  hite 

Flesh  white,  red  at  sti>ne 

Flesh  pale,  fine  for  o.'iriiiing. 

Flesh  white  to  the  .stone 

Flesh  white,  reil  at  stono 

Flesh  white, quite  red  at  sto'ii 
Flesh  white,  hest  canning... 
Yellow  llesli,  for  preserving.. 

Flesh  yellow,  niaiket 

Flesh  white,  market 

Early  market  

White,  deep  red  at  stone 

Market  and  canninf; 

Kecommf.npation. 

Market 

Family  use 

F"nmily  use 

Family  use 

F'ainily  use 

Family  use 

Trial..' 


Trial.. 
Trial.. 


Market  and  family 

ItKMMiKS. 

Starket  and  family 

^larket,  family  and  wine.. 
Earlv    market 


■rt  and  family 


eps  latt 


Good IMarket  and  family  use 

V.  {rood...; Kitchen  and  market 

fiood Market  and  family , 

V.   good.., |Table  and   market 

Host  Dessert. market  and  kitchen 


S.  acid lied Good IKecommeuded  (or  trial. 


Good Market  and  kitclipn  1 

V.  good...  Table  and  market \  2 

Best iKecommended  lor  trial  .... 


Best Dessert, kitchen  and  market 

Good iDessort  and  market 

Keconiinended  for  trial 

Good llecommended  for  trial 

V.  good...  Kccommended  for  trial 


Table  and  kitchen 

'I'able,  kitchen  and  market.. 

Dessert  and  market 

Kccommended  for  family  use 

Table,  market  and  kitchen.. 

Market  and  family 

Itecommeuded  loi-  trial 

Kecommendeil  lor  trial 

Hocommendcd  for  trial  ..  

Scarlet IGood IKecommended  for  furt'r  tri'l 

Reconuuended  fur  trial 
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PLAINFIELD  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  FRUIT  LIST. 

Explanation. — First  column — Class — A.  for  acid;  S.  A.  for  sub  acid.  Second  column — Color — R. 
for  red;  Str.  for  striped.  Third  column— Season — A.  fji  :aitituiii  ;  AV.  for  winter;  E.  for  early,  and 
L.  for  late.  Hardiness  of  tree,  productiveness,  and  qiiftl'tj  o'  .'-Tuit  are  designated  as  first,  second 
and  third  quality,  first  being  best. 


Nan>e. 


Americiin  GoMen  Russet..., 
American  Sum.  Pearmain.. 

Astniclian  Il'd 

Autumn  Seek-hofurtber... 

Baldwin  

Bellllower,  yellow 

Carcilina  Red  June 

Daniel  .Xpple 

Early  Harvest 

Early  Pennock 

Fallii  water 

F.ill  Pippin 

Fall  Wine 

Gilpin 

Hagloe 

Hoop  

Horse  Apple 

Indiana  L'avorite 

Jersey  Black 

Jarmiiiite 

Sweet  Boufrli 

Maiden's  Blush 

Melon 

Milam 

Moore's  Sweeting 

Michael   Henry  Pippin 

G.  N.  Pippin..". 

Nor  I  hern  Spy 

Pennsylvania  Vaudevere... 

Pickard 

Pryor'g  Red 

'Ram  bo 

Rawles'  Janet 

Rhode  Island  Gniening 

Ri>man  Stem 

Bed  Stripe 

Newtown   Spltzenburg 

Summer   Rose 

Smith's  Cider 

Summer  Queen...  

Tallniau's  Sweeting 

Trenton  P'arly 

Viciuals  and   Drink 

■Westtield  Sei  k-no-further.. 

White  Pippin 

Winesap 

Vaudevere   F'ippin 

White  Winter  Pearmain;.. 

Yellow  Juno 

Pennock 

Limber  Twig 

Ameiioan    Pippin 

Kirk  bridge  White 

Belmont 

Clayton 

Ortley 


a.  acid. 
Acid.... 
Acid.... 
S.  acid. 
Acid.... 
Acid.... 
.\cid.... 
S.  acid. 
.4icid.... 
Acid.... 
S.  acid. 
Acid.... 
S.  acid. 
S.  acid. 
Acid.... 
Acid.... 
Acid.... 
S.  acid. 
S.  acid. 
S.  ncid. 
Sweet... 
Acid.... 
S.  acid. 
S.  acid. 
Sweet  .. 
Sweet  ., 
Acid.... 
Acid.... 
Acid.... 
Acid.... 
S.  acid, 
S.  acid. 
S.  acid. 
Acid..., 
S.  acid 
Acid... 
S.  acid 
Acid... 
S.  acid 
Acid..., 
Sweet . 
Acid..., 
Sweet  . 
S.  acid. 
Acid.... 
Acid.... 
Acid.... 
S.  acid. 
Acid.... 
S.  acid. 
Acid.... 
Acid.  .. 
Acid.... 
S.  acid. 
S.  acid. 
Acid.... 


P.  rusp 
Striped 

Red  

Striped 

Red 

Yellow 

Red 

Striped 
Yellow 
Striped 
Blush.. 
Y'ellow 
R.  str.. 
R.  str.. 
Striped 
Striped 
Y.  B... 
R.  str.. 
R.  red.. 
Striped 
P.  vel.. 
Blush.. 
Striped 
R.  str.. 
R.  str.. 
Green  .. 
Green  .. 
Striped  W 
Striped    W 


W... 

s. ... 

s.... 


w... 


Y'ellow 
K.  str.. 
Striped 
Striped 
Green  .. 
Yellow 
Striped 
Striped 
Striped 
Striped 
Strii)ed 
Yellow- 
Yellow 
Green  .. 
Striped 
White  . 

Red 

Striped 
Yellow 
Yellow 

Red 

Red 

Striped 
Yellow 
Yellow 
R.  str.. 
Yellow 


Size. 


SniMll . 
Med... 
Med  ... 
Med... 
Large  . 
Large . 
Small  . 
Small. 
Med... 
Large . 
Large  . 
Large  . 
Med... 
Small. 
Large  . 
Med.. 
Large . 
Med.  .. 
Med... 
Med.  . 
Laige . 
Large. 
Med... 
Small . 
Med  ... 
Jled... 
Med... 
Large . 
-Med... 
Large . 
Med... 
Med... 
Med... 
Large . 
Small. 
Large . 
Med.  .. 
Small . 
Large . 
Med  ... 
Med... 
Large  . 
Large . 
Med... 
Large . 
Med... 
Largo . 
Med... 
Small. 
Large  . 
Med  ... 
Med... 
Med... 
Med... 
Med  ... 
Bled... 


6 

"a 

o 

ij 

3 

i 

^ 

3 
3" 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

:; 

1 

1 

•) 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

:i 

1 

1 

1 

2 

:i 

1 

2 

1 

•> 

1 

■> 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

.i 

1 

1 

•2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

•> 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

•2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

.i 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

o 

2 

2 

Remarks. 


[bearing. 
Slow  grower  ;    long  in 

Slow  grower.  [rot. 

Inclines  to  dry  or  bitter 
Productive  on  white  clay. 
Scabs  badly. 


Rots  on  the  ti-ee. 
Nearly  sweet. 

Scabs  in  some  localities. 
Nearly  sweet. 
Good  for  market. 


Good  to  dry. 


Good  market ;  bears  oarly. 

Subject  to  bitter  rot. 

Early  bearer. 
Scabs  badly. 
Late  in  bearing. 

Not  fully  tested  here. 


Good  for  market,  etc. 


Scabs  badly. 
Desirable  for  earlinesa. 
Specks  badly. 


Tri;e  poor  grower. 
Not  fully  tested. 

Scabs  badly;  worthless. 


APPENDIX 


ESSAY  ON  LAWNS  AND  ORNAMENTAL  GROUNDS. 


BY    I.    C.    FEIIKIS. 


GkntleMEn: — It  is  with  distrust  in  my  own  ability  to  please 
you,  and  at  the  same  time  present  an  essay  uj)on  the  above  subject, 
simple,  comprehensive  and  practical,  or  useful,  without  following  in 
the  wake  of  others  who  have  written  on  this  subject.  Indeed  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  say  anything  original  that  would  be 
applicable  to  the  subject,  so  much  has  already  been  said  and  written 
for  our  instruction,  and  now  if  I  should  but  condense  and  adopt  as 
my  own  a  few  of  the  thoughts  others  have  before  me  expressed,  you 
will  pardon  me  for  being  a  copyist,  or  adopting  as  my  own  what 
may  have  been  expressed  by  others.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  essay 
upon  this  subject  should  be  accompanied  by  a  plate  or  drawing 
explanatory  of  the  author's  views,  as  simply  illustrating  his  sidjject 
in  order  that  his  essay  may  be  practically  useful  to  the  public,  hence 
I  send  you  the  accompanying  pencil  sketch,  which  might  be  adapted 
to  one  acre  or  five  acres  of  ground,  in  square  or  parallelogram  form. 
I  have  endeavored  to  make  it  plain  and  simple,  square  or  jiarallelo- 
grams  being  the  most  common  form  of  grounds  around  our  build- 
ings, devoted  to  the  useful  and  ornamental  purposes  of  houses, 
ouSb  lildings,  barn-yards,  kitchen  gardens,  orchards  and  pleasure 
grounds.  I  have  endeavored  to  present  you  a  sketch  that  may  be 
equally  adapted  to  a  suburban  residence  or  the  farm,  and  if  I  can 
succeed  in  illustrating,  so  as  to  give  a  useful,  practical  lesson  that 
will  benefit  our  society  and  the  public  upon  this  most  intricate  sub- 
ject, I  shall  have  gained  my  piu-pose.  Rut  therein  rises  the  distrust 
in  my  ability. 

The  pencil  sketch  I  present  before  yon,  pre-supposes  say  five  acres 
of  ground,  in  square  or  nearly  so,  situated  on  a  street  or  public  road 
leading  from  and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  town  or  city, 
and  occupied  as  a  suburban  residence,  with  carriage  drive  leading 
from  the  street  through  the  grounds,  with  a  well  kept  lawn  upon 
either  side,  and  at  intervals  well  grown  specimens  of  evergreens 
along  the  drive,  as  represented  by  the  plat,  and  immediately  in  front 
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of  the  dwelling  is  an  oval  lawn,  with  a  few  choice  specimens  of  ever- 
greens, with  a  group  of  Norways  to  the  right,  that  will  assist  in 
hidinir  from  the  front  view  the  kitchen,  garden  and  out-houses,  which 
should  be  in  rear  of  the  dwelling  and  immediately  in  front  of  the 
stable  and  grounds  around  it,  as  well  as  the  kitchen  garden.  Is  an 
evergreen  screen  to  hide  these  more  unsightly  objects  from  'the 
public  view.  This  screen  may  be  made  of  arborvitte  or  hemlock, 
as  taste  may  dictate.  Interspersed  over  the  lawn  may  be  planted  a 
few  specimen  trees,  both  of  evergreens  and  the  more  ornamental  of 
the  deciduous,  such  as  cut-leaved  weeping  birch,  Kilmarnock  weep- 
ing willow.  Fountain  willow,  Salisbury  Adrlantlfolla,  Magnolia, 
Couspicua,  etc.,  etc.  For  the  lawn,  the  ground  should  be  made 
smooth  and  level,  occasionally  rolled  with  a  roller,  and  frequently 
and  closely  mowed  with  a  sharp  lawn  scythe  or  hand  mower.  Blue 
grass  being  best  adapted,  if  thus  treated,  will  form  a  beautiful  green 
and  velvety  carpet  the  season  through,  forming  a  most  pleasurable 
sight  and  an  indispenslble  groundwork  to  the  beauty  and  harmony 
of  the  landscape  view.  Then  the  arboreteum,  bordering  in  front 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  place,  and  almost  surrounding  the  lawn, 
forms  but  the  frame  to  tiie  picture.  It  may  be  a  gilt  frame,  with 
high  mouldings  upon  the  outer  edge,  or  it  may  be  of  more  humble 
pretensions,  but,  at  all  events,  the  taller  trees  and  shrubs  should  be 
planted  on  the  outer  border.  These  may  be  of  our  native  forest 
trees,  and  interspersed  or  not  with  evergreens,  accordingly  as  the 
taste  of  the  proprietor  or  projector  may  run,  never  in  stiff  and 
angular  lines,  but  in  the  natural  order,  blending  and  grouping  in 
harmony  with  nature,  and  gradually  bringing  down  the  height  until 
the  Inner  border  may  be  but  beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  interspersed 
with  the  more  dwarf  evergreens,  such  as  Irish  juniper,  tree  boxes, 
mountain  pine,  dwarf  arborvitaes,  etc.,  etc.,  forming  the  gilding  to 
the  inner  part  of  the  frame,  with  the  taller  forest  trees  as  its  outer 
mouldings,  and  altogether  forming,  to  our  mind,  a  beautiful  but 
simple  landscape  picture.  I  am  now  done,  gentlemen,  with  the 
simple,  practical  lesson  I  am  trying  to  teach.  The  subject  of  our 
essay,  coming  under  the  head  of  landscape  gardening,  opens  up  a 
wide  field  of  investigation  to  the  mind  and  pen  of  the  master  work- 
man, and  he  that  has  m?stered  its  intricacies  and  its  higher  order  of 
beauties,  with  artistic  skill,  I  hope,  will  give  you  the  benefits  of  genius 
with  a  more  masterly  hand  than  the  humble  author  of  the  inclosed 
pencil  sketch. 


ESSAY  ON  VEGETABLE  GARDENING. 


WM.    MATTHEWS,    M.    D.,    MASON,    IT.I.S. 


In  Avliat  I  shall  have  to  say  in  the  course  of  this  es:^?y,  I  shall 
aim  to  be  practical,  rather  than  theoretical,  and  shall  use  language 
more  plain  than  ornamental.  It  is  the  fault  of  many  of  our  writers 
and  authors,  that  they  deal  more  with  the  ideal  than  the  real.  In 
the  practical  everyday  walks  of  life,  amilteur  and  fancy  work  is  of 
small  consequence.  Men  and  women,  whetlier  they  may  have  un- 
dergone the  refining  process  of  modern  civilization  or  not,  require 
to  be  fed  and  clothed ;  and  in  these  two  particulars,  at  least,  it  is 
questionable  whether  or  not  the  fashions  of  the  present  day  have 
added  much,  if  anything,  to  the  actual  comforts  of  living,  when 
compared  with  the  days  of  our  boyhood — say  "  forty  years  ago." 

Nearly  every  family  of  the  "backw/)ods"  in  those  days  had  their 
garden,  and  in  it  they  usually  raised  an  abundance  of  the  old  stand- 
ard vegetables  for  their  home  necessities,  and  occasionally  they 
could  spare  a  load  to  supply  the  town  folks,  who  a.s  a  class,  have 
never  been,  and  are  likely  never  to  be,  remarkable  for  cultivating 
gardens  and  making  them  profitable.  The  secret  of  the  success  of 
these  pioneer  gardeners  was  doubtless  two-fold :  First — The  soil 
was  fresh  and  seemed  capable  of  hastening  on  and  maturing  rapidly 
whatever  species  of  vegetation  adapted  to  the  climate,  was  placed  on 
or  in  it.  Secondly — That  generation,  now  nearly  extinct,  treated 
upon  an  average  their  gardens,  and  as  for  that  matter,  their  corn- 
fields too,  better  than  do  we  of  the  present  day,  although  we  are 
now  supplied  with  the  thousand-and-one  of  the  so-called  labor  sav- 
ing implements  of  modern  times.  Our  fathers,  and  I  may  add,  our 
mothers  also,  worked,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  their  gardens 
thoroughly,  keeping  them  free  from  weeds,  the  surface  mellow  and 
in  a  higher  state  of  tilth,  while  we  too  much  depend  upon  the  fine 
and  costly  rakes,  horse-hoes,  etc.,  etc.,  to  do  our  work.  I  do  not,  I 
would  be  understood,  condemn  agricultural  or  horticultural  imple- 
ments, but  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  which  none  will  deny,  that  under 
the  old  system  of  culture,  when  wooden  plows,  home-made  hoes,  the 
flail,  reap  hook  and  common  hand  crr.dles  were  in  universal  use, 
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our  gardens  and  our  fields  yielded  more  abundantly  per  acre  than 
they  now  do,  while  the  taking  care  of  their  products  did  not,  on  an 
average,  cost  so  much  as  similar  products  do  cost  now.  But  enough 
of  this,  and  now  to  our  task. 

My  theme  is  a  vegetable  garden.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered 
will  be  a  proper 

SITE    FOR    THE    GARDEN. 

It  is  not  always  in  our  power  to  select  a  favorable  piece  of  ground 
for  the  garden.  Indeed,  it  will  often  happen  that  we  shall  be  oblig- 
ed to  accept  such  a  piece,  be  it  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  as  may  lay 
where  we  would  like  to  locate  the  garden.  The  garden  should  not 
be  so  far  away  from  the  dwelling  as  to  be  inconveniently  distant.  If 
we  can  secure  a  location  veiy  gently  sloping  away  to  the  south-east, 
we  shall  generally  have  the  advantage  of  earliness  of  vegetation 
over  that  of  our  neighbors,  whose  gardens  look  to  the  west  or  to 
northern  aspects.  ^Ve  would  not  of  choice  desire  the  location  for 
the  garden  to  be  either  perfectly  level  or  greatly  undulating.  Tlie 
most  favorable  postion  of  the  surface  would  be  that,  whi(^h,  while  it 
is  too  level  to  "wash"  under  heavy  floods,  is  still  sufficiently  inclin- 
ed to  forbid  surface  water  from  accumulating  upon  it.  But,  as 
already  intimated,  when  desirable  sites  can  not  be  obtained,  the 
occuj)ier  of  the  premises  will  have  to  accept  the  situation  as  it  is. 
If  too  level,  either  underdraining  or  thorough  surface  draining  must 
be  practised;  but,  if  too  sloping,  it  must  be  cultivated  so  as  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  displacement  and  removal  of  tlie  soil. 

THE    SOIL    OF   THE    GARDEN 

Should  be  unexceptionably  originally  good;  but  here  again  unfor- 
tunately we  shall  have  no  choice,  at  least  in  many  instances,  but  shall 
be  obliged  to  accept  such  soil  as  the  premises  afford.  If  we  could 
be  left  free  to  choose  in  the  matter,  we  would  of  coarse  select  what 
is  commonly  styled  a  deep,  moderately  sandy  loam,  abounding  in 
lime,  potash,  and  the  debris  of  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter. And  right  here,  as  projKn-ly  as  anywhere  in  the  course  of  this 
essay,  I  may  as  well  say,  that  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  gardener  to 
make,  where  nature  has  not  furnished  him  with  an  appropriate  soil, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  such  a  soil  as  that  here  indicated,  and  to 
Tabor  to  maintain  it  by  the  annual  application  of  proper  fertilizers 
and  manures.    The  garden  should  be  a  sort  of  Golgotha,  into  which 
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all  the  bones  and  useless  oifal,  including  ashes  of  every  description, 
should  be  cast  and  covered  up.  But  the  very  best  manurial  dress- 
ing we  can  possibly  give  our  gardens  is  stable  and  barn-yard  man- 
ure, freely  and  unsparingly  applied  during  the  dreary  months  of 
winter.  This  is  all  that  I  deeni  it  necessary  to  say  with  regard  to 
garden  fertilizers,  as  far  as  the  great  west  is  concerned.  Aim  to  re- 
turn annually  to  the  soil  a  full  equivalent  for  every  mineral  thing 
taken  from  it — such  as  lime,  potash,  etc.  These  several  substances, 
with  others,  abound  in  the  material  just  enumerated. 

THE    LAYING    OFF   OF   THE    GARDEN 

Is  the  next  thing  in  order.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  theme  is 
a  vegetable  garden.  This  being  the  case,  the  object  then  of  the  gar- 
den, is  only  the  produfition  of  vegetables.  No  ornamentation  is 
actually  required,  yet  anybody  possessed  of  ordinary  taste  will 
desire  to  arrange  his  garden  to  appear  well,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
convenience  of  its  cultivation.  For  a  common  sized  family,  a  gar- 
den containing  about  one  acre  of  land  will  not  be  found  too  large. 
h'  fenced  off  to  itself  at  all,  a  substantial  picket  fence  will  be  pre- 
ferable to  most  others.  A  small  and  a  large  gate,  properly  hung, 
should  be  accompaniments  of  every  garden  fence.  A  row  of  cur- 
rant bushes  should  be  planted  a  few  feet  inside  the  fence  on  one 
side,  rasj)berries  on  another  side,  and  blackberries  on  another;  the 
fourth  side  should  be  left  for  pie-plant,  horse-radish,  sage,  pepper- 
ment,  &c.  But  on  no  account  should  any  tree  or  shrub  of  any  con- 
siderable size  be  planted  in  the  garden.  At  least  one-half  the  veg- 
etable gardens  throughout  the  country*  are  either  ruined  or  greatly 
deranged  by  being  crowded  with  fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  etc.  Both 
the  shade  of  such  trees  and  the  immense  draught  they  make  upon 
the  soil  are  objectionable. 

As  to  the  laying  out  of  the  garden  proper,  and  apportioning  the 
various  stuff  to  be  planted,  very  little  need  be  said.  I  would  say, 
reserve  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  ground  for  potatoes,  cabbage, 
beets,  turnips,  bunch  and  pole  beans,  including  a  liberal  surface  for 
Lima  beans,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  patch  for  both  early  and  late 
roasting  ear  corn,  together  with  other  minor  productions  which  may 
be  suggested.  Of  the  remaining  one-fourth  of  the  garden,  it  should 
l>e  set  apart  for  warm  beds,  lettuce,  radishes,  onions,  early  squashes, 
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cucumbers,  water  and  musk  melons,  and  again,  last  but  not  least, 
peas,  both  early  and  late. 

Now,  whether  tiie  most  ornamental  or  not,  it  will  be  the  better 
plan  to  burn  and  remove  all  the  trash  and  rubbish  of  the  last  year 
every  spring,  after  the  soil  has  got  into  working  condition,  and, 
with  a  common  two-horse  plow  and  strong  team,  break  up  to  a  rea- 
sonable depth  the  whole  internal  area,  turning  well  under  all  the 
accumulated  fertilizers,  the  walks,  borders  and  all,  always  remem- 
bering to  leave  the  dead  furrows  so  open  and  arranged  as  to  afford 
perfect  surflice  drainage.  After  a  short  time,  when  the  soil  has  be- 
come sufficiently  warm  and  friable,  with  a  heavy  harrow  thoroughly 
pulverize  the  entire  surface.  When  this  has  been  done  the  garden 
is  then  ready  for  the  pitching  of  the  yearly  crop.  The  walks  may 
be  made  to  suit  the  fancy  of  each  individual  case,  or  they  may  be 
omitted  altogether,  substituting  spaces  only  for  them  to  afford  turn- 
ing room  for  the  horse  in  after  cultivation,  for  let  every  one  culti- 
vate his  garden  as  much  as  possible  by  means  of  the  horse  and  plow, 
cultivator,  harrow,  etc.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  garden  will  not  likely 
be  cultivated  properly.  A  small  space  may  be  well  cultivated  with 
the  spade,  hoe,  garden  fork,  &c.,  but  it  seldom  happens  that  a  large 
family  garden  is  kept  in  good  tilth  where  the  labor  has  all  to  be 
■done  by  hand,  unless  indeed,  the  labor  of  one  man  be  given  wholly 
to  it,  and  this  thing  can  be  afforded  only  by  the  wealthy  and  im- 
practical classes. 

WHAT  SHALL  BE   TLA^ITED? 

The  answer  to  this  question  has  been  anticipated.  The  sole  object 
of  the  vegetable  garden  is  to  raise  such  vegetables  as  are  in  common 
use  on  our  tables.  The  potato,  both  Sweet  and  Irish,  are  held  in 
deservedly  high  esteem  everywhere;  and  the  same  language  will 
apply,  with  equal  trutli,  to  cabbage  and  beans.  Green  corn  should 
■be  upon  the  farmer's  table  at  least  occasionally  from  June  till  Octo- 
ber. The  Irish  potato  should,  agreeable  to  my  experience  and  obser- 
vation, be  planted  as  early  (and  no  earlier),  as  the  ground  will  work 
kindly,  and  shoukl  be  planted  in  drills  about  three  feet  apart,  with 
a  single  eye  about  every  eight  inches,  covering  not  to  exceed  two  or 
-three  -inches  deep  with  loose  mellow  earth.  As  a  general  rule,  I 
wouhS  plant  the  entire  crop  now,  and  only  of  early  varieties,  among 
which  the  Rose  seems  for  both  productiveness,  keeping  qualities,  and 
excellence  of  flavor  to  stand  first.     Ordinarily  the  early  potatoes, 
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properly  handled,  keep  well  until  the  new  crop  comes  in.  But  the 
two  principal  reasons  for  plantitig  early  varieties  only,  and  eai'ly, 
are,  tiicv  generally  mature  before  the  severe  summer  droughts  come 
on;  and  usuallv  are  so  far  advanced  before  the  appearance  of  the 
potato  bug  as  to  be  measurably  beyond  its  power  to  destroy.  Peas, 
lettuce,  radishc>^,  an<l  a  few  other  hardy  species  of  garden  vegetables 
ghnuld,  also,  be  planted  as  early  as  the  ground  and  spring  weather 
will  permit.  How  these  things,  together  with  others  which  are  to 
follow  them  in  gradual  succession  are  to  be  planted,  I  need  only 
indicate.  The  ground  should  be  got  into  good  condition,  and  as  a 
general  rule,  the  seed  covered  quite  shallow,  though  peas,  it  is  proper 
to  sav,  may  with  safety  and  sometimes  advantage,  be  covered  four  or 
six  inches,  A  comprehensive  and  safe  rule  is,  to  plant  every  thing 
in  season,  not  too  early,  neither  too  late.  The  sweet  potato  (and  it 
will  nine  times  in  ten  be  better  to  buy  the  sprouts  than  to  attempt 
to  raise  them),  should  not  in  this  climate,  be  transplanted  before 
about  the  middle  of  June.  It  is  best  for  them  to  make  small  hills, 
and  set  a  single  plant  to  each,  and  increase  the  size  of  the  hill  in 
cultivating,  by  drawing  the  dirt  to  it.  And  one  other  remark  about 
the  sweet  potato,  it  is  proper  to  make — plant  it  on  the  poorest  part 
of  the  garden.     It  loves  a  thin  warm  soil. 

Kow,  I  deem  it  would  be  nearly  an  insult  to  the  intelligent  read- 
ers of  this  essay,  for  me  to  go  on  almost  ad  infinitum  to  tell  them 
how  to  plant  all  the  various  seeds  and  tubers  necessary  to  complete 
a  good,  practical  family  vegetable  garden;  for,  I  am  not  writing  for 
the  benefit  of  market  gardeners.  It  is  suflicient  to  repeat,  what  has 
already  been  several  times  intimated  or  declared,  that  all  garden 
seeds  and  tubers,  should  be  planted  at  the  appropriate  time  to  suit 
each  particular  variety,  and  that  they  all  should  be  properly  covered 
with,  and  in,  a  fine,  mellow,  friable  soil.  This  done,  tlie  next  most 
important,  and  indeed  all-important  step,  is, 

THE    AFTER   CUETIVATION    OF    THE    GARDEX. 

The  cause,  of  all  others  the  most  frequent,  of  failure  to  secure 
good  and  profitable  yields  from  gardens,  is  a  lack  of  jji-opcr  culture 
after  planting  them.  One  may  see  every  year  of  his  life  fine  garden 
prospects  let  go  to  weeds  and  ruin  for  want  of  a  little  timely  labor. 
"There  is  no  excellence  without  great  labor,"  is  just  as  true  in  hor- 
ticulture as  in  literature.  In  gardening  we  must  take  the  ox  by  the 
horns,  and  promptly  root  up  every  weed  as  it  appears,  and  stir  the 
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soil  late  and  early,  with  a  view  of  keeping  it  mellow,  so  that  even 
the  dews  of  heaven  may  enter  it  and  breathe  their  revivifying  breath 
upon  the  otherwise  famishing  roots  of  the  family  garden.  In  a 
garden  laid  out  with  a  view  to  economy  and  profit,  a  large  amount 
of  the  after  cultivation  may,  and  should,  be  done  by  and  with  the 
horse.  But  still,  the  hoe  must  not  be  ignored.  The  old  Virginians 
were  wont  to  hoe  their  entire  corn  fields,  and,  indeed,  it  often  paid 
them  to  do  it.  The  Southern  negroes,  under  their  task  masters, 
were  not  many  years  ago  compelled  to  hoe  by  hand  their  great  cot- 
ton fields,  and  experience  taught  the  proprietors,  that  the  enhanced 
crop  more  than  paid  for  the  tedious  process.  So  it  is  with  our 
gardens.  After  doing  all  that  can  possibly  be  done  with  the  horse, 
hand  labor  will  still  be  required  and  the  products  of  the  garden  will 
be  so  increased  thereby  as  to  prove  highly  compensatory.  The 
potatoes,  corn  and  many  otiier  things  may  be  mainly  cultivated  by 
means  of  the  plow,  the  cultivator  and  harrow,  but  to  complete  the 
work  the  so-to-speak,  intelligent  hoe  must  be  resorted  to.  Most  of 
the  hoeing  may  be  done  at  odd  and  spare  times,  and  by  those  who 
do  but  little  other  out  door  work.  An  hour  late  in  the  evening  or 
early  in  the  morning,  spent  by  our  daughters  in  the  garden  with  a 
bright  hoe  in  their  hands,  if  not  so  elegant  as  piano  practice,  will 
be  found  by  them  more  healthful  and  more  profitable  to  both  family 
and  themselves.  The  boys,  too,  should  be  required  to  spend  a  por- 
tion of  their  mornings  and  evenings  in  the  garden,  at  work.  Nor 
would  it  be  detrimental  to  our  wives  to  imitate  their  grandmothers' 
examples  in  this  matter.  Labor,  but  not  slavery,  is  the  normal 
condition  of  all  well  regulated  society.  Instead  of  a  disgrace,  every 
one  should  esteem  it  an  honor,  no  less  than  a  duty  to  give  a  portion 
of  his  time  to  physical  labor.  God  has  denounced  it  as  a  penalty 
against  us  all,  and  that  man  is  the  happiest  who  least  attempts  to 
escape  it.  It  is  as  binding  as  the  Golden  Rule  itself.  God  loves 
the  cheerful  worker ! 


ESSAY  ON  VEGETABLE  GARDENING. 


BY    W.    H.    WHITE,    SOT'TH    WINDSOR,    CONNECTICUT. 


Note. — This  valuable  paper  was  written  for  the  Society's  prize,  but  having  been 
lost  in  the  mail,  did  not  come  to  hand  in  time  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  award- 
ing committee.  Failing,  therefore,  to  draw  the  prize  which  it  doubtless  would  have 
merited,  it  would  have  fallen  back,  under  the  rules  of  the  Society,  to  the  writer  as 
his  property.  lie  has  however  kindly  offered  it  to  us  for  publication,  for  which  we 
extend  him  the  thanks  of  the  Society.  "  Secretakies." 


THE    VEGETABLE    GARDEN, 

No  one  living  in  a  civilized  community,  I  think,  will  question  for 
an  instant  the  value  of  a  good  garden  containing  a  choice  assort- 
ment of  nice,  fresh  vegetables  in  variety,  and  their  desirableness  at 
the  close  of  a  long  winter  and  the  approach  of,  and  during  the 
warmer  seasons  following,  and  intervening.  But  with  all  this  de- 
sire there  is  a  want  of  general  success  in  improving  advantages 
within  the  reach  of  all  farmers  and  rural  residents. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  at  this  day  of  advanced  enlightenment 
and  rural  improvemet  to  expand  upon  the  sanitary  and  moral 
advantages  of  every  family  having,  and  using  plenty  of  fresh  veg- 
etables, and  of  raising  them  themselves,  on  their  own  ground;  this 
I  defer  to  abler  and  more  prolific  pens  than  mine,  and  proceed  at 
once  to  the 

LOCATION    AND    ASPECT   OF    THE    GARDEN. 

A  vegetable  or  kitchen  garden  should  be  located  conveniently 
near,  and  of  easy  access  to  the  kitchen,  with  a  good  and  suitable 
dry  walk  at  all  times,  leading  thereto;  so  that  the  female  portion  of 
the  family  may  be  able  to  go  and  come  comfortably,  without  undue 
exposure.  The  garden  should  be  enclosed  with  suitable  fence,  with 
gates  suitable  for  access  with  team  as  well  as  for  persons  of  the 
family.  For  the  greatest  profit  there  should  be  some  little  variety 
in  the  soil,  light  and  warm  for  early,  and  tliat  of  a  moist  and 
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heavier  nature  for  certain  other  varieties  of  vegetables,  etc.  Where 
a  choice  is  to  be  had  a  gentle  descent  to  the  south — which  will 
usually  give  variety  of  soil  sufficient — presents  the  best  aspect; 
such  exposure  is  less  objectionable  on  account  of  injury  from  a 
morning's  sun  after  a  frost  or  freeze,  than  a  more  easterly  one ;  as 
the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  which  are  often  the  most  destruc- 
tive after  a  freeze,  do  not  fall  direct  on  the  plants,  but  the  frost  is 
gradually  drawn  out  before  the  sun's  rays  strike  them  direct,  thus 
oftentimes  escaping  the  ill  effects  entirely  of  a  moderate  freeze,  from 
untimely  frosts,  or  winter  freezing  and  exposure. 

It  is  always  advantageous  and  advisable  to  have  the  garden  pro- 
tected from  prevailing  cold  winds,  etc.,  by  natural  obstructions  of 
hills  or  woods,  or  artificially  by  a  tight  high  board  fence,  wall, 
buildings,  or  other  wind-breaks;  thus  protected,  there  will  be  sev- 
eral days  difference  in  earliness  in  their  favor  over  unprotected 
grounds. 

SOIL. 

The  very  best  soil  is  a  loam,  having  just  enough  sand  in  its  com- 
position to  prevent  its  packing  or  baking  hard  after  a  rain,  free  from 
stones  to  interfere  with  the  cultivation  of  the  most  tender  and  weak 
plants;  having  sufficient  vegetable  mold  to  give  it  a  dark  color,  ai3 
a  dark  colored  soil  absorbs  the  heat  of  the  sun  more  readily  than  a 
light  colored  one,  and  is  warmer.  A  deep  soil  is  requisite  for  suc- 
cessful gardening,  and  is  especially  so  for  the  roots  and  many  kinds 
of  vegetables.  Much  also  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  sub-soil, 
as  if  a  coarse  sand,  or  gravel,  it  will  be  liable  to  leach ;  if  a  compact 
clay  or  hardpan,  it  will  retain  too  much  water,  and  will  need  under- 
draining,  &c.;  while  a  loam  sufficiently  porous  to  admit  the  passage 
of  water  will  drain  itself  and  yet  retain  the  pabulum  of  the  plants. 
The  soil  should  be  naturally  dry  or  made  so  artificially,  by  draining, 
as  not  to  retain  water  near  the  surface,  to  be  evaporated,  as  such  is 
apt  to  be  cold  and  sour.  A  means  of  ascertaining  this  point  is  to 
dig  post  holes  in  any  uncertain  jioint  three  feet  deep,  and  if  no 
water  is  found  or  settles  into  them  it  will  answer,  otherwise  it  should 
be  underdraiued. 

SUB-SOILING    AND    TRENCHING. 

As  an  accompaniment  of  underdraining,  to  make  it  prove  most 
effectual,  subsoiling,  or  trenching  is  essential,  as  well  as  to  the  best 
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dcvolopement  of  plants  in  any  8oil.  Subsoiling  is  performed  by 
following  the  surface-turning  plow  with  the  subsoil  J)1oav,  in  the 
same  furrow  as  turned,  loosening  and  breaking  the  ground  below 
without  turning,  similar  to  the  action  of  the  ground-mole  as  he 
works  his  way  through  the  ground.  In  order  to  be  the  most  effect- 
ual and  thorough,  the  surface  plowing  should  be  done  with  a  nar- 
row furrow  slice;  this  will  give  the  subsoiler  a  chance  to  pulverize 
the  whole  subsoil.  The  deeper  the  ground  is  pulverized  and  fertil- 
ized the  greater  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  production  and  the  less 
it  suffers  from  either  wet  or  drought ;  and  to  make  a  good  garden 
the  soil  should  be  well  mellowed,  not  less  than  twenty  or  twenty- 
four  inches. 

But  the  gardener  who  is  not  satisfied  short  of  the  very  bes  re- 
sults from  his  ground  will  resort  to  trenching,  even  though  it  may 
require  extra  expense  and  labor.  Trenching  may  be  done  thus: 
Take  a  good  light  and  strong  long-handled  spade,  strike  a  line 
across  one  side  of  your  ground  and  open  a  trench  two  spades  wido 
to  the  full  depth  of  the  blade,  throw  the  soil  over  the  line,  then  run 
the  spade  full  blade  deep  into  the  under  soil,  raise,  loosen  and  fine 
it,  dropping  it  back  in  place ;  open  another  trench  the  same  width 
and  in  the  same  manner,  throwing  the  top-soil  on  the  first  open 
trench ;  proceed  thus  till  the  whole  ground  is  trenched ;  when  you 
come  to  the  last  trench  take  a  wheelbarrow  or  wagon  and  cast  the 
upper  soil  thrown  from  the  first  dug  trench  and  fill  it  into  and  on 
top  of  the  last,  spreading  it  in  an  even  manner  through  the  same. 
A  hand,  active  and  accustomed  to  using  the  spade  will  trench  a  large 
garden  in  this  way,  making  quite  rapid  progress;  and  when  it  is 
done  it  will  not  need  repeating  for  several  years.  Much  subsequent 
labor  will  be  saved,  and  much  more  satisfactory  results  will  be 
attained  by  the  thorough  preparation  and  fertilization  of  the  garden 
spot. 

MANURE. 

Crops  grown  and  removed  from  any  ground  in  succession  W'ill 
eventually  impoverish  a  soil,  and  are  always  better  and  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  preserved  by  proper  fertilizing,  however  rich  the  soil  may 
be  at  the  start.  It  is  better  to  prepare  the  garden  spot  in  the  fall ; 
after  plowing  or  trenching  as  above  drawn  on  well  rotted  and  fine 
farm  yard  manure,  devoid  of  weed  seeds,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  two- 
horse  loads — don't  scrimp  them — per  acre,  spread  it  evenly  and 
plow  it  down  six   inches  deep,  then  at  the  approach  of  freezing 
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weather,  haul  on  and  spread  evenly  fifteen  loads  more  jjer  acre,  let 
this  remain  till  spring,  when  it  should  be  plowed  down  eight  inches 
deep  and  the  whole  be  mixed  by  thorough  plowings,  and  cultivating 
with  the  horse  cultivator  or  harrow  so  as  to  mix  the  manure  and 
soil  evenly  and  thoroughly.  All  this  unless  the  soil  is  quite  rich  to 
start  with  when  a  little  less  manure  may  do,  but  for  average  soils 
the  full  quanity  M'ill  be  needed  and  on  some  a  larger  quanity.  Some 
portions  of  the  garden  will  not  need  to  be  thus  manured  annually, 
but  for  the  most  part  it  should  be  so  done,  using  a  sort  of  rotation 
of  manures,  as  stable  manure,  farm  yard  manure,  compost,  night 
soil,  etc. 

(iARDEN    IMPLEMENTS. 

A  few  light  and  durable  implements  should  be  the  accompaniment 
of  every  garden;  and  first,  there  should  be  a  "reel"  and  "line"  for 
laying  out  the  garden  properly.  A  wood  reel  will  answer,  but  an 
iron  one  is  better;  the  line  of  hemp  at  least  six  rods  long,  and  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  this  ought  to  be  marked  in  feet  and 
fractions  of  a  foot.  A  spade,  shovel  and  digging  fork;  spade  for 
digging  turf,  etc.;  shovel  for  moving  turf  and  earth;  digging  fork 
for  the  more  perfect  pulverizing  of  the  soil  of  beds,  etc.  Drill 
markers,  two  or  three  for  marking  drills,  of  diiFerent  widths,  or  an 
adjustable  one,  where  it  is  desirable  to  plant  seeds  in  drills,  or  even 
in  hills  it  is  convenient,  at  equal  distance  and  in  straight  lines;  they 
should  be  constructed  so  as  to  mark  drills,  or  rows,  at  dift'erent  dis- 
tances from  six  to  thirty-six  inches,  or  more.  They  can  be  made  of 
wood  cheaply  yet  durable,  and  all  may  be  in  one  by  making  the 
head  with  [holes  for  the  teeth  at  desirable  distances  and  having  the 
teeth  so  that  they  may  be  removed  or  others  inserted  as  necessary  to 
give  the  right  width  between  rows.  A  good  steel  rake  is  necessary 
for  fining  and  evening  the  soil  of  beds,  etc.,  and  is  one  of  the  very 
best  substitutes  for  the  hoe  in  hoeing.  A  hand  roller  will  be  found 
very  useful  in  compacting  the  surface  where  seeds  are  sown.  A 
hard  wood  one,  a  foot  in  diameter  and  two  feet  long,  answers  the 
purpose;  or  an  iron  one  may  be  had  at  the  stores.  Good  steel  hoes, 
light,  yet^strong,  of  the  very  best,  are  the  cheapest.  Pronged  and 
skuffle  hoes  are  very  useful  and  almost  indispensable  for  weeding, 
etc.  The  garden  trowel  is  another  very  useful,  small,  hand  imple- 
ment, useful  in  transplanting,  etc.  The  small  hand  weedcr  is  very 
useful  where  weeding  by  hand  is  required.  A  hand  drill  is  also 
useful  for  sowing  seeds  in  drills,  from  turnip  seed  to  peas,  beans  or 
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corn,  where  any  quantities  are  to  be  planted.  A  good  watering  pot 
of  the  strongest  and  best  make  of  xxx  tin,  with  a  fine  rose  sprink- 
ler, and  holding  twelve  to  sixteen  quarts  is  needed  for  watering 
weak,  as  well  as  stronger  plants.  A  good  wheelbarrow  with  wide 
wheel  is  a  valuable  acce&sory  for  moving  any  heavy  material  about 
the  garden,  and  indispensable  to  any  well  ordered  one. 

HOT-BED   AND  COLD   FRAMES, 

Are  valuable  adjuncts;  and  at  the  present  day  no  good  garden  can 
be  complete  without  one  or  more  for  starting,  raising  and  wintering 
vegetables.  To  obtain  early  vegetables,  in  our  climate,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  some  artificial  heat,  such  as  is  commonly  derived  from 
the  fermentation  of  heating  substances  in  the  hot -bed,  concentrating 
and  confining  the  heat  while  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  is  admit- 
ted and  made  to  do  service,  and  the  cold  shut  out  by  means  of  a 
frame  and  glass.  I  have  found  the  following  a  good  way  of  con- 
structing hot-beds :  Dig  a  pit,  where  it  will  have  the  full  exposure, 
light  and  heat  of  the  sun  during  the  whole  day,  running  East  and 
West,  eighteen  inches  deep,  five  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  there  are 
sash  to  cover.  Make  a  frame  of  one  and  a  half  inch  stuflP,  two  feet 
high  for  the  back,  and  one  foot  high  for  the  front,  with  ends  sloping 
to  match,  of  length  and  width  to  accommodate  your  pit  and  sash; 
batten  tight  all  cracks.  The  ends  and  back  should  be  rebatted  to 
accommodate  the  sash,  which  may  slide  on  the  front;  strips  should 
be  fastened  from  front  to  rear  for  the  sash  to  rest,  and  slide  on  and 
cover  the  joints  between  the  sash.  The  sash  should  be  six  feet  long, 
and  wide  enough  to  take  in  four  rows  of  8x12  glass,  and  strong 
enough  not  to  spring;  be  made  of  the  best  of  white  pine  without 
the  usual  cross-bars  for  the  glass ;  the  glass  should  lap  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  instead,  without  putty  between,  being  strongly  puttied 
at  the  sides ;  and  with  the  frame  well  painted  outside  and  in — in- 
side with  white  paint.  The  middle  of  March  or  first  of  April 
is  soon  enough  to  start  the  hot-bed  in  this  latitude  commonly. 
Use  horse  manure  for  heating,  containing  considerable  litter, 
leaves  mixed  in  fresh,  make  the  heat  more  lasting,  fork  it  over 
once  or  twice,  a  week  or  two  in  advance,  to  induce  fermenta- 
tion, breaking  up  lumps,  etc.  Fill  in  your  trench,  making  the  bed 
of  manure  even  and  level,  two  feet  deep ;  set  on  the  frame,  banking 
it  up  well,  put  on  your  sash  and  let  it  start  a  fermentation  for  a  day 
or  two,  then  spread  on  your  loam  evenly,  five  or  six  inches  deep — 
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the  loam  should  have  been  procured,  fined  and  sifted  in  the  fall,  and 
covered  with  straw  or  manure  to  prevent  hard  freezing  and  to  be 
got  at  when  wanted — after  putting  on  the  loam  replace  the  glass,  let 
the  heat  rise,  it  will  go  to  100°  or  more,  wait  till  it  begins  to  sub- 
side somewhat,  and  then  so"iV  your  seed.     Strips  should  be  nailed  on 
the  ends,  inside,  of  the  frame  to  lay  a  plank  on  for  convenience  of 
standing  on  to  sow  and  weed.     The  hot-bed  will  need  close  atten- 
tion from  the  time  the  seeds  start  till  the  plants  are  all  removed ;  in 
cold  and  freezing  weather  it  will  want  covering  with  mats  or  straw, 
in  sunny  warm  days  it  will  need  shading  or  airing,  or  both,  and  will 
need  frequent  watering  with   tepid  water  at  all  times;    watering 
should  always  be  done  after  the  sun  passes  the  meridian,  after  two 
o'clock  P.  M.,  otherwise  there  will  be  too  great  evaporation.     Cab- 
bage, cauliflower,  egg-plant,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  peppers,  etc.,  may  be 
sown  quite  thickly  in  three  inch  rows  running  from  front  to  rear;  to 
forward  cucumbers,  beans,  corn  and  squash,  to  be  transplanted,  cut 
sods  from  clean  turf  five  to  six  inches  square,  three  to  four  inches 
thick,  place  them  in  the  bed,  soil  side  up,  directly  on  the  manure ;  set 
a  stick  in  the  center  of  each  and  sow  six  to  twelve  seeds  on  each,  plac- 
ing none  within  an  inch  of  the  edge ;  spread  soil-loam  evenly  over 
the  seed  to  the  usual  depth  of  open-air  planting  and  press  down 
gently.     After  the  plants  have  put  out  their  rough  leaves,  thin  to 
the  number  desired  in  a  hill,  keep  well  watered,  and  transplant  when 
there  is  no  further  danger  of  freezing  or  frosts,  middle  to  last  of 
May.     Weeding  should  be  done  on  mild  days  when  the  sash  may  be 
opened ;  and  great  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  let  the  heat  rise  too 
high  or  to  keep  the  bed  close  in  a  bright,  hot  sunny  day,  as  well  as 
to  give  the  plants  suitable  space  by  thinning  or  they  will  be  burnt  or 
drawn,  hence  the  necessity  of  good  ventilation  when  clear  and  warm. 
Cold  frames  are  used  for  preserving  cabbage,  cauliflower  and  let- 
tuce plants  over  winter  and  forwarding  plants  in  the  spring,  for 
pricking  out  plants  into  from  the  hot-bed,  etc.     They  are  merely  a 
box  frame  covered  with  glass  set  over  a  well  prepared  bed  of  soil 
without  any  heating  material  under.     The  frame  is  made  by  nailing 
two  boards,  running  parallel,  to  posts,  the  back  one  ten  to  twelve 
inches  wide,  and  the  front  seven  to  eight  inches,  to  give  the  sash 
pitch  to  carry  ofl"  tlie  water;  the  ends  are  made  tight  to  correspond. 
They  should  be  placed  in  a  sheltered  locality  exposed  to  the  sun. 
They  require  the  same  care  as  to  ventilation,  etc.,  as  the  hot-bed, 
but  require  more  air  in  order  to  harden  off  the  plants;  they  are  not 
used  for  forcing  but  more  for  protection  and   making  a  healthy 
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growth  of  the  plants  that  would  not  stand  exposure  so  early  in 
the  season. 

A  set  of  head  glaSvSes,  boxes  covered  with  glass,  or  boxes  without 
a  top  or  bottom  covered  w^ith  fine  gauze  to  set  over  plants  for  pro- 
tection from  cold,  insects,  etc.,  will  be  found  very  useful  for  those 
purposes. 

LAYING   OUT   THE   GARDEN. 

^•'  Order  is  the  first  law  of  Heaven,"  and  it  is  always  more  pleasant 
to  the  eye  aa  well  as  much  more  convenient  and  economical  to  have 
a  garden  orderly  and  neatly  laid  out  than  otherwise.  A  vegetable 
garden  should  never  have  any  portion  of  it  devoted  to  trees,  or  any- 
thing that  will  shade  the  vegetables,  for  they  require  the  full  light 
and  heat  of  the  sun,  as  a  general  thing,  for  their  healthy  develop- 
ment. I  would  have  a  border  extending  around  the  outside  of  the 
garden,  four  feet  w^ide,  next  the  fence,  devoted  to  biennials  and  per- 
ennials ;  rhubarb,  asparagus,  sage,  and  other  sweet  herbs,  etc.  In- 
side of  this  a  good  broad  permanent  walk  and  another  good  broad 
walk  through  the  middle,  running  lengthwise  of  the  garden.  If 
the  garden  is  quite  large,  it  is  more  convenient  to  plant  in  rows  to 
cultivate  with  the  horse  and  cultivator;  but  it  is  for  the  more 
general  farmer's  garden  that  it  is  my  aim  here  to  provide,  and  these 
will  hardly  admit  of  the  horse  culture ;  therefore  I  would  lay  off 
the  garden  in  i-quares  about  two  rods  in  length  and  separate  them  by 
temporary  narrow  paths.  In  making  walks,  draw  your  line  on 
either  side,  and  tread  down  the  soil  with  the  feet,  between ;  this  will 
not  sink  them  too  low,  as  hauling  out  the  soil  will ;  smooth  up  the 
edges  with  the  hoe.  Select  the  warmest  part  of  the  garden  with  the 
lightest  soil  for  those  tender  early  plants  which  require  the  greatest 
warmth,  care,  etc. 

SEEDS. 

For  an  average  garden,  there  is  no  one  thing  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  successful  culture  of  vegetables  than  that  of  "purity" 
and  "  healthiness"  of  seed;  and  for  this  reason  every  gardener  ought 
to  raise,  so  far  as  practicable,  his  own  seed;  but  in  doing  this,  care 
must  be  exercised  not  to  grow  different  varieties  of  the  same  family 
in  near  proximity,  or  they  will  mix.  Seeds  from  all  annual  plants 
should  always  be  taken  from  the  finest,  healthiest,  and  earliest  ripen- 
ing specimens;  from  only  healthy,  well  developed  plants.  Seeds 
vary  in  the  time  which   they  retain  their   germinative  properties. 
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Parsneps,  peppers,  onions,  leeks  and  carrots,  are  not  sure  after  one 
year  old.  Beans,  peas,  egg-plant,  okra,  thyme,  sage,  salsify,  and 
rhubarb  retain  germinative  qualities,  good  two  years.  Those  safe 
for  three  years,  asparagus,  lettuce,  radish,  endive,  parsley,  and 
Spanish  cabbage.  Cauliflower,  broccoli,  turnip  aud  celery  are  safe 
four  years.  Beet,  corn,  cucumber,  melon,  squash  and  tomato,  retain 
their  vitality  the  longest  time,  ranging  from  five  to  ten  or  twelve 
years;  yet  all  seeds  depend  largely  on  the  care  in  keeping  for  the 
time  they  will  preserve  their  vitality.  For  our  garden  we  shall  need 
seeds  in  variety  to  the  following  amount : 

Asparagus,  2  oz. ;  carrots,  1  oz ;  citron-watermelon,  3  oz. ;  radish,  4 
oz. ;  beans  in  variety,  4  oz. ;  celery,  i  oz. ;  watermelon,  3  oz. ;  salsify, 
i  oz. ;  beets  in  variety,  4  oz.;  sweet  corn  in  variety,  2  qts. ;  okra,  I 
oz. ;  squash,  in  variety,  4  oz. ;  broccoli,  i  oz. ;  cucumber,  2  oz.; 
onion,  1  oz. ,  spinich,  4  oz.;  Brussels  sprouts,  i  oz. ;  egg-plant,  i  oz.; 
potato  onions,  |  bu.;  tcmiato,  ^  oz. ;  Cauliflower,  i  oz.;  lettuce, 
in  variety,  I-  oz. ;  parsnip,  ^  oz. ;  turnip,  in  variety,  2  oz. ;  cabbage, 
in  variety,  2  oz. ;  muskmelons,  1  oz. ;  pepper,  i  oz. ;  peas,  in  variety, 
4  qts. 

I  give  these  as  leading  varieties  of  vegetables.  Aside  from  these 
there  are  many  varieties  which  the  amateur  gardener  will  desire,  and 
some  that  are  desirable  in  every  garden,  such  as  sweet  herbs,  must- 
ard, etc.     These  will  require  but  a  small  quantity  of  seed  each. 

SEED   SOWING   AND    PLANTING. 

The  starting  point  of  all  cropping  is  depositing  the  seed  in  the 
soil;  and  unless  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  requirements  and  con- 
ditions for  the  germination  of  the  different  varieties  is  had,  many 
failures  will  be  met  with  by  the  inexperienced.  The  seeds  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  vegetables  germinate  at  different  temperatures, 
and  their  requirements  are  different  in  several  respects ;  some  may 
Ije  planted  and  will  survive  and  germinate,  v^-hen  the  thermometer 
indicates  forty-five  degrees  in  the  shade,  while  others  require  a  tem- 
perature of  sixty  degrees  under  similar  circumstances.  Some  seeds 
will  not  germinate  and  grow  in  one  soil,  while  in  a  different  soil 
they  succeed  perfectly ;  otlier  seed  will  germinate  and  grow  in  any 
soil;  and  all  do  best  wlicn  the  soil  is  in  just  the  right  condition, 
and  the  seeds  are  properly  deposited.  It  is  always  safest  to  plant 
seed  enough,  so  that  there  be  no  failure  from  the  plants  standing  toO' 
thin,  and  when  the  rough  leaves  are  put  out,  and  bugs,  etc.,  are  feared. 
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no  more,  thin  out  to  the  requisite  thickness.  The  requisites  of  ger- 
mination are  moisture,  warmth  and  air ;  if  any  one  fail  the  seed 
fails  to  germinate,  or  the  plant  to  grow. 

Rotation  of  crops  in  the  garden  is  as  important  for  success  as  oni 
the  farm,  the  reasons  why  crops  do  better  rotated  are  not  so  plainly- 
established  ;  many  theories  have  been  advanced,  but  is  not  for  these 
we  have  here  to  do,  but  rather  a  good  practice.  The  following  will 
be  a  safe  guide  to  follow  in  planting  :  Plants  of  the  same  species  or 
family,  should  be  planted  to  succeed  each  other.  Perennials  which 
occupy  the  same  ground  for  several  years,  should,  when  changed,  bc' 
succeeded  by  annuals.  Crops  grown  for  their  foilage  should  be  suc- 
ceeded by  crops  grown  for  their  tubers,  bulbs,  or  roots. 

TRANSPLANTING. 

To  the  better  development  of  many  varieties  of  plants,  they  are 
started  in  a  seed  bed,  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  transplanted  into 
more  open  space;  this  operation  is  an  important  one,  requiring  judg- 
ment and  skill  to  its  successful  performance,  as  well  as  certain  con- 
ditions of  plant,  soil,  and  of  the  atmosphere.  Experience  in  the  art, 
state  of  the  plant,  atmosphere  and  soil  are  the  only  reliable  teachers 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  operations  of  the  garden.;  yet  a  few  hints  will 
be  found  useful.  The  plants  must  be  cared  for,  kept  wed,  etc.,  in 
the  plant  bed,  and  when  removed,  be  carefully  dug,  retaining  all 
their  roots  and  fibres  entire.  Transplanting  is  best  done  when  the 
atmosphere  and  soil  are  moist ;  but  when  these  conditions  are  not 
available,  it  may  be  done  in  the  afternoon  and  tlien  watering  the 
plant  and  soil  after  setting.  The  plant  should  attain  a  suitable  size, 
have  a  stout  stem,  and  good  strong  fibrous  roots  before  transplant- 
ing ;  it  is  quite  important  that  the  soil  into  which  the  plants  are 
transplanted  should  be  fresh  stirred,  as  the  moist  soil  will  induce  the 
rapid  formation  of  root  fibres,  whereas  if  the  plants  wilt  from  dry 
soil,  they  are  long  recovering,  if  they  do  not  fail  entirely ;  it  is  bet- 
ter to  transplant  so  as  to  avoid  watering  when  possible.  Open  a  hole 
with  a  dibble  or  the  fingers,  sufficiently  large  enough  to  hold  the 
roots  of  the  plant,  as  they  grew  in  the  seed  bed,  insert  them  in  their 
natural  position,  and  fill  in  around  them  with  fine,  fresh  moist  soil, 
and  gently  press  it  about  the  stem  and  roots,  and  let  the  plant  stand 
a  trifle  lower,  when  finished  off,  than  when  in  the  seed  bed.  If 
transplanted  in  continuous  dry  weather  the  soil  will  need  more  firm- 
ing around  the  plants  than  if  done  in  cloudy  moist  weather.     The 
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proper  firming  of  the  soil  about  the  plants  is  one  of  the  points 
where  failure  is  met  with,  and  many  plants  are  annually  lost  from 
.this  cause  alone,  in  transplanting. 

GExeSal  culture. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  say  that,  in  order  to  attain  eminent 
success  in  the  vegetable  garden,  everything  should  be  thoroughly 
well  done,  and  seasonably.  Successive  crops  must  be  provided  for, 
and  every  vacant  spaoe  must  be  filled;  no  weeds  or  useless  plants 
must  be  allowed  to  grow;  early  maturing  crops  must  be  succeeded 
by  some  other  crop  which  may  mature  on  the  same  ground  tlie  same 
season ;  the  soil  must  be  kept  stirred,  fresh  and  mellow,  about  all 
growing  plants,  and  wherever  necessary,  watering  with  clear  water 
or  liquid  manure  must  be  done,  all  requiring  good  judgment,  in 
order  to  prove  effectual.  Remaining  space  must  be  devoted  to 
special  culture  of  vegetables  and  plants. 

ASPARAGUS  COXOVERS   COLLOSSAL 

Is  the  latest,  largest  and  most  desirable  sort,  growing  to  an  enor- 
mous size.  Sow  the  seed  very  early  in  spring  in  drills,  fifteen 
inches  apart  and  one  and  a  half  inches  deep ;  cover  with  fine 
soil  and  roll.  When  fairly  started,  thin  to  three  inches  apart. 
Cultivate  frequently  by  running  the  skuffle-hoe  between  the  rows, 
and  pull  out  all  weeds  by  hand  in  the  rows.  In  good,  rich  soil, 
prepared  as  directed  above,  the  roots  will  be  sufficiently  large  to 
transplant  at  one  year  old.  As  soon  in  spring  as  the  ground  will 
work  well,  measure  off  a  bed  of  desired  length  on  your  border,  and 
dig  in  a  heavy  coat  of  manure  and  forty  pounds  of  salt  to  the 
square  rod.  Mark  off  two  rows  on  your  four  foot  bed,  and  set  your 
plants  two  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Cut  your  trenches  for  the  plants 
a  spade  wide  and  deep ;  take  up  the  roots  carefully  and  set  them  in 
the  trenches,  spreading  the  roots  well,  and  cover,  so  as  to  leave  the 
crown  four  inches  below  the  surface.  Keep  the  bed  free  from  weeds 
and  the  plants  growing,  and  in  November  cut  the  stems  and  clear 
them  off,  and  cover  the  beds  three-fourth  inches  deep  with  coarse 
manure.  The  following  spring  rake  off  the  coarser  and  dig  in  the 
finer  manure,  as  deep  as  you  can  do  without  injury  to  the  roots,  and 
repeat  the  previous  year's  culture,  etc.  The  following,  or  third 
year,  the  cutting  may  be  pretty  generally  of  the  strongest  shoots 
when  they  make  a  growth  of  six  inches;  cut  two-third  inches  below 
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the  surface.  It  is  best  not  to  continue  cutting  too  long,  or  you  will 
exhaust  the  roots ;  the  middle  of  June  is  usually  late  enough,  when 
other  vegetables  begin  to  come  in.  It  will  pay  to  dig  in  a  sprink- 
ling of  good  superphosphate  in  the  bed  when  the  cutting  ceases. 

BEANS — DWARF   OR   SNAP. 

Desirable  sorts  are:  Dwarf  Wax,  Early  Valentine,  Mohawk, 
White  Kidney  and  Early  Marrowfat.  Plant  late  in  April  for  the 
first  crop,  and  once  in  two  weeks  thereafter  to  the  first  of  July. 
Plant  in  drills  two  inches  deep  and  eighteen  inches  apart,  or  they 
make  very  good  borders  for  your  squares. 

POLE  OK   RUNNING   BEANS. 

Desirable  sorts  are :  Large  and  Small  Lima,  Dutch  Case-knife, 
Red  and  White  Cranberry,  Scarlet  Runner,  Frost  and  Giant  Wax. 
Plant  in  hills  three  and  a  half  feet  apart  both  ways,  after  fear  of 
frosts  are  past,  set  eight  feet  poles  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  plant 
six  or  eight  beans  around  each,  and  cover  one  inch  deep,  except 
Limas,  which  should'  be  stuck  eyes  down  and  covered  half  an  inch ; 
none  should  be  placed  nearer  than  five  or  six  inches  of  the  pole  to 
keep  away  from  the  drip,  or  they  may  rot. 

BEETS. 

Desirable  sorts  are :  Extra  Early  Turnip,  Early  Blood  Turnip, 
Long  Blood.  They  require  a  deep,  rich  soil.  Sow  in  eighteen  inch 
drills,  covering  one  inch  deep,  the  early  varieties  as  early  as  the 
ground  will  work  well ;  thin  to  six  inches  apart.  Stir  the  soil  fre- 
quently, and  keep  clean  of  weeds.  For  fall  and  winter  use,  sow  the 
latter  part  of  spring.  Packed  in  boxes  or  barrels,  in  sand,  and 
stored  in  the  cellar,  they  may  be  preserved  through  the  winter. 

BROCCOLI. 

Standard  sorts  are :  White  Cape,  Purple  Cape,  Early  Wolchren 
and  Knights  Protecting.  Sow  in  shallow  drills,  twelve  inches 
apart,  as  soon  as  the  ground  will  work  in  the  spring.  Transplant 
in  well  prepared  hills  in  June,  two  feet  apart  each  way.  Cultivate 
same  as  cabbage;  commence  to  use  in  October. 
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BRUSSELS   SPROUTS 


Are  treated  with  the  same   cidture;    need  be  touched  with  frost 
before  they  are  good  to  eat. 

CABBAGE. 

Desirable  standard  sorts  are:  Early  York,  Large  York,  Early 
Ox  Heart,  Early  AVinningstadt,  Early  Flat  Dutch,  Marblehead, 
Mammoth  Drumhead,  Large  Flat  Dutch,  Green  Globe,  Savoy,  and 
Red  Dutch.  The  earliest  cabbage  are  had  by  sowing  the  Early 
York  seed  in  September,  in  three  inch  drills;  keep  them  well 
weeded,  and,  upon  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  transplant  into 
cold  frame  beds,  where  they  are  wintered.  Soon  as  all  danger  of 
hard  freezing  is  past  in  the  spring,  transplant  into  well  prepared, 
rich  open  ground,  eighteen  inches  both  ways.  Plants  grown  in  the 
hot-bed  may  be  brought  forward  nearly  as  early  with  less  trouble. 
Sow  seeds  of  the  latter  sort  in  rich  beds  of  soil  the  last  of  April,  or 
early  in  May,  in  rows  twelve  inches  apart;  keep  them  clean  and  the 
ground  well  stirred,  and,  by  the  middle  of  June,  they  Avill  become 
good,  strong  plants.  Select  the  largest  and  strongest  to  transplant 
first;  the  smaller  ones  will  come  in  for  later.  Transplant  into  rows 
two  and  a  half  feet  apart  and  two  and  a  half  feet  in  the  row,  and 
cultivate  once  a  week  until  the  cabbage  heads.  In  transplanting^ 
set  one  half  the  stem  in  the  ground,  and  then  cultivate  level  and 
often.  Unless  transplanted  in  moist  weather,  wet  the  plant  bed 
thoroughly  an  hour  or  two  previous  to  taking  out  the  plants,  care- 
fully remove  them,  and  well  water  what  are  left  in  the  bed  taken, 
from.     See  directions  for  transplanting  above. 

WINTERING   f'AP.J?AGE. 

Some  may  be  stored  in  the  house  cellar,  setting  them  closely  on. 
their  roots  on  the  cellar  bottom,  free  from  contact  with  the  cellar 
wall;  but  the  better  way  is  to  have  a  tight  cellar  under  some  of  the' 
outbuildings,  especially  for  strong  vegetables,  where  they  will  keep 
just  above  the  freezing  point.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  cellar,  a 
variety  of  ways  of  constructing  pits  for  safe  storage  are  practiced 
and  may  be  chosen  from.  A  good  way  of  preserving  cabbage  over 
winter,  I  have  found  to  be,  is  to  bury  them  heads  down  in  the 
ground,  and  then  cover  with  boards,  stalks,  or  like.  Dig  a  trench 
wide  enough  to  admit  the  heads,  and  deep  enough  to  only  leave  the 
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roots  out,  when  filled,  on  dry,  well  drained  high  ground,  and  set 
your  cabbage  head  down  in  the  trench,  throw  in  a  few  corn  stalk.s 
or  straw,  and  cover  eight  inches  with  dirt,  leaving  the  roots  only 
out;  over  these  throw  stalks  or  straw,  or  make  a  roof  by  nailing  two 
boards  together  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  V,  and  placing  over.  If 
well  covered  with  stalks,  etc.,  they  may  be  got  to  at  almost  anytime 
during  the  winter,  or  they  will  keep  until  spring,  and  come  out 
fresh  and  crisp. 
'  ■.  N  zy'A 

CARROTS. 

Desirable  sorts  are  Early  Horn,  Long  Orange,  and  Altringham. 
Sow  Early  Horn  in  April  for  early  table,  and  last  of  July  for  late 
crop.  For  main  crop,  sow  either  of  the  others  in  the  month  of 
May,  twelve  inches  apart.  Commence  to  weed  and  cultivate  as 
soon  as  the  rows  can  be  distinguished  by  the  plants,  and  keep  a 
sharp  lookout  for  weeds;  thin  to  three-fourths  inches  apart.  Just 
before  the  ground  freezes,  take  a  sharp  hoe  and  cut  off  the  tops  half 
an  inch  above  the  crowns,  and  dig  with  the  digging-fork.  Preserve 
for  winter  use  same  as  directed  for  beets ;  any  surplus  may  be  buried 
in  pits  for  feeding  to  milch  cows  in  spring. 

CAULIFLOWERS. 

Desirable  sorts:  Early  Erfurt,  Early  Paris,  Half-early,  Welling- 
ton, and  large  Late  London.  The  culture  is  the  same,  as  for  Cabbage, 
taking  a  little  more  pains,  and  you  obtain  a  much  more  delicate 
luxury.     They  arc  more  impatient  of  drouth  than  the  Cabbage. 

CELERY. 

Standard  sorts  arc  Incomparable  Dwarf,  Boston  ^Market,  Seymour'w 
Superb,  and  Dwarf  Ped.  Sow  in  early  spring,  in  a  rich,  well  pre- 
pared seed-bed.  Water  frequently,  and  protect  from  frosts;  thin 
plants  to  three  inches.  Late  in  July  dig  trenches  one  foot  deep  and 
wide,  dig  into  the  bottom  three  inches  of  good  rich  manure — cow 
or  hog  —  and  set  your  plants  nine  inches  apart  in  the  trenches  1 
cultivate  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  and  the  soil  loose;  in  five  or  six 
weeks  begin  to  earth  up,  so  as  to  blanch.  This  is  done  by  closing 
up  the  leaves,  and  hauling  the  soil  up  to  the  stems  or  leaves,  using 
care  not  to  get  any  dirt  into  the  heart,  as  it  will  injure  the  plant. 
Earthing  is  only  done  when  the  plants  are  dry ;  when  wet,  it  will 
cause  rust,  etc.    Continue  to  earth  up  at  intervals  of  six  or  ten  days,, 
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•and  when  the  celery  has  completed  its  growth  draw  up  the  earth  to 
the  top  of  the  plant©.  It  may  be  preserved  for  winter  by  standing 
it  up  in  a  box  in  the  cellar,  with  dirt  between  them.  It  should  not 
be  dug  or  handled  when  frozen ;  always  gather  before  hard  freezing, 
although  a  considerable  degree  of  frost  does  not  injure  it. 

CORN. 

Desirable  sweet  sorts  are  Crosby's  Early  Sugar,  Farmer's  Club' 
Dwarf  Prolific  Sugar,  Asylum  Sugar,  and  Stowell's  Evergreen, 
Plant  early  in  May  in  hills,  manured,  three  feet  apart  each  way, 
in  mellow,  rich  soil ;  stir  the  soil  frequently,  for  rapid  growth. 
Plant  for  a  succession,  and  once  in  ten  days,  up  to  the  10th  of 
July. 

CUCUMBERS. 

Standard  sorts  are  White  Spined,  Early  Frame,  Early  Cluster, 
Green  Cluster,  and  Long  Green.  Plant  in  May  in  open  ground, 
in  hills  four  feet  each  way;  manure  well  in  the  hill  with  fine  old 
<5ompost,  and  raise  the  hills  slightly,  making  them  broad  and  flat. 
Protect  from  striped  bug,  etc.,  by  hand-picking  early  in  the  morning, 
or  covering  with  frames  and  gauze ;  when  the  rough  leaves  are  well 
pushed,  thin  to  four  plants  to  the  hill.  Pinch  off  the  ends  of  the 
vines,  if  inclined  to  run  together  too  much.  Pick  oflf  the  cucumbers 
as  fast  as  they  arrive  at  suitable  size,  as  they  continue  in  bearing 
longer,  a  hill  or  two  may  be  left  for  gi-owing  seed,  allowing  only 
four  to  six  specimens  of  the  earliest,  and  those  near  the  root,  to 
ripen.  Plant  again  the  la-st  week  in  June  for  pickles.  Cultivate 
freely  until  the  vines  interfere;  then  pull  all  the  weeds. 

EGG    PLANT. 

Varieties:  New  York  Improved,  Long  Purple,  Large  Purple, 
Scarlet  Fruited,  and  White  Fruited.  Plant  seeds  in  the  hot-bed 
early  in  April;  and  transplant  into  rich,  warm,  mellow  soil,  two- 
thirds  of  a  foot  apart,  according  to  growth,  early  in  June.  Good 
thorough  culture  pays. 

LETTUCE  VARIETIES. 

Early  Curled  Simpson,  Early  Curled  Silesia,  Green  Winter,  Butter, 
Curled  India,  Tennis  Ball,  White  Cos,  and  Large  Indian.     For 
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early,  sow  in  hot-bed  in  March,  and  transplant  early  in  April, 
into  rows  twelve  inches  apart  and  six  inches  in  the  row.  Sow 
in  the  open  ground  once  in  four  weeks  for  a  succession.  Frequent 
hoeing  and  watering  with  liquid  manure  will  promote  rapid  growth, 
upon  which  it  dej)ends  for  tenderness,  crispness,  and  goodness. 

MUSKMELON  AND  CITRON. 

Varieties:  Skillraan's  netted,  Borneo,  Green  Citron,  Jenny  Lind, 
and  Nutmeg.  Plant  in  the  middle  of  May,  in  hills  six  feet  apart, 
with  a  large  shovelfull  of  well-rotted  manure  to  the  hill ;  cover  the 
manure  with  soil  half  an  inch,  sow  eight  to  twelve  seed  in  each  hill, 
and  thin  to  four  plants  when  rough  leaves  are  put  forth ;  cultivate 
as  for  cucumbers,  using  the  same  means  for  repelling  striped  bugs, 
etc.  As  this  variety  of  fruit  crosses  so  freely,  great  care  must  be 
exercised  in  saving  seed.  Varieties  should  be  widely  separated — 
not  less  than  twenty  rods — where  seed  are  saved  from. 

WATERMELONS. 

Good  varieties :  Mountain  Sprout,  Black  Spanish,  Ice  Cream,  and 
Orange.  Plant  in  hills  eight  feet  apart  each  way,  giving  the  same 
culture  as  for  muskmelons.  A  lightish  sandy  loam  is  best  suited  for 
watermelons ;  heavier  soils  are  apt  to  grow  too  much  foliage. 

NASTURTIUISIS. 

Varieties  Tall  and  Dwarf.  They  will  grow  well  in  almost  any 
kind  of  soil.  Sow  last  of  May  or  early  in  June,  in  drills  two  and 
a  half  feet  apart ;  cover  an  inch  deep ;  thin  to  twelve  inches.  Give 
support  of  trellises  or  brush,  etc.,  for  tall  grov/ing  varieties. 

OKRA. 

Varieties  are  Dwarf  and  Tall.  Plant  latter  part  of  May,  in  drills 
three  feet  apart,  and  thin  to  fifteen  inches.  It  is  of  the  easiest 
culture,  grows  freely,  and  bears  abundantly  iu  ordinary  garden  soil. 
It  is  grown  for  its  long  pods,  which  are  believed  to  be  very  nutri- 
tious in  stews,  soups,  etc. 

PARSLEY. 

Varieties  arc  Dwarf  Curled  and  Moss  or  Fimbriated.  It  may  be 
sown  between  the  rows  of  lettuce  at  the  same  time,  and  given  about 
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the  same  culture.  The  seeds  are  slow  to  germinate,  appearing  about 
the  time  the  lettuce  is  removed.  Useful  for  garnishing,  soups,  stews, 
otc. 

ONIONS — DESIRABLE   SORTS. 

Wethei'.sfield  Red,  Yellow  Dutch,  Silver  Skinned,  Yellow  Danvers. 
Potato,  and  Top  or  Tree  Onions.  The  ground  should  be  rich,  and 
as  free  of  weeds  as  possible.  Sow  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the 
ground  will  work  in  drills  one  foot  apart — they  do  the  best  on  the 
same  ground  several  years — cover  the  seed  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
with  fine  loam.  Keep  down  weeds  by  hand  weeding  and  the  skuffle 
hoe.  "When  the  season's  growth  is  matured,  pull  and  throw  in 
shallow  heaps  for  a  week  or  so,  then  top  and  store;  spread  in  a 
cool  building  till  freezing  weather,  when  they  may  be  barreled  and 
kept  where  the  temperature  is  just  above  the  freezing  point.  The 
potato  onion  is  the  mildest  and  best  for  family  use ;  plant  in  the 
spring  in  rows  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  eight  inches  in  the  row. 
They  will  be  ripe  in  July. 

PARSNEPS. 

Varieties  :  Hollow  Crowned,  Guernsey,  and  Long  White.  When 
the  soil  is  dry  in  spring  sow  in  drills  eighteen  inches  apart,  and 
lightly,  and  then  thin  to  four  inches  apart.  Cultivate  thoroughly 
and  deep.  Parsneps  are  best  wintered  in  the  ground  and  dug  in 
the  spring,  as  wanted,  before  the  growth  begins. 

PEAS. 

Desirable  sorts  are  Daniel  O'Rouke,  Extra  Early,  Tom  Thumb, 
McClean's  Advancer,  Champion  of  England,  Black  and  White-Eyed 
jSIarrowfat.  Plant  Extra  Early,  Tom  Thumb,  or  Daniel  O'Rouke, 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  got  in,  in  spring;  for  early  in  drills  two  feet 
apart;  the  taller  and  larger  growing  varieties  four  feet  apart,  double 
drills  for  bushes,  cover  two  inches  deep.  Varieties  requiring  busli- 
inor  should  have  double  drills  ten  inches  apart,  and  four  feet  rows, 
for  brush  to  stand  between.  White  birch  cut  to  length,  and  weighted 
down  in  piles,  make  good  supports  for  peas.  After  the  first  dressing 
with  the  hoe  set  the  brush,  and  weave  the  tops  together  along  the 
row.  These  vines  incline  to  the  brush  better  if  set  early  than  if  set 
late.  Keep  the  soil  loose  and  mellow  around  the  roots,  and  all  the 
weeds  down  by  frequent  culture. 
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PKPrKKS. 


The  best  varieties  are  Bull-Nose  or  Bell,  Squash,  Sweet  Mouutain, 
;aud  Cayenne.  Sow  in  hot-bed  in  April,  or  in  open  air  in  May. 
Transplant  the  first  of  June  eighteen  inches  eaeli  way. 


POTATOES. 

Early  Rose,  Early  Sebec,  and  ISIereer,  are  the  best  varieties.  Only 
early  potatoes  should  be  planted  in  the  garden — the  field  is  the  place 
for  the  general  crop.  Plant  as  soon  in  the  spring  as  they  can  be  got 
into  the  ground  in  good  condition.  A  dry,  sandy,  rich  loam  is  the 
best  fi)r  early  potatoes.  A  mixture  of  eight  of  ashes,  two  of  plaster, 
one  of  salt,  and  one-half  of  ground  bones,  makes  an  excellent  fer- 
tilizer in  the  hill ;  a  small  handful  to  each  hill,  on  or  under  the  seed. 
Plant  in  the  hills  two  and  a  half  feet  each  way,  and  six  inches  deep. 
Hoe  and  keep  clean  of  weeds;  stop  cultivating  when  they  blossom. 
When  the  tubers  will  crack  in  boiling,  they  will  do  to  commence  to 
dig  for  eating.  When  fully  ripe  dig  with  the  digging-fork,  and 
store  them  in  a  cold,  dark  cellar. 

SWKKT    POTATOES. 

Sprout  the  tubers  by  laying  them  on  the  manure  in  a  part  spent 
hot-bed  in  the  middle  of  April.  Last  of  May  draw  the  sprouts  and 
set  in  open  ground^  Mark  out  rows  north  and  south,  three  and  half 
feet  apart;  scatter  the  horse  manure  along  the  marks;  cover,  by 
ridging,  six-eighths  of  an  inch  deep ;  make  the  top  of  the  ridge  four 
inches  wide,  and  set  the  slips  on  them  eighteen  inches  apart;  set  the 
plants  down  to  their  first  leaves;  cultivate  to  keep  down  weeds. 
Dig  at  the  first  frost,  or  cut  the  vines;  dry,  and  store  in  a  warm, 
oven  temperature. 

RADISHES. 

Desirable  sorts  are  Long  Scarlet,  Short  Top,  Scarlet  Turnip,  Scar- 
let Olive  Shaped,  Long  White  Naples,  White  and  Black  Spanish. 
Sow  as  early  as  possible  in  spring,  and  once  in  three  or  four  weeks 
for  a  succession  till  August.  Rapid,  quick  growth  makes  the  most 
tender  and  crisp  radishes;  liquid  manure  and  frequent  culture  pro- 
mote this. 

PwHUBARB. 

Varieties,  Linnteus,  Victoria,  Cahoon,  Prince  Albert,  and  Early 
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Prolific.  Sow  seed  in  spring,  in  drills  eighteen  inches  apart,  one 
inch  deep.  Transplant  in  early  spring  into  rich,  rather  moist  soil, 
four  feet  each  way.  Cover  with  manure  every  fall,  and  dig  it  in 
about  the  roots  in  spring.  Placing  a  headless  barrel  over  the  roots,. 
and  banking  up  around  with  horse  manure,  will  cause  the  plants  to 
come  forward  much  earlier  in  spring.  In  gathering  for  use  pull  the 
stems  with  a  sideways  jerk ;  leave  several  stems  to  each  hill  to  main- 
tain the  vigor  of  the  roots.     Cut  out  all  seed  stalks  as  soon  as  seen. 

SALSIFY,   OR   OYSTER   PLANT. 

Sow  in  drills  one  foot  apart,  and  thin  to  four  inches.  Cultivate 
same  as  parsnips.     Leave  in  the  ground  over  winter. 

SPINACH. 

Varieties :  Round,  Prickly,  and  New  Zealand.  For  early  spring 
use  sow  in  August  and  September.  Scatter  a  little  straw  over  the 
bed  at  the  approach  of  winter.  Sow  early  in  spring  for  summer  use 
in  fifteen  inch  drills,  and  thin  to  six  inches.  When  the  outer  leaves 
are  two  or  three  inches  broad  gather  for  use,  leaving  the  inner  ones 
to  grow. 

SQUASH. 

Desirable  varieties  are:  (Summer),  Early  Golden  Bush,  Early 
Scallop  Bush,  Summer  Crookneck,  and  Boston  Marrow.  (Fall  and 
"Winter),  Hubbard,  Yokohomo,  Winter  Crookneck,  and  Vegetable 
Marrow.  Plant  early  in  May;  bush  varieties,  four  feet  each  way, 
others  six  feet,  and  cultivate  same  as  cucumbers  and  melons;  use  the 
summer  varieties  before  the  shell  becomes  hard.  Gather  the  winter 
varieties  before  frost  touches,  and  store  in  an  even  temperature,  with- 
out piling  them  on  top  of  one  another. 

TOMATOES. 

Varieties:  Early  Smooth  Red,  Cook's  Favorite,  Gen.  Grant, 
Tilden,  Large  Red,  and  Fejee.  Sow  in  hot-bed  middle  of  March  to 
April  1st,  in  rows  four  inches,  and  thin  to  same  distance  in  the  row. 
Give  air  to  harden  and  prevent  the  plants  being  drawn,  and  if  they 
are  likely  to  make  too  much  growth  prick  out  into  cold  frames,  and 
after  cold  weather  is  past  transplant  into  rows  four  feet  each  way. 
Transplant  with  care,  setting  the  plants  two  inches  deeper  than  they 
stood  in  the  hot-bed.     Give  frequent  hoeing,  each  time  drawing  a 


littk'  '■•[ivi\\  around  tlu'in  lorniini;'  a  hi-oad  Itill.  Piiu-h  in  tlu'  hiclc 
shoots  hcyond  the  first  blossoms,  and  train  the  main  stem  to  u  stake. 
Properly  cultivated,  and  thus  trained,  they  will  ripen  their  fruit  by 
the  middle  of  -Tuly,  and  there  will  be  more  mature  fruit  and  that 
wiiich  is  better,  than  if  left  to  grow  as  naturally  inclined.  If  gath- 
ered when  most  plenty,  and  canned,  they  may  be  enjoyed  the  year 
round. 

TlUNll'S, 

Desirable  sort>  are:  Karly  A\'hite  Dutch,  and  l'ur[)le  Top  JStraj) 
iicaf,  for  early  ;  for  late  winter  and  sprin.ii;,  Yellow  Abcrdwu,  and 
liaing's  ]*urp!e  To}).  For  early  use,  sow  as  early  as  po.ssible  in 
spring,  and  again  the  la-st  of  July.  Sow  Laing's  and  Yellow  Aber- 
deen in  July  and  the  first  of  August,  in  drills  two  feet  a])art,  and 
cover  the  seed  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  Gather,  top  and  store,  in 
vegetable  cellar,  before  hard  freezing;  slight  frosts  do  no  injury. 

1  have  enumerate<l  and  given  brief  directions  for  the  culture  of 
many  of  the  more  useful  and  common  varieties  of  vegetables,  that 
it  is  desiral>le  to  cultivate  in  the  vegetable  garden  for  the  ordinary 
family  supply.  lUit,  unless  the  gardener  is  vigilant  in  care,  plants 
for  succession  to  fill  the  whole  season,  occupying  every  inch  of 
ground,  and  when  one  early  crop  is  gone,  plants  the  same  ground  to 
nnother,  th(^  greatest  profit  is  not  derived  from  a  garden.  From 
general  rules  and  hints,  the  gardener  must  derive  I'ulcs,  etc.,  adapted 
to  his  special  circumstances,  and  then  iij>ply  them,  working  carefully 
ejkI  thoroughly.  The  science  must  be  applied  to  practice,  or  it  is  of 
no  avail. 

All  work  should  be  done  in  a  neat  and  systematic  manner;  have 
all  rows  and  paths  straight,  his  curves  true  and  regular,  and  then  he 
will  delight  to  view  his  garden  himself,  and  will  not  be  ashamed  to 
have  others  inspect  it.  He  should  have  a  dry  tool  room  and  keep 
his  tools  well  cleaned,  bright  and  housed  when  not  in  use,  and  every 
t'ling  in  working  order. 

Doc.  J.— II.  S.— 1 1 


ESSAY   ON   CJDEH  AND  (  IDER   VINEGAR. 


BY    W.    H.    KACAN. 


Tlic  good  old  days  of  .sound,  perfect  apples — j-ueh  its  we  eould 
tnke  to  our  cellars  or  to  inarke't,  almost  as  they  came  from  the 
orchard,  without  assorting,  lias  passed  Jiway,  and  we  of  tlie  West. 
who  raise  apples,  find  ourselves  the  pos,>essors  of  a  hirge  amount  of 
imperfect  fruit.  Those  difficulties  seem  to  multiply  annually.  So 
much  so  that  it  now  becomes  a  serious  question,  in  the  absencx;  of 
any  known  remedy  for  such  troubles,  as  to  what  way  we  can  dispo~<^ 
of  this  almost  worthless  fruit,  s<)  that  apple  on^hards  may  be  made 
profitable. 

Without  stopping  to  discuss  llie  very  import;\nt  question  of  the 
caufscs  of  failure  with  the  apple  crop;  only  intimating  our  opinion 
that  it  is  mainly  due  to  insect  depre<lation,  climatic  influences  and 
changes,  and  the  exhaustion  of  our  soils  by  a  bad  system  of  culture, 
we  will  proceed  to  give  our  plan  of  handling  and  disposing  of  such. 
crops  as  we  have.  Formerly,  when  unsound  fruit  was  the  excep- 
tion, and  not  the  rule,  we  looked  to  the  greatest  interest  in  haiid- 
ling.  We  picked  all  our  fruit  from  a  ladder  and  with  great  <:rriro 
barreled  all  but  a  few  of  the  poorer  specimens  for  market.  The 
"culls"  were  thrown  out,  and  if  our  crop  was  large,  giving  ue 
plenty  of  enjployment  in  the  handling  of  the  g<K)d  fruit,  were  Ici't 
to  rot  in  the  orchard. 

Now  if  we  pursue  that  siime  careful  nuMie  of  handling  and  pack- 
ing for  market,  that  we  have  been  taught,  both  by  precept  and  the 
))nictical  results  of  marketing  fruits,  to  practice,  our  pile  of  "culls'" 
assumes  mighty  proj)ortions — there  is  too  much  of  our  crop  there  to 
lose.  We  have  therefore  been  compelled  to  change  our  "tactic*,'' 
and  instead  of  that  slow  and  careful  mode  of  handling,  formerly 
practiced,  we  now  go  to  our  orchard  when  the  i'ruit  is  ready  fc»r  har- 
vesting and  in  the  most  rapid  manner  consistent  with  the  interest  t.t 
stake,  we  hurry  our  whole  crop  "en  ma^-se"  into  barns,  sheds,  and 
well  ventilated  buihlings,  wIhtc,  during  bad  weiither  and  evenings. 
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'.ve  assort  and  harrel  for  market  all  the  very  i)c'.st  .sjK'cIniens,  throw- 
log  out  any  entirely  worthless  and  rotten  fruit,  and  layino;  back  the 
"culls.''  The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  liandling  are:  dispatch 
in  gathering ;  and  the  economizing  of  bad  weather  and  evenings  in  as- 
.sortintr  under  cover.  J5ruise.s  >vill  show  themselves  after  laving  a 
few  days  and  may  bo  rtjcetod  in  asvsorting,  while  apples  exposed  to  a 
dry  atmosphere  will  l>ear  packing  and  transportation  better  by  hav- 
ing shriveled  somewhat,  and  they  will  keep  better  as  they  will  have 
gone  through  the  sweat  before  ijarreling.  Having  now  disposed  of 
the  geod  fruit,  we  shall  turn  our  attention  to  the  "culls,"  which  all 
this  tinu^  have  b<><'n  snugly  housed,  undergoing  the  rij)cning  process, 
and  the  evapoi-ation  of  a  great  deal  of  the  more  watery  elements  so 
deleterious  to  the  ])roduetion  of  good  eider.  The  weather  is  also 
Ix'coming  cooler  so  that  eider  will  keej)  sw<'et  jnueh  longer,  besides 
those  who  nuik(>  late  always  get  the  best  prices  for  their  cider.  Wo 
now  leave  this  branch  of  the  subject  for  a  while  and  turn  our  atton- 
tjon  to  that  of  suitable 

MACHINKKV     von    THK    NfA  NUFA<  TLT.K    OK    <IDKn. 

This  is  by  no  means  ;in  unimportant  branch  of  the  subject;  an 
n{>inion  on  which  I  fear  Init  little  controversy,  especially  from  thos<^ 
i:if  much  ex])erience  in  cider  making.  True  thei'c  has  Ircu  much 
inventive  talent  employed  in  an  effort  to  improve  our  facilities  for 
rider  making;  but,  unfortunately,  .almost  all  of  this  has  been  ex- 
IK-nded  in  an  effort  to  give  us  a  "toy"  in  tlie  shape  of  a  eider  mill 
find  press,  to  be  operated  by  hand,  and  greatly  at  the  ex[)ense  of 
time,  muscle,  material  aiid  good  cider.  The  result  has  been  to  put 
in  the  hands  of  almost  every  farmer  a  cider  mill  and  ])i'ess,  upon 
^vhich  he  annually  «'xpends  enough  time,  labor  and  aj>ples  to  buy 
fill  the  cider  that  lie  gets,  l)e.sides  that  little  is  "always"  of  poor 
quality.  I  say  of  poor  quality,  because  it  is  utterly  '' impos- 
sible" to  make  good  eider  in  such  small  quantities.  And  yet  when 
[  have  said  all  this,  I  eheerfully  admit  that  these  little  mills  are 
s'ery  usef\d  and  bandy  in  making  small  quantities  of  sweet  cider  for 
innne<liate  use,  but  entirely  unfit  for  "business."  Having  thus  ex- 
pressed my  opinion  of  liand-mills,  it  Avill  be  expected  that  I  should 
otf«T  some  better  plan  of  manufacture,  which  I  propose  to  do,  after 
saying  that  eider  making  is  really  as  much  the  busine.s.s  of  man- 
ui'V'torie.s,  as  grinding  our  grain   or  spinning  our  wool  is,  ^wxd  that 
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iiKlividuiil.",   unless  it  be  largu  orcluirdi.'its,  arc  as  litilc  alilc  ic<  dn 
themselves  "juiitice"  in  one  case  as  the  other. 

There  are  .scN'cral  of  the.se  manufactories  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
and  wherever  they  have  been  established  the  hand-mills  are  laid 
aside.  If  a  man  can,  with  a  good  deal  of  physical  exertion,  get  two 
gallons  of  cider  to  the  bushel,  when,  by  hauling  his  apples  a  short 
distance,  and  without  further  labor,  he  could  get  four  gallons  of 
bettor  cider,  he  would  certainly  soon  learn  to  prefer  the  latter.  We 
have  kiiown  men  to  bring  apples  to  the  mill  to  be  worked,  who  had 
to  borrow  barrels  to  take  their  cider  home  in,  when  they  thought 
they  had  brought  enough  to  hold  more  than  tliey  expected  to  get. 

The  mill,  which  we  regard  as  the  cheupcfet,  taken  altogether,  is 
the  (ilrater  mill,  consisting  of  a  wooden  cylinder,  about  ten  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  same  length,  driven  full  of  small  spikes  (large 
heel  tacks)  and  driven  by  one  or  two  horses,  anil  an  endless  chain 
horse-power.  We  prefer  the  endless  chain  power,  on  account  of  its 
occupying  so  little  room.  The  Jersey  Grinder  is  an  excellent  mill, 
operating  essentially  on  the  same  principle  as  the  above,  but  has  the 
objection  of  being  made  of  iron,  which,  unless  kept  strictly  clean, 
is  objectionable,  as  the  acid  of  the  apples  will  corrode  tlu-  metul ; 
and  it  is  too  expensive  for  most  of  us.  Th(»  wooden  mills  of" 
*'a'  lang  syne,"  though  working  on  the  true  principle  of  mashing 
instead  of  cutting,  are  too  slow  and  cumbersome  for  this  fa^t  age  of 
ours. 

The  pressuig  is,  however,  the  slow,  tedious  part  of  tlu;  «)[)eniiion, 
to  the  improvement  of  which  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  inven- 
tors. The  lever  has  very  grcvious  objections,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  decidedly  the  cheapest  power,  and  gives  us  a  continuoil 
pressure,  even  "  while  we  sleep."  But  when  we  consider  the  greiit 
labor  and  inconvenience  of  operating  it,  together  witli  the  amount 
of  roof  to  cover  it,  or  the  ii>convenience  of  working  out  of  doors, 
we  must  give  our  preference  to  the  screw. 

The  screw,  if  manipulated  in  the  ordinary  way  by  tlir  use  of  a 
lever,  is  also  quite  inconvenient.  We  shall,  therefore,  look  with 
some  interest  to  the  further  developments  of  a  plan  pro})oscd  by  okc 
of  Indiana's  fruit  growers  by  which  these  objections  tt)  the  screw 
arc  likely  to  be  overcome.  In  the  use  of  either  poMcr,  we  would 
prepare  our  "pomace"  I'or  pressing  in  cloths  instead  of  straw,  or  a 
crib.  They  are  much  cheaper,  nicer  and  lighter  to  handle  than 
either  straw  or  crib. 

Chir  experience  leads  us  to  condemn  the  use  <.>f  large  'S'heeses"  as 
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aot  eoouoiMical.  A  prL\ss  that  will  make  from  one  to  two  barrels  at 
a  time,  will  perform  its  work  quicker  and  more  thoroughly  than  a 
larger  one  that  requires  greater  power  and  time.  I  am  familiar 
with  an  Instance  of  two  hands  on  a  one-barrel  ])rcss  liaving  made 
twenty-five  barrels  in  one  day,  while  a  neis^hbor  with  a  prcs,s  making 
fourteen  barrels  at  one  operation  could  only  make  one  prcs.sing  in  a 
day,  it  requiring  that  time  to  run  dry. 

We  return  now,  after  the  weather  has  become  quite  c(k»1,  and  our 
apples  well  prepared  by  sufficient  time  in  a  dr)'  room  to  the  apple- 
bous<;',  where  we  cive  our  fruit  another  careful  assorting-,  throwing 
out  all  that  are  in  the  least  degree  rotten,  with  all  foreign  substances, 
i'Uch  as  leaves,  sticks,  stones,  and  dirt  of  any  kind.  They  arc  now 
conveyed  to  the  mill,  which  is  suspended  over  a  large  vat  that  will 
hold  enough  for  six  or  eight  barrels  of  cider  and  ground,  allowing 
the  pulp  to  lay  in  the  vat  for  twelve,  twenty-four,  or  in  cool  weather, 
lairty-six  houi's.  It  will  l>e  well  if  the  mass  is  turned  occasionally 
with  a  shovel  to  bring  each  particle  in  contact  with  the  atmosplicrc. 
This  is  a  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  especial  attention  and  the 
ciilef  reason  why  hand  mills  fail  to  make  good  cider,  or  a  good 
yield.  To  the  chemist  we  need  not  explain,  but  for  ](^s  educated 
practical  men  we  would  say  that  there  is  a  chemical  action  going  on 
from  tlio  time  the  mill  finishes  its  work,  which  is  converting  starch 
and  gum  into  sugar,  and  at  the  same  time  softening  the  pa^-ticles  of 
pulp,  the  result  of  which  is  to  give  us  more,  clearer  and  sweeter  cider. 
Fa  order  to  make  this  matter  so  clear  that  all  may  understand,  I 
need  only  to  refer  my  readers  back  to  their  "days  of  childhood," 
when  we  were  accustomed  to  thoroughly  bruise  a  sour  seedling  apple 
and  lay  it  aside  for  a  time,  when  on  the  application  of  our  teeth 
with  a  little  suction  we  were  able  to  extract  a  sweet  and  delicious 
juice.  Here  were  at  work  the  same  chemical  agents  that  we  now 
employ  to  our  great  advantage.  Of  course  we  will  exercise  CKir 
judgment  in  regard  to  the  time  we  allow  the  })omaco  to  lay,  regula- 
ted altogether  by  the  atmospherics  temperature.  The  press  should 
stand  near  enough  to  the  vat  for  the  pomace  to  be  shoveled  over 
A'ithout  making  it  necessary  for  the  operator  to  change  his  position, 
and  even.'  other  point  where  a  "step"  can  be  saved  should  be  taken 
advantage  of.  Every  part  of  the  mill  and  press  should  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean,  and  the  cider,  after  it  runs  from  the  press,  sJiould 
be  filtered  through  a  series  of  cloths,  into  new  barrels,  or  those 
recently  emptied  of  pure  distilled  liquors,  or  wines.  No  old,  second- 
hand, musty  barrels,  of  any  kind,  should  ever  Im?  used,  not  even  if 
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a  customer  bringH  such  to  you  to  be  fillwl  for  his  own  use.  Ho  may 
invite  some  friend  to  drink  some  of  your  make  of  cider,  which  will 
bo  discussed,  with  reference  to  your  reputation  an  a  cider  maker. 

Cider  made  in  thi.s  way,  late  in  the  season,  from  sound,  well 
rij)encd  applet,  and  put  up  in  new  barrels,  will  keep  all  winter 
without  further  trouble;  but  if  it  is  desirable  to  bottle,  it  will  be 
beat  to  draw  it  off  into  clean  barrels  after  it  has  been  made  about 
one  month,  and  again  early  in  March.  About  three  weeks  after 
this  second  racking,  and  before  the  blooming  season  of  the  apple 
tree,  it  may  be  bottled,  after  which  it  will  be  treated  as  wine,  for 
which  with  most  jx-ople,  it  will  be  accepted  as  a  substitute,  and,  in 
tlie  opinion  of  the  writer,  is  far  better.  There  are  certain  varieties 
of  apples  that  are  justly  celebrated  for  making  cider  of  extra  good 
<jnalitios;  but,  with  u.s,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  plant  such  with 
that  view  alone,  as  our  common  sorts  afford  all  we  want,  that  are  fit 
for  nothing  else. 

I  have,  thus  far,  spoken  of  the  manufacture  of  cider,  and  consid- 
ered it  in  the  light  of  a  Ix^vei'ago  and  as  a  means  of  utilizing  our 
wa.ste  fruit. 

The  great  profit  however,  to  orchardists,  Ls  in  its  conversion  to 
vinegar;  and  it  has  IxK-n  mainly  with  this  fact  before  me  that  I  have 
written  the  above  directions  for  cider  making,  since  that  is  the  first 
!i4tep  in  the  ojx^ration  of  the  manufacture  of  vinegar. 

In  the  Hygienic  economy  of  the  human  family  it  seems  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  that  we,  or  at  least  those  of  us  who  are  so 
situated,  that  our  daily  supply  of  acid  fruits  is  limited,  or  scanty, 
.■ihould  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  acetic  acid,  which  is  found  in  its 
purest  and  most  healthy  and  palatable  conditions  in  cider  vinegar. 

In  evidence  of  this  fact  I  need  only  refer  to  the  ten  thousand  ways 
of  counterfeiting  "pure  cider  vinegar."  I  should  almost  feel  war- 
ranted in  offering  a  liberal  reward  for  a  single  cask  in  the  hands  of 
aaiy  dealer  in  "city  or  town"  that  is  not  pure  cider  vinegar.  They 
never  deal  in  any  other  sort.  Yet  it  is  a  fact,  patent  to  all  well 
informed  orchardists,  that  there  is  but  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  cider 
vinegar  offered  to  the  public  through  our  dealers.  That  these  com- 
pounds are  injurious  to,  rather  than  the  promoters  of  health,  is 
undoubted,  while  it  is  equally  true  that  our  orchards  arc  capable  of 
supplying  all  reasonable  demands  with  the  pure  article.  We  ask 
then  why  this  demand  is  not  supplied  from  our  orchards? 

There  are  two  reasons;  the  main  one,  that  consumers  will  buy 
these  ]X)isonoii3  compounds,  when  they  cost  them  a  little  less  than 
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I  he  genuino;  and  that  it  requires  a  good  deal  ol"  patience,  time  and 
[)crsevei'ance  to  get  up  the  pure  article.  When  \ve  can  take  a  little 
alcohol,  sorghum  scum,  acetic  acid  and  rain^vater,  and  run  it  through 
a  generator  in  one  day's  time  and  bring  it  out  ''  pure  cider  vinegar,' 
and  get  as  much  for  it  as  a  barrel  that  has  taken  from  one  to  tv,o 
years  to  "come,"  ^ve  see  that  the  premium  for  honesty  is  small. 

But  how  to  make  pure  cider  vinegar  is  the  questioji?  This  can 
only  be  done  by  taking  such  cider  as  \ve  describe  above,  putting  it 
in  a  cask  with  an  open  bung,  and  setting  it  away  in  a  dry  warm 
room  where  it  will  not  freeze,  awaiting  the  result,  which  will  come 
about,  in  from  one  to  three  years.  The  formation  of  acetic  acid,  or 
the  process  of  acetic  fermentation,  may  be  hastened  by  using  casks 
that  have  been  used  for  vinegar,  or  by  adding  sour  cider  to  a  ca'-k 
already  one-third  or  one-half  full  of  vinegar.  But  to  attempt  any- 
thing further  than  this,  in  the  way  of  hurrying  matters,  is  always  at 
the  expense  of  quality. 

Our  object  in  writing  this  essay  has  been  more  to  encourage  the 
orchardist  in  the  utilizing  of  his  waste  fruit,  in  a  way  that  it  may 
not  only  be  a  source  of  profit  to  himself,  but  so  as  to  ofler  to  the 
<'onsumer,  instead  of  an  article  injurious  to  human  life  and  health, 
one  that  shall  be  the  promoter  thereof;  rather  than  to  attempt  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  scientific  descriptions,  of  processes  and  manipu- 
lations connected  with  the  manufacture ;  in  other  words,  to  present 
the  matter  in  its  most  practical  form — in  plain  "  English" — so  that 
he  who  reads  may  not  fail  to  understand. 

For  the  above  reasons,  the  scientific  reader  may  object  to  ihij^ 
paper  as  not  giving  the  "details"  sufficient  attention. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CIDER  AND  (UDER  VINEGAR. 


l',Y    \V.    11.    WHITE,    SOUTH    WlXDHOFt,    CONN, 

Cider  is  a  product  of  apple;?,  a.s  wine  is  of  grapes ;  each  Is  the 
pure  expressed  juice  of  the  fruit,  and  each  must  pass  the  vinous 
fermentation,  in  order  to  give  them  the  peculiar  boquet  and  fresh- 
ness of  taste  so  agreeable  in  either. 

The  expressed  juice  of  the  apple  soon  commences  u  natural  fer- 
mentation when  exposed  to  the  air  at  a  moderate  temperature, 
the  Avarraer  the  sooner,  and  more  violent  the  fermentation,  which 
after  passing  to  a  particular  stage,  ceases,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  now  in 
the  state  familiarly  known  as  cider;  and,  in  this  state,  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  it  may  be  kept  an  indefinite  length  of  time ; 
change  those  circumstances,  and  there  is  a  new  fermentation  com- 
menced, known  as  the  acetic,  which  is  kept  up  for  many  months. 
This  is  a  slow  process  to  completion,  under  natural  or  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, when  we  have  a  different  product  known  as  vinegar; 
cider  vinegar !  No  known  fruit, .  or  other  produce,  will  produce 
vinegar  ecjual,  for  all  its  varied  uses,  to  cider  vinegar,  yet  but  a  por- 
tion only  of  the  vinegar  of  commerce  is  the  product  from  apple 
<'ider. 

During  the  ju'ocess  of  the  acetic  fermentation,  there  is  a  natural 
j)roduct  ibrmed  in  the  liquid,  known  as  the  vinegar  plant,  mother  of 
vinegar.  Without  any  addition  to  the  cider,  this  fungus  growth 
originates  and  produces  itself,  from  elements  in  the  cider  to  a  limited 
extent,  sufficient  for  all  purposes;  and  this  is  found  in  all  rcidly 
good  and  pure  cider  vinegar.  The  purity  and  goodness  of  this  plant 
«lepends  largely  on  the  cider  from  Mhich  the  vinegar  is  ])roduced. 
The  length  of  time  vinegar  will  preserve  its  life  and  goodness, 
«lepends  upon  outside  circumstances.  It  may  be  continued  in  the 
same  cask  as  long  as  the  cask  will  endure;  and  this  J  have  found 
the  best  way  to  preserve  and  keep  vinegar  generally.  After  onco 
being  produced,  draw  out  vinegar  and  fill  in  good  sour  cider,  a  little 
at  a  time,  at  most  only  a  few  gallons  to  eacji  barrel,  and  at  intervals 
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of  6ome  weeks  each.  Thus  treatoil,  ami  all  dust,  dirt,  etc.,  kej)t 
excluded,  there  is  no  limit  known  to  its  keeping  good.  Unless  kept 
pure  and  thus  renewed  with  good  old  sour  cider,  there  is  a  la.^t  pro- 
cess gone  through,  known  as  the  putrefactive  fermentation,  wlion 
your  vinegar  is  no  longer  vinegar,  and  only  fit  to  throw  on  the 
compost  heap. 

Cider  will  only  keep  goo<l,  without  going  into  the  acetic  fermen- 
tation, when  it  is  the  pure  juice  of  the  apple,  and  the  air  is  excluded 
from  it.  If  there  are  particles  of  the  fruit,  or  the  fruit  has  com- 
menced to  change  to  any  considerable  extent,  in  any  way,  the  good- 
ness of  the  cider  is  impaired.  So,  also,  if  the  juice  has  any  foreign 
matter  introduced  during,  or  after  the  process  of  extraction,  it  is 
quito  apt  to  impair  both  the  cider  and  the  vinegar  made  from  it.  A 
product  so  sensitive  to  foreign  matter  and  outside  influences  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  require  great  nicety  in  all  its  processes  of  produc- 
tion ;  yet  often  ordinary  skill  and  care  will  outdo  the  most  exquisite 
skill  and  manipulations  of  the  educated  amateur.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  theorize  on  the  why  or  wherefore  of  this  difference,  I  will 
proceed  to  give  practical  directions  for  making  good  cider,  and  when 
good  cider  is  obtained,  how  it  may  be  kept  so,  or  be  made  into  cider 
vinegar,  each  of  whicli  shall  be  of  the  best  quality;  and  all  derived 
from  experience,  and  <;>bservntion  of  first  clas.s  producers.  And 
first  as  to 

KRUIT. 

For  reasons  intimated  above,  none  but  gocKl  fruit  should  he  used  ; 
knotty  or  gnarly  fruit  is  no  objection  to  it,  but  rather  in  its  favor, 
as  the  rind  of  the  apple  gives  us  its  best  product,  and  the  more 
uneven  the  surface,  the  more  there  is  of  it.  All  sound  fruit  is  the 
best,  but  ])ractically,  there  is  no  objection  to  a  small  proportion  of 
specke-d,  if  the  decay  is  not  of  the  black  or  mouldy  rot  kind. 
Clean  apples,  without  dirt  or  leaves,  must  be  had,  or  leaves,  etc., 
will  give  an  unpleasant  flavor  and  have  a  deleterous  influence  on  the 
cider  in  several  ways.  The  apples  should  be  well  ripened,  be  gath- 
ered and  lie  in  a  pile,  covered  three  or  four  days  to  sweat  a  little  ; 
not  to  heat ;  before  being  ground  or  mashed.  The  best  cider  U 
made  from  the  latest  ripening  apples,  aud  after  cold  weather  comes 
on.     We  next'notice 
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rnK  Mii.r,  and  i-kivs-s. 


There  have  ix-ou  inventions  introducoil  for  pulping  apj)le.s,  or 
grinding,  which  greatly  facilitate  the  object ;  yet,  so  far  as  exixjr- 
ience  goCvS,  the  cider  product  does  not  equal  that  produced  in  the 
older  way ;  the  reason  of  which,  in  part,  is,  the  apples  arc  grated 
jto  fine  in  an  iron  mill  as  to  crush  the  seeds  ;  and  then  there  are  other 
metals  with  which  the  apples,  juice  or  pomace,  come  in  contact,  all 
exerting  a  deleterious  influenco  on  the  cider.  No  metal  of  any  kind 
i<hould  be  used  in  the  mill  or  press  anywhere,  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  pomace  or  juice,  A  wood  mill  is,  therefore,  the  best ;  and 
for  cnishing  the  apples,  corrugateil  or  fluted  wood  cylinders,  run- 
ning loooc  enough  not  to  crush  the  seeds,  yet  to  well  crush  the  apple, 
with  a  sutiicient  bed  or  trough  or  plank  to  hold  the  pomace  for  a 
medium  sized  "cheese."  The  pulp  should  lie  in  the  trough  long 
enough  to  mull  somewhat,  two  to  four  or  more  hours,  before  being 
put  t(»  press. 

The  bed  of  the  press  is  best  of  oak  or  chestnut  plank,  five  to  six 
feet  square,  with  grooved  or  raised  edges,  and  a  little  inclined  to  one 
side,  with  a  suitable  lip  to  shed  the  juice  freely,  and  leading  the  juice 
into  a  suitable  vat.  Further  description  of  the  press  is  unnecessary, 
except  to  54iy  that  the  follower  consists  of  a  suitable  number  of  oak 
plank,  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  thick,  to  cover  the  top  of  the 
oheesc  when  laid  up.  Have  a  narrow  board  or  gauge,  four  inches 
\fide  ajul  length  of  press  square.  Provide  a  quantity  of  clean, 
bright  straw,  rye  is  the  best ;  cut  it  in  two  equal  lengths  ;  a  wood- 
iWoop  shovel  for  shoveling  the  pomace,  etc.,  and  a  piece  of  board  fit- 
ted for  spreading  and  leveling  the  pomace,  and  you  have  all  in 
readiness  to  begin  to  lay  up  the  cheese,  provided  you  have  washed 
off  the  press,  vat,  and  other  appliances,  and  made  all  clean  and 
Hweet.  Shovel  on  to  the  bed  of  the  prei%s,  pomace,  take  your  strike 
gauge  and  set  it  on  edge  near  one  side,  and  level  up  the  pomace  to 
it<i  top  ;  go  around  the  four  sides  in  the  same  way;  fill  up  and  level 
off  the  center  a  little  rounding.  Now  take  your  cut  straw  and 
upread  it  on  thinly,  letting  it  lie  straight,  and  the  outer  ends  pro- 
jecting about  two  inches  on  all  four  sides  ;  scatter  a  little  over  the 
middle,  and  proceed  to  lay  on  more  pomace,  to  be  formed  into 
another  cake.  In  like  manner  continue  till  the  press  is  full ;  lay  on 
your  last  coat  of  straw  on  top,  and  then  place  the  follower  on  the 
top  of  the  whole ;  on  thi^  place  the  blocking,  and  turn  dov^Ti  the 
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.sorew.s,  gontly,  bt'injr  ni  no  hurry  ;  .•^cc  that  the  pt)ina(?e  does  i3<j>t 
.sfj[uash  oiU,  and  that  tlie  cheese  comes  down  level  and  square. 

The  middle  running  of  the  cheese  makes  the  be^t  and  cUarc^t 
(Mder,  and  this  should  be  saved  by  itself  for  bottliui;;;  and  drinking  ; 
the   other  will   make   a   second   quality,  suitable   for   making   into 
vinegar,  etc.     The  straw  answers  the    double   purpose  of  binding 
and  holding  the  cheese  together,  and   facilitates   the  extraction  of 
the  juice.  After  gently  pressing  four  to  six  hours,  gradually  increas- 
ing the  prcssniHi  to  the  last,  run  up  the  screws  and  cut  off  two  to 
four  inches  of  the  outside  of  the  cheese  all  around,  break  it  up  and 
lav  on  top ;  put  on  your  follower,  and  again  apply  pressure  as  long- 
as  the  juice  continues  to  How,  when  the  cheese  may  again  be  cut 
down  and  again  pressed,  if  thought  e<;onomical.     All  this  time  the 
expressed  juice    should  be  dipped  from  the  vat,  strained  through 
clean  straw  and  flannel,  in  a  funnel,  into  casks,  and  each  running 
kept  separate.     The  straw  and  flannel  filter  strainer  will  clear  the 
juice  of  all  particles  of  pomace  and  other  impurities.     The  barrels 
or  casks  should  be  of  oak  or  chestnut,  perfectly  clean  and  itweet ; 
good  spirit  casks  lately  emptied  make  good  casks  for  cider.      As 
soon  as  may  be,  the  filled  casks  should  be  removed  to  a  cool  c^41ar, 
all  designed  for  drinking  purposes,  etc.;  that  for  vinegar  may  be 
stored  in  any  secure,  proper  place,  and  set  on  skids  to  raise  the  casks 
six  or  eight  inches  from  the  ground,  have  the  bungs  removed,  and 
not  be  disturbed.     Impurities  will  work  olf  at  the  btmg;  the  cask 
should  be  kept  full  by  tilling  in  more  juice  as  it  is  thrown  off.     As 
soon  as  the  most  violent  fermentation  is  over,  insert  a  ])nng  with  .a 
bent  tube,  syphon  shape,  placing  tiie  open  end  in  a  cup  of  water, 
which  will  allow  the  fermentation  to  go  on  and  yet  exclude  the  air. 
When  the  ferment  shows  only  an  occasional  bubble  escaping  through 
the  tube  in  the  water,  remove,  and  bung  up  air  tight.     The  next 
spring — March  or  April — draw  ofl'  and  bottle,  and  you  have  cidcjr 
that  will  keep  any  reasonable  time,  and  when  opened  will  snap  and 
sparkle,  and  be  preferable  to  any  champaigne  we  find  in  these  day?, 
unless   made  in  the  same  Avay.     The  cider   may  be  kej^t  without 
bottling  in  the  casks,  if  they  are  kept  perfectly  air-tight;  but  when 
you  have  drawn  from  it  awhile  it  will  change,  as  the  oxygen  of  air 
unites  with  the  cider,  forming  an  acid.     The  great  secret  in  keeping 
eider  pleasant  consists,  first,  in  making  it  from  sound  good-flavored 
fruit;  second,  in  thoroughly  filtering  it  of  all  particles  of  ponuyc 
and  other  impurities;  third,  having  it  free  from  any  foreign  ugeucie? 
in  contaminating  the  juice  previoiLS  to  putting  it  in  clean,  sweet, 
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air  0(Hnitig  in  o)iita('t  with  it  as  po.*wible;  fbiirtli,  storing:;  in  a  cool 
otllar  of  even  tennK'ratnrc,  and  kccjuns;  the  ve.-sscls  in  Nvliich  it  is 
})laotHl  porfectly  nir-tio;ht,  for  cider  clianiics  last  when  air  is  allowed 
in  contact  witli  it;  ior  this  reason  we  prefer  not  to  rack  off  from  one 
CiXpk  to  another — only  to  draw  oft'  when  to  he  l)ottled,  etc.,  and 
if  properly  filtered  at  first,  there  is  no  need  of  its  beinp^  racked  off, 
a^  the  fermentation  will  throw  off  any  remainins;  impnrities  neodfid 
t<)  be  thrown  ofl'. 

VIN'KOAlt     MAKIN(;. 

Good  bodied  cider  will  make  the  ))cst  vinej^ar  soonest;  yet  scvond 
quality  and  early  made  cider,  from  frnit  that  is  not  fully  ri})e,  will 
make  fair  vine<2;ar,  and  this  is  the  more  fre<"]uentlv  used  in  making 
vinegar.  To  make  good  strong  vinegar  that  will  retain  its  goodncs.s 
longes't  requires  that  the  eider  from  which  it  is  made  be  free  from 
matter  that  will  pa.ss  to  the  j>utrefactivo  ferment;  as  particles  of 
fruit,  dirt,  etc.,  remaining  in  the  cider  ■vvlll  after  a  while  cause  this 
putreftiction  to  begin,  and  when  once  begun  it  is  often  over  before 
we  are  aware  of  it.,  (-ider  made  and  filtered  as  above  directed  will 
b«^  very  little  liable  to  any  such  objection — practically  none. 

The  making  of  the  l)e>t  vinegar  is  a  natural  and  slow  j)ro<'c.ss,  re- 
quiring from  eighteen  montii.s  to  three  or  four  years ;  yet  there  are  pro- 
(V.sses,  patented  and  otherwise,  which  materially  sliorten  this  }>roces.s, 
but  the  })roduct  is  of  an  interior  quality.  [  ^\ill  fir.^t  give  the  best 
way,  as  I  conceive  it  to  be,  and  tlun  give  some  of  the  quicker  processes. 
For  the  production  of  good  vinegar,  n(>thing  more  is  needed  tjiau  to 
place  the  casks  a))0Ut  two-thirds  full  of  cider,  and  see  that  they  are 
ke])t  al)out  s()  full,  by  filling  from  one  kept  for  that  purpose,  as  it  is 
evajiorated,  in  any  building  which  will  jirotect  them  from  wet  and 
dampness,  and  leave  the  bungs  out  so  that  air  may  reach  the  cider, 
And  it  evaporate  and  sour,  as  it  will,  if  left  to  itself.  Remember 
that  ab-solvtclii  nothiin/  is  to  be  added  to  the  crude  material,  and  no 
racking  or  manipul-ation,  of  any  description,  is  re<piired  or  allowed. 
(jlu*tnut  casks  are  the  best  for  making  and  keeping  vinegar  in, a.s  it 
will  keep  better  in  such  than  in  any  I  ever  tritMl  of  other  wood.  The 
casks  for  making  the  vinegar  in,  n)ay  be  either  barrels,  or  of  any 
other  capa«:ity,  only  (»bsorving  the  above  conditions.  Any  number 
of  casks  may  be  stored  in  the  .siime  building,  the  oidy  provisions 
}')e/,Mg  that  there  mav  be  ;ic«'css  to  each  for  examination  and  filliuii- 
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in,  i\H  oc/ydaum  requires,  and  that  they  be  kej)t  from  outside  damp- 
ness, etc.  To  obtain  a  satisfactory  article  of  vinegar  that  will  retjiil 
for  sixty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  giillon,  requiix's,  in  this  mode., 
tliree  to  four  years,  but,  when  once  made,  it  may  be  renewed  to  the 
amount  of  one-third,  to  one-half  or  more,  each  se^i^on,  by  drawing 
out  and  tilling-  in  with  Avhat  luis  less  age.  This  is  the  only  natural 
Avay  of  making  vinegar,  and  the  only  way  to  be  recommended;  yet 
we  arc  not  all  suited  to  await  the  operations  of  nature  in  thus  pro- 
viding the  purest  and  best,  and  seek  out  other  inventions. 

Many  secret  recipes  for  the  quick  making  of  vinegar  from  variou** 
liquids  and  substances,  are  hawked  about  the  country,  all  founded  on 
the  principle  of  exposure  of  the  liquid  to  the  air,  while  that  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  thus  creates  an  acid.  The  principle  must 
•'ontaiu  alcohol,  or  that  which  may  be  converted  into  alcohol,  and 
this  it  is  whi<,*h  by  the  absorption  of  air  is  converted  into  acetic  acid. 
AH  these  chemical  clianges  are  familiar  to  the  student  in  clicmic^l 
science,  so  that  it  is  not  needful  to  here  notice  them  further."  The 
most  common  way  of  exposing  to  the  air  for  vinegar  making,  is  to 
trickle  the  fluid  over  beech  wood  shavings,  and  keeping  a  spix'ified 
temperature  of  the  fluid  and  air,  admitting  the  air  freely.  The  vat 
or  cask  is  set  on  one  with  a  platform  or  partition,  six  or  eight  inches 
below  the  top,  perforated  with  small,  smooth  holes,  with  })iece,s  of 
twine  drawn  through.  IJelow  this  partition  the  vat  is  filled  with 
.shavings,  and  the  vat  h:is  numerous  holes  through  the  sides  to  admit 
air,  and  the  vinegar  is  drawn  off  at  the  bottom.  Over  this  vat  i.s 
the  fountain  from  which  the  fluid  is  admitted  into  the  top  pirtition 
of  the  vat,  some  air  escape-pipes  being  inserte^l  in  tlic  platforni  and 
coming  up  to  a  level  of  the  top;  tlie  liquid,  in  trickling  through  the 
holes  in  the  platform  over  the  strings,  and  then  over  the  siiavings, 
exposes  a  large  surface  to  the  action  of  the  air,  and  the  inside  tem- 
I>erature  is  regulated  and  governed  by  a  th<Tmometer.  If  oncf*  run- 
ning through  does  not  give  a  sufficient  tveid,  it  is  put  thi-ough  agfiin, 
to  be  repciited  if  ne<'essju'y. 

Additions  arc  sometimes  mad<'  to  the  cider,  such  as  smearing  a 
piece  of  brown  }>aper  with  molasses,  and  putting  in  the  (a«k,  besides 
various  other  resorts,  none  of  which  arc  to  be  txim mended  where  a 
good  and  jnirc  article  is  desired. 

Kecolleet,  that  neatness  and  protection  from  dust,  dirt,  etc.,  in  tJbe 
manufacture  of  vinegar  is  as  essential  in  all  the  manipulations,  from 
the  gathering  of  the  apples  to  the  final  pro<luct,  a^-'  in  llic  propcvr 
production  of  butter  or  cheese  in  the  dairy. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board,  held  February,  28,  187.1, 
the  following  orders  were  pas.sed  : 

That  this  Society  hold,  in  conjunction  with  the  Marion  County 
Horticultural  Society,  an  exhibition  of  puiall  fruits,  flowerg,  etc.,  in 
the  city  of  Indianapolis,  in  June — the  time  to  be  fixed  by  the  latter 
?>ociety — the  State  S<.iciety  donating  $200  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
premiums. 

That  this  Society  illustrate  its  forthcoming  volume  of  transactions 
with  a  frontispiece,  to  be  a  ]iortrait  of  our  very  worthy  Ex-Prcfii- 
<]ent.,  r.  I).  G.  Xelson. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  made  the  usual  allowance  of 
)$800,  to  be  paid  in  premiums  at  the  State  Fair  this  fall,  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Department;  also,  giving  this  Society  the  privilege  of 
arranging  the  Premium  List,  and  managing  the  exhibition ;  and,  in 
addition,  allowing  us  $200  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  June  exhl^ 
bition,  as  above  indicated. 

For  such  favors  this  Society  is  tuider  great  obligations,  and  hopt> 
to  so  perform  its  trust  a.s  to  merit  further  favors. 

The  business  of  the  session  being  finished,  the  Board  then  ad- 
journe<l  to  meet,  during  the  June  meeting,  in  Indianaj>olls. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS 


Corresponding   Secretary, 


We  last  year  collected  a  few  items  under  the  above  caption,  which 
iio^.'m  to  have  been  regarded  with  some  favor  by  some  members  of 
our  Society,  who  have  suggested  the  propriety  of  my  again  looking 
up  something  of  the  kind  for  the  appendix  of  our  forthcoming 
volume  of  transactions. 

In  complying  with  said  request  I  do  not  think  I  can  do  better 
than  to  offer  the  following,  which  is  a  part  of  an  essay  on  the  apple, 
by  T.  McWhorter,  of  Millersburg,  Illinois,  read  before  the  Illinois 
Horticultural  Society,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  1868.  Mr. 
McWhorter  Is  one  of  Illinois'  best  posted  and  most  thoroughly 
practicable  men,  and  having  had  some  experience  with  "  liow  Heads" 
speaks  as  follows : 

LOW    II K  A  OS. 

Well,  how  low?  In  what  form  have  the  head  branch  out  &c.? 
On  such  points,  the  man  who  ha.s  experience  only  with  young  or- 
chards, will  hold  different  ideas  from  one  who  is  dealing  with  trees 
that  have  attained  age.  The  low  tree  will  certainly  make  a  large 
top  more  rapidly,  and  bear  fruit  sooner,  than  if  the  sap  froju  the 
roots  had  to  pass  up  through  the  sap-vessels  of  a  long  trunk.  It 
wQl  also  stand  the  winter  better.  But  in  an  old  orchard,  when 
trees  have  attained  broad  proportions,  it  becomes  difficult  to  culti- 
vate and  get  about  under  the  trees  when  the  top  starts  out  at  the 
ground. 

The  question  for  the  orchardist  is,  how  to  secure  the  advantages 
of  low  heads,  and  obviate  the  difficulties  that  arise,  as  trees  attain  age. 
Doc.  J.— H.  S.— 12 
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We  aecomjilish  this  on}y  by  a  judicious  system  of  pruning.  Firsrt 
we  would  allow  the  tree  to  branch  low,  but  as  far  as  practicaJ,  we 
would  encourage  a  central  stem,  of  a  predominant  growth.  We 
would  prefer  not  to  have  the  entire  top  of  the  tree  branch  from  a 
low  point.  If  some  of  the  side  branches  incline  to  become  too 
strong  so  as  to  rival  the  central  stem,  let  them  be  checked  by  shortr- 
ening  back.  If  the  central  stem  takes  too  strong  growth,  then  it 
should  be  checked  by  cutting  back,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the 
side  branches. 

With  this  form  of  top,  we  may  have  all  the  advantages  of  low 
heads  in  our  young  orchards,  and  as  trees  attain  age  and  broader 
])roportions,  the  lower  brunches,  as  they  be-come  troublesome,  may 
gradually  be  removed  and  no  injury  is  done  to  the  health  or  form  of 
the  tree. 

T'RUNINU. 

Injudicious  pruning  Is  not  among  the  least  of  the  evils  in  tue 
way  of  successful  orchard  culture.  On  the  subject  of  pruning  we 
have  doubtless  much  to  learn.  A  very  conuuon  error  in  young 
orchards,  is  that  of  cutting  out  all  the  small  branches  in  the  center 
of  the  tree — it  is  the  small  center  branches  that  give  us  the  firsi; 
crops  of  fruit.  It  has  even  become  a  question  ajnong  some  of  our 
best  Horticulturists,  whether  the  universal  practice  of  pruning  out 
the  center  of  old  orchard  trees  is  not  an  error.  It  is  argued  that 
the  trees  sliould  not  be  allowed  to  extend  their  tops  to  such  broad 
proportions,  with  such  a  great  amount  of  waste  room  in  the  center 
of  the  tree  without  either  fruit  or  foliage.  Tiiat  instead  of  trim- 
ming out  the  centers,  we  should  shorten  back  the  extending  branches 
occasionally;  thus  keeping  the  top  in  closer  limits,  and  encouraging 
a  fresh  growth  of  fruit-bearing  wood  on  the  outside  of  the  top.  It 
can  not  be  claimed  that  this  theory  of  management  has  yet  been 
sufficiently  tested  to  justify  its  rei^-ommeudation  for  general  practice. 
But  at  least,  we  may  do  by  it  as  by  some  of  our  apples — recommend 
it  for  further  trial. 

ROOT   OJtArrED    OK    STOCK    GKAKTU)    rREK.S. 

On  this  subject  we  have  at  times  had  some  random  discussion 
but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  it  has  received  a  critical  consideration. 
It  is  claimed  that  slock  grafted  trees  arc  more  productive;  the  only 
foundation  for  such  a  theory  being  a  dissimilarity  between  stock 
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ami  graft.  The  stock  in  merely  the  couduotor  through  which  the 
crude  sap  pa&ses  from  the  root  to  the  branches.  And,  it  is  true  that  a 
dissimilarity  between  stock  and  graft  often  retards  circulation;  and 
whatever  retards  circulation,  favors  the  formation  of  fruit  buds. 
But,  in  our  stock  grafted  apple  trees,  there  being  no  specific  dissim- 
ilarity, (as  between  i>ear  and  quince)  no  very  marked  results  should 
l)e  expected.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  granted,  there  does  exist 
some  degree  of  dissimilarity  in  the  Avoody  fibre  of  different  varieties; 
and  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  this  slight  degree  of  dissimilarity, 
in  some  crises  retards  circulation.  Hence,  it  is  but  a  legitimate  con- 
clusion that  the  stock  grafted  tree  may,  in  some  cases,  be  more 
productive.  But  if  there  is  a  dissimilarity  between  stock  and  graft, 
there  must  also  exist  a  like  dissimilarity  among  the  different  vari- 
eties we  cultivate;  and  from  this  reason  alone,  no  uniform  advan- 
tage can  be  derived  from  stock  grafting  as  a  general  practice.  Then 
again,  there  is  also  a  like  disisimilarity  between  seedling  stocks — in  a 
lot  of  seedlings  no  two  are  alike,  and  there  must  be  a  corresponding 
variation  in  the  effects.  Thus  we  see  the  advantages  of  stock  graft- 
ing as  a  practice,  is  rendered  still  more  complicated  and  uncertain. 

But  still,  we  can  admit  the  probability  that  some  of  our  cultivated 
varieties  may  be  so  peculiarly  distinct  in  woody  fibre,  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  when  grafted  or  budded  on  other  stocks,  the  circulation 
may  be  more  or  less  retarded,  and  hence,  result  in  a  greater  tendency 
to  productiveness. 

Thus  the  conclusions  to  which  we  arrive  are,  1st,  That  the  only  ad- 
vantages that  can  result  from  stock  grafting,  must  be  from  a  dissim- 
ilarity of  stock ;  2d,  That  no  uniform  advantage  can  be  aft'ected, 
except  by  using  a  uniform  kind  of  stocks  Avith  each  variety  we  so 
cultivate.  Hence,  if  we  would  give  this  subject  a  fair  trial,  let  our 
shy  bearers  be  tried  on  different  varieties  of  root  grafted  stocks. 
Ijet  us  have  experiments  that  will  lead  to  different  results. 

orii  SEr.Ecr  t.ist«  of  aim'i.kr. 

How  shall  we  expect  imj^rovemcnt?  It  can  not  be  supposed  we 
have  yet  arrived  at  the  ultimate  of  improvement.  True,  we  can 
get  u])  a  list  for  Autumn,  and  for  Early  and  3Iid~  Winter  with  which 
we  are  tolerably  well  suited.  But  wg  would  like  some  improvement 
in  our  Early  Summer  apples.  AVe  would  like  something  as  early  as 
Early  Harvest,  on  such  a  tree  as  Ben  Davis,  and  as  good  in  quality 
and  as  productive  as  the  Benoni,     And  we  are  far  from  being  suited 
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with  our  list  of"  Keepers.  Can  we  name  a  single  keeper  that  is  free 
from  objections?  Janet  and  \Vine.-<ap  are  too  svioU;  White  Winter 
Pearmain  scais;  Ben  Davis  has  every  qualification  except  quality; 
Willow  Twig  is  only  a  good  cooking  apple,  and  so  on  through  the 
list.  A\  e  -want  an  apple  equal  to  Yellow  Bellflower  or  Roman  Stem 
in  quality,  M'ith  the  productiveneas  and  keeping  qualities  of  the 
Willow  Twig. 

For  improvement  in  our  !i.st  of  Keei)ers,  let  us  experiment  with 
Southern  apples.  We  hardly  need  expect  that  a  Northern  climate 
will  originate  a  good  keeper,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  Where  the  sea-sons  are  short,  nature  produces  fruit, 
having  a  short  period  from  the  blossom  to  the  maturity  of  the  fruit. 
Northern  apples  generally  drop  too  early  for  our  long  Autums;  an 
examples,  take  the  Koxbury  RiLSset,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Bald- 
win and  Jonathan.  Our  longest  keej^rs  have  a  more  southern 
origin,  such  as  Janet,  Willow  Twig,  Winesap,  un<l  Limber  Twig. 
Let  us  test  the  kSoutheru  apples. 

I  will  close  this  article  with  a  few  reflections  on  the  subject  of 
Insect  Depredatio7ifi.  It  is  certainly  not  very  gratifying  to  look 
back  over  the  horticultural  investigations  of  fifty  years,  and  see 
how  little  has  yet  lj>een  accomplished  by  man  in  checking  insect 
depredations.  It  seems  that  all  the  means  that  we  can  employ  in 
the  destruction  of  insect  life  miLst  have  such  a  verj-  limited  applica- 
tion that,  in  the  aggregate,  very  little  has  been  accomplished  to 
abate  the  evils. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dissuade  j)eople  from  continuetl  efforts, 
but  from  iieedless  alarm.  AVhile  we  feel  that  we  have  not  accom- 
plished mucli  ourselves,  we  can  fall  back  on  a  veiy  consoling 
reflection. 

It  seems  a  universal  rule  in  nature  that  whatever  species  has  the 
mowt  rapid  means  of  increase,  nature  has  also  provided  the  most 
formidable  means  to  diminish  their  numbers  and  check  their  over- 
spread. In  all  animate  nature  there  Is  conflict.  Insect  life  not  only 
preys  upon  the  vegetable,  but  ;dso  upon  each  other.  Scarcely  a 
sjMX^ics  exists  that  has  not  one  or  more  parasitic  enemy.  Insects 
generally  have  a  rapid  means  of  increase,  and  will  exist  in  projwr- 
tion  as  conditions  favor  their  existence.  And  we  can  easily  under- 
stand that  the  prevalence  of  any  one  species  will  afford  a  means  for 
the  subsistence  of  their  parasitic  enemies.  In  other  words,  the  car- 
nivorous insects  will  spread  in  proportion  to  the  insects  on  which 
they  subsist.     When  the   Potato  Bug  prevails  then  tho  I^ady  Bug 
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can  flourish  and  feitst  on  the  eggs  of  the  former.  Where  the  Bark 
Ivousc  has  become  spread,  its  little  enemy,  the  Mite,  finds  means  to 
.subsist.  Then  we  have  extreme  atmospheric  changes  with  the 
changing  seasons:  all  the  changes  of  the  elements  favor  or  check  in 
some  way  the  spread  of  insect  existijnce.  While  we  are  devising 
means  to  work  on  a  small  scale,  nature  often  sweeps  away  the  pest 
in  a  single  season. 


Eli  Daggy  of  Tuscola,  Ills.,  ventilates  "  humbugs  "  as  follows,  in 
an  essi\y  read  at  the  late  Illinois  Central  Horticultural  jMcetlng,  at 
Carlinville.  Horticulture  is  a  branch  of  industry  in  which  "hum- 
buggery"  succeeds  to  an  extent  only  equaled  in  the  "healing  art" — 
each  giving  ample  ilrne  and  opportunity  for  the  perpetrator  to  make 
his  escape  before  the  facts  of  a  swindle  are  fully  developed ;  and  while 
we,  as  a  class,  claim  to  be  progrcssivey  at  the  same  time  it  is  clearly 
our  duty  to  discourage,  by  all  honorable  means,  the  purchase  by  our 
people  of  all  new  horticultural  Avonders  that  are  offered  by  ivat;eling 
agcnUi  with  their  colored  plates  and  preserved  speeimens. 

HORTICUT/rUUAL    1IUMBU(;S. 

"  There  is  cheiiting  in  all  trades  but  ours,"  is  an  old  adage  that  has 
gained  the  position  of  a  jest  in  ])rovcrbial  sayings  in  these  days. 
AVe  admit  its  fallacy. 

The  good,  honest(?)  old  farmer  goes  to  market  with  his  products, 
exhibiting  the  best  specimens  of  corn,  cabbage,  or  potatoes  on  the  top 
of  his  load,  and  sells  by  the  samples  in  sight. 

The  merchant  in  return  sells  the  best  goods  in  the  market  at  the 
lowest  price,  and  warrants  them,  weight  and  colors,  with  great  con- 
fidence, when  he  has  not  the  most  remote  thought  of  their  ever 
being  brought  to  tiie  test. 

The  physician  visits  the  bedside  of  his  patient  Avith  more  airs  of 
wisdom  than  necessary,  to  make  the  disguise  complete,  and  adminis- 
ters what  he  supposes  will  satisfy  the  credulity  of  his  patient,  and 
hojK'S  no  further  attention  will  be  necessary,  or  promises  to  call  again, 
according  to  the  prospe<.'t  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  bill. 

The  mechanic  is  able  to  point  out  defe<:'ts  in  the  work  done  by  his 
rival,    while   hi';  own   exhibits  that    beauty,   taste,   symmetry   and 
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judgment,  and  eveu  jK'rfectiou,  which  none  but  the  eye  of  a  niiister 
.of  his  trade  couhl  discover. 

The  trader,  when  buying,  has  an  eye  to  see  defects  that  the  owner 
•of  the  proffered  article  has  never  discovered;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
bargain  is  ch>sed,  the  critic's  eye  is  suddenly  transformed  into  one 
of  admiration,  and  the  perfectly  faultless  article  is  ottered  for  sale  at 
a  fancy  price  because  of  its  perfection. 

The  teacher  becomes  the  sovereign  in  his  little  domain,  rather 
than  the  instructor,  because  he  holds  a  position  in  which  he  can 
abuse  the  credulity  of  his  untutored  pu})il. 

The  lawyer  claims  to  dispense  justice,  yet  will  defend  his  client 
against  justice,  to  exhibit  his  professional  geniits,  and  receive  a  lib- 
eral, if  not  an  unscrupulous  compensation. 

The  minister,  too,  in  that  most  sacred  of  all  callings,  is  sometimes 
inclined  to  seek  the  eulogies  of  his  flock,  rather  than  souls,  by  the 
simple  story  of  the  croas. 

Daily  observation  teaches  us  these  lessons ;  yet  we  are  happy  to  be 
tible  to  note  honorable  exceptions  that  adorn  the  various  avocations  of 
life,  and  tend  to  exhibit  the  false  in  their  true  light  by  way  of  contrast. 
How  could  we  detect  error  and  falsehood  except  in  contrast  with 
truth?  or,  deception  and  fraud  by  comparison  with  honesty  and 
integrity?  Or  how  can  we  fix  the  standard  oi'  virtue  but  in  con- 
tra-st  witli  vice? 

But  I  am  to  consider  briefly  some  of  the  deceptions  and  fraud.* 
practiced  in  the  art  of  Horticulture. 

These  are  too  numerous  to  receive  anything  but  a  passing  notice 
in  this  short  essay. 

The  nurseryman  is  almost  compelled  to  humbug  some  customers, 
or  they  leave  him  dissatisfied. 

[.have  onlv  to  refer  to  the  great  demand  for  lai'jje  trees  with 
which  every  one  is  familiar — and  attempting  to  convince  such  men 
of  their  err«)r  is  simply  time  and  labor  lost.  Any  worthless  sort  of 
ti'ces  can  be  sold  at  high  prices  if  they  are  only  large  enough. 

In  the  selection  of  varieties,  the  planter  is  frequently  governed  by 
some  recollection  of  the  past,  and,  without  the  least  thought  of 
adaptation  to  soil  and  climate,  cumbers  his  ground  with  some- 
thing as  poorly  adapted  to  his  locality  as  ducks  wouhl  be  to  perch 
on  trees,  or  turkeys  to  take  to  the  water. 

It  is  worse  than  nonsense  to  buy  and  T)lant,  generally,  all  articles 
that  are  catalogued  and  recommended  by  growers  and  dealers  in 
trees  and  plants.     Tree  peddlers  take  the  most  libeml  view  of  the 
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attuatiou  by  agrtviog  to  turnLsh  every  customer  jiwt  what  he  wants 
ui  his  particular  locality.  liabeLs  and  names  are  cheap,  and  they 
can  eai^ily  aflbrd  to  make  any  change  that  can  be  made  to  satisfy  the 
iii(>it  faatidioiLs  cuatonxer. 

If  need  be,  they  can  also  give  all  necessary  instructions  for  the 
planting,  pruning,  culture,  and  future  care  of  trees  or  plants  with  as 
much  asHurance  ad  if  they  knew  what  they  were  talking  about. 

But  the  tree  j)oddler  is  not  the  only  sinner  in  this  department. 

There  are  long  lists  of  tree.s  and  plants  in  the  catalogues  of  grow- 
ers, many  of  which  have  no  intrinsic  value  whatever,  but  only  serve 
to  keep  up  the  general  system  of  luimbugging  the  ignorant  and 
un.suspecting. 

I  might  name  such  specimens  a.s  the  VanBv7-en's  Ooldni  Dwarf 
Peach,  "Crystal  White"  and  "Newman's  Thornless"  Blackberries, 
"Marvel  of  Four  Seasons"  Raspberry,  and  "Mexican  Everbear- 
ing" Strawbery — which,  I  fear,  have  but  little  merit  in  any  soil  or 
climate. 

Many  agricultural  and  horticultural  papers  also  give  aid  in  this 
direction  by  advertising  and  puffing  everything  for  which  they  can 
get  pay,  and  thiu^,  instead  of  a  blessing  to  the  rural  population  for 
whom  they  are  intended,  they  serve  as  a  medium  for  practicing 
de«'^ption  and  fraud. 

Here,  too,  I  must  say  wo  have  honorable  exceptions. 

Grape  culture  is  now  assuming  a  character  in  this  country  that  our 
Horticultural  Societies  can  not  much  longer  afford  to  fellowship. 

Vino-growers  take  the  jxjsition  that  they  are  doing  just  the  right 
thing  to  bauLsh  intemperance  from  our  midst  by  changing  the  char- 
acter of  the  beverage  to  tlm  mild  one  produced  from  the  grape  that 
will  not  intoxicaU'. 

1  think  it  safe  to  s;iy,  however,  that  no  one  takes  this  position 
except  those  whose  thirst  for  drink  induces  them  to  take  a  charitable 
view  of  the  subject,  or  those  whose  pockets  are  expecting  to  receive 
the  j>e(^uniary  benetits  arising  from  this  increjising  trade. 

It  is  not  my  province  at  present  to  discuss  this  question,  but 
simply  to  notice  the  fact  that  quite  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  wine- 
making  a  horticultural  garb,  and  in  this  way  put  on  an  air  of 
res^xx^tability  by  introtlucing  it  into  good  society. 

Now,  I  hope  to  be  understood  on  this  point  to  mean  that  it  is  not 
wiiie  for  useful  or  necessary  purposes  that  I  condemn,  but  the  abuse; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  pre|)osteroas  idea  that  making  wine  a  common 
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beverage — furnishing  an  abundance  of  cheap  drink  to  ^lop  drynken- 
ne«s. 

I  don't  think  it  possible  that  even  the  ennobling  and  refining  art 
of  horticulture  can  give  character  and  respectability  to  a  humbug  so 
preposterous. 

As  one  of  the  humblest  of  horticulturists,  I  am  quite  anxious  to 
relinquish  all  my  claims  to  any  of  the  credit  for  producing  the  kind 
of  reformation  proposed  by  the  wine-growing  reformers.  It  is  as 
absurd  as  to  undertake  to  starve  a  man  by  increasing  his  stock  of 
provisions. 

I  hope  our  Horticultural  Societies  will  t^hake  off  this  reptile  that 
is  fastening  it«elf  upon  them,  ere  it  becomes  a  beast  of  prey  and 
devours  them. 

I  can  only  allude  to  the  many  devices  prepared  for  packing,  and 
the  deceptive  manner  in  which  fruits  arc  ]iacked  for  market  for  the 
purpose  of  fascinating  the  purchasers. 

I  am  aware  that  long,  tedious  essays  are  justly  under  pia  in  our 
horticultural  meetings,  and,  le-^t  mine  should  become  so,  I  close. 


An  imporant  question  with  tree-planters  is  to  know  when  to  plant 
to  obtain  the  be.st  results?  The  writer  of  the  following  has  made 
some  very  careful  experiments  resulting  in  favor  of  Fall  Planting, 
and  although  written  for  a  daily  paper,  we  take  the  liberty  of  copy- 
ing, hoping  to  benefit  some  who  may  thus  have  the  results  of  other's 
experiments  and  experience: 

FAT.I.    AND    Sl'TvING    ri.ANTlNt^ 

I  refer  especially  to  the  transplanting  of  deciduous  trees,  slirabs^ 
and  vines,  Avhere  I  claim  many  advantages  for  fall  over  spring  plant- 
ing. There  are  likewise  a  few  reasons  in  fiivor  of  spring  planting. 
Since,  therefore,  this  is  a  very  important  question  (that  of  planting), 
and  one  involving  the  prosperity  and  success  of  our  efforts  at  fruit- 
growing, I  will  attempt  to  give  both  sides  a  fair  showlngj  which  will 
at  least  cull  the  attention  of  tlie  planter  U)  the  fact  that  he  has  a  duty 
to  perform,  whether  planting  in  spring  or  fall. 

If  we  defer  our  planting  until  spring,  wo  feel  that  any  loss  that 
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may  occur  from  cold  winter,  rabbits,  laico,  or  other  cuusch,  is  at  the 
ex{>en!?c  of  the  nursorynian ;  but  these  rhks  have  to  be  taken  by  the 
phinter  after  the  first  winter.  \\c  are,  also,  often  hurried  by  fall 
work,  and  arc  too  willing  to  put  off  doing  a  thing  that  can  be 
deferred,  bo  we  don't  prepare  our  ground  in  the  fall ;  but  when 
spring  comes  wc  have  no  option  in  the  matter,  and  if  planting  is 
done  at  all,  it  is  often  done  without  thorough  preparation,  and  even 
then  when  the  ground  is  too  wet  to  work,  even  to  the  extent  of  dig- 
ging holes. 

Spring  work  j^resses  us,  the  roads  and  weather  are  bad,  and  the 
nursery  at  i^ome  distance,  so  we  defer  from  day  to  day  to  go  and  get 
our  trees.  Meanwhile,  nature  is  not  idle,  but  day  by  day  the  warm 
sun  and  balmy  breezes  of  spring  are  warming  into  action  the  dor- 
mant energies  of  the  tree.  Little  rootlets  arc  reaching  forward  in 
the  warm  soil  after  nourishment,  buds  are  developing,  and,  in  short, 
the  tree  is  awake,  its  winter's  sleep  is  over,  and  now  we  go — perhaps 
a  hot,  dry  day — to  the  nursery  and  select  our  trees.  Others  have 
deferred  going  from  the  same  reasons  we  have,  and  now  all  crowd 
in  at  once,  and  so  hurry  the  nurseryman — not  always  too  careful — 
that  he  digs  the  trees  badly  and  packs  them  poorly,  and  after  a  pro- 
tracted railroad  transit,  they  are  hurried  in  by  the  planter  in  order 
that  he  may  the  sooner  give  his  attention  to  some  other  pressing 
work.  The  drying  process  that  his  tree  is  exposed  to  is  sufficient 
to  undo  all  the  work  that  nature  had  already  done,  and  now,  at  an 
advanced  stage  of  the  season — perhaps  to  be  followed  by  an  imme- 
diate drouth — it  has  to  make  a  new  start,  if  it  ever  does,  which, 
with  the  development  of  a  few  feeble  buds  and  leaves,  finally  suc- 
cumbs to  the  attack  of  insects  and  summer  drouths. 

This  is  not  the  result  of  all  spring  planting,  for  if  trees  are  early 
and  well  planted  in  spring,  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  much  greater 
loss  than  from  tall  })lanting;  but  we.  have  seen  that  the  chances  arc 
that  such  will  not  be  the  case.  Now,  we  will  suppose  that  the  tree 
is  planted  in  the  fall,  and  even  done  in  a  careless  manner,  the  dirt 
thrown  in  in  coarse  lumps  about  the  roots,  the  action  of  frost  and 
rains  of  winter  is  sufficient  to  settle  the  earth  firmly  about  its  roots, 
and  when  the  firs-t  latent  energy  is  developed  by  the  approach  of 
spring,  it  goes  to  work  no  more  to  be  disturbed,  and  is  so  well  and 
thoroughly  fortified  against  the  approaching  drouths  of  summer, 
that  they  have  but  little  effect  on  it. 

Fall  i^*  also  a  more  leisure  time,  the  roads  and  weather  are  Ix'tter,. 


and  th»'  chanco.-s  are  that  both  nursery  man  nnd  planter  will  do  their 
work  better.  There  Is,  however,  one  precaution  that  fall  planters 
mu8t  take,  that  is,  to  raUe  a  mound  of  clean  earth  (if  there  is  trash 
m  it,  it  will  harbor  mice)  ten  inches  or  one  foot  high  around  each 
tree,  which  should  be  firmly  presfsed  down  with  the  foot,  so  as  to  hold 
the  tree  in  place  from  being  heaved  out  by  the  winter  freezing,  or 
blown  about  by  the  w^inds.  ThLs  also  protects  the  tree  somewhat 
from  mice,  rabbits,  and  cold  weather.  The  mound  should  be  re- 
moved to  a  level  in  the  spring.  Tf  this  opertition  i.s  performed  for 
.■^^veral  years,  it  will  be  of  Ijenefit. 


RKVISEl)   PREMIUM    LIST 


Horticultural  Department 


INDIANA    STATE    FAIR, 


SECTION  vm 


KUtT  IT— AMATEURS      T.IHT 


iluLE.-^. — The  Awarding  Coraniittfe  will  report  u  list  of  the 
varieties  in  each  collection,  to  which  they  award  premiums.  All 
fruits  mast  be  grown  hy  the  exhibitor,  and  correctly  labeled  (four 
of  each  variety),  accompanied  by  a  list  of  the  name  for  each  entry. 
No  collection  can  compete  for  more  than  one  premium.  No  pre- 
mium bhall  be  awarded  to  inferior  specimens  or  collections,  it  being 
the  object  not  to  encourage  the  exhibition  of  inferior  sorts,  having 
reference  to  the  excellence  and  value  of  varieties  only. 

Nurserymen  will  not  be  allowed  to  compete  in  this  section. 

APPI-KS. 

Boat  twenty-five  varieties  of  applet ^1> 

Best  twenty  varieties  of  apples ^^ 

Beat  twelve  varieties  of  apples ^ 

Best  six  varietie«  of  apples 4 

Best  fifteen  varieties  of  winter  apples ^^ 

BeBt  *ive  vrvrietfes  of  fall  apples '* 
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Best  fifteen  varieties  ol' pears  in  succcpfion $16 

Beet  ten  varieties  of  autumn  j)ear8  in  Rucce*don 10 

Best  five  varieties  of  winter  pears  in  succew^ion 5 

PEAOIKS. 

Best  five  varieties  of  peaches $  5 

Best  three  varieties  of  peaches 3 

Best  one  variety  of  peaches 2 

GRAPES    GROWN    IN    OPKN    AIR. 

Best  five  varieties  of  grapes %  5 

Best  three  varieties  of  grapes 3 

Best  five  clusters  of  grapes,  any  kind 3 

Best  collection  of  grapes diploma  and  10 

Best  collection  of  graix^s.  grown  under  glas.s,  of  not  loss  than  five  varieties 10 

t^UlNCES. 

Best  show  of  quinces $  5 


SECTION    IX, 


PROFESSIONAL     LIST. 


All  persons  making  it  a  .specialty  to  raise  fruit  and  flowers  for 
sale,  an  well  as  luirpervmcn  and  florist '^j  will  \>c  considered  in  the 
professional  list. 

Recjuisitcs  the  same  as  Amateur's  List. 

.A  PIM.f>^. 

Best  twenty-five  varieties  of  apple-s diploma  and  $15 

Best  twenty  varieties  of  apples diploma  and     3-0 

Best  twelve  varieties  of  apples diploma  and       8 

Best  six  varieties  of  apples diploma  and       4 

Best  fifteen  varieties  of  winter  apples diploma  and     10 

J5est  five  varieties  of  fall  apples diploma  and       5 

I'KAHS. 

Ik-st  fifteen  varieties  of  j>ear8  in  succession diploma  and  $10 

Best  ten  varieties  of  .lutumn  pears diploma  and     10 

VtC-d  four  varieties  of  winter  pears diplomr.  ;.iid       .*> 
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i  I'KACHF.S. 

BwJtduplav-  of  i)eaclie.-»,  not  le*<  than  five  varieties $10 

NATIVK    GRAI'FX. 

Best  collection  of  grapes diploma  and  SIO 

Best  five  varietiea  of  grapes diploma  and       5 

Best  three  varieties  of  grapes diploma  and       'i 

Best  one  variety  of  gmpes diploma  and       'J 

QUISCKS. 

Best  dc>zen  quincet* diploma  and  S  - 


SECTION    X. 

THK     STAK     (*)     T.IST. 

Tlii.s  will  be  a  hijjhlv  intercstinff  feature  of  tlie  exhibition  to  all 
genuine  pomologists  and  those  of  educated  taste,  as  well  as  to  thase 
>vho  -wish  to  become  posted  in  regard  to  the  most  profitable  fruit  to 
bo  grown  for  market,  especially  the  apple,  which  is  destined  soon 
to  become  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  coramerce  in  Indiana.  Per- 
sons wishing  to  compete  for  these  premiums,  who  are  not  members 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  who,  consequently,  have  no 
copy  of  the  Transactions  to  guide  them,  as  well  as  others  wishing  t(» 
be  informed  of  the  pomological  status  of  our  State,  can  obtain  a  cop>- 
and  become  members  of  the  society  by  sending  one  dollar  to  Dr.  A. 
Furnas,  President,  at  Danville ;  Setli  W.  Pearson,  Recording  Sec^ 
retary,  at  Plainfield ;  or  AV.  H.  Ragan,  Corresponding  Secretary  at 
Indianapolis. 
Best  five  varieties  of  winter  apple.-",  mo.st  profitnblc  for  commercial  purposes,  in 

Northern  Indiana $  5 

Beat  five  fall  and  ten  winter  varieties  for  family  use  and  for  market  in  Northern 

Indiana 15 

Best  five  varieties  of  winter  apple«,  most  profitable  for  commercial  purposes,  in 

C'«ntral  Indiana 5 

Best  five  fall  and  ten  winter  varietiea  for  family  use  and  for  market  in  Central 

Indiana 15 

Be^t  five  varieties  of  winter  applea,  mo3t  profitable  for  commercial  purposes,  in 

Southern  Indiana 5 

Best  five  fall  and  ten  winter  varieties  for  family  ase  and  for  market  in  Southern 

Indiana 15 
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Bert  display  of  apples  for  the  »Statc  at  large $20 

Best  display  of  j)ear8  for  the  State  at  large 15 

Best  display  of  grapes  for  the  State  at  large 10 

Exhibitors  in  this  class  will  be  required  to  confine  their  lists  io 
f>-uoh  varieties  as  have  received  the  commendation  of  the  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  No  fruit  can  be  exhibited  for  mere  show,  under 
the  penalty  of  the  exhibitor  being  ruled  out;  the  object  being  to  test 
the  progress  of  pomological  science  in  our  State  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Indiana  State  Horticultural  Society ;  therefore,  the  awards  will 
be  made  purely  on  the  intrinsic  merit^s  of  the  fruit,  as  defined  by  cxvd 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  that  Society. 


SECTION  XI. 

SPECIAL   PRKMIUMP. 

Bt-sl  display  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  from  any  county,  district  or  local  horticulturiiJ 

eociety $30 

Second  best 20 

Best  aquarium  and  fixtures 10 

Second  best, 5 

Best  collection  nursery  stock ; 20 

Second  best 10 

AVINE. 

Best  display  of  wine  made  in  Indiana $15 

Second  best JO 

Best  currant  wine diploma 

Best  fctrawberry  wine^ diploma 

Best  raspberry  wine diploma 

Best  blackberry  wine diploma 

Grape  wine  comj)cting  for  premiums  must  be  made  from  the  pure, 
unadulterated  juipo  of  the  grape,  otherwise,  the  committee  to  make 
no  award. 


SECTION    Xll. 


FLOWERS — A>LA.TEUJi  8     LIST. 


NurM  rynion  and  dealers  in  green-house  plants  can  not  compete  in 
this  clas"^. 

Best  collection  of  gr«:-en-h<>ii^c  plantj-,  liot  including  plant"  ior  l>eddiiig  out $15 
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Seccmd  bf.vt $10 

Be>t  collection  daliliat-- 0 

iSecond  best. 2 

Best  collection  ef  bedding  out  plauts  in  bloom — yerbenas,  petunias,  phloxes,  etc.  8 

Socond  best 4 

Be*it  ba.'iket  fresh  cut  flowers 3 

Second  best 2 

Best  boquet,  round 3  . 

Second  best, 2 

Bestbocjuet,  flat 3 

Socond  bcf-t 2 

I'ROFESSIONAI.    LIST. 

Exclusively  i'or  nurserymen  and  dealers  in  green-house  plant.v. 
Best    collection    of    green-hoase   plants,    not    including    plants    for    bedding 

out diploma  and  $15 

Best  twenty-five  varieties  of  dahlias diploma  and  5 

Best  collection  of  bedding  out  plants  in  bloom diploma  and  5 

Best  basket  fresh  cut  flowers 3 

Best  basket  fresh  cut  roses 3 

Best  bocjuet,  round 3 

Best  boquet,  flat 3 

Best  boquet,  mantle 3 

Best  collection  camelias 0 

Best  collection  of  winter  parlor  blooming  plants diploma  and  5 

Best  collection  variegated  leaved  plants 0 

Ik-st  arrangement  of  plants  for  exhibition,  including  quality  of  plant?  and  taste 

in  arranging  the  same 1J> 

Be.et  fountain  and  water  jet  in  operation  in  floral  hall diploma  aJid  20 


SECTION  XII  J. 

JKLI>IF>«,    I'I{E>^EKVK8,    I'ICKLBS,    AND    <  ANJSEU    KmilV. 

No  article  can  be  entered  to  conn)ete  for  more  than  one  premium, 
except  as  a  part  of  a  ** collection"  in  the  same  class. 

Be~-:t  collection  jellies,  made  by  one  exhibitor $  5 

Second  best ^ 

Best  collection  preserves 5 

Second  best 3 

Be.st  collection  fruit  butter 5 

Second  best ■^ 

Best  collection  pickles,  made  by  one  exhibitor 5 

Second  best 3 
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Boet  collection  dried  fruit $  8 

Best  collection  canned  fniit,  made  by  one  exhibitor 10 

Second  best 5 

Best  collection  of  jellies,  preserves,  butter,  pickles,  and  canned  fruits,  by  one 

exhibitor 15 

Second  best 5 

Best  fruit  ladder 2 

Best  fruit  jar diploma 

Beat  fruit  picker diploma 

Duplicate  statements  must  be  furnished,  showing  the  process  fol- 
lowed in  the  manufacture  of  the  articles  in  this  class. 

The  judges  will  test  the  articles,  and  make  a  full  written  report  of 
the  result  of  thoir  investifiriition. 


ADDENDA. 


The  following  list,  of  members  was  received  too  late  to  go  on  the 
regular  "  roll."  Deeming  it  our  dntv  to  publish  such,  we  here  insert 
them  : 

Mercer  Brown,  Nurseryman,  Kokomo.  « 

W.  W.  Bamum,  Nurseryman,  Southport. 

A.  N.  Miller,  South  Bend. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Vaile,  Kokomo. 

Stephen  Davidson,  Rochester. 

Wm.  Ashton,  Rochester. 

Robt.  Mitchell,  Princeton.  ., 

Jno.  Bird,  Nurseryman,  Raysville. 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Mansfield,  Agent  Boswell's  Fruit   Dryer,  Indianapolis. 

Doc.  J.— H.  S.— 13 


REPORTS 


OF 


SAVINGS  BANKS 


cr j^i<ijj j^:E^'Yr ,    i87i 


TO     THE     IjEG-ISX.-A.TTJI2,E. 


INDIANAPOLIS: 

R.     J.     BRIGHT,     STATE     PRINTER. 
1871. 

Doc.  J.— S.  B.— 1 


To  the  General  Aesembly  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  reports  of  the  Sav- 
ings Banks  in  the  State,  showing  their  condition  on  the  first  day 
of  January,  187^,  as  required  by  the  Savings  Bank  law,  approved 
May  12,  1869. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  C.  SHOEMAKER, 

Auditor  of  State. 


SAVINGS    BANKS. 


The  following  Banks  have  been  organized  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Savings  Bank  Law,  approved  May  12,  18G9: 

FOPwT    WAYNP:    savings    bank,    fort    WAYNE, 

Organized  June,  1869.  Corporators:  John  Hough,  W.  H.  Withers, 
John  Morris,  A.  C.  Huestis,  Geo.  DeWald,  Wm.  T.  Pratt,  Henry 
Baker,  J.  H.  Bass. 

TERRF,    HAUTK    SAVINGS    BANK,  TERRE    HAUTE, 

Organized  September,  1869.  Corporators:  R.  N,  Hudson,  Thomas 
Dowling,  John  S.  Beach,  James  C.  McCjregor,  H.  D.  Scott,  Lucius 
!vy<;e,  James  Ross,  J.  H.  O'Boyle. 

ST.    JOSEPH    COUNTY    SAVINGS    BANK,  SOUTH    BEND, 

Organized  Noveml)tr,  1«69.  Corporators:  L.  Humphreys,  J.  C. 
Ivnoblock,  T.  M.  Bissell,  Joseph  Warden,  A.  S.  Baker,  David 
Grenawalt,  T.  W.  Defrees,  A.  Bugby,  Wm.  F.  Bulla,  John  G. 
Birdsell. 

LAFAYETTE   SAVINGS    BANK3   LAFAYETTE, 

Organized  June,  1869.  Corporators:  John  Purdue,  H.  T.  Sample, 
J.  Spencer,  M.  L.  Pierce,  Alexander  Wilson,  Henry  S.  Mayo,  Wra. 
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F.  ReynolcLs,  Adams  Earl,  Hiram  W.  Qiase,  John  Opp,  Rudolph  8. 
Ford,  James  H.  Telford,  Ira  G.  Howe,  Robert  Breckinridge,  Owen 
Ball,  Eli  N.  Cooper. 

people's   savings   bank,  EVANSVIIvLE, 

Organized  April,  1870.  Corporators:  E.  G.  Van  Riper,  Christian 
Hedderieh,  Fred.  Lunkenheimer,  James  AV.  Lauer,  Mathias  Muhl- 
hausen,  James  M.  Shackelford,  James  Steele,  John  Laval. 

AMENDMENTS    OF    THE    LAW    SUGGESTED. 

An  amendment  of  the  law  is  suggested  by  one  of  the  banks,  as 
follows  :  The  People's  Savings  Bank,  at  Evansville,  had  a  number 
of  members  of  the  corporation  below  the  maximum  allowed  by  the 
law,  and  wished  to  add  one  more — a  citizen  who  would  have  been 
one  of  the  Trustees  at  the  time  of  the  organization,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  absence  from  the  city.  Inasmuch  as  the  law  does  not 
provide  for  receiving  a  member  after  organization,  the  bank  has  been 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  proceed  in  this  particular.  Attention  is 
therefore  respectfully  directed  to  this  apparent  defect  in  the  la^x" ; 
and  an  amendment  is  suggested  by  the  examiner  of  the  People's 
Savings  Bank  at  Evansville,  which  see. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

At  the  first  of  the  month  of  January  of  the  present  vear,  mv 
predecessor,  Hon.  John  D.  Evans,  appointed  examiners  to  make 
examination  of  the  "condition,  working,  and  aliairs  generally  of  the 
several  banks,  asking  for  a  report  of  the  same  on  or  before  the  first 
of  February.  The  reports  received,  to  wit :  that  of  General  Charles 
Cruft,  of  the  examination  of  the  Terre  Haute  Bank;  of  R.  S. 
Robertson,  Esq.,  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Bank,  and  of  Samuel  Orr,  of 
the  People's  Savings  Bank,  are  given  herewith. 
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REPORTS. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the   Ibllowing   pages,  all  of   the  banks  have 
reported,  as  required  by  law,  excepting  the  Fort  Wayne  Bank : 

Statement    of    the    condition  of   the  Tcrre  Haute  Savings  Bank,  at 
Terre  Haute,  January  1,  1871. 

ASSETS. 

Amount  loaned  or  outstanding,  on  notes 

secured  by  mortgages $29,270  00 

Promissory  notes,  with  freehold  seciu'ity  25,000  00 

(ash  on  hand  or  on  deposit 5,907  77 

Total  assets $60,837  77 

T.IABIEITIES. 

Amount  due  depositors ;..  56,783  17 

Amount    due    depositors,  on   account  of 

dividends  made 1 ,650  38 

Surplus  fund 403  00 

Discount 1,998  12 

Interest 3  10 

.$60,837  77 

Number  of  open  accounts  January  1,  1871,  six  hundred  and  forty. 

Amount  of  deposits  made  during  the  year  preceding...  $78,930  64 

Amount  of  deposits  withdrawn  during  year  ])receding..  22,147  47 

Amount  of  interest  earned 5,083  33 

Amount  of  expenses  (payment  for  services,  8250.00)....  645  95 

STATE  OF  INDIANA, ) 
Vigo  County.  /  ^*^' 

Thomas  Dowling,  and  John  H.  O'Boyle,  James  C.  McGregor,  and 
John  S.  Beach,  respectively.  President  and  Trustees  of  said  Savings 
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I  Kink,  being  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say  that  the  foregoing  report 
and  exhibit  of  the  condition  of  said  Bank  is  true  and  correct,  to  the 
l)est  of  their  knowledge  and  belief. 

(Signed,)  THOMAS  DOAVLIXG, 

P)-esldent. 
johx  h.  o'boyi.e, 
James  C.  AIcGregoe, 
Jxo.  S.  Beach, 

Tru.sfee.'i. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this,  ITtli  day  of  January, 
IS71. 

(Signed,)  LEWIS  B.  MARTIN, 

[seal.]  '  •  Notary  Fublic. 

REPORT  OF  EXAMINATION CHARLES  CRUFT,  EXAMINER. 

In  pursuance  of  an  appointment  by  the  Auditor  of  State,  the 
undersigned,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1871,  examined  into  the 
"condition,  working  and  affairs  generally"  of  the  Terre  Haute 
Savings  Bank,  as  required  by  Section  47,  of  "an  Act  to  provide  for 
the  organization  of  savings  banks,"  &c.,  approved  May  28,  1869. 
The  examination  was  made  without  previous  notice  thereof  to  any 
of  the  Trustees  or  officers  of  the  Bank.  All  the  books,  papers, 
records  and  securities  were  inspected,  and  the  cash  counted.  Every 
facility  was  furnished  by  the  officers  for  a  complete  and  thorough 
examination.     The  following  is  the  residt : 

ORGANIZATION.     • 

The  corporators  of  tlic  Bank  are  eight  in  number,  to  wit :  jNIessrs. 
Thomas  Dowling,  Lucius  Ryce,  Robert  N.  Hudson,  John  H. 
O'Boyle,  James  Ross,  Harvey  D.  Scott,  James  C.  IMcGregor  and 
rJohn  S.  Beach,  citizens  of  Vigo  county,  all  of  Avhom  executed  the 
certificate  requii'ed  by  law,  September  19,  1869,  which  was  duly 
aj)provcd  by  the  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  of  Vigo 
county,  and  placed  on  record  in  the  Recorder's  office.      The  by- 


hnvs  were  adopted  NoYeml)er  16,  1869,  and  the  Banlv  opened  for 
business  December  1,  1869.  The  regular  meetings  of  tlie  Trustees 
occur  monthly.  The  minutes  of  these  meetings  have  been  well 
kept  by  the  Secretary.  All  the  books  of  accounts,  papers  and  records 
of  the  institution  are  in  good  condition.     The  present  oificers  are: 

Thomas  Dowling,  President. 

Lucius  Kyce  and  Robert  N.  Hudson,  Vice  Presidents. 

John  S.  Beach,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  Treasurer  has  exclusive  cvistody  of  the  funds,  securities  and 
property  of  the  Bank.  He  is  under  bond  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  w^ith  two  freehold  sureties,  approved  by  the  Judge  of  the 
Vigo  Common  Pleas  Court,  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  County. 

CONDITION. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Bank,  Janu- 
ary 16,  1871,  at  the  close  of  banking  hours,  to  wit : 

ASSETS. 


Notes  secured  by  mortgages,  $28,940  00 
Notes   secured    by  personal 

security 25,400  00 

Cash    deposited    in    Prairie 

City  Bank $8,917  40 

On  hand 1,076  94 

Total 

LIABILITIES. 

Due  depositors  on  accounts.. 
Due      depositors,      balance 

second  dividend 

Discount $1,998  12 

Interest 305  60 

Surplus  fund 

Total 


$54,340  00 


9,994  34 


85 

$60,945 

681 

77 

2,303 

72 

403  00 

$64,334  34 
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ASSETS. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statement,  that  the  bank  has 
no  investments  of  any  kind  in  stocks  or  real  estate.  Its  assets  con- 
sist wholly  of  notes  and  cash.  The  securities  held  by  it  are  sound. 
The  mortgages  are  first  liens  on  real  estate,  situated  in  Vigo 
county,  and,  in  all  cases,  of  a  cash  value  equal  to  twice  the  amount 
loaned  thereon.  The  total  amount  loaned  on  mortgage  security  is 
$28,940,00,  for  which  twenty  mortgages  are  held,  ranging  from 
§350.00  to  $6,000.00.  The  total  loans  on  mortgages  are  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  law — sixty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  of 
deposits.  The  aggregate  loans  on  personal  security  are  $25,400.00, 
represented  by  tw^elve  notes,  each  secured  by  two  or  more  freeholders 
of  Vigo  and  an  adjoining  county,  with  the  exception  of  a  short-time 
loan  of  $5,000.00  to  the  city  of  Terre  Haute,  on  an  obligation  made 
pursuant  to  authority  of  law.  The  notes  are  of  various  amounts, 
from  $500.00  to  $5,000.00.  None  of  the  trustees  are  borrowers  or 
sureties.  The  amount  of  cash  on  hand,  and  on.  deposit  in  the 
Prairie  City  Bank,  held  in  reserve, — $9,994,34 — is  about  sixteen 
and  one-third  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  deposits,  and  is  more 
than  sufficient  for  all  the  demands  of  current  business. 

DEPOSITS. 

There  are  seven  hundred  and  twelve  (712)  open  accounts  of 
depositors,  making  an  aggregate  of  $60,945.85.  The  following 
table  shows  the  condition  of  the  deposits  on  the  first  day  of  each 
month  since  the  opening  of  the  bank,  December  1,  1869.  It 
exhibits  a  constant  and  creditable  increase,  and  demonstrates  the 
confidence  of  the  community  in  those  who  control  the  affairs  of  the 
Bank : 

1870. 

January $  2,619  61 

February 7,031  85 

March 9,699  86 

April 11,638  14 
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May 13,113  91 

June 15,839  23 

July 23,861  33 

August 31,824  18 

September 38,857  16 

October 43,049  10 

November 48,580  31 

December 53,777  07 

1871. 
January 51,783  17 

The  accounts  of  depositors  vary  from  twenty-five  cents  to  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars.  The  bulk  of  the  accounts,  however,  are  small 
in  amounts.  There  are  but  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  accounts 
which  exceed  one  hundred  dollars  each.  Most  of  the  deposits  are, 
in  reality,  the  savings  of  laboring  persons,  widows,  children,  and 
those  of  small  means.  There  is  at  present  no  deposit  of  trust  funds, 
nor  any  made  by  order  of  court;  and  there  has  been  but  a  single 
case  of  the  latter  kind.  The  aggregate  amount  of  de}>osits  which 
have  been  made  during  the  thirteen  months  ending  January  1,  1871, 
is  $78,930.64.  The  amount  of  deposits  withdrawn  during  the 
same  period,  is  $22,147.47.  in  all,  there  have  been  nine  hundred 
and  fourteen  depositors. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The  bank  has  made  two  semi-annual  dividends,  to  wit:  July  1^ 
1870,  and  January  1,  1871;  in  each  case  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  sums 
which  had  been  on  deposit  for  six  months,  with  pro  rata  amount  on 
sums  which  had  been  deposited  fi)r  three  months  and  over.  The 
dividends  were  made  as  follows: 

July  1,  1870,  on  354  accounts $    382  78 

January  1,  1871,  on  640  accounts 1,650  38 

Total  dividends $2,033  IG 
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The  "discount"  and  "interest"  accounts  of  the  bank,  which 
represent  its  earnings,  show  good  credits  remaining,  after  charging 
up  these  dividends  and  the  "expense"  account;  and  thus  evince 
excellent  management  on  the  part  of  the  officers. 

A  regular  semi-annual  dividend  of  five  per  cent,  on  small 
deposits,  is  a  sufficient  inducement  to  that  class  of  depositors  to  deal 
with  the  bank,  and  will  leave  to  the  institution  such  fair  profit  over, 
as  will  eventually  accumulate  a  reasonable  surplus  fund.  The 
amount  of  the  last  dividend  not  yet  called  for  by  depositors,  is 
$681.77. 

EAENINGS. 

The  total  earnings  of  the  bank  to  this  date,  have  been  as  follows: 

To  1st  January,  1871 $5,083  33 

From  1st  to  16th  instant 302  50 

Total $5,385  83 

Deducting  expense  account $    645  75 

Deducting  dividends 2,033  16 

Deducting  surplus  fund 403  00 

$3,082  11 

Leaves  earnings  on  hand $2,303  72 

Which  sum  is  composed  of  the  amounts  standing  on  the  books 
of  the  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  following  accounts: 

Discount $1,998  12 

Interest  305  60 

$2,303  72 

And  represents  the  profits  on  hand  undivided.     The  rate  of  inter- 
<^t  charged  and  obtained  is  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  in  advance. 

SURPLUS    FUXD. 

The  present   surplus  fund  is  $403.00,     It  has  accumulated  from 

the  transfer  of  onc-ha/f  ])er  cent,  on   the  amount  of  deposits,   from 

the  earnings  of  the  Bank,  on 

July  1,  1870 $119  00 

January  1,  1871 284  00 

$403  00 
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The  surplus  fund  is  about  two-thirds  of  one  per  cent,  on  the 
present  amount  of  deposits,  ond  represents  only  eight  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  earnings  to  1st  inst.  A  hirger  per  eent.  of  the  earnings 
might  have  transferred  to  this  fund,  on  either  dividend,  if  tlie 
trustees  luul  seen  proper  to  do  so. 

EXPENSES. 

The  Bank  has  been  conducted  with  great  economy.  No  salaries 
liave  been  paid,  or  compensation  made  to  any  person  except  the 
Treasurer,  who,  until  1st  instant,  was  allowed  a  nominal  salary  of 
twenty-five  dollars  per  month,  intended  to  cover  such  clerical  help 
as  he  required,  and  really  leaving  him  nothing.  The  Bank  pays  no 
rent,  but  occupies  a  portion  of  the  banking  room  of  the  Prarie  City 
Bank,  with  the  use  of  the  safe,  vault,  etc.,  free  of  charge.  The 
entire  expense  account,  since  December  1,  1869,  to  this  date,  a 
period  of  more  than  thirteen  months,  has  been  but  $645.95.  One 
half  of  this  amount  was  expended  for  the  necessary  books,  stationery, 
j)rinting,  etc.,  required  to  commence  business.  As  the  business 
increases,  expenses  will  necessarily  increase,  but  if  the  same  strict 
economy  is  practiced,  in  the  future,  they  will  be  proportionably  very 
low. 

REPORTS,    ETC. 

All  the  examinations  and  rej)orts,  which  are  required  by  the 
statute,  appear  to  have  been  regularly  made  by  the  trustees  and 
officers.  There  has  been  an  evident  desire  and  intention  manifested 
on  their  part,  to  comply  with  the  law  in  every  respect.  No  evasion 
of,  or  departure  from  any  of  the  statutory  requirements,  has  been 
detected  in  this  examination. 

There  are  no  complaints  made  by  the  officers  in  regard  to  the 
o})eration  of  the  present  law,  and  no  amendments  thereto  are  sug- 
gested by  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  satisfied  with  the  present 
legislation  of  the  State,  in  respect  to  Savings  Bank. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  justified  in  saying,  as  the  result  of  this  investi- 
gation, that  the  Terre  Haute  Savings  Bank  is  a  safe,  well  managed 
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institution,  and   is  worthy,  in   all    respects,  of  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  located. 

(Signed,)  CHARLES  CRUFT. 

Terre  Haute,  January  17,  1<S71. 

Statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Lafayette  Savings  Bank,  at  Lafay- 
ette, January  2,  1871. 

ASSETS.  -*► 

Amount  loaned,  or  outstanding,  on  notes 

or  bonds,  and  mortgages $54,224  04 

Attica  City  School  Bonds 1,500  00 

Lafayette  City  School  Bonds 5,000  00 

Promissory  notes  and  bills  of  exchange..  48,840  79 
Cash  on     deposit,    1st  National    Bank, 

Lafayette 46 

Special    deposit,  U.  S.  Treasury  notes, 

1st  National  Bank,  Lafayette 20,285  50 

Total  assets $129,850  79 

LIABILITIES. 

Amount  due  depositors $121,474  72 

Amount   due  depositors   on  account    of 

dividend  made  this    day 3,940  36 

Interest  and  discount 2,235  71 

Surplus  Fund 2,200  00 


$129,850  79 


Amount  of  bonds,  notes,  or  mortgages  on 

which   interest  is  in    arrears   three 

months  and  upwai'ds,  (in  judgment..       $1,788  50 

Amount  invested  in  real  estate none. 

Rate  of  interest  received    on   deposits 

made  in  ])anks four  per  cent. 
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Average  monthly  balances  of  deposits  in 

banks $3,081  00 

Number  of  open    accounts    January  1, 

1871 944  00 

Amount  of  deposits    made    during    the 

year  preceding 109,3G7   21 

Amount  of  deposits  witlidrawn  during 

the  year  preceding 31,2G2  90 

Amount  of  interest  earned    during  the 

year  preceding 9,089  01 

Expenses,  payments  for  services,  etc 668  50 


STATE  OF  INDIANA,^ 

J-ss. 
Tippecanoe  County,  j 

John  Purdue  and  Martin  L.  Pierce,  Hiram  W.  Chase  and  Ira  G. 
Howe,  respectively.  President  and  Trustees  of  said  Savings  Bank, 
being  duly  sworn  depose  and  say  that  the  foregoing  report  and 
exhibit  of  the  condition  of  said  Bank  is  true  and  correct,  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief. 

(Signed,)  JOHN  PURDUE, 

President. 

M.  L.  Pierce, 
H.  W.  Chase, 
Ira  G,  Howe, 

Trustees. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  14th  day  of  Jaiuiary,  1871, 

(Signed,)  JOHN  A.  WILSTACH, 

Notary  Public. 

(No  report  received  from  examiner.) 
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Statement  of  the  Condition  of  the  St.  Joseph  County  Savings  Bank,  at 
South  Bend,  January  1,  1871. 

ASSETS. 

Amount  loaned,  or  outstanding,  on  notes 

or  bonds  and  mortgages §4,355  00 

United  States  5-20  bonds  (§850.00) 918  00 

Promissory  notes  and  bills  of  exchange..  1,850  00 

Cash  on  deposit.  First  National  Bank, 

South  Bend 1,415  88 

Furniture  and  fixtures 76  87 

Total  assets §8^615^75 

LIABILITIES. 

Amount  due  depositors $8,298  81 

Amount  due  depositors  on  account  of 
dividends  for  three  months,  at  seven 
per  cent,  per  annum,  to  July  1, 1870..  23  55 

Amount  of  dividends  declared  January 
4,  1871,  but  to  be  credited  to  de- 
positors as  of  January  1,  1871,  being 
for  three  and  six  months,  at  eight  per 

cent 153  28 

Total  liabilities §8,475  64 

Stock  investments,  United  States  five-twenties ;  cost,  §943.88 ; 
par  value,  §850;  market  value,  §918;  rate  of  interest,  six  percent., 
gold. 

Number  of  open  accounts  January  1,  1871,  one  hundred  and 
sixteen. 

Average  monthly  balances  of  deposits  in  bank S  1,137  54^ 

Amount  of  deposits  made  during  year  preceding 14,901   71 

Amount  of  deposits  withdrawn  during  year  preceding,        6,602  90 

Amount  of  interest  earned 531  08 

Payments  for  services §  98  00 

Other  expenses 188  26 

§286  26 
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Number  of  accounts  opened  during  year  1870,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-iive. 

Number  of  accounts  clospd  during  year  1S70,  tlilrty-nlnc. 

Note. — The  above  amount  of  $98,  appropnated  January  4,1871, 
and  not  deducted  from  easli  account,  although  made  for  services  of 
Secretary  for  year  1870,  leaving  a  surplus  for  reserve  of  $42. 

STATE  OF  INDIANA,  \  ^^ 
St.  Joseph  County,      j  ' '  * 

Louis  Humphreys  and  John  C.  Knoblock,  Joseph  Warden  and 
W.  F.  Bulla,  respectively.  President  and  Trustees  of  said  Savings 
Bank,  being  duly  sworn^  depose  and  severally  say  that  the  foregoing 
report  and  exhibit  of  the  condition  of  said  Bank  is  true  and  correct 
to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief. 

(Signed,)  LOUIS  HUMPHREYS, 

President. 
John  C.  Knoblock, 
Joseph  Warden, 

W.    F.    BULEA, 

Trustees. 

Sworn  to  ami  subscribed  before  me,  this  seventcentli  day  of 
Januarv,  1871. 

W.  C.  GEORGE, 

Notary  Public. 
(No  report  received  from  Examiner.) 

Statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Peoples'  Savinr/s   Bank,  (d  Evans- 
ville,  January  1,  1871  : 

ASSETS. 

Amount  loaned,  or  outstanding,  on  notes, 

or  bonds  and  mortgages $  3,400  00 

Promissory  notes  and  bills  of  exchange,       12,355  00 

Cash  on  hand,  or  on  deposit 3,955  92 

; $19,710  92 

Doc.  J.— S.  B.— 2 
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LIABILITIES. 


Amount  due  depositoi-.s S19,167  .'35 

Amount  duo  depositors,  on  account  of 

dividends  made 466  34 

Surplus  fund 77  23 

Total  liabilities ^      $19,710  92 

Kate  of  interest  received  on  deposits  made  in  Banks,  4  per  cent, 
on  daily  balances. 

Xumber  of  open  accounts,  January   1,   1871,  two  hundred  and 
Beventy-?even. 
Amount  of  deposits  made  durino-  year  preceding  from 

May  5,  1870 835,722  45 

Amount  of  deposits  withdrawn  during  year  preceding        16,555  10 
Amount  of  interest  earned 1 ,437  27 

Paid  for  services §381  00 

Printing 449  15 

Advertising,  revenue  stamps,  etc 63  oo 

$893  70 

STATE  OF  IXDIAXA,  1  ^^ 
A'axderburg  County,  /  '""''* 

E.  G.  Vanlliper,  Vice  President,  and  James  Steele,  F.  Lunken- 
heimer,  and  J.  AV.  Lauer,  respectively,  Vice  President,  and  Trustees 
of  said  Savings  Bank,  being  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say  that  the 
foregoing  report  and  exhi])it  of  the  condition  of  said  Bank,  is  true 
and  correct  to  the  best  of  their  knowlcflgc  and  belief. 

(Signed,)  A.  G.  VAN  lUPER, 

President, 

James  Steele, 

F.   LuNKEXHEIilER, 

J.  AV.  Laxer, 

Trtistecs. 

Sworn  tn  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  16tli  day  of  January, 
1«71.  T.  ^y.  VENEMEXN, 

Not  dry  Public. 


in 

KKl'OnT    OF    EXAMINKH.    ' 

EvAXSViLLK,  Ind,,  January  .'U,  1871, 
Jlon.  John  D.  Evans,  Auditor  of  State: 

Dear  Sir:  By  virtue  of  the  appointment  and  authority  dele- 
gated to  me,  in  your  favor  of  tlie  ^d  inst.,  ''  to  nialve  examination 
of  the  condition,  -working  and  affairs  generally,  of  the  Peoples' 
Savings  Bank  of  Evansville,  as  provided  in  Section  47,  of  "An  Act 
entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  Savings  Banks, 
find  the  safe  and  proper  management  of  their  affairs,"  approved 
JMay  12, 1869,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report,  viz. : 

I  herewith  hand  you  a  copy  of  the  balance  sheet,  as  taken  from 
the  general  ledger  of  the  Bank,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  iust., 
as  follows,  to  wit : 

Amount  due  Depositors ' t '^19,811  43 

Expenses |  ^1  55' 

Bills  discounted j   16,818  Oo' 

Discount  and  Exchange '  59  80 

Surplus  Fund |  77  2-3 

John  D.  Roadie's  check |        750  Oo| 

Cash  on  hand i     2,378  91i 


1^19,948  46;$19,948  46 

Submitted  by  John  Laval,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

I  counted  the  cash  on  hand  and  examined  the  balance  on  deposit 
in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Evansville,  bearing  four  per  cent: 
interest,  to  the  credit  of  the  Savings  Bank,  and  fmnd  the  same 
correct  and  to  agree  with  the  amount  required  by  the  balance  sheet. 
In  the  cash  on  hand  I  counted  as  such,  I  found  a  check  made  by 
John  D.  Roache,  the  last  Treasurer  of  the  Bank;  for  $750.00,  which 
appears  to  be  held  for  a  deficiency  in  the  cash  account  of  that  ofiiccr, 
and  which  remains  uncollected.  The  bond  of  the  late  Treasurer  is 
etill  held  b^-  the  Bank,  and  is  regarded  entirely  safe  for  the  amount 
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of  the  deficit.     It  M'oiild  perhaps  be  advisable  to  require  the  px'ompt 
collection  of  the  check  and  the  amount  restored  to  the  cash, 

I  also  cxamhied  the  notes  discounted  and  the  securities  thereon, 
amounting  to  ^16,818,  agreeing  with  the  general  ledger  balance.  A 
critical  examination  of  the  paper  exposes  the  fact  that  a  great  portion 
of  it  will  be  slow  and  difficult  to  collect,  and  if  an  emergency  should 
require  payment,  it  could  only  be  secured  by  suit.  An  improvement 
in  that  respect  could  be  suggested  to  them  with  propriety.  The  rate 
of  interest  obtained  is  not  less  than  twelve  per  cent.,  and  sometimes 
fifteen  to  eighteen  per  cent.,  per  annum.  The  Bank  holds  no  past 
due  paper,  and  no  interest  remains  unpaid. 

The  gross  profits  of  the  Bank  at  the  date  of  the  recent  dividend, 
were  $1,437.17.     The  amount  paid  to  depositors  as  dividend,  was.  • 
§466.34,  and  the  total  expenses,  to  the  same  date,  were  $893.70,, 
which  included  ^381.00  for  salaries. 

The  Bank  owns  no  real  estate  and  no  bank  stock.  The  present 
managers  design  using  economy  and  prudence  in  the  management  of 
the  Bank,  and  as  they  acquire  practical  experience,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
improve  the  character  of  its  resources  and  make  it  more  useful  to 
the  public. 

The  only  amendment  to  the  law  which  my  examination  suggests 
to  me,  is,  that  a  capital  stock  of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  as  a  guarantee  fund  to  depositors,  should  be  required  from 
all  Savings  Banks,  giving  to  the  depositors,  in  case  of  disaster,  a 
prior  lien  upon  the  entire  assets  of  the  bank,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
liability  of  the  stockholders,  for  an  amount  equal  to  their  respective 
shares  in  the  bank.  Such  restrictions  could  be  imposed  upon  the 
dividend  upon  the  stock  as  Avould  simply  allow  a  fair  interest  upon 
the  investment. 

A  stock  interest  would,  in  my  opinion,  induce  more  vigilance  upon 
the  part  of  the  trustees,  and  secure  greater  safety  to  the  depositors. 

The  system  as  now  practiced,  under  tlie  law  of  dividends  to 
depositors,  instead  of  interest  fixed  by  law,  is  liable  to  complication 
of  calculation,  that  in  time  may  lead  to  injustice  to  some  of  the 
depositors. 
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About  one-third  of  the  dopositors  in  thi.s  bank  are  women  who  can 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  the  dividends  paid 
to  them,  Nvhile  if  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  were  allowed,  in  place  of 
dividends,  their  own  pass  books  would  enable  them  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  interest  due  them  upon  their  money  on  deposit  with  the 
bank. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed,)  SAI^IUEL  OKR. 

FOirr    WAYNE   SAVIXGS    BANK. 

[Xo  yeport  received  from  its  officers.] 

REPORT  OF  EXAMINATION. 

John  D,  Evans,  Esq.,  Auditor  of  State: 

Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  letter  of  appointment  and 
instruction,  dated  January  3,  1871,  I  have  examined  the  books  and 
affairs  generally  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Savings  Bank,  under  Section  47, 
of  an  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  Sav- 
ings Banks,"  &q.,  approved  May  12,  1869,  and  have  to  report  as 
follows : 
The   whole   amount   of    deposits   since 

organization  amount  to §15,124  10 

Drawn  out  by  depositors 10,840  1 7 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer , $4,283  93 

Of  which  there  is  invested  in 

orders  of  the  city  of  Fort 

Wayne  (six  per  cent .) § 233  44 

Allen  County  orders  (six  per 

cent.) 6Ci  75 

Total  invested $     300  19 

Leaving  uninvested  in  hands 

of  Treasurer 3,983  74 

H283_J)3 

(Signed,)  E.  S.  EOBERTSON. 


